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beneficial  effect  produced.  I  may  state,  that  like  most  other  remedies  under  similar  cunditions.  the 
continuous  use  of  it  for  some  little  time  is  necessary,  and  as  it  is  intended  as  a  remedial  dietetic  a:> 
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be  known  to  be  had  recourse  to  and  appredated.  HENRY  A.  CLEAVER,  M.R.C.S.,  L. 

Croydon,  near  London,  February  5th,  1880. 
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INTRODUCTORY   STATEMENT 


The  proposal  to  invite  the  Union  to  hold  the  recent  Jubilee 
Meetings  in  Manchester  origiftated  with  the  "  Manchester^  Salford^ 
and  District  Minister^  and  Deacons^  Association^^  the  unanimous 
decision  of^uhich  body  that  such  an  invitation  should  be  given  being 
z'ery  heartily  confirmed  at  a  large  representative  meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Delegates  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  the  entire  district. 
The  invitation  was  presented  to  the  Autumnal  Assembly  held  at 
jBirminghamy  in  October^  iSSOy  and  teas  as  cordially  accepted  as  it 
ic^as  given. 

Preparations  were  at  once  commenced  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  Union  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  occasion  ;  liberal  sub- 
scriptions were  promised  to  a  guarantee  fund  raised  to  supplement 
the  contributions  of  the  Churches  ;  a  fid  an  amount  of  enthusiasm 
and  hearty  Christian  feeling  was  manifested  on  all  sidcs^  which 
resulted  in  making  the  Meetings  e?ninently  successful. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  tiie  task  which  drcolved  upo?i  the 
Ijocal  Committee  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  pages,  but  its 
full  measure  cantwt  adequately  be  computed. 

The  Committee  acknowledge  with  much  pleasure  the  voluntary 
assistance  received  from  many  gentlemen  outside  their  oivn  number. 
Their  acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  friends  of  other  denomi- 
nations for  generous  hospitality  accorded  to  visitors  attending  the 
Meetings  ;  and  to  the  Ladie^  Committee,  Local  Organists,  and 
others,  for  valuable  services  rendered.  Not  the  least  pleasant  result 
of  the  Committers  labours  to  themselves  has  been  the  formation  of 
friendships  which  tluy  trust  may  prove  lasting  a  fid  tnutually  helpful 
for  ffiany  years  to  cofne. 

The  Editors  regret  that  this  Memorial  Volufne,  which  has 
been  issued  under  the  direction  of  the  Local  Cotfunitta,  with  the  full 
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toncurrenee  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Union,  has  not  been 
issued  at  so  early  a  date  as  was  intended.  The  delay  has  fart.'y 
arisen  from  the  desire  to  include  several  items  of  interest  not, 
perhaps^  usually  given  in  such  a  publication,  but  it  is  believed 
that  ike  Appendices  will  be  regarded  with  deep  interest,  specially 
by  those  who  ivere  present.  Delay  has  also  been  caused  by  the 
determination  to  present  f/ie  record  of  the  Meetings  in  as  complete 
and  accurate  a  form  as  possible.  To  accomplish  this  result  the  papers 
and  principal  speeches  liave  been  revised  by  the  writers  and  speakers. 
The  Editors  have  to  express  their  obligations  to  these  gentlemen  for 
their  hearty  co-operation,  and  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the 
folhiving  from  the  letter  sent  by  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  from  Nem 
York,  when  returning  the  proof  of  his  t<ery  interesting  address  oh 
the  Home  Mission  Work  in  America  under  his  charge : — 

/am  Aafifiy  la  send  by  this  post  fite  <arrecled  " primf"  of  the  reitmrks  I 
-itas  fermitud  la  make  <a  the  Jubilee  Meilins.  Permit  mc,  dear  sir,  lo  express 
la  yan,  and  through  you  la  olhers  of  the  Committee,  my  gra/efii!  sense  of  their 
kindness  in  this  matter,  rtnetfing  afresh  the  deep  impression  already  made  of 
lie  lirothtrly  eaxirttsy  vie  received  at  Manchtsler. 

Mast  truly  yours, 

HENRY  M.  STORRS. 

T7ie  Editors  hope  tlutt  the  publication,  in  a  permanent  form, 
of  the  heart-stirring  addresses  and  speeches  at  the  Jubilee  Meetings 
will  tend  to  deepen  and  perpetuate  the  resolutions  and  purposes 
formed  during  this  important  and  memorable  Session  of  the 
Congregational  Union, 
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JUBILEE  MEETINGS  IN  MANCHESTER. 


THE  Jubilee  Meetings  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  were  commenced  in  Manchester  on  Monday, 
October  3,  by  a  devotional  meeting,  held  on  Monday  evening  in 
the  Roby  Chapel,  Grosvenor-street,  which  was  crowded  by  dele- 
gates and  visitors.  The  service  was  begun  by  the  singing  of  the 
hymn, 

Come,  Holy  Ghost,  in  love  ; 

after  which  the  Rev.  G.  Wilkinson,  of  Chelmsford,  read  a  portion 
of  Psalm  Ixxxix.,  and  offered  prayer.  The  hymn  having  been 
sung,  commencing 

Great  the  joy  when  Christians  meet, 

The  Rev.  Joshua  C.  Harrison  delivered  the  following 
address,  taking  for  his  topic  the  words,  "  Blessed  is  the  people 
tliat  know  the  joyful  sound ;  they  shall  walk,  O  Lord,  in  the  light 
of  Thy  countenance,^^ 

I  should  be  glad  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  great  Jewish 
festivals  and  the  elements  of  joy  and  strength  which  they  infused 
into  the  national  life.  I  should  have  liked  to  refer  to  the  great 
Church  festivals  in  the  Episcopal  churches  of  our  day,  and  on 
the  absence  for  the  most  part  of  such  festivals  amongst  ourselves, 
though  in  these  great  churches  they  are  a  source  of  immense 
popularity,  and  even  strength ;  but  time  forbids  any  such  refe- 
rence as  this.  We  have  our  Jubilee  this  year.  You  all  know 
that  the  Jews  had  one  grand  festival,  which  occurred  only  once 
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in  fifty  years ;  it  stood  alone  in  its  grandeur,  in  the  length  of  its 
celebration,  in  its  unutterable  value — it  was  the  festival  of  Jubilee. 
It  was  a  season  of  profoundest  joy.  When  the  prophet  would 
set  forth  the  blessedness  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  in  the  most 
vivid  and  attractive  colours,  he  does  it  under  the  figure  of  the 
Jubilee.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  He  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  meek,  to  preach  good 
tidings  to  the  poor,  the  opening  of  the  prison  doors  to  them  that 
are  bound  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.'^  The 
year  of  the  resurrection,  and  ascension,  and  enthronement  of 
our  Lord  was  verily  the  Jubilee  of  the  world.  And  now  that 
we  are  keeping  Jubilee,  how  important  it  is  that  we  should  keep 
it  aright  Will  it  not  be  well  if  our  churches  spend  this  year  very 
much  in  the  spirit  of  praise,  if  all  our  services  are  rejoicing 
services,  if  notes  of  thanksgiving  rise  into  the  ascendant,  even 
though  sometimes  they  may  have  to  force  themselves  through 
sorrow,  and  sadness,  and  adversity?  Would  not  this  do  much 
to  compose  differences,  to  chase  away  apathy,  to  render  our 
churches  attractive,  to  bring  in  and  keep  in  those  who  cannot 
bear  gloom,  but  like  to  be  wiiere  people  are  happy  ?  Above  all, 
would  it  not^  honour  our  blessed  Lord,  who  has  given  to  us 
Independents  so  rich  a  heritage  of  spiritual  blessing,  a  patrimony 
fairer  and  more  precious  than  Canaan  ?  Would  not  the  people 
without,  even  the  very  heathen,  then  say,  '*The  Lord  has  done 
great  things  for  them,"  and  should  we  not  in  emphatic  tone 
confirm  their  testimony,  and  respond,  **  The  Lord  has  done  great 
things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad  ?  "  If  we  refer  to  the  anciewt 
Jubilee  it  will  instruct  us  somewhat  as  to  the  particular  things  in 
which  we  should  strive  to  keep  our  Jubilee. 

I.  Now,  is  not  this  noteworthy,  that  the  Jubilee  began  on  the 
great  Day  of  Atonement  ?  AVhen  the  high  priest  had  slain  the 
appointed  victims,  had  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies,  had  sprinkled 
the  blood  on  the  Mercy  Seat,  had  confessed  the  sins  of  the 
people  over  the  scapegoat  and  sent  it  forth  into  a  land  not  in- 
habited, and  had  fulfilled  every  subsidiary  rite,  then  the  trumpet 
sounded  in  joyful  notes  and  Jubilee  began.  Not  until  the  people 
had  tmly  afflicted  their  soul  for  sin,  not  until  they  had  touched 
the  depths  of  the  great  mystery  of  evil  and  through  shame  and 
bitter  sorrow  had  passed  by  the  appointed  atonement  into  the 
light  of  God  and  found  acceptance  with  Him,  could  the  Jubilee 
be  advantageously  celebrated.  And  so,  dear  brethren,  with  us ; 
it  is  only  when  we  have  sounded  the  depths  which  the  great 
atonement  opens  up,  only  when  we  have  witrtessed  the  dark 
vision  of  sin  which  it  reveals,  only  when  we  have  suffered  with 
the  great  sin-bearer  in  the  sorrows  of  His  heart,  and  then  have 
risen  with  Him  into  the  blessedness  of  perfect  reconciliation  and 
communion  with  the  Father,  that  we  know  what  the  highest  joy 
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DifSins,  and  that  we  can  truly  celebrate  Jubilee.  Then  our  hearts 
swell  with  thanksgiving,  and  we  are  able  truly  to  give  praise. 
And  so  as  the  summons  calls  us  to  the  beginning  of  this  Jubilee, 
we  see  the  years  rising  and  passing  before  us.  We  take  note  of 
the  removal  of  civil  disability,  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  freedom 
of  action,  churches  multiplied,  buildings  and  services  improved  ; 
a  more  discriminating  and  pointed  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  a  rich 
baptism  ever>'  now  and  then  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  souls  born 
to  God ;  we  see  the  illustrious  dead  rising  before  us,  men  of  whom 
any  Church  might  be  thankful,  whom  we  regard  with  profoundest 
veneration;  we  see  the  churches  contending  earnestly  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  though  with  varieties  of 
expression,  yet  holding  fast  the  faithful  word ;  we  see  the  work 
still  going  on,  in  some  cases  not  without  great  difficulty  and 
discouragement,  nowhere  in  a  course  of  exactly  uniform  progress, 
but  still  proceeding  and  promising  blessing  to  the  world.  It  is 
through  atonement  that  we  have  had  these  reasons  for  rejoicing, 
and  only  as  wc,  in  our  hearts,  have  kept  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment, and  have  in  spirit  died  and  risen  with  our  illustrious  Lord, 
shall  we  keep  our  Jubilee  as  we  ought. 

II.  Then,  again,  Jubilee  taught  the  people  entire  dependence 
uj>on  God.     It  might  seem  to   many   a   thini;   quite   unreason- 
able  that   the    whole    nation    should   abstain    from   tilling  and 
sowing  the  land,'  or  even  reapini;  the  chance  products  tliat  sprang 
up  in  the  fields,  trusting  that  tiie  j)receding  year  would  always 
bring  three  times  as  murli  fruit  as  in  other  years.     Only  as  the 
T>eople  had  implicit  faith  in  God  could  they  fall  in  with  such  a 
law,  otherwise  they  would  say,  "Well,  if  the  promised  increase 
.should  not  be  realized,  where  should  we  and  our  families  be  ?'' 
But  the  call  of  Jubilee  was  a  call  to  i)erfect  obedience  and  perfect 
trust — '*  Let  the  land  lie  fallow  ;  the  Lord  will  ]>rovide."     And 
surely  it  will  be  well  if  we  in  the  spiritual  sjiliere  listen  to  the  sn.nie 
call  and  obey.     There  is  too  great  a  disposition  to  make  the  r.ible 
sTjeak  the  current  opinions  of  men,  instead   of  amendin;;    tlie 
opinions  of  men  so  as  to  bring  them  into  perfect  accordance  with 
tlie  word  of  (iod.    The  Gospel  is  treated  as  in  no  adequate  sense 
the  rule  of  Christian  life.     'I'o  carry  the  spirit  and  commands  of 
the  Gosj^el,  it  is  maintained,  into  daily  Inisiness  would  be  fatal. 
.Such  general  observance  of  its  rules  as  experience  shows  to  be 
;irudent  is  very  desirable,  but  literal  obedience  v/ould  be  Quixolic^ 
To  all  such  evasive  assertions  the  call  of  Jubilee  is  sinr/le  and 
direct :  '*  Submit  to  (jod  ;  have  faith  in  Ciod.''    He  who  took  cr.re 
of  the  Israelites,  and  enriched  them  when  they  gave  rest  to  their 
fields,  will  take  care  of  you  and  give  you  the  purest  blessings  if 
vou  hve  accordinrr  to  His  word. 

And  so  in  reference  to  th^;  sjjiritual  harvest,  our  hope  must  l)e 
v/holly  in  God.      "  Paul  plants,  Apollos  water,-,  God  ltivcs  tiie 
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increase."  We  are  endeavouring  this  year  to  improve  our  instru- 
mentalities, to  put  forth  a  worthier  liberality;. but  better  still  will 
it  be  if  we  show  a  spirit  of  simpler  dependence  on  God,  of 
believing  expectation  that  God  will  bless  us.  We  are  as  com- 
pletely dependent  on  God  for  the  life-giving  Spirit  as  the  farmer 
is  dependent  on  Him  for  the  showers  of  blessing.  The  farmer  is 
never  wholly  disappointed,  nor  shall  we  be  if  only  we  trust  and 
pray.  Why  should  not  this  Jubilee  year  be  also  a  Pentecostal 
year  ?  Listen  :  "  Epaphras,  who  is  one  of  you,  is  always  striving 
for  you  in  his  prayers  " — striving  as  the  comj^etitor  in  the  race 
strives  when  he  means  to  succeed.  Oh,  if  the  servants  of  the  Lord 
were  all  strivers — strivers  in  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit ;  if  all  the 
Lord's  people  in  all  our  Churches  were  such  strivers,  what  would 
our  Churches  be  ?  O  Lord,  grant  us  the  spirit  of  perfect  obedience 
and  perfect  trust,  revealing  itself  in  this  fervent,  striving,  victorious 
prayer !  "  Save  now,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee !  O  Lord,  we 
beseech  Thee,  send  this  year,  and  ever  after,  prosperity  !" 

IIL  Then,  again,  the  Jubilee  celebrated  unselfish  union.  The 
unity  of  the  nation  was  to  be  brought  into  prominence  that  year ; 
the  interest  of  every  tribe  and  every  family  in  the  welfare  of  all  was 
to  be  enforced ;  the  rich  were  not  to  flourish  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor.  Those  who,  by  stress  of  circumstances,  had  sold  their  pos- 
sessions, were  to  be  reinstated  ;  the  brethren  that  had  waxen  poor 
and  had  fallen  into  decay  were  to  have  another  chance  given. 
There  were  to  be  no  weak  points  in  the  national  life,  if  possible. 
The  welfare  of  each  one  had  something  to  do  with  the  welfare  of 
all  the  rest.  None,  then,  were  to  be  impoverished — none  to  be 
allowed  to  go  steadily  down  without  a  break ;  there  was  at  Jubilee 
a  general  review,  a  general  restoration  to  their  inheritance  of  those 
who  had  lost  it.  The  people  were  all  God's  people,  children  of 
one  family.  Brotherly  love  was  to  prevail  among  them,  each  was 
to  be  mindful  of  the  affairs  of  others,  and  all  were  to  have  the 
portion  which  God  intended  them  to  have. 

My  brethren,  our  year  of  Jubilee  should  be  a  year  of  brother- 
hood ;  not  of  stern  isolation,  but  of  intense  union  of  heart ;  not 
of  exultation  in  the  prosperity  of  any  one  particular  Church  to 
which  we  may  happen  to  belong,  but  of  love  which  cannot  be  con- 
tented without  the  prosperity  of  all.  We  should  wish  to  hear 
songs  of  gladness  from  the  remotest  corners,  as  well  as  from  the 
^rcat  cities  of  our  land.  We  should  wish  to  see  the  Churches  that 
arc  weak  strengthened,  and  those  that  seem  ready  to  perish  rising 
into  new  vigour ;  we  should  wish  that  those  who  have  been  obliged 
U)  give  up  some  of  their  best  and  strongest  through  migration  to 
ihu  great  centres  of  commerce  and  religion  may  receive  back  in 
some  torni  or  another  from  those  centres  their  alienated  in- 
lu  liiaiicc  ;  we  should  wish  that  prosperity  and  new  life  may  flow 
U)  all  our  cliurchcs  that  all  may  feel  one  and  rejoice  in  mutual 
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afTection  and  help.  Yes,  brethren,  we  want  this  year  the  inter- 
communion and  solidarity  of  our  churches  to  be  a  living  thing, 
so  that  if  any  church  mourns  we  may  all  mourn  with  it,  and  if  any 
church  is  honoured  we  may  all  rejoice  with  it.  We  are  hoping 
to  effect  this  in  some  way  by  our  Church-Aid  and  by  our  Home 
Missionary  contributions ;  but  we  shall  raise  the  sum  proposed,  or, 
at  any  rate,  we  shall  raise  it  from  the  purest  motives  only  as  the 
spirit  of  mutual  care  and  profound  sympathy  is  evoked,  only  as 
"we  feel  that  we  all  equally  belong  to  our  Lord,  and  that  whatever 
we  do  to  the  least  we  do  unto  Him,  only  as  we  are  filled  with 
that  Holy  Spirit  whose  presence  creates  one  common  life  of 
brotherhood  in  the  whole  family  of  the  Church. 

IV.  Once  more  the  year  of  Jubilee  was  a  year  of  high  privi- 
lege. It  was  to  be  a  year  of  liberty.  The  bondman  might  be 
redeemed  and  set  free.  It  was  a  year  of  recovery:  those  who 
were  stripped  of  their  possessions  regained  them. 

A  year  of  Jubilee  must  be  a  year  of  freedom.  Think  of  the 
joy  of  that  soul  which  is  set  free  from  the  fetters  of  superstition 
and  legality  and  sin !  free  from  fear,  free  from  reluctant  servitude, 
free  from  the  bonds  of  habit  and  the  terrors  of  condemnation  ! 
Think  what  a  goodly  heritage  that  church  has  which  exults  in  the 
liberty  wherewith  God  makes  his  children  free,  and,  instead  of 
being  tied  and  bound  by  laws  that  hinder  spontaneity  of  worship 
and  freedom  of  action,  lives  and  serves  in  the  spirit  of  a  child. 
Think  of  the  joy  of  that  preacher  or  that  worker  who,  free  from 
the  bondage  of  doubt,  strong  in  the  freedom  of  faith — sees 
before  him  an  unobstructed  course  and  speaks  the  word  boldly  as 
he  ought  to  speak.  Or  take  the  private  individual  who,  having 
long  obeyed  the  world  and  submitted  to  sin,  wakes  up  to  the  dis- 
covery that  **  to  whom  we  yield  ourselves  servants  to  obey,  his 
servants  we  are  to  whom  we  obey,"  and  that  he  is  the  servant  of 
sin  unto  death;  oh  !  how  great  tlie  joy  when  from  the  bondage  of 
black  despair  he  passes  by  faith  in  Clirist  into  the  light  of  hope, 
and  feels  that  "now  being  made  free  from  sin  and  become  a  servant 
of  God,  he  has  his  fruit  unto  holiness,  and  his  end  everlasting 
Life.''  Or  think  of  the  transition  through  wliich  he  ])asses  who 
long  struggles  in  apparent  hopelessness  against  the  law  of  sin  in 
his  members,  until  in  agony  of  s])irit  he  cries  "  O  wretched  man 
that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death,"  and 
then  through  one  clear  glance  at  Christ  exclaims,  **  I  thank  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  my  Lord.  There  is  now  no  condemnation 
to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but 
after  the  Spirit"  Ay,  when  the  Spirit  comes  into  the  heart,  what 
freedom  he  brings !  **  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is 
liberty." 

And  not  only  liberty,   but  there  is  recovery.     I  know  not 
whether  there  are  many  or  any  of  the  churches  of  our  order  which 
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have  lost  the  rich  inheritance  of  evangelical  truth  which  they  re- 
ceived from  our  fathers.  I  know  not  whether  there  are  many  or 
any  of  the  ministers  of  our  order  who  have  Been  robbed  of  the 
wide,  magnificent  range  of  spiritual  faith  which  their  forefathers 
possessed ;  I  delight  to  believe  that  none  of  them  have  parted 
wholly  with  their  patrimony,  certainly  not  with  the  central  portion 
of  it,  even  if  they  have  allowed  some  rich  fields  to  slip  from  their 
hands.  I  know  not  whether  many  of  either  ministers  or  churches 
have  lost  that  lofty  heritage  of  spiritual  blessing  which  once  marked 
both ;  steadfastness  of  faith,  union  of  soul  with  Christ,  heavenli- 
ness  of  mind,  peace  that  passelh  understanding,  assurance  of  Son- 
ship,  joyous  realizations  of  the  unseen  and  the  Eternal ;  but  this 
I  know,  that  it  would  be  a  blessed  Jubilee  indeed  tliat  witnessed 
the  restoration  of  the  old  faith  in  its  substance,  if  not  in  its  exact 
form,  to  any  who  may  have  lost  it ;  the  restoration  of  the  fulness 
of  life  to  any  with  whom  it  is  now  only  a  name.  And  the  two  go 
together ;  only  as  we  hold  the  pith  of  the  grand  truth  shall  we 
have  the  wealth  of  spiritual  life,  and  only  as  we  have  the  fulness  of 
spiritual  life  can  we  discern  truth  so  profound.  And  both  depend 
upon  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  If  we  live  in  the  Spirit,  we  shall 
have  the  clear  insight  which  discerns  the  deep  things  of  God  ;  if 
we  walk  in  the  Spirit,  we  shall  climb  the  lofty  heights  of  spiritual 
privilege  and  joy.  Oh,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  may  descend  upon 
us  all,  and  bring  us  these  lofty  privileges  of  recovery  and  of 
freedom. 

V.  And  then,  finally,  the  Jubilee  inaugurated  a  new  starL 
The  nation  came  to  a  pause  ;  their  ordinary  course  was  inter- 
rupted ;  they  re-adjusted  their  outward  affairs ;  they  drank  in  life 
and  energy  from  the  year  of  joy ;  they  renewed  their  spiritual 
strength  by  rest  and  quiet  dependence  on  God,  and  thus  they 
were  fitted  to  advance  anew  in  the  lofty  path  which,  as  God's 
children,  they  ought  to  pursue.  So  should  it  be  with  us.  Will 
it  not  be  well  for  us  all  if  vre  can  start  afresh  as  churches,  with 
the  higher  wisdom  which  comes  from  experience,  with  the  greater 
strength  which  comes  from  joy  in  the  Lord,  with  the  holier  zeal 
which  comes  from  recollection  of  the  Divine  favour  ?  Shall  we 
not  desire  to  start  afresh  with  a  more  intense  realization  of  spiritual 
things,  with  greater  spiritual  enlargement,  with  purer  loyalty  to 
our  dear  Lord  and  Saviour,  with  a  stronger  determination  so  to 
employ  our  powers  as  to  bring  those  that  are  without  in  great 
numbers  within  ?  Shall  we  not  strive  and  pray  that  we  may 
be  more  real,  more  earnest,  more  skilful,  more  prayerful,  and 
more  successful  ?  Then  rapidly  shall  we  advance  and  respond 
to  the  call — 

Forward,  flock  of  Jesus,  salt  of  all  ihc  earth, 
Till  each  yearning  purpose  spring  to  glorious  birth. 
Sick,  they  ask  for  hcahng  ;  blind,  they  grope  for  day  ; 
Pour  upon  the  nations  wisdom's  loving  ray. 
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Oh,  may  the  Spirit  of  God  come  and  give  us  and  all  the  churches 
of  our  order,  and  all  the  Churches  of  Christ  of  every  order,  a 
nftw  start  on  a  higher  level :  and  with  more  rapid  step,  with  more 
thoughtful  wisdom,  with  more  earnest  prayer,  with  more  spiritual 
power,  may  America  and  England,  and  the  churches  of  Europe 
^d  Asia,  all  blended  in  one  blessed  brotherhood,  look  to  Christ 
for  strength,  and  in  His  name  and  power  go  forth  till  we  see  the 
worid  yield  to  Him.  Brethren,  may  God  bless  you  and  keep  you 
^  this  time !  May  He  make  His  face  shine  on  you  and  be 
gracious  to  you  !  May  He  lift  on  you  the  light  of  His  coun- 
tenaiice  and  give  you  His  peace.     Amen. 

Another  hymn  was  then  sung,  and  prayer  was  ofifered  by  the 
^^•.  Elkanah  Armitage,  M.A. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  F.  Magoux,  of  Iowa  (U.S.A.),  then  ad- 
^^ssed  the  meeting.     He  said  :  When  I  was  a  Yankee  boy  in  New 
*^gland,  and  was  learning  penmanship,  the  first  thing  impressed 
*^Pon  me  was  "follow  copy."     When  I  came  back  a  day  or  two 
^So  from  Italy,  I  found  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Union,  without 
^^*y  knowledge,  had  cautiously  and  cannily  announced  that  I 
■^'ould  say  something  this  evening.     I  remembered  the  old  rule, 
**  follow  copy."     I  found  when  Dr.  Hannay  was  in  America,  and 
I  had  something  to  do  with  making  him  speak  in  public,  that  he 
^s  docile,  and  I  can  be  nothing  else  than  docile  in  his  hands  to- 
night, and  "follow  copy."    The  announcement  was  that  the  topic 
this  evening  would  be   **  God's  goodness  during  the  last  fifty 
years."     Well,  fathers  and  brethren,  in  all  men's  work  for  Christ, 
God's  goodness  is  the  one  starting-point.    I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
in  our  views  of  what  God  is,  in  His  character  and  certainly  in  His 
nature.     I  do  not  think  that  we  can  start  from  the  relations  of 
the  Diving  Being  to  His  creatures  when  we  form  our  conceptions 
of  what  He  is.    Unless  He  has  creatures  co-eternal  with  Himself, 
there  must  have  been  a  time  when  no  relations  of  His  goodness  to 
man  or  angel  could  have  been  the  standard  for  judging  of  Him. 
It  is  still  good  old  theology,  and  good  new  theology,  brethren, 

Thou  art  the  ever  living  God 
Were  all  the  ncitions  dead. 

And  God  is  what  He  is,  irrespective  of  and  before  His  relations 
to  us. 

But  when  we  come  down  to  the  epochs  of  human  history  and 
Christian  work  the  one  starting-point  is  God's  goodness.  The 
starting-point  fifty  years  ago  of  so  much  of  our  history  as  is  iden- 
tified with  this  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  was 
in  God's  goodness,  and  so  it  has  been  ever)'  year  and  ever}^  day 
since.  Let  me  follow  that  **  copy"  for  a  few  moments,  and  let  me 
.say  to  you,  brethren,  that  you  must  double  your  estimate  of  God's 
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goodness  and  your  gratitude  for  it  if  you  are  going  to  take  into 
your  view  His  goodness  to  the  American  branch  of  the  Congrega- 
tional household  as  well  as  the  English ;  and  I  understand  that 
that  is  to  be  the  case  by  my  being  requested  to  say  a  few  simple, 
devout  words  to  you  to-night  I  find  on  the  Continent  inter- 
national congresses  everywhere.  I  understand  that  this  is  to  be 
in  some  respects  an  international  congress  of  Congregationalism. 
I  judge  so  from  the  generous  and  multitudinous  invitations  that 
we  received  over  the  water,  and  from  the  programme  that  has 
been  issued  for  this  meeting. 

Let  me  say  two  or  three  things,  then,  about  God's  goodness 
from  the  American  standpoint.  First  of  all,  God's  goodness  has 
been  seen  in  this,  that  He  has  done  immeasurably  more  for  the 
faith  and  economy  which  our  glorious  fathers  handed  down  to  us 
than  we  have  done.  Its  preservation,  its  success,  has  not  been 
due  to  our  wisdom,  to  our  zeal,  to  our  love  for  the  principles 
which  we  have  sincerely  professed,  but  it  has  been  owing  to  the 
goodness  of  God  pre-eminently.  We  should  have  lost  all  that 
marvellous  and  precious  heritage  that  came  to  us  from  our  Non- 
conformist fathers — yours  and  mine — if  it  had  depended  entirely 
on  us  that  it  should  be  kept  But  God's  goodness  has  kept  it  for 
the  nations — for  England,  for  America,  for  the  world.  Why,  we 
almost  gave  ourselves  away  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  so  far  as  Congregational  principles, 
distinctive  and  effective,  are  concerned.  We  played  into  the 
hands  of  other  forms  of  economy.  We  have  sometimes  been 
almost  ready  to  give  ourselves  away  in  some  points  as  to  the 
faith  ;  but  if  we  are  kept,  as  I  believe  we  have  been,  substantially 
to  the  vital  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  to  the  clear  principles  of 
religious  liberty  which  we  have  inherited,  it  has  been  owing  to  the 
goodness  of  God.  I^t  us  put  into  this  sentiment  as  Congrega- 
tionalists  the  old  faith  our  fathers  had  when  they  used  to  repeat, 
**  Not  unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  name  be  the  glory."  If  there  be 
any  glory  in  the  Congregational  Puritanism  of  this  day  and  in  its 
promise  for  the  future  it  is  due,  not  to  us,  not  to  you  on  this  side 
or  to  us  on  the  other  side,  but  to  the  goodness  of  God. 

Then,  again,  in  so  far  as  we  have  prospered  and  been  useful 
as  a  portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  it  has  been  through  the 
spirituality  which  God  in  His  great  grace  has  given  us.  We 
sometimes  say  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean — and  I  think  you: 
say  it  also — that  Congregationalism  is  the  poorest  and  weakest 
thing  in  the  world  when  it  is  not  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  when  it  is,  it  is  the  strongest.  Well,  it  follows  logically  fron» 
that,  that  whatever  it  has  accomplished  has  been  accomplished 
by  a  spiritual  element  in  it,  by  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
those  who  have  been  Congregationalists,  and  have  done  the  worTc 
of  Congregationalists  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea.     When  this 
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Union  was  formed  I  was  a  boy  of  ten.  Not  long  since  some  of 
the  first  great  movements  of  American  Christian  benevolence 
originated  In  my  short  life's  span  the  history  of  the  most  mar- 
vellous Christian  activity  in  our  churches  has  been  developed. 
That  great  home  missionary  movement,  the  sending  out  Christian 
forces  to  the  extreme  frontier,  where  thirty-seven  years  of  my  life 
have  been  spent,  beyond  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  that  great 
movement  was  a  revival  of  religion.  The  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  was  a  revival  of  religion  in 
its  origin,  a  revival  of  one  particular  type  and  form  of  religious 
experience  and  labour.  And  the  later  enterprises  in  behalf  of 
freedmen  and  Christian  colleges,  and  so  on,  with  which  we  have 
been  principally  concerned,  have  all  grown  out  of  the  spiritual 
presence  of  God  with  us  in  our  churches  and  in  our  ministry. 
We  have  great  reason  for  thankfulness,  we  have  great  reason  for 
gratitude  and  joy,  but  we  have  reason  to  ascribe  it  all  to  the 
goodness  of  God,  in  that  He  hath  been  with  us  and  that  He  hath 
done  to  us  these  things. 

One  point  more,  my  brethren.  God's  goodness  impresses  me 
in  this — that  the  two  branches  of  the  great  Congregational  body 
divided  by  the  great  ocean  have  not  fallen  out  with  each  other. 
We  have  sometimes  come  pretty  near  it.  I  was  here  seventeen 
years  ago,  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  slaveholders'  war ;  it  was 
painfully  near  it  then.  I  was  the  only  American  present  at  the 
autumnal  meeting  of  this  Union  in  1864  at  Hull.  I  cannot  say 
the  atmosphere  was  ver>'  warm  for  Americans ;  it  was  with  many 
dear  brethren.  How  much  more  we  love  them  because  they 
stood  by  us  in  the  dark  hour.  Oh  !  we  shall  never  cease  to  love 
^hem  with  tenfold  love  because  they  understood  us,  and  because 
they  were  true  to  their  anti-slavery  faith  as  wc  were  true  to  ours 
every  day  and  every  moment  But,  dear  brethren,  there  is  no 
danger  of  our  falling  out  with  each  other  now.  Oh !  who  can 
forget  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  that  sympathy  with  us  which 
has  made  you  hang  over  the  painful  bed  of  our  good  President, 
where  Divine  Providence  permitted  him  to  lay  down  his  great 
office  and  his  precious  life — a  chief  magistrate  whom  we  honoured 
chiefly  because  he  was  a  Christian  man.  And,  dear  brethren,. 
nothing  can  ever  come  between  you  and  us  after  that.  I  feel  not 
only  that  it  has  cemented  England  and  America,  and  everything 
that  relates  to  liberty  and  civilization,  but  that  it  has  cemented 
the  Congregationalism  of  England  and  America  as  never  before. 
And  now,  dear  brethren,  we  are  going  on  together  as  one.  I 
came  across  the  Channel  the  other  day  in  an  odd,  unique  ferry- 
boat running  between  Calais  and  Dover.  She  has  two  bows,  two 
hulls  apparently,  and  two  engines,  but  they  go  one  way,  there  is 
one  powerful  force  driving  both  bows  in  one  direction.  Brethren, 
let  the  twin  Congregationalism  of  the  two  continents  go  with  the 
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divine  propulsion  of  almighty  and  most  glorious  grace  in  one  and 
the  same  direction,  inseparable  now  and  for  ever,  carrying  forward 
the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer,  religious  liberty,  and  .everything 
that  is  precious,  till  the  end  of  time.  It  must  be  so,  for  every 
tender  Christian  heart  will  pray  that  it  may  be  so.  It  must  be  so, 
because  all  true  Christian  experience  will  recognize  that  it  is 
God's  goodness,  both  in  us  and  in  you,  that  has  brqught  us  to 
sympathize  together,  whether  in  joy  or  in  sorrow.  It  must  be  so, 
because  God,  I  believe,  means  that  it  shall  be  so.  We  obey  the 
Biblical  precept,  and  as  you  have  wept  with  those  that  wept,  we 
rejoice  with  those  that  do  rejoice.  We  Americans  join  heartily 
in  all  the  gratulations  and  congratulations  of  this  Jubilee  occasion. 
But  let  me  repeat,  if  repetition  will  not  weaken  instead  of  adding 
emphasis,  the  last  sentiments  of  Mr.  Harrison,  that  gratitude  and 
jubilation  are  for  spiritual  ends,  for  the  increase  of  activity  and 
usefulness,  for  the  enhancement  of  power,  to  set  us  fon\'ard  in 
our  work  that  we  may  accomplish  more  for  our  blessed  Master 
and  do  more  to  save  the  world.  If  this  be  the  effect  of  the 
Jubilee,  how  blessed  will  be  the  churches  of  England,  and  how 
thankful  we  should  be  that  you  have  met  for  such  a  Jubilee,  and 
that  all  you  plan  and  do  is  accomplished  successfully  in  this 
Jubilee  year.     (Applause.) 

Another  hymn  was  then   sung,  and   after  prayer  had  been 
offered  by  the  Rev.  R.  Balgarnie,  the  meeting  terminated. 


THE   FIRST  SESSION. 

The  Assembly  met  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall  on  Tuesday  morning, 
October  4,  The  body  of  the  hall  was  reserved  for  the  delegates, 
visitors  being  admitted  to  the  galleries.  There  was  a  very  large 
attendance  of  both,  and  the  spacious  building  was  well  filled  in 
every  part.  The  proceedings  were  commenced  by  singing,  after 
whicj^  the  Rev.  W.  Hewgill,  of  Farn worth,  read  Ephesians  iv., 
and  offered  prayer.  Another  hymn  was  then  sung.  The  devo- 
tional service  ended, 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Allom,  Chairman  of  the  Union,  whose  rising 
was  greeted  vnXh.  a  loud  burst  of  applause,  delivered  the  following 
address : — 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE   FUTURE. 

Dear  and  Honoured  Brethren, 

The  free  course  of  the  spirit  is  grievously  hindered  by  vindi- 
cations of  its  embodiments.  To  men  intent  upon  spiritual  pur- 
poses it  is  irritating  and  humiliating  to  have  to  expend  time  and 
energies  in  contentions  for  the  validity  of  mere  organization. 
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Compared  with  the  life  of  the  spirit,  forms  of  Church  construction 
are  of  trivial  importance ;  of  no  importance  at  all  indeed,  save  as 
they  embody  and  nurture  the  life  itself.  Some  embodiment  or 
other  ail  spiritual  things  must  take ;  and  upon  tlie  fitness  of  it, 
the  fulness  and  the  fruitfulness,  the  freedom  and  the  aggressive 
power,  nay,  sometimes  the  very  continuance  of  the  life  may 
depenci. 

Great  principles,  moreover,  are  often  determined  by  very  sub- 
ordinate conditions.  Battles  upon  which  the  freedom  or  the  fate 
of  nations  may  turn  are  often  joined  on  trivial  occasions.  This, 
to  seasible  men,  is  the  only  excuse  for  ecclesiastical  polemics,  and 
for  suoli  vindications  of  the  legitimacy  and  fitness  of  our  Congre- 
gatidnal  Church  order  as  this  Jubilee  seemed  to  demand  in  ray 
address  from  the  chair  in  May. 

We  may,  I  think,  to-day  venture  upon  ground  intrinsically 
^"g^r.  We  very  gladly  turn  from  mere  embodiments  of  the 
spiritual  life  to  the  spiritual  life  itself.  It  will  be  equally  con- 
gruous- with  our  Jubilee  to  attempt  to  set  some  principles  of  it  in 
^^  ^^S^t  of  clear  definitions,  to  appraise  their  intrinsic  qualities, 
and  to  urge  their  practical  application  to  the  interests  of  our 
Churohes. 

For  while,  in  their  own  high  pbce  of  right,  principles  them- 
selves are  eternal  and  unswerving,  and  amid  the  conflicting  and 
confusing  forces  of  human  life  work  out  their  purposed  issues, 
^'^  u^  our  ignorance  or  waywardness,  may  discern  them  mistily,  or 
leave  them  weakly,  and  find  them  again  only  when,  after  confused 
and  hurtful  wanderings,  we  return  to  the  paths  which  they  rule. 

Hlven  in  our  noblest  contentions,  chance  impulses  or  passing 
PJ^J^ciices  and  passions  too  often  usuqj  the  place  of  simple  prin- 
f^P*^s,  Divine  methods,  and  impersonal  ends.  Right  itself  may 
^.  r-*Va.rsued  as  a  mere  expediency,  and  for  selfish  purposes, 
^ctoi-y  may  be  sought  for  the  passion  of  the  polemic  rather  than 
^^  ^H^  conscience  of  truth. 

*^t:  the  Ixjst,  there  is  in  our  contention  much  of  blind  instinct, 

J-  .^    c:fcf  the  maintenance  of  a  line  of  tradition  along  which  the 
^  ^^    ^f  principles  fitfully  plays  rather  than  steadily  shines. 
J .  ^^<i  all  need,  therefore,  to  keep  our  ideal  before  us,  to  set  our- 
^    ^^  ^  in  the  light  of  God's  thought  and  purposes,  and  honestly  to 

•  ,     ^^ur  aims,  our  methods,  and  our  tempers  by  the  lofty  prin- 
v  ^  ^    of  the   Divine  order.     It  is  not  so  easy  to  free  ourselves 

,  ^^       the  dominant  passions  of  the  hour,  from  the  traditions  of 
^^^^hes  and  schools — to  ai)praise  movements  and  qualities  as  it 

,  ^^     i«  vacuo  ;  to  determine  whether  our  guiding  star  be  solar  or 

K*^^^^^  whether  our  ideal  itself  will  bear  the  tests  of  the  pure 

l^-*^  light  of  truth;  whether  it  satisfies  the  spiritual  principles 

I^    instincts  of  our  own  moral  nature  and  of  our  concept  of  God 

^^Q^  self. 
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For  such  an  inquiry,  indeed,  few  men  are  adequate,  and  yet  it 
is  imperative  upon  even  the  feeblest.  My  own  modest  purpose  is 
in  some  simple,  practical  ways  to  apply  to  our  Church  aims  and 
methods  such  tests  as  spiritual  principles  and  our  own  moral 
consciousness  may  supply. 

For  the  domain  of  principles  is  not  so  much  that  of  meta- 
physics as  of  practical  experience;  principles  themselves  are 
tested  not  so  much  by  theories  as  by  the  uses  of  life. 

I.  The  first  essential  in  the  maintenance  of  a  true  Church  life 
is  the  fundamental  distinction  between  Divine  ordinations  and 
human  circumstance — the  former  determining  principles,  the 
latter  expediencies. 

In  practical  Church  life  these  are  continually  getting  inter- 
mixed. In  subtle  forms  the  foot  of  expediency  intrudes  into  the 
domain  of  Divine  principles,  and  sometimes  great  principles  are 
permitted  to  lapse  into  mere  expediencies.  Few  things  are  more 
difficult  than  the  practical  maintenance  of  the  boundary-line 
between  the  two.  Disregard  of  it  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  most 
of  our  ecclesiastical  strifes,  our  mistakes,  and  our  weaknesses. 
To  exalt  mere  human  expediency  to  the  place  and  inviolability  of 
Divine  principle,  or  to  reduce  Divine  principle  to  the  place  of 
mere  human  expediency,  is  fatal  to  the  authority  of  both,  and 
confuses  both  the  Divine  order  and  human  conduct 

The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  makes  the  distinc- 
tion even  in  Divine  institutions — between  the  **  things"  of  Judaism 
**  that  are  ready  to  vanish  away,"  and  the  things  of  Christianity 
that  abide,  **  the  kingdom  that  cannot  be  moved." 

In  Christianity  itself  the  distinction  between  the  essential  and 
the  circumstantial  is  just  as  imperative.  It  is  the  distinction 
between  spirit  and  body,  the  building  and  the  scaffolding,  the 
warfare  and  its  weapons,  the  end  and  the  means.  And  in  pro- 
portion as  the  means  are  effective — when  the  spirit  is  greatly 
ministered  to  by  the  body,  when  the  building  rapidly  rises,  when 
signal  victories  are  won — it  becomes  difficult  to  keep  them  from 
usurping  a  vital  place. 

Forms  of  truth  are  shaped  by  the  exigencies  of  polemical  war- 
fare ;  and,  because  they  are  made  mighty  through  God,  we  give 
to  the  casual  creed  the  place  of  normal  truth ;  the  strategic 
position  becomes  part  of  the  city  of  God. 

Forms  of  Church  life  which  the  expediency  of  special  cir- 
cumstances may  dictate  are  made  normal  and  authoritative, 
irrespective  altogether  of  varying  conditions.  Because  certain 
forms  of  Church  life  have  counteracted  special  abuses,  vindicated 
spiritual  prerogatives,  and  enshrined  precious  liberties,  we  contend 
for  them  as  in  all  circumstances  and  ages  essential  to  spiritual  life^ 

Forms  of  Church  worship,  which  have  specially  ministered  to 
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peculiar  conditions  of  culture  or  feeling,  or  which  were  the  im- 
perative alternatives  of  a  degraded  sensuousness,  or  of  a  mechanical 
Church  life,  and  which  gave  a  new  enthusiasm  to  life,  new  wings 
to  faith,  a  new  domain  to  liberty, — opening  for  us,  maybe,  a  new 
way  into  the  holy  place  of  God, — ^are  forthwith  stereotyped  and 
canonized  as  the  only  forms  of  worship  compatible  with  spiritual 
life  itself. 

Things  may  cfaim  honourable  place  in  the  historic  records  of 
the  Church,  weapons  and  trophies  of  great  theological  or  spiritual 
victories  may  claim  an  admiring  reverence  in  the  museum  of  the 
Church,  inasmuch  as  they  mark  notable  epochs  of  past  develop- 
ment ;  but  they  are  not  conditions  •  of  imperative  conformity, 
weapons  for  our  present  warfare,  or  the  means  and  measure  of  our 
present  development  Emphatically  are  they  **  things  behind," 
worthy  of  historical  remembrance,  but  to  be  practically  forgotten 
in  our  **  stretching  forward  to  the  things  that  are  before." 

Often,  therefore,  the  prophet  of  more  spiritual  vision  has  had 
sternly  to  disallow  even  the  claims  of  natural  sentiment.  The 
memorial  serpent  of  brass,  at  one  time  enshrined  in  the  very  ark 
of  God  for  the  nourishment  of  pious  feeling,  so  perverts  it  at 
another  time  that  it  has  to  be  designated  Nehushtan,  and  ruth- 
lessly destroyed.  For  it  is  one  of  the  curses  of  superstition  that 
it  disables  natural  reverence.  To  preserve  the  city  from  invasion, 
its  pleasant  suburbs  may  have  to  be  razed ;  to  save  the  country, 
its  harvest  may  have  to  be  sacrificed.  When  human  things,  in 
themselves  legitimate,  are  exalted  to  the  place  of  the  Divine,  it 
becomes  imperative  altogether  to  disallow  them ;  "  hating  even 
the  garments  spotted  by  the' flesh." 

At  every  cost  the  clear  distinction  between  the  circumstantial 
and  the  essential,  the  human  and  the  Divine,  must  be  firmly 
maintained  Upon  this  the  purity,  the  vigour,  and  the  progress 
of  the  Churches  depend. 

There  is,  I  venture  to  think,  need  for  the  urgency,  not  only 
in  relation  to  sacerdotal  Churches  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
rationalistic  theories  on  the  other,  but  also  to  Churches  which, 
like  our  own,  the  most  strenuously  oppose  to  these  their  Evan- 
gelical faith  and  methods.  We,  all  of  us,  build  into  the  city  of 
God  "wood,  hay,  stubble."  We  are  continually  putting  over  its 
portals  tablets  inscribed  with  denominational  or  human  names ; 
or  demanding  at  its  barriers  some  sectarian  shibboleth  by  which 
all  who  would  enter  are  tested ;  or  imposing  upon  its  common 
life  some  sumptuary  laws  incongruous  with  its  true  freedom  and 
interests ;  or  upon  its  worship  some  ritual  or  ordinance  in  which 
the  human  and  the  Divine  are  subtly  mixed  up,  and  a  common 
sanction  claimed  for  both.  So  that,  instead  of  the  pure  spirituality^ 
the  broad  catholicity,  and  the  noble  liberties  of  the  true  kingdom 
of  God,  Churches  organize  themselves  in  sects,  take  upon  them 
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the  bondage  of  creeds,  and  constrain  their  lives  into  mechanical 
conformity  to  ritual  ordinances.  How  rapidly  the  cathoHc 
liberties  of  Primitive  Church  life  were  narrowed  into  arbitrary 
conventionalisms,  first  of  the  Greek,  then  of  the  Roman  Chupch  t 
How  suggestive  of  narrowness  and  intolerance  the  controversies 
of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries ;  the  schism,  for  instance,  oq 
the  observance  of  Easter  !  With  what  fatal  facility  the  Churches 
of  the  Reformation  took  the  impress  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  of 
Cranmer  and  Xnox, .  of  Anglican  and  Puritan  !  How  modem 
Churcjbes  designate  themselves  by  individual  names  or  f>eculiar 
observances,  dissent  from  which  is  unconsciously  regarded  as  the 
measure  of  departure  from  Christ !  Even  when,  in  revolt  from 
all  conventional  Churches,  men  have  repudiated  Paul  and  Cephas 
and  ApoUos,  and  have  made  it  their  boast  "  We  are  of  Christ,** 
they  have  only  recoiled  into  a  sectarian  repudiation  of  sectarianism, 
having  a  special  animosity  of  its  own. 

Theoretically,  two  things  are  clear — 

Firsts  that  the  human  can  have  no  co-ordinate  or  permanent 
place  with  the  Divine. 

The  Divine  is  spiritual,  vital,  essential ;  therefore  it  is  catholic 
and  eternal.  The  human  is  material,  circumstantial,  fortuitous  ; 
therefore  it  is  local,  fluctuating,  and  temporary.  However  i>er- 
tinent  and  effective  for  its  special  occasion,  it  becomes  incon- 
gruous and  effete  through  changing  circumstances,  it  cannot, 
therefore,  continue ;  it  is  a  **  fashion  of  this  world  which  passeth 
away ;"  and  if  it  be  not  thrown  off  in  the  natural  development  of 
things,  it  will  be  perversely  built  into  the  edifice  as  •"  wood,  hay, 
stubble,"  and  will  have  at  last  to  be  burned  out  by  the  fire  of 
God.  And  the  more  assiduously  it  has  been  built  into  the  fabric, 
the  more  inextricably  it  has  been  intermixed  with  the  Divine,  the 
more  dislocating  will  be  the  rectifying  process,  and  the  more 
devastating  its  issue.  Think  of  the  melancholy  debris  to  which 
God's  fire  must  reduce  many  august  ecclesiastical  fabrics ;  the 
huge  and  manifold  carnality,  superstition,  and  ceremony,  the 
meagre  residuum  of  genuine  spiritual  life ! 

Secondly^  the  weakness  and  worthlessness  of  Church  sj'stems 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  "wood,  hay,  stubble"  built  into 
them.  WTiat  a  fractious  mixture  of  eternal  truths  with  human 
expediencies  it  often  is  !  How  the  spiritual  is  coiTupted  and 
hampered  by  the  carnal ! 

Do  we,  then,  as  Churches  clearly  maintain  this  distinction 
between  the  two?  And,  while  freely  employing  human  expe- 
dients, keep  them  from  usurping  the  place  of  Divine  verities  ? 

There  is  no  formula  that  can  designate  them  ;  no  rubric  that 
can  assign  them.  Like  all  things  of  the  spirit  they  are  "  spiritually 
discerned."  It  is  the  culture  of  a  life  that  has  to  be  inculcated, 
not  a  Church  order  tliat  has  to  be  regulated  ;  only,  more  than  in 
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most  Churches,  our  traditions  and  our  spiritual  culture  will,  we 
think,  facilitate  its  attainment. 

We  need,  therefore,  a  clear  spiritual  eye  to  keep  constant 
watch  against  the  intrusion  of  the  ecclesiastical  into  the  domain 
of  the  spiritual,  and  a  firm  discriminating  hand  which,  while  using 
things  circumstantial  for  their  purposes,  resolutely  refuses  them 
further  place,  however  potent  they  may  have  been.  Often, 
indeed,  the  best  things  must  be  the  most  imperatively  disallowed. 
There  are  "  lights  from  heaven  that  lead  astray ;  '*  there  are 
viftues  that  destroy  Churches  as  well  as  nations : 

•*  Lest  one  ^tff/ custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 

The  human  form  of  apprehending  truth  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  its  Divine  substance ;  which  determines  the  place 
of  Church  creeds.  The  human  embodiment  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  spiritual  life;  which  determines  the  place  of 
ecclesiastical  organizations.  The  human  mode  may  not  dominate 
the  worshipping  inspiration;  which  determines  the  place  of 
Church  ritual.  The  human  im])lement  may  not  l>e  confounded 
with  vital  processes;  which  determines  the  place  of  religious 
agencies. 

Than  such  discriminations  few  things  demand  a  finer  spiritual 
faculty,  or  are  practically  more  arduous.  Who  is  there  who  pre- 
cisely maintains  them?  who  draws  firmly  the  boundary  line 
between  the  domains  of  the  spiritual  and  the  material  ?  or  could 
l>e  certain  how  much  is  of  the  Divine  life,  how  much  of  the 
human  organism  ? 

We  ourselves,  moreover,  are  ever  growing  to  greater  power  of 
spiritual  understanding.  As  we  "  become  men,  we  put  away 
childish  things."  Church  creeds  change  and  loosen ;  Church 
forms  are  reduced  to  expediencies  ;  the  formative  husk  falls  away 
as  the  spiritual  fruit  ripens  ;  the  letter  is  increasingly  dominated 
by  the  spirit ;  that  which  yesterday  was  full  of  inherent  sanctity 
is  to-day  but  an  ark  of  gopher- wood,  a  depository  for  God's  truth, 
a  point  for  His  shechinah  to  rest  upon.  Sometimes,  that  Ho 
may  rebuke  our  superstition,  God  will  j)ermit  His  very  ark  itself 
to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Philistines.  The  sanctities  of 
one  age  become  the  expediencies  of  another,  the  obstacles  and 
corruptions  of  a  third. 

Only  spiritual  aptitudes  and  sympathies  can  rule  the  process. 
With  ourselves  it  rests  to  hasten  or  to  retard  the  development  of 
the  spiritual.  Both  in  individual  life  and  in  Church  life  the  edu- 
cation of  the  spiritual  is  our  own  responsibility.  Religious  sym- 
pathy, true  idea,  cultured  sensibilities,  right  endeavour,  guarded 
habit,  do  much  to  give  keenness  to  intuition,  and  ascendency  to 
the  spiritual — '*  A  conscience  exercised  to  discern  between  good 
and  evil.'' 
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How  striking  the  persistency  and  the  development  of  t)rpe  in 
Churches ! 

Think  of  Greek  and  Roman,  Anglican  and  Puritan  Churches. 
How  invariable  the  type,  how  persistent  the  tendency,  how  con- 
tinuous the  development  of  each — "  they  go  from  strength  to 
strength."  Sacerdotal  Churches  become  more  and  more  impe- 
rious and  ritual ;  Evangelical  Churches  more  and  more  spiritual 
and  free.  Hence  the  responsibility  of  our  Congregational 
Churches  to  cultivate  and  develop  the  spiritual  principles  and 
tendencies  of  our  forefathers,  so  that  we  may  attain  to  clearer 
heights  of  spiritual  discernment,  to  larger  ways  of  spiritual  free- 
dom, to  richer  fruits  of  spiritual  life. 

It  never  indeed  can  be  an  absolute  alternative.  So  far  as  we 
know,  pure  spirit  cannot  exist  either  in  life  or  in  thought.  Some 
body  must  be  prepared  for  it  Some  medium  of  communication 
is  essential  to  it.  Thought  must  have  material  and  inspiration 
and  forms  of  expression.  Life  must  have  its  quickening,  its  vital 
causation  and  nurture,  from  Him  who  is  the  Fountain  of  life,  and 
for  its  ministry  it  must  find  some  form  of  embodiment. 

Hence  in  the  discrimination  of  the  human  and  the  Divine, 
which  I  am  insisting  upon,  the  encroachment  of  the  material  and 
the  sensual  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  not  the  only  antagonist  to 
be  guarded  against.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  to  contend 
against  the  sensuous  degradation  of  the  spiritual ;  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  to  contend  against  the  emasculation  of  the  ultra- 
or  the  pseudo-  spiritual,  the  entire  or  undue  disallowance  of  the 
human. 

Thus,  a  school  of  modern  thinkers  is  strongly  asserting  itself, 
which,  rightly  apprehending  the  transcendency  of  the  spiritual  in 
religious  life,  presses  as  a  logical  inference  that  all  that  is  not 
intrinsically  spiritual  is  to  be  disallowed  or  disparaged.  A  kind 
of  resuscitated  Manicheism  arrays  their  thought  and  their  feeling 
against  all  material  ministries  to  spiritual  life.  Not  only  creeds 
and  churches,  but  the  Bible  and  the  Christ  are  relegated,  and 
somewhat  contemptuously,  to  the  domain  of  the  circumstantial 
and  the  superfluous,  if  not  the  inimical.  It  is  a  kind  of  Persian 
Cosmos  of  the  Spirit.  Ormuzd  is  antagonistically  arrayed  against 
Ahriman.  Instead  of  the  deeper  harmony  of  life,  which  deter- 
mines the  place  and  mutual  relations  of  spirit  and  body,  the 
shallower  and  discredited  conception  of  an  antinomy  of  life  is  set 
up  ;  spirit  and  matter  are  essential  and  eternal  foes. 

Thus  in  the  address  of  Dr.  James  Martineau — clarum  et 
vencrabiU  nomen — recently  addressed  to  his  Unitarian  brethren, 
and  entitled  "  Our  Loss  and  Gain  in  Recent  Theology,"  this 
position  is  taken.  Personally,  I  cannot  refer  to  this  great  thinker 
without  a  respectful  tribute  to  the  literary  beauty,  religious  sin- 
cerity, and  spiritual  sensibility  that  characterize  him.     Few  men 
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r^ard  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  a  purer  or  more  passionate 
spiritual  affection.  Few  have  rendered  to  Him  a  more  reverential 
homage,  a  worship  absolute  in  everything  but  in  name,  and  more, 
I  often  think,  than  he  himself  knows — "  the  spirit  of  the  prophet 
is  not  subject  to  the  prophet."  Few  men  dogmatically  denying 
evangelical  belief  have  yielded  their  hearts  more  fully  to  their 
influence.  None  the  less  do  I  feel  it  imperative  to  take  strong 
exception  to  the  positions  taken  in  this  address. 

Congratulating  his  co-religionists  on  the  '*  total  disappearance 
of  all  external  audiority  in  religion,"  Dr.  Martineau  tells  them  that 
*'  the  yoke  of  the  Bible  has  followed  the  yoke  of  the  Church ;" 
and  that,  in  relation  to  their  present  standpoint,  "  the  conception 
of  a  canonical  literature  that  shall  for  ever  serve  as  a  Divine 
Statute  Book  belongs  to  an  age  of  culture  that  has  passed  away. 
.  •  •  It  is  simply  a  f<ict  that  dictated  faith  and  duty  are  no 
longer  possible,  and  that  by  way  of  textual  oracle,  you  can  carry 
to  the  soul  no  vision  of  God,  no  contrition  for  sin,  no  sigh  for 
righteousness ;"  that  that  which  "  was  once  used  as  a  text-book 
has  become  a  human  literature ;"  that  we  are  "  driven  from  words 
to  realities,  and  must  sink  right  home  to  the  inward  springs  of 
religion  in  our  nature  and  experience." 

In  the  orator's  judgment,  therefore,  emancipation  from  the 
**  book-theology ''  of  the  Bible,  as  he  designates  it,  is  the  first  great 
step  in  an  advance  to  the  spiritual. 

Of  course  it  is  true  that,  on  any  conception  of  it,  the  Bible  is 
only  an  external  ministry  to  the  inward  spiritual  life ;  but  is  it,  as 
here  represented,  only  a  minister  of  the  transient  thought  of  darker 
ages,  of  intermediate  stages  of  development  ?  Is  it  not  rather,  as 
for  eighteen  centuries  most  Christian  men  have  deemed  it,  a  record 
of  indubitable  facts,  of  successive  manifestations  of  God,  a 
developing  revelation  of  fundamental  and  eternal  truths  in  the 
theology  of  the  true  God,  and  of  essential  requirements  in  a  true 
religious  life  ?  In  all  human  sciences  there  are  phases  of  belief 
that  pass  with  more  perfect  knowledge ;  but  are  there  not  also 
fundamental  truths  that  no  change  of  opinion  affect  ?  To  which 
category  do  the  fundamental  teachings  of  the  Bible  belong  ? 

I  must  confess  to  a  little  surprise  that  so  acute  a  thinker  as 
Dr.  Martineau  should  have  so  conceived  of  the  Bible  which  he 
repudiates.  Is  it  an  accurate  representation  of  the  Bible  that  it 
is,  primarily  at  least,  a  "dictated  faith  and  duty,"  a  ''book- 
theology,"  a  book  of  words  as  contrasted  with  realities,  a  "  textual 
oracle,"  a  theological  creed,  an  ethical  code  ?  Is  not  its  true  cha- 
racter that  of  a  historical  record  ?  The  Bible  does  involve  theo- 
logical truths,  it  does  inculcate  religious  duties ;  but  it  does  not 
take  the  form  either  of  an  oracle,  a  creed,  or  a  code  Other  reli- 
gious books  do  this — the  Vedas  and  the  Koran,  for  example — the 
result  of  which  is  an  ever-growing  anachronism,  a  mass  of  obsolete 
c 
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ideas  and  prescriptions.    So  misrepresent  the  Bible,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  avokl  confusion  and  paradox. 

The  Scdptures  of  the  older  dispensations  contain  institutions 
aiid  «:ules,  partial  ideas  and  prescriptions  which  the  Christian  life 
of  the  New  Testament  has  altogether  outgrown.  The  religious 
ideal  of  Sinai  and  of  the  Jewish  Leviticus  is  even  formally  super- 
seded by  the  religious  ideal  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Christian  con- 
science avowedly  transcends  the  Jewish  conscience.  But  this  only 
proves  that  the  Bible  is  formally  a  histcnry.  Its  one  great  purpose 
is  to  record,  in  a  series  of  historic  revelations,  the  development  of 
God*s  great  saving  purpose  in  Jesus  Christ ;  a  purpose  demanding 
gradual  preparation  and  religious  education.  It  necessarily,  there- 
fore, presents  the  thought  of  God  in  its  relation  to  the  religious 
life  of  man  in  various  aspects,  and  in  successive  stages  of  develop- 
ment. God  "  spake  unto  the  fathers  by  divers  portions  and  in 
divers  naanners  until  at  the  end  of  the  days  He  spake  in  His  Son  f  ^ 
a  manner  of  revebtion  altogether  incompatible  with  the  idea  of 
an  oracle,  a  creed,  or  a  code.  It  is  a  series  of  successive  revela- 
tions of  God  to  man,  exhibited  as  life  only  can  be  exhibited,in 
dramatic  incidents,  in  individual  biographies,  in  national  history,, 
in  contemporary  song  and  sermon,  poem  and  prophecy;  in  forms, 
that  is,  as  varied  as  the  thinkings  and  moods  and  experiences  of 
actual  human  life. 

Whatever  theological  or  religious  teaching  there  is,  it  takes 
fhe  form  that  all  historic  teaching  takes.  We  see  the  Divine 
-ideas,  we  see  phases  of  human  character,  we  see  the  moral 
sequ^ice  of  human  actions.  God  gives  institutions  and  laws  to  * 
Israel  suited  to  its  stage  of  religious  development ;  David  pours 
out  in  song  the  religious  ideas  of  his  age ;  Isaiah  prophesies  to 
the  actual  condition  of  the  people.  God  reveals  His  thoughts 
and  urges  forward  His  great  purpose  through  the  characters  and 
histories  of  men.  Divine  truths  take  form  in  human  thought ; 
Divine  purposes  are  advanced  by  human  conduct.  Patriarch, 
prophet,  king — -Abraham,  Moses,  David — all  contribute  the  ser- 
vice of  their  respective  epochs.  God's  truth  and  holiness  are 
seen  in  their  practical  conflicts  with  human  error  and  sin-  With 
lofty  over-ruling  purpose  He  urges  His  steady  course  against  even 
the  strongest  human  passions,  the  strongest  national  tendencies. 
Nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  the  steady  advance  of  generation 
after  generation  ;  each  actor,  each  event  a  reluctant  or  an  un- 
conscious contributor  to  the  Divine  working,  until  the  whole 
process  is  explained  by  its  consummation  in  Christ  From  the 
first  vague  promise  of  a  deliverer  to  the  transgressor  in  Eden^ 
through  a  thousand  forms,  ixistitutions,  and  experiences  of  human 
life,  each  a  natural  and  progressive  stage  df  development,  we  see 
the  grand  process  unconsciously  advancing,  tintil,  when  from  the 
advent  of  the  Christ  we  look  back  upon  it,  we  see  an  orderly  plan 
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and  a  continuous  development,  which  in  its  manifold  conditions 
and  hannonies  is  a  miracle  of  history.  It  does  not  lessen  the 
inspiration  of  lawgiver  or  prophet  that  he  prophesies  to  his  own 
generation.  It  does  not  affect  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  writers 
that  tiiey  record  contemporary  events,  contemporary  relations  of 
God  to  man ;  it  simply  enhances  the  harmony  of  the  whole  series 
of  writings — so  unconsciously  and  providentially  gathered  into 
the  canoD — into  a  miracle  which  only  the  supernatural  can 
explain. 

If,  then,  this  be  the  character  of  the  Bible,  as  it  indisputably 
is — not  an  oracle,  not  a  theological  creed,  not  a  code  of  religious 
precepts,  but  the  historical  development  of  a  saving  purpose — in 
what  rational  sense  can  the  Bible  be  dispensed  with,  or  religious 
men  emancipate  themselves  from  its  yoke  ?  As  well  talk  of 
dispensing  with  the  history  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  of  being 
emancipated  from  the  yoke  of  the  constitutional  history  of  Eng- 
land. As  well  talk  of  dispensing  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
physical  creation,  or  of  man's  intellectual  or  moral  nature,  through 
which,  according  to  our  ever-developing  intelligence,  God  reveals 
Himself,  and  man  grows  to  his  science. 

The  only  rational  and  pertinent  (luestion  concerning  the  Bible 
is.  Is  it  true  ?  Are  the  representations  of  God  which  it  develops 
historically  and  morally  accurate  ?  Did  these  Divine  manifesta- 
tions occur,  and  are  they  congruous  with  our  own  moral  nature, 
and  with  our  conceptions  of  God  ?  Is  the  historical  testimony 
sustained  by  our  moral  consciousness  ?  Does  the  Bible  as  a 
whole — as  a  progressive  revelation  of  God  finding  its  consumma- 
tion in  Christ — realize  our  highest  moral  ideal  of  what  God  should 
be  and  do  ? 

All  other  questions  concerning  the  Bible — its  canon,  its  inspi- 
ration, its  authors — are  imi>ortant  only  as  they  concern  this.  All 
other  phenomena  of  the  Bible  record — its  dispensations,  its  ordi- 
nances, its  miracles,  its  prophecies — are  subordinate  to  this  p-ejit 
moral  conception  of  the  formal  and  developing  puq^ose  of  the 
whole.  Imperfect  in  relation  to  the  ultimate  revelation  of  Christ 
the  earlier  teachings  of  the  Bible  may  and  must  be ;  but  imijer- 
fection  is  not  error,  save  as  childhood  is  error,  as  pupilage  is 
error;  mther  is  it  undeveloped  truth. 

Theological  doctrines  and  religious  precepts  lie  in  the  Bible 
as  scientific  doctrines  and  ])hysical  injunctions  lie  in  the  pheno- 
mena and  properties  of  nature,  they  have  to  l)e  gradually  fonnu- 
lated  by  study  and  experience.  Just  as  the  science  and  physical 
ministry  of  each  generation  arc  j)roi)ortionate  to  its  developing 
knowledge  of  nature,  so  its  theological  wisdom  and  religious  good- 
ness are  proportionate  to  its  developing  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 
Neither  faith  nor  duty  is  dictated  in  the  pedagogic  way  that  Dr. 
Martineau  assumes;   **a  Divine  text-book,''  in  this  sense,  the 
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Bible  nowhere  professes  to  be.  But  that  it  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  "human  literature*'  its  marvellous  phenomena  compel 
us  to  conclude.  If  it  be  not  the  supernatural  record  of  God's 
historic  revelation  of  Himself,  it  is  a  miracle  of  fortuitous  plan  and 
purpose,  of  intellectual  and  moral  harmony,  more  inexplicable  still. 

In  every  sense,  moreover,  that  is  not  trifling,  words  are  not 
the  antitheses  of  realities,  but  their  necessary  expression,  the 
means  whereby  the  knowledge  of  realities  is  conveyed ;  without 
which,  indeed,  every  department  of  Science  would  be  incalculably 
impoverished.  Why  should  words  be  a  more  incongruous  medium 
for  making  us  acquainted  with  the  history  of  God's  revelation  of 
Himself,  and  with  His  thoughts  concerning  man's  religious  life, 
than  for  making  us  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Julius  Caesar, 
or  with  the  ideas  of  Plato  ? 

How,  again,  in  the  sense  intended,  is  it  philosophically  pos- 
sible to  find  "  the  inward  springs  of  religion  in  our  own  nature 
and  experience,"  any  more  than  to  find  there  the  inward  springs 
of  history,  or  of  science,  or  of  philosophy,  or  of  social  conduct  ? 
Capacity  w^e  possess,  faculty  we  possess,  but  neither  is  inspiration. 
It  is  not  even  the  material  which  supplies  it ;  much  less  is  it  a 
"  spring."  Before  religion  can  well  up  in  "  our  own  nature,"  know- 
ledge of  Divine  things  must  be  imparted  to  it ;  and  if  experience 
bears  any  testimony,  the  very  disposition  for  true  religiousness,  what 
we  figuratively  call  "  life,"  must  be  quickened  by  that  Divine  touch 
from  which  all  life  comes.  What  other  part  of  our  nature  is 
sufficient  for  its  own  knowledge  and  development  ?  In  virtue  of 
what  analogy  can  this  be  claimed  for  our  religiousness  ? 

In  thus  repudiating  the  Bible  and  its  yoke,  Dr.  Martineau  can 
hardly,  I  think,  mean  that  in  their  advance  towards  the  spiritual 
in  religion  he  and  his  co-religionists  have  soared  so  high  that  they 
have  left  beneath  their  feet  as  effete  things  the  theological  teach- 
ings and  ethical  ideals  of  the  Bible.  He  would,  I  think,  be  the 
first  to  acknowledge  that  in  the  entire  range  of  human  speculation 
there  is  no  conception  of  God  so  sublime  as  that  of  "  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  no  ideal  of  moral  life 
comparable  to  that  of  the  precepts  of  Christ  and  of  the  example 
which  the  peerless  life  of  Christ  constitutes.  But  should  not  this 
have  been  said  ?  Has  he  not  been  betrayed  by  dogmatic  exigencies 
into  a  position  sublimely  regardless  of  facts  ?  a  confusion,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  imperfect  forms  of  the  historic  embodiments  of  the 
Bible  with  its  underlying  and  ultimate  truths  ?  It  ought  not 
to  be  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  Divine  ideal  and  its 
poor  and  pitiful  realization  in  human  lives. 

A  still  graver  affirmation  follows.  Dr.  Martineau  congratulates 
his  co-religionists  that,  in  their  advance  towards  the  spiritual  re- 
ligion, they  have  effected  **  the  disappearance  from  our  religion 
of  the  entire  Messianic  mythology,    .    .    .    the  total  discharge 
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from  our  religious  conceptions  of  that  central  Jewish  dream 
which  was  always  asking  *  Art  thou  He  that  should  come,  or  look 
we  for  another !  *  *' — meaning,  their  dismissal  of  everything  super- 
natural connected  with  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
contained  in  the  records  of  the  evangelists.  "  From  the  person 
of  Jesus,"  he  says,  •*  everything  official  attached  to  Him  by  the 
evangelists  or  by  divines  has  fallen  away.  .  .  .  He  has  no 
consciously  (!)  exceptional  part  to  play,  but  only  to  be  what  He  is ; 
to  follow  the  momentary  love,  to  do  and  say  what  the  hour  may 
bring,  to  be  quiet  under  the  sorrows  which  piety  and  purity  incur, 
and  die  away  in  the  prayer  of  inextinguishable  trust"  And 
further,  he  designates  this  emancipation  from  old  faiths  con- 
cerning the  Christ  as  "  the  dissolution  of  scenic  dreams." 

These  old  faiths  in  the  historic  facts  narrated  by  the  evan- 
gelists stand  or  fall  by  their  own  proper  historic  evidence.  This, 
of  course,  cannot  be  touched  here ;  but  it  may  be  legitimate  for 
us  to  ask.  Is  the  assumption  that  this  is  the  true  condition  of  the 
spiritual  justified  by  either  moral  philosophy  or  the  experience  of 
human  lives  ?  Is  such  renunciation  of  the  Christ  of  the  New 
Testament  an  essential  condition  of  the  highest  spiritual  life  ? 
Does  His  rejection  by  a  Church  or  by  an  individual  life  ordinarily 
mark  a  stage  in  the  advance  from  the  less  spiritual  to  the  more 
spiritual ;  from  a  cold,  formal  type  of  religious  life  to  fervid  piety, 
transcendent  holiness,  enthusiastic  consecration  ? 

Does  not  such  a  congratulation  deny,  first,  the  very  laws  and 
possibilities  of  the  spiritual ;  and,  next,  the  emphatic  testimony 
of  all  actual  religious  experience  ?  Is  not  Dr.  Martineau  again 
confounding  ignorant  and  accidental  perversions  of  Messianic 
form  with  normal  Messianic  idea ;  and  thus  unceremoniously 
sweeping  away  not  only  the  human  accretion,  but  the  Divine 
substance?  Another  illustration  of  the  law  that  the  pseudo- 
spiritual  is  as  fatal  to  the  truly  spiritual  by  evaporating  it  as  the 
materialistic  is  by  denying  it. 

Is  it  a  true  philosophy  thus  to  confound  spiritual  life  with  its 
quickening  source  and  nutriment  in  Christ ;  any  more  than,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  a  true  philosophy  to  confound  the  religious  under- 
standing with  the  biblical  knowledge  that  ministered  to  it  ?  The 
highest  Christian  life  we  know  is  the  most  ample  in  its  confession 
of  dependence  upon  the  Christ ;  "  I  live,  yet  not  I,  it  is  Christ 
that  liveth  in  me." 

Assuming  the  historic  truth  of  the  biblical  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  incarnate  Son  and  Mediator,  is  there  anything  in 
His  relations  to  the  spiritual  life  of  men  that  is  incompatible  with 
its  highest  development  ?  Whether  the  answer  be  asked  of  moral 
philosophy  or  religious  experience  it  is  surely  unequivocal. 

Is  there  any  form  of  conscious  life,  physical,  intellectual,  or 
moral,  that  is  not  dependent  for  its  existence,  its  nurture,  and  its 
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continuance  upon  some  "  power  not  ourselves/'  and  that  is  alto- 
gether external  to  us?  Why  should  the  spiritual  life  be  an 
exception,  or  be  incongruous  with  the  analogies  of  other  life? 
In  what  way  is  it  inconsistent  with  spiritual  religiousness  that  it 
should  be  made  possible  by  the  incarnation  and  atonement  of  a 
Divine  Christ,  quickened  and  sustained  by  His  Spirit,  and  in- 
structed and  inspired  by  His  teaching  ?  Are  any  of  Christ's  re- 
quirements and  methods  inimical  to  the  spiritual  ? 

Of  course  the  external  power  is  not  the  subjective  life.  The 
Scripture  which  reveals  its  conditions  is  not  the  personal  life. 
The  Christ  by  whom  it  is  made  possible  is  not  the  i^rsonal  life. 
The  Divine  Spirit  by  whom  it  is  quickened  is  not  the  personal 
life.  But  what  is  there  anomalous  in  this  ?  We  may  go  farther — 
as  logically  Dr.  Martineau  must,  if  he  would  not  lapse  into  a 
vague  and  unintelligible  pantheism — and  say,  God  Himself — the 
source  of  all  life,  whose  secret  life  in  all  its  springs  and  modes  is, 
and  upon  whose  sustenance  it  is  momently  dependent — God 
Himself  is  not  the  personal  life.  But  the  personal  life  is  not  the 
less  individual,  or  the  less  able  to  find  its  perfection  because  thus 
conditioned.  What  is  the  logic,  what  is  the  philosophy  that 
affirms  that  in  order  for  the  spiritual  life  to  attain  to  its  perfection, 
it  must  be  emancipated  from  "  the  entire  Messianic  mythology." 

This  tendency  to  ultra-spiritualism  is  perhaps  as  strong  in 
human  nature  as  the  opposite  tendency  to  superstition.  It  is  a 
tendency  of  the  noblest  souls.  They  imagine  the  perfection  of 
pure  spirit,  liberated  from  all  conditions  of  body  and  circumstance. 
Seeking  after  what  can  exist  only  in  the  spiritual  imagination, 
they  refuse  the  legitimate  and  necessary  ministry  of  the  sensible, 
and  thus  they  not  only  fail  to  realize  their  ideal,  but  they  make 
direr  shipwreck  than  more  prosaic  souls.  It  is  the  mirage  of 
religious  life ;  it  simply  mocks  the  necessities  of  the  soul. 

It  has  been  a  delusion  of  all  religious  ages.  Anchorites  and 
Ascetics,  Manicheans  and  Mystics,  Monks  and  Puritans,  Quakers 
and  philosophic  Spiritualists,  are  alike  in  their  revolt  against  the 
composite  and  fundamental  laws  of  our  being,  and  have  invariably 
wrought  their  own  Nemesis.  The  phenomena  of  human  nature, 
the  facts  of  human  life  are  against  them  ;  and  facts  laugh  at 
philosophies,  while  their  discomfited  votaries  pass  into  fanaticism 
or  despair.  So  long  as  the  spirit  itself  is  conditioned,  so  long  will 
its  nurture  depend  upon  material  circumstances. 

The  true  philosophy  of  life,  therefore,  is  the  right  adjustment 
of  things  as  they  really  are.  It  does  not  follow,  because  the  spirit 
is  not  the  body,  that  the  spirit  therefore  is  independent  of  the 
body,  '*  It  takes  a  body  to  keep  a  soul ;"  or  because  true  progress 
is  from  the  less  spiritual  to  the  more  spiritual,  that  the  ideal  aim 
is  si)irit  disembodied,  or  the  ideal  method  a  disparagement  of 
material  things.    This  were  as  philosophically  absurd  as  it  is 
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nataially  impossible;  therefore,  whenever  religion  in  her  imagina- 
tive dreams  has  in  this  way  sought  her  spiritual  ends,  she  has 
simply  dinUed  and  di^onoured  herself.  Better  for  faith  to  walk 
staaAj  though  humbly  on  the  solid  earth,  and  slowly  and  painfully 
to  duab  taspitituai  heights,  than  to  make  itself  artificial  wings, 
which,  melting  in  the  sunlight  of  heaven,  only  precipitate  an 
ignominious  and  destructive  fall. 

How  experience  answers  the  question  we  shall  see  by  and  by. 
I  will  only  add  here,  that  the  true  function  of  the  spiritual  seer— ^ 
he  who  ducems  the  future  and  would'  lead  men  on  to  its  attain- 
ment— is  not  to  imagine  spiritual  Utopias,  or  to  urge  fanatical 
expedients;  it  is  to  point  out  the  true  uses  of  life  as  it  is,  to 
adjust  the  true  conditions  of  the  spiritual  and  the  material,  and, 
^^ile  maintaining  the  distinction  between  that  which  is  ministered 
CO  and  that  which  ministers,  to  respect  and  regulate  both.  That 
we  keep  before  the  eyes  of  men  a  true  and  lofty  spiritual  ideal, 
after  which  they  are  to  strive  and  which  all  things  must  serve, 
is  imperative;  but  we  may  starve  the  spiritual  by  disallowing 
the  proper  ministry  of  the  material,  just  as  ^ve  may  overbear 
and  corrupt  the  spiritual  by  an  undue  encroachment  of  the 
material. 

It  is  therefore  a  question  of  degree  and  adjustment,  concerning 
which  different  men*  and  different  ages  will  give  different  answers. 
We  can  give  only  the  answer  of  our  own  day ;  according  to  the 
lights  we  have  adjust  degrees  and  determine  relations,  ever  aiming 
at  a  more  spiritual  still.  There  can  be  no  more  fatal  betrayal  of 
the  truly  spiritual  than  to  deliver  it  over  to  the  delusive  imagina- 
tions and  the  impracticable  methods  of  the  falsely  spiritual. 

II.  May  we  then,  in  the  light  of  these  principles,  venture  to 
prognosticate  the  Church  developments  of  the  future  ? 

Events  and  the  fortune  of  institutions  are  hidden  from  us. 
No  man  without  folly  may  j)resume  to  forecast  the  course  of  God's 
providential  method.  Our  most  cherished  Church  systems,  our 
forms  of  religious  life,  the  best  that  we  know  and  realize,  may  be 
modified  or  superseded  by  something  better.  But  the  conditions 
of  spiritual  development  itself  can  scarcely  be  mistaken.  And  if 
forecast  has  any  value,  it  is  to  demonstrate  tendencies  and  to 
anticijjate  issues,  that  we  may  be  incited  to  a  constant  and  strenuous 
striving  after  the  eternal  truths  and  purposes  of  God. 

It  is  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  in  the  Divine  order  of  things 
that  which  is  morally  the  truest,  which  realizes  the  spiritual  the 
most  purely  and  fully,  must  ultimately  be  triumphant. 

The  one  guiding  star  of  the  soul  amid  the  perplexity  and 
darkness  of  human  things,  the  one  sure  anchoring  amid  the  tem- 
pests of  human  passion,  and  the  shipwreck  of  human  devices,  is 
fidelity  to  the  instincts  and  convictions  of  our  spiritual  nature. 
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Whatever  the  desolations  of  intellectual  doubt,  whatever  the  dis- 
may when  familiar  forms  and  sacred  beliefs  fall  away  from  us,  the 
man  or  the  Church  that  is  faithful  to  spiritual  apprehensions 
will  be  saved  from  shipwreck,  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  find  God. 
If  with  honest  hearts  we  simply  strive  to  discover  the  true  and  to 
attain  the  right,  we  are  on  the  lines  of  the  Divine  working,  the 
sanction  of  all  that  is  best  in  human  experience  is  upon  us,  and 
we  have  bound  ourselves  to  the  destiny  of  God's  purposes.  In 
the  final  issue  of  things  he  will  find  himself  most  in  harmony  with 
God  whose  conceptions  have  been  the  most  spiritual,  whose  stri- 
vings have  been  the  most  holy. 

I.  May  we  not,  for  instance,  confidently  conclude  that  the 
Church  of  the  future  will  be  that  which  in  theological  teaching 
and  religious  nurture  the  most  fully  provides  for  the  spiritual 
necessities  of  men  ? 

To  this  test  theologies  must  finally  be  brought ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  we  find  them  at  variance  with  the  deepest  instincts  and 
necessities  of  human  nature,  their  ultimate  failure  may,  without 
presumption,  be  affirmed. 

That  there  should  be  any  divorce  between  theology  and  prac- 
tical religious  life  is  in  every  way  disastrous.  But  when  the  alter- 
native is  between  theoretical  theology  and  the  facts  of  human 
nature,  there  can  be  but  little  hesitancy  as  to  either  the  truth  or 
the  issue;  the  philosophy  that  has  to  **pity  the  facts"  has  not  a 
very  hopeful  future. 

It  scarcely  needs  be  said  that  religious  life  is  vitally  dependent 
upon  a  true  theolog>^  that  in  the  actual  realization  of  things  there 
must  be  perfect  harmony  between  theological  truth  and  the  highest 
religious  life.  We  are  made  to  know;  truth  for  its  own  sake  is  the 
imperious  obligation  of  a  man.  The  intellect  is  as  much  made  for 
truth  as  the  moral  nature  is  for  goodness.  It  is  its  natural  im- 
pulse to  seek  truth ;  simply  to  know  is  the  religious  satisfaction 
of  the  intellect.  Truth,  again,  is  alone  nutritive  ;  error  is  essen- 
tially sterile — it  is  the  mother  of  death.  No  life  can  grow  or 
continue  save  as  it  is  fed  by  truth ;  there  can,  therefore,  be  no 
religious  life  save  as  there  is  theological  truth. 

In  inquiries  after  theological  truth  I  am  as  imperatively  bound 
to  reverence  the  intellectual  conscience  as  in  inquiries  after  scien- 
tific truth.  I  may  not  make  mere  tastes  or  sympathies,  therefore, 
the  criterion  of  my  theology.  If  a  theology  cannot  be  historically 
established  or  morally  justified,  intellectual  science  has  every  right 
to  forbid  it  And  it  need  not  make  the  process  of  inquiry  less 
judicial  that  great  interests  are  involved  in  the  result.  There  are 
few  processes  of  inquuy  in  which  we  are  not  practically  interested. 
No  interests  are  so  great  or  vital  as  religious  interests,  and  upon 
our  theological  knowledge  they  must  depend.     Knowledge  is  not 
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lifey  but  it  is  the  nutriment  of  life,  and  upon  its  quality  life 
depends. 

It  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  strong  presumption  that  that  theology 
is  both  scientifically  and  historically  true  which  finds  human 
nature  in  its  deepest  needs,  and  most  fully  accounts  for  all  its 
phenomena;  which  remedies  its  greatest  ills,  which  satisfies  its 
broadest  sympathies,  which  inspires  its  noblest  holiness,  which  fills 
its  largest  hopes.  And  it  is  an  equal  presumption  against  any 
theological  system,  whatever  its  scientific  pretension,  when  it  fails 
to  do  this.  The  moral  instincts  are  a  surer  indication  of  the  truth 
of  moral  things  than  the  intellectual  understanding.  On  any 
theory  of  final  causes,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  that  theology  to 
be  wrong  which  as  tested  by  experience  is  fullest  of  spiritual 
satisfaction  and  power.  We  cannot  without  moral  absurdity 
imagine  feilsehood  to  be  more  fruitful  than  truth.  In  the  very 
nature  of  things  the  highest  religious  life  must  be  the  product  of 
the  truest  theology. 

We  may  fairly,  I  think,  bring  to  this  test  the  comparative 
claims  of  Rationalistic  and  the  Evangelical  systems. 

The  future  will  be  with  the  Church  that  has  in  it  the  greatest 
moral  forces,  and  the  greatest  moral  forces  are  those  that  most 
powerfully  affect  the  conscience  and  the  religious  heart  of  men. 

In  the  light  of  Christian  history,  then,  and  of  almost  every 
variety  of  religious  experience,  are  we  not  warranted  in  affirming 
that  no  theological  ideas  are  comparable  in  fitness  and  power  to 
those  that  are  significantly  designated  Evangelical  ?  While  as  an 
equally  certain  historical  fact,  no  Church  repudiating  these  ideas 
has  developed  either  strength  or  permanence.  Where  is  the 
Rationalistic  Church  to  be  found  that  is  either  historic,  powerful, 
or  missionary?  Just  in  proportion  as  Evangelical  ideas  have 
taken  possession  of  men,  they  have  stricken  deep  roots  in  human 
nature,  they  have  excited  a  fervent  spiritual  life,  they  have 
inspired  a  pitiful,  self  sacrificing,  aggressive  zeal. 

Thus  Romanism  has  been  a  greater  and  more  permanent  re- 
ligious force  than  Rationalism,  Evangelicanism  than  Unitarianism 
or  Moderatism.  Superstition  even,  which  is  the  ignorant  fervour 
of  the  religious  life,  is  a  greater  spiritual  power  than  Scepticism, 
which  is  the  negation  of  it 

Their  differentia  are  not  constituted  by  intellect,  learning,  or 
zeal,  but  palpably  by  the  life  which  distinctive  Evangelical 
theology  inspires ;  sometimes  working  in  despite  of  ignorance, 
fanaticism,  superstition,  or  disadvantageous  circumstance.  The 
history  of  Puritanism,  of  the  Evangelical  revival  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  of  different  Churches  in  our  own  day,  are  familiar 
British  illustrations  of  phenomena  of  which  the  entire  history  of 
the  Church  is  full. 

So  soon  as  any  Church  rids  itself  of  the  **  mythology  of  the 
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Christ " — rejects,  that  is,  the  great  theological  beliefs  of  His  In- 
carnation, His  Atonement,  His  Resurrection  from  the  Dead — ^it 
is  emasculated  as  a  moral  force.  The  Church  of  living,  assimi- 
lating, aggressive,  religious  men  degenerates  into  a  coterie  of  men 
learnedly  holding  theological  opinions  which  for  the  nK)6t  pazt  axe 
negations.  It  may  imagine  itself  to  have  ailtained  to  a  profetifider 
theological  philosophy,  a  more  articulate  scientific  certainty,  a 
more  unembarrassed  religious  ethic,  to  be,  in  short,  a  society  of 
superior  persons;  but  the  curse  of  reli^ous  impotence  has 
smitten  it.  It  has  lost  the  power  of  popular  appeal;  it  is  a 
pcculium  of  the  elect 

In  the  ordinary  sequence  of  things  the  thinker,  the  philo- 
sopher, the  scientific  discoverer  is  the  pioneer  of  popular  faith. 
Knowledge  exhaled  into  the  higher  firmament  of  science  descends 
in  rain  and  fertilizes  the  earth.  The  probation  of  witness-bearing 
may  be  long  and  arduous,  but  it  has  a  uniform  issue ;  sooner  or 
later  truth  compels  conviction.  In  rationalistic  theology  the  pro- 
cess is  reversed.  Instead  of  the  cloud  gathering  richness  and 
emptying  itself  in  fertilizing  showers,  it  becomes  more  and  moire 
attenuated,  assumes  forms  more  and  more  fantastic,  and  evapo- 
rates in  infinite  space. 

Rationalistic  theology  fails  of  historic  permanence.  It  wins 
only  the  suffrages  of  the  speculative ;  men  who  seek  for  working 
power  in  religious  life  turn  away  from  it.  The  multitude  in  their 
practical  religious  needs  almost  instinctively  recoil  from  its  barren 
metaphysic.  We  never  find  the  record  in  its  history,  *' the  com- 
mon people  heard  it  gladly."  The  similes  of  its  processes  are  not 
the  mustard  seed  that  filled  the  earth,  the  leaven  that  leavened 
the  whole  lump.  Rather  is  it  a  theological  Sisyphus,  an  inter- 
mittent fever,  a  fitful  sectarianism,  blending  with  the  negations  of 
the  Sadducee  the  self-complacency  of  the  Pharisee,  proudly 
standing  aloof  and  declaring  that  *'the  people  that  knoweth  not 
the  law  are  accursed"  Few  things  in  the  history  of  thought  are 
more  emphatic  than  the  evanescence,  the  rapid  transformations  of 
materialism.  "  It  cometh  up  and  is  cut  down  like  a  flower,  and 
never  continueth  in  one  stay."    Why  should  it  be  so  ? 

For  obvious  reasons  thinkers  are  with  it,  in  larger  relative  pro- 
portions than  with  Evangelical  Churches — scarcely  any,  indeed, 
who  are  not  thinkers,  or  who  do  not  think  themselves  to  be  such. 
Intellectual  power  and  acquirement  are  with  it ;  oratory  is  with 
it ;  why  cannot  it  establish  itself  in  permanent  forms  ?  It  has 
the  anomalous  and  fatal  defect  of  popular  powerlessness,  popular 
incongruity. 

Is  it,  then,  the  true  inference  that  potent  religious  life  re- 
pudiates thought  and  culture,  and  allies  itself  with  ignorance  and 
fanaticism  ?  that  "  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion  "  ?  The 
illustrious  record  of  Christian  philosophers,  theologians,  scholars, 
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aad  thinkers,  from  Paul  to  Augustine,  from  Aquinas  to  Bacon, 
from  Pascal  to  Butler,  and  to  the  host  of  eminent  men  who  be- 
lieve in  our  own  day,  make  this  theory  untenable*  Among 
modem  philosophers  die  rejecters  of  Christianity  are  a  very  small 
minority  indeed. 

It  is  simply  the  old  dilemma.  The  facts  are  moie  than  the 
philosophy ;  and  its  most  ingenious  theories,  its  most  vehement 
reasoning,  cannot  alter  them.  When,  with  any  school,  its  theory 
i»  at  variance  with  the  common  human  instinct,  we  may  be  sure 
that  it'  is  the  philosophy  that  is  false,,  not  the  human  fact 

With  the  mass  of  men  religious  life  is  a  practical  necessity, 
not  a  speculative  philosophy.  They  need  for  their  moral  disability 
of  life,  for  its  historic  despair,  for  its  dark  forebodings  and  blind 
yearnings  the  '^  strong  Son  of  God,"  which  the  Christ  proclaims 
Himself  to  be.  They  need  for  their  sin  the  Atonement  which 
His  Cross  provides ;  for  their  death  in  sin  the  quickening  which 
His  Spirit  brings ;  for  their  example  and  inspiration  the  ideal  life 
of  a  perfect  purity,  sympathy,  and  help  which  the  Christ  Himself 
is ;  and  for  their  future  the  living  hope  of  immortality  which  His 
resurrection  creates. 

These  are  not  theoretic  dogmas  concerning  a  supernatural 
personage,  any  more  than  the  illuminating,  quickening,  fructifying 
beams  oif  the  sun  are  an  astronomical  speculation  concerning  that 
luminary ;  they  are  practical  powers  of  religious  life,  they  reveal 
religious  possibilities  to  men,  and  enable  their  attainment.  Men 
know  the  Christ  as  the  earth  knows  the  sun,  by  the  quickenings 
of  life  which  He  causes.  Our  entire  nature  responds  to  His  pre- 
sentation.    He  is  **  all  our  salvation  and  all  our  desire." 

Not,  indeed,  that  the  majority  of  those  who  receive  these 
great  Christian  truths  can  demonstrate  them  theologically,  or 
establish  them  historically.  As  with  all  other  scientific  tnith,  only 
the  scholars  and  philosophers  of  Christianity  can  do  this.  Neither 
logic  nor  historical  evidence  enters  into  the  process  of  popular 
conviction.  Cultured  rejecters  of  these  truths  can  easily  secure 
an  argumentative  refutation.  But  the  conviction  lies  deeper  than 
argument  It  is  an  intuitive  recognition  of  fitness,  an  experi- 
mental i)roof  of  sufficiency.  As  the  eye  recognizes  the  light,  as 
the  heart  feels  love,  as  hunger  is  satisfied  by  food,  as  life  is  de- 
monstrated by  living,  so  the  truths  of  Christ  are  made  certain  to 
sinful  men  ;  new  forces  enter  into  them,  new  satisfactions  fill 
them,  changes  and  processes  are  wrought  in  them  that  nothing 
else  can  work.  Men  cannot  mistake  the  consciousness  of  life,  or 
of  that  which  produces  it ;  their  new  powers  of  religious  penitence, 
faith,  holiness ;  their  new  religious  affections,  worship,  love,  self- 
sacrifice,  sympathy  with  God,  joy  in  Christ  Life  is  more  than 
reasonings,  more  than  testimony.  Against  its  throbbing  con- 
sciousness, its  potent  processes  and  issues  there  are  no  reasons  ; 
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the  learned  demonstrations  of  theological  philosophy  are  power- 
less. •*  Whether  this  man  be  of  God  I  know  not.  One  thing  I 
know,  that  whereas  I  was  blind  now  I  see."  "  Seeing  the  man 
who  was  healed  standing  with  the  disciples,  the  rulers  of  the 
Sanhedrin  could  say  nothing  against  it.'*  No  evidence  is  so 
demonstrative  as  that  of  healed  men. 

When,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  the  scientific  rationalist 
tells  us  that  by  rejecting  the  supernatural  Christ  he  escapes  diffi- 
culties of  the  intellectual  reason,  and  men  and  women  who  are 
trying  to  live  a  practical  religious  life  tell  us,  on  the  other,  that  by 
accepting  Him  they  overcome  the  moral  difficulties  of  the  soul 
and  achieve  holy  lives,  there  can  be  no  hesitancy  as  to  which  we 
should  give  credence.  If  history  has  any  testimony  to  bear  con- 
cerning the  moral  forces  of  human  life,  it  is  that  the  highest 
morality  and  piety  that  men  attain  is  in  virtue  of  the  distinctive 
inspirations  of  Evangelical  beliefs.  It  is  one  of  the  phases  of  the 
great  cause.  Theory  versus  Fact,  argued  in  every  department  of 
human  thought.  Which  is  to  be  accepted  as  true, — the  intellectual 
verdict  of  the  few,  discredited  by  a  paralyzed  righteousness  ?  or 
the  moral  verdict  of  the  many,  sustained  by  changes  and  sanctities 
of  character  which  are  simply  miracles  of  life  ? 

To  this  broad  vital  test  we  may  fairly  put  the  question ;  not 
of  course  meaning  that  there  is  no  religiousness  in  the  one  or  that 
there  is  no  failure  of  religiousness  in  the  other.  We  simply 
adduce  a  general  characterization  so  indubitable  as  scarcely  to 
admit  of  question.  The  ultimate  test  of  theology  is  religious  life. 
'*  If  I  by  the  Spirit  of  God  cast  out  devils,  then  is  the  kingdom  of 
God  come  unto  you." 

The  two  great  criteria  of  Evangelical  belief  which  give  it  this 
distinctive  moral  power  are — 

(i)  The  profound  moral  righteousness  of  its  theory  of  for- 
giveness. 

The  salvation  which  it  propounds  is  infinitely  more  than  mere 
safety.  It  is  a  theory  of  forgiveness  which  perfectly  satisfies  the 
moral  conscience,  so  that  we  reverence  its  principles  as  much  as 
we  rejoice  in  its  immunities.  It  is  a  satisfaction  for  our  entire  moral 
nature.  In  this  every  rationalistic  theory  of  religiousness  fails. 
It  has  something  to  slur  over,  or  to  resolve  into  evasive  feeling. 
Unable  to  deny  the  fact  of  human  sin,  it  proffers  no  solution  of  its 
relations  to  Divine  righteousness.  It  simply  suggests  that  bygones 
should  be  bygones.  It  resolves  the  entire  moral  problem  by 
mere  pitiful  feeling,  a  merciful  act  of  oblivion  in  which  righteous- 
ness is  entirely  left  out  of  the  account. 

This  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  moral  consciousness.  The 
Evangelical  theory  of  Atonement  is.  It  may,  as  we  are  told,  be  a 
misconception,  but  it  is  perfect  in  its  moral  harmonies  with  our 
highest  conceptions  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  with  the 
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deepest  moral  consciousness  of  human  nature.  It  does  not  leave 
law  a  dishonoured  thing.  It  does  not  leave  the  conscience 
unsatisfied.  It  does  not  climb  to  God's  favour  over  prostrate 
principles  of  righteousness.  It  does  not  refuse  a  solution  of 
the  relations  of  "sins  that  are  past,"  to  perfect  rectitude  and 
inviolable  law.  It  does  not  escape  penalty  as  a  man  who 
breaks  prison.  From  first  to  last,  in  the  least  thing  as  in  the 
greatest,  the  moral  process  is  thorough,  the  moral  sense  approves. 
Justice  itself  pronounces  the  acquittal.  The  process  is  as  righteous 
as  the  issue  is  blessed. 

And  the  constitution  of  our  moral  nature  is  such  that  it 
demands  this  satisfaction.  Moral  sequence  cannot  be  violated 
without  resentment ;  the  nobler  the  moral  feeling,  the  deeper  the 
sense  of  sin,  the  more  imperative  the  demand  for  perfect  righteous- 
ness in  forgiveness. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  more  perfect  the  moral  satisfac- 
tion which  a  theology  gives,  the  more  potent  will  be  its  appeal  to 
human  nature.  This  appeal  of  the  Gospel  forgiveness  in  every 
part  of  its  process  to  our  inherent  sense  of  righteousness,  to  the 
indestructible  instincts  of  our  moral  nature,  is  the  secret  of  its 
distinctive  power.  If  it  be  a  popular  misconception,  the  miscon- 
ception carries  a  profounder  principle  of  righteousness  than  any  of 
its  substitutes.  In  completeness  of  idea  it  satisfies  even  the  moral 
imagination. 

(2)  The  other  element  of  moral  power  is  its  perfect  ethic;  and 
that  not  only  in  its  ideal,  but  in  its  dynamic  force,  its  provision 
for  practically  attaining  its  ideal.  For  the  criterion  of  moral  ex- 
cellence is  practicability.  A  Utopian  Christianity  would  constrain 
no  serious  endeavour ;  men  have  always  known  a  holiness  higher 
than  they  could  realize. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  ethic  is  that,  while  the  holi- 
ness that  it  demands  transcends  all  that  men  have  dreamed,  it 
supplies  an  inspiration  that  not  only  makes  it  attainable,  but 
makes  its  pursuit  an  enthusiasm. 

For  such,  again,  is  the  moral  constitution  of  our  nature,  that 
nothing  can  satisfy  us  in  the  Deity  that  we  conceive,  or  in  the 
religious  life  proposed  to  us,  but  the  utmost  imagination  of  holi- 
ness, "We  give  thanks  at  the  remembrance  of  His  holiness." 
Believing  men  may  practically  fail ;  their  lives  may  contradict 
their  discipleship ;  but  they  borrow  no  excuses  from  the  loftiness 
or  the  impracticability  of  the  Christian  requirement.  The  failure 
is  their  conscious  shame,  their  admitted  culpability ;  they  fall 
short  of  their  yearning,  but  it  is  their  yearning  notwithstanding. 
They  would  resent  the  suggestion  that  the  Christian  standard 
should  be  lowered  or  its  demand  lessened.  AVho  ever  heard  an 
Evangelical  believer  lay  the  blame  of  his  failure  upon  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  spiritual  forces  that  are  in  Christ  ? 
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A  man  like  Paul  will  groan  over  the  inadequacy  of  Judaisin, 
and  complain  that  his  progress  is  hindered  by  the  "body  of 
death ''  to  which  he  is  chained.  Let  him  find  Christ,  and  be 
shouts  in  the  joy  of  a  glad  surprise :  the  hateful  ligatures  are 
severed,  he  is  consciously  full  of  spiritual  power  and  grace. 

Is  it  not,  on  the  other  hand,  both  characteristic  and  ominous 
that  when  Evangelical  beliefs  are  abandoned  spiritual  forces  are 
weakened  and  moral  life  relaxed  ?  Under  all  systems  individual 
men  have  attained  righteousness  and  godliness,  often  beauttftfl 
and  tender;  there  were  noble  lives  amid  the  festering  corruptions 
of  Greek  and  Roman  paganism.  Christianity  itself  as  a  moral 
force  works  far  beyond  the  dogmatic  recognition  of  it.  Never- 
theless the  general  moral  tendencies  of  systems  are  unmistakable. 
The  tendency  of  rationalistic  life  in  modem  communities  is  as 
uniform  as  the  tendencies  of  old  Pagan  life  in  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  history  is  lengthened  enough  and  the  phenomena  are  diver- 
sified enough  for  a  certain  induction. 

The  uniform  tendency  of  a  rationalistic  theology  is  to  relax 
the  moral  sanctions  of  life,  to  weaken  the  moral  forces  of  virtue, 
far  beyond  the  margin  of  any  Puritan  asceticism. 

Not  only  are  the  dogmas  of  Evangelical  belief  denied,  its 
moral  restraints  are  resented.  A  sufficient  illustration  of  this 
may  be  found  in  theories  of  the  relationship  of  the  sexes.  One 
of  the  first  and  most  uniform  speculations  of  rationalistic  ethics 
is  an  assault  upon  the  sacredness  of  marriage.  Nothing  would 
be  easier  than  a  large  induction  from  both  precept  and  instance 
of  men  and  women,  otherwise  virtuous  and  distinguished,  revolt- 
ing from  the  Christian  obligation  of  marriage  and  from  its  lofty 
demands  upon  chastity;  while  the  removal  of  Christian  social 
restraints  from  the  lax  and  dissolute  leads  to  rapid  and  flagrant 
social  demoralization  :  with  fatal  precision  they  follow  the  example 
of  their  Pagan  prototypes. 

And,  more  generally,  one  is  almost  appalled  at  the  depression 
of  moral  enthusiasm,  at  the  chill  of  the  religious  sensibilities  where 
Rationalism  prevail^.  What  a  cold  sardonic  satisfaction  the 
iconoclasts  of  scepticism  evince  if  they  can  but  overthrow  an 
evangelic  creed  !  The  desolations  which  they  cause,  the  moral 
forces  which  they  paralyze,  give  them  no  concern.  They  can 
destroy  a  tender  faith  with  a  chuckle,  and  pitilessly  uproot  the 
moralities  of  a  man  because,  as  they  think,  they  grow  in  an  illicit 
soil.  Add  to  this  their  own  deteriorated  spirit  of  earnest  inquiry, 
the  flippant  insouciance  with  which,  like  skaters  over  thin  ice,  they 
skim  over  depths  of  spiritual  and  moral  truths  which  are  perplex- 
ing and  agonizing  the  souls  of  men ;  together  with  their  utter 
lack  of  missionary  zeal  and  self-sacrifice.  Whatever  their  charac- 
teristics, they  cannot  be  charged  with  either  an  enthusiasm  for 
religious  truth  or  an  enthusiasm  for  humanity. 
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Htiaiasi  nature  being  what  it  is,  there  can  be  no  hazard  in 
affinning  that  this  will  not  be  the  Church  of  the  future.  Men 
will  deniand  that  which  satisfies  the  noblest  aspirations  of  their 
moral  and  spiritual  nature.  And  so  far  as  the  experience  of  nearly 
two  thousand  years  bear  testimony,  this  satisfaction  is  most  fully 
realized  by  the  Evangelical  constituents  of  theology.  Only  so 
far  as  they  include  these  do  corrupt  Churches  maintain  their  hold, 
aod  only  in  virtue  of  their  prominent  presentation  of  these  do 
pufe  Churches  win  their  triumphs. 

Many  things  may  be  associated  with  Evangelical  beliefs  which 
modify  their  operation,  but  even  these  cannot  destroy  their  vitality. 
Excessive  ritual,  priestly  superstitions,  sacramentarian  corruptions, 
obscure  their  lustre  and  weaken  their  spiritual  appeal,  for  these 
are. the  substitution  of  material  for  moral  forces.  On  the  other 
hand,  ignorance  may  hold  Evangelical  beliefs  in  crude  and 
repellant  forms.  Fanaticism  may  narrow  religious  recognitions 
and  refuse  religious  charities,  and  in  this  way  the  force  of  Evan- 
gelical truths  may  be  impaired.  However  true  a  religious  life, 
however  powerful  an  Evangelical  agency,  if  it  be  not  characterized 
by  clear  thinking,  by  profound  principles,  by  catholic  sympathies^ 
its  crudeness  will  dissipate  its  force,  its  intolerance  will  provoke 
resentment.  It  is  not  easy  to  calculate  how  much  the  meagre 
thinking,  the  drivelling  sentiment,  the  intolerant  Pharisaism,  and 
the  fanatical  cant-words  of  some  sections  of  the  Evangelical  school 
have  prejudiced  its  theology,  limited  its  efficiency,  and  hindered 
its  progress. 

It  is,  too,  to  be  fully  recognized,  that  the  forms  in  which 
Evangelical  truths  are  held  must  change  in  the  future,  as  they 
have  changed  in  the  past.  Subject  to  the  laws  of  human  develop- 
ments, they  have  ever  been  in  constant  flux.  Amid  the  changes 
that  with,  perhaps,  unwonted  violence  are  just  now  ijassing  upon 
all  theological  thought,  many  modes  of  apprehending  Evangelical 
truths  will  perish.  We  need  not  be  afraid  of  this.  It  is  not 
necessarily  unspiritual  in  its  cause,  or  evil  in  its  result.  Forms  of 
thought  perish  by  a  natural  law,  as  forms  of  childhood  j^erish. 
Valid  while  they  continue,  they  are  necessarily  transitory,  and 
give  way  to  others  that  are  larger  and  more  adequate.  As  spiritual 
urnierstanding  develops  we  necessarily  attain  to  clearer  vision  and 
more  spiritual  apprehension.  Doubt  is  an  essential  factor  in 
processes  of  faith.  A  man  who  does  not  doubt  never  believes. 
Let  the  spirit  of  doubt  be  reverent,  anxious,  inquiring,  and  it  is 
the  very  truth  of  a  man's  soul.  He  will  not  believe  until  he  has 
proved.  Lower  forms  of  belief  perish  for  higher  forms  to  become 
possible.  Ignorantly  to  receive  and  stubbornly  to  hold  to  tra- 
ditional forms,  to  refuse  all  (|uest  and  to  call  it  faith,  is  to  sub- 
stitute superstition  and  prejudice  for  intelligent  belief,  to  constitute 
an  infallibility  of  the  darker  ages  of  the  Church.     To  be  afraid  of 
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fairly  meeting  questionings,  of  looking  provisional  dogmas  fully 
in  the  face,  of  modifying  or  abandoning  them  as  increasing  light 
may  demand,  is  not  faith,  but  a  cowardly  form  of  unbelief  Only 
by  an  eye  open  to  all  light,  a  heart  implicitly  obedient  to  all  truth, 
can  Evangelical  beliefs  be  held;  and  with  an  ever-advancing 
intelligence,  an  ever-deepening  hold,  and  an  ever-broadening 
acceptance. 

The  truths  which  were  the  strength  and  inspiration  of  our 
fathers;  which  possessed  the  convictions  of  Paul  when — de- 
nouncing the  superstition  of  the  Jew  and  the  rationalism  of  the 
Greek,  he  declared  Christ  to  be  the  power  of  God  and  the 
wisdom  of  God,  and  avowed  his  determination  to  know  nothing 
else  among  men — are  still,  and  in  largely  augmented  power,  the 
moral  forces  of  our  own  generation,  constituting  its  religious 
strength,  and  inspiring  its  self-sacrificing  philanthropy.  And 
in  these  they  have  given  indubitable  earnest  that  they  will  be  the 
conquering  strength  of  the  future. 

Our  own  Churches  are  not,  perhaps,  in  so  great  peril  from  the 
superstition  of  the  Jew ;  their  more  <:haracteristic  peril  is  the  still 
more  deadly  rationalism  of  the  Greek.  Let  any  Church  preach 
a  philosophy  of  Christianity  instead  of  Christ,  a  science  of  re- 
ligion instead  of  a  vital  force  ;  let  any  Church  make  it  its  suicidal 
boast  that  it  has  emancipated  itself  from  "  the  mythology  of  the 
Christ,"  and  has  retained  for  itself  only  the  Christian  ethic,  and. 
whatever  the  religious  goodness  of  individual  men,  or  the  re- 
flected influence  upon  them  of  Evangelical  ideas,  its  power  as  a 
Church  will  be  paralyzed.  A  learned  philosophy  has  no  chance 
against  the  rudest  life. 

It  is  for  us,  therefore,  the  dictate  of  truest  philosophy,  that  we 
urge  one  another  to  an  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  Evangelical 
faith  of  our  fathers ;  that  simply  and  prominently  as  they,  only  in 
the  lights  of  modern  thought  and  requirement,  we  "  preach  Christ," 
the  only  moral  force  that  can  redeem  the  world  from  sin;  and 
with  whatever  of  philosophical  science,  of  learned  illustration,  of 
oesthetic  form,  of  effective  eloquence,  contemporary  culture  or 
personal  genius  may  supply.  For  this  preaching,  which  in  its 
substance  is  ** foolishness"  in  the  estimates  of  man's  wisdom,  is  by 
no  means  a  foolish  manner  of  preaching,  a  magical  reiteration  of 
Evangelical  words.  It  has  no  affinities  with  either  ignorance  pr 
intellectual  weakness,  coarseness,  or  fanaticism.  It  may  prove 
its  power  of  life  notwithstanding  these.  But  "Christ  is  the 
wisdom  of  God,  as  well  as  the  power  of  God ;"  and  the  wisdom 
as  the  condition  of  the  power. 

Whatever  changes  of  form  may  pass  upon  our  Church  life  and 
thought,  so  long  as  the  life  and  the  thought  themselves  are  held 
fast,  the  apostolic  tradition  will  maintain  its  vitality.  Lifted  to 
purer  heights,   disencumbered   of  hindering   superstitions  and. 
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disabling  ignorances,  it  will  be  to  the  world  more  than  it  has  ever 
been.  The  future  will  belong  to  it.  Against  the  Church  built 
upon  this  rock,  the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail. 

2.  Is  it  not  equally  clear  that  the  future  will  be  with  the 
Church  that  the  most  fully  recognizes  the  prerogatives  and 
responsibilities  of  the  individual  religious  man  ? 

That  Churches  differ  immeasurably  in  such  recognition 
scarcely  needs  be  said ;  it  marks  the  difference  between 
oligarchical  and  democratic  Churches.  And  the  course  of  all 
progress,  the  final  cause  of  all  government,  is  the  perfection  of 
the  people — the  priesthood  of  God. 

Between  Churches  like  that  of  Rome,  which  organically  pre- 
cludes individualism,  and  makes  implicit  submission  and  self- 
effacement  a  cardinal  principle  of  its  discipline,  and  Congrega- 
tional Churches,  which  are  organized  on  the  principle  of 
indefeasible  individual  prerogatives,  there  is  the  distance  of 
the  entire  diameter.  Between  the  two  there  are  many  grada- 
tions of  Episcopal  and  Presbyteral  rule;  and  to  each  in  its 
measure  the  principle  applies. 

If  the  ideal  and  consummation  of  religious  life  be  the  Church 
development  of  a  perfect  manhood — "  to  present  every  man  per- 
fect in  Christ  Jesus,"  **growing  up  to  Him  the  living  Head  in  all 
things  "—-the  Church  of  the  future  must  be  that  which,  employ- 
ing the  most  fully  the  discipline  of  spiritual  freedom,  realizes  most 
perfectly  the  individual  result.  The  end  of  all  teaching  and  train- 
ing is  to  make  the  pupil  independent  of  the  teacher,  "  a  law  to 
himself.'* 

Authoritative  Churches  like  Rome  do  not  even  tend  to  this 
result.  All  function  save  passive  acquiescence  in  what  is  ruled 
for  him  is  denied  to  the  individual.  By  a  summary  act  of  faith  he 
renounces  all  individual  responsibility.  Exercises  of  thought  are 
precluded  by  authoritative  creeds  and  an  infallible  priesthood. 
Freedom  of  action  is  forbidden  by  prescriptions  of  authority — 
Pope,  council,  or  synod ;  by  Acts  of  Uniformity,  or  episcopal 
dicta.  Ecclesiastical  franchise  is  precluded  by  proprietary 
patronage — episcopal,  regal,  or  private.  Worship  is  minutely 
regulated  by  rubrics.  Discipline  is  administered  by  ecclesiastical 
courts.  In  every  department  of  Church  life,  and  to  the  minutest 
particular,  the  congregation  is  absolutely  disfranchised.  Even  the 
regulation  of  the  individual  conscience,  the  culture  of  the  personal 
soul,  is  prescribed  by  priest  and  rubric.  Scarcely  a  single  func- 
tion of  thought,  feeling,  or  action  is  left  to  the  determination  of 
individual  responsibility;  this  is  as  nearly  disfranchised  as  the 
moral  powers  of  a  man  can  be.  Ecclesiastical  authority,  sacra- 
mental administration,  and  priestly  function  control  every  faculty 
of  his  nature,  and  provide  for  ever}-  necessity  of  his  life.     The 
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priesthood  is  the  Church,  the  body  of  believers  its  functionless 
adjunct 

Can  the  Church  of  the  future  be  developed  on  the  lines  of 
such  an  organization  ?  Must  not  the  spirit  thus  inculcated  neces- 
sarily be  of  the  most  deteriorated  and  invertebrate  character?  It 
is  the  characteristic  vice  of  Diocesan  Episcopacy.  Even  where 
most  Evangelical  and  least  priestly,  the  congregation — at  any  rate> 
under  the  conditions  of  Establishment  as  in  England — has  no 
responsible  function,  no  recognized  place  for  the  exercise  of  its 
thought  about  doctrine,  of  its  discretion  about  ritual,  of  its  ju<^- 
ment  about  the  methods  of  Church  life  and  work. 

The  self-governing  functions  of  Congregational  Churches  are 
not  merely  prerogatives,  they  are  educational  processes,  whereby 
the  faculties  of  the  religious  life  are  developed.  They  are  in  the 
Chturch  what  local  self-government  is  in  a  nation,  an  education  of 
the  individual  for  intelligent  and  well-ordered  corporate  life.  No 
peoples  are  so  ignorant  and  incompetent  as  the  subjects  of  auto- 
cratic, oligarchical,  or  bureaucratic  rule.  None  are  so  sagacious 
and  strong  as  self-governed  communities. 

In  the  Ecclesia  of  God  the  individual  is  sacred.  The  Church 
exists  for  the  individual,  not  the  individual  for  the  Church.  The 
unit  of  Church  life  is  the  personal  soul,  and  the  end  of  Chiurch 
life  is  its  development  No  prescribed  creed  may  supersede  per- 
sonal processes  of  inquiry  and  conviction.  The  Bible  lies  open 
to  the  individual  judgment  and  conscience.  God*s  appeal  is 
always  directly  to  the  individual  souL  "  Every  one  of  us  must 
give  account  of  himself  to  God."  "  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good."  No  ecclesiastical  patron  or  synod  may  impose 
his  bishop  or  religious  teacher.  A  free  man  in  Christ,  responsible 
to  God  for  his  entire  religious  life,  charged  with  the  exercise  of 
personal  responsibilities,  he  takes  counsel  with  those  associated 
with  him,  free  men  like  himself,  and  the  pastor  is  the  appointment 
of  their  collective  wisdom  and  will  In  all  things  pertaining  to 
worship  and  work,  to  discipline  and  expediency,  the  prerogative 
is  with  the  individual  Church  society.  In  the  very  nature  of 
things  it  cannot  without  a  solecism  be  delegated. 

Not  by  binding  traditions  of  the  past,  not  by  external  authority 
of  the  present  is  the  Church  ruled,  but  by  the  council  and  will  of 
its  own  membership,  determined  by  the  present  expediency  of 
things,  and  by  such  light  as  the  New  Testament  and  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  past  or  of  other  Churches  may  afford.  It  is  a  direct 
appeal  to  personal  intelligence,  conscience,  and  common  sense, 
calculated  by  its  very  nature  to  develop  the  utmost  wisdom  and 
strength  both  in  the  Church  member  and  the  citizen. 

For  the  strength  of  a  Church  consists  not  in  the  orthodoxy  of 
its  creed,  the  organization  of  its  government,  or  the  completeness 
of  its  code,  but  in  the  developed  faculty  and  moral  feeling  of  its 
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individual  members,  whereby  it  becomes  a  law  unto  itself,  and 
endures  though  all  official  government  should  fail.  And,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  this  can  be  secured  only  by  exercises  of 
personal  responsibility,  demand  and  struggle,  experiment  and 
mistake,  failure  and  success. 

The  pursuit  of  truth  is  the  essential  qualification  for  the  use 
of  truth.  He  only  can  use  truth  rightly  who  has  attained  it 
by  personal  inquiry,  who  searches  after  it,  assays  it,  learns  to  dis- 
criminate it,  proves  it  by  applications  of  it.  Hence  I^ssing's 
dictum,  that  "  if  the  Almighty  were  to  give  him  as  an  alternative 
the  possession  of  truth  or  the  pursuit  of  it,  he  would  humbly 
choose  the  pursuit,"  is  the  exaggeration  of  a  true  idea  into  a  para- 
dox and  an  absurdity ;  for  it  implies  a  preference  for  error;  The 
possession  of  truth  is  a  higher  condition  than  its  pursuit  Truth 
is  to  be  obtained  at  all  costs.  The  true  alternative  is  not  the 
possession  and  the  search,  but  the  different  methods  of  obtaining 
possession.  Even  truth  itself  is  a  precarious  and  unfruitful  pos- 
session for  a  man,  if  strenuous  personal  search  has  not  qualified 
him  for  its  use. 

Were  it  therefore  possible  for  infallible  Church  or  traditional 
creed  to  present  to  a  man  complete  and  absolute  truth,  or  to  pre- 
scribe for  him  the  best  conditions  of  Church  life,  he  would  be 
disqualified  for  their  use,  even  could  he  receive  them  at  all.  The 
law  of  all  knowledge  is  that  it  **  grows  from  less  to  more."  He 
who  would  have  even  **a  conscience  void  of  offence"  must 
"exercise  himself  herein."  Manhood  is  the  product  of  growth, 
not  of  manipulation. 

Hence  the  anomalies  so  often  seen  in  the  religious  life  of 
oligarchical  Churches — the  divorce  of  theological  creed  from 
religious  conduct,  of  sacrament  from  holiness,  of  ritual  and  devo- 
tional acts  from  spiritual  feeling  and  moral  rectitude.  What 
strange  hybrids  of  life  present  themselves — devotion  and  dissi-^ 
p^ion,  superstition  and  frivolity,  early  celebration  and  evening 
licentiousness,  the  viaticum  of  a  priest  condoning  a  life  of  sin, 
the  courtesan  becoming  a  religieuscy  the  father  of  Beatrice  Cenci 
prepares  a  set-off  for  his  contemplated  crime  by  the  religious  dedi- 
cation of  a  chapel !  It  is  the  natural  result  of  the  divorce  between 
Churchism  and  individual  spiritual  life,  between  theological  dicta 
and  a  trained  understanding,  between  prescribed  acts  and  con- 
science— things  done  in  obedience  to  authority  and  things  done 
in  recognition  of  individual  responsibility,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
personal  intelligence,  will,  and  religious  consciousness.  And  it 
has  its  exemplifications  in  other  Churches  than  that  of  Rome. 

Inconsistencies  of  religious  life  there  will  be  in  all  Churches ; 
but  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  wrong-doing  which  the 
moral  sense  condemns,  and  wrong-doing  through  sheer  incom- 
petence of  thcv  untrained  conscience.     The  sense  of  individual 
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responsibility,  exercises  of  moral  freedom,  train  and  strengthen 
the  religious  conscience.  Authoritative  dicta,  rubrical  religious- 
ness, demoralize  and  deaden  it. 

It  may  possibly  be  urged  that  all  this  is  but  theory,  which 
facts  contradict;  that  authoritative  and  ritual  Churches  have 
hitherto  ruled  the  religious  world,  and  have  thus  shown  them- 
selves the  best  adapted  for  human  nature  as  it  is ;  that  the 
suffrages  of  men  are  with  them,  as,  for  instance,  with  the  Greek, 
the  Roman,  and  the  Anglican  Churches,  which  secure  the  adhe- 
sion not  only  of  the  greatest  numbers,  but  of  the  highest  classes 
of  society,  men  of  the  greatest  wealth,  possibly  of  the  largest 
learning  and  the  highest  intellect,  the  most  sumptuous  churches, 
the  most  crowded  congregations,  and  that  therefore  the  future 
will  presumably  be  with  them. 

The  obvious  reply  is,  that  he  who  would  wisely  judge  human 
institutions  must  look,  not  so  much  at  existing  conditions,  as  at 
principles  and  tendencies.  The  test  of  truth  is  not  the  suffrage 
of  any  given  period,  least  of  all  when  that  suffrage  is  given  under 
sensuous  inducements ;  else  much  in  the  Church  history  of  the 
past  would  have  been  canonized  as  true  which  the  growth  of 
spiritual  intelligence  and  life  has  demonstrated  to  be  false. 
Truth  has  not  usually  been  with  majorities.  The  progress  of 
men  towards  ideal  religiousness  is  very  gradual,  and  through 
various  stages.  We  grope  through  darkness  into  the  light  of 
God;  through  many  errors  we  advance  to  truth.  The  leaven 
that  is  leavening  the  lump  was  once  but  a  particle  ;  the  tree  that 
is  filling  the  earth  so  that  the  birds  of  the  heaven  come  and  lodge 
in  the  branches  thereof  was  once  but  a  grain  of  mustard  seed. 

If  as  yet  spiritual  Christianity  has  but  half  conquered  sensual 
paganism,  superstitious  religiousness,  and  worldly  selfishness,  let 
us  remember  that  the  supreme  difficulty  is  in  the  first  half 
conquest,  which  therefore  is  a  fair' earnest  of  the  whole.  And 
according  to  normal  laws  of  progress  it  will  advance  in  an  ever- 
accelerating  ratio. 

And  although  in  Churches  the  most  spiritual  in  conception 
and  method  much  has  yet  to  be  done  before  the  religious  ideal  is 
attained,  before  life  is  as  holy  as  its  theories  and  aims,  before 
sensuousness,  Avorldliness,  and  selfishness  are  wholly  purged  out, 
yet  it  is  much  that  spiritual  Churches,  as  such,  do  maintain  their 
existence,  win  an  ever-enlarging  suffrage,  and  exert  an  ever- 
increasing  influence. 

We  are  bound,  therefore,  to  insist,  first,  upon  the  validity  and 
Divine  sanction  of  our  ideal,  and,  next,  upon  fidelity  to  the  forces 
and  methods  that  the  most  tend  to  realize  it.  And  we  may,  I 
think,  claim  for  our  Congregational  Churches,  and  for  Evangelical 
Churches  of  like  spirit,  that  they  are  honestly  striving  after  both. 
Ours  may  be  the  more  arduous  path  and  the  slower  process,  but 
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it  is  the  surer  way  of  success.  Gradually  to  teach  men  spiritual 
idea,  to  deepen  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility,  to  train 
spiritual  faculty  and  trust ;  steadily  to  refuse  mechanical  means, 
sensuous  substitutes,  and  doubtful  expedients  in  doing  religious 
work;  and  absolutely  to  rely  upon  purely  spiritual  processes, 
must  develop  a  type  and  spirit  of  Church  life  that  is  characteristic 
and  abiding,  full  of  Divine  truth  and  religious  power — **  the  royal 
priesthood  of  God,  the  peculiar  people,  the  holy  nation." 

The  plea  for  hierarchical  rule  is  truth  and  order :  the  unfit- 
ness of  the  people  to  determine  the  one  and  to  maintain  the 
other ;  their  ignorance,  self-will,  and  disorder ;  their  lack  of  con- 
sentaneousness,  precision,  and  force. 

,  But  does  this  mean  that  authority  is  only  to  be  provisionally 
maintained,  and  for  educational  purposes  ?  or  does  it  mean  that 
this  is  the  normal,  the  ideal  order  of  the  Church,  and  that  all 
ideas  of  training  it  for  exercises  of  liberty  are  repudiated  ?  If  the 
end  of  all  training  be  to  qualify  men  for  wise  exercises  of  self- 
regulated  liberty,  does  not  the  Church  that  refuses  or  neglects  this 
l)ervert  its  function  of  ruling  semce  into  a  function  of  tyrannous 
usurpation  ?  The  avowed  purpose  of  God's  gift  to  the  Church  of 
af)Ostles  and  prophets,  pastors  and  teachers,  is  **  for  the  i)crfecting 
of  the  saints,  unto  the  work  of  ministering,  unto  the  building  u]) 
of  the  body  of  Christ ;  till  we  all  attain  unto  the  unity  of  the  faith, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  full-grown  man, 
unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ " — a  de- 
velopment, not  of  individual  saints  merely,  but  of  the  Church. 

Upon  this  process  authoritative  Churches  i)ut  a  positive 
arrest.  They  abjure  even  the  aim  of  Church  development ; 
they  recognize  no  progressiveness  of  Church  life  ;  their  sole 
idea  is  the  develoj)ment  of  rule.  They  strengthen  their  authority, 
and  multiply  their  regulations,  and,  by  an  inversion  of  natural 
process,  increase  the  helpless  dependence  of  the  people,  perpetua- 
ting the  childhood  of  the  Church  to  the  end. 

In  this  way  the  Romish  Church  has  developed.  It  has 
become  more  and  more  autocratic  ;  by  successive  acts  of  popular 
disfranchisement,  from  the  very  beginning  of  its  history,  it  has  at 
length  attained  an  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  tyranny  that  is 
absolute  and  uni(iue.  Each  successive  generation  has  only  in- 
tensified its  spirit  nnd  extended  its  prerogative,  until,  *' sitting  in 
the  temple  of  God  and  setting  himself  forth  as  God,  he  exalteth 
himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  is  worshipped.''  It  has 
been  reserved  for  our  own  day  to  formulate  its  dogma  of  Papal 
infallibility,  the  corner-stone  of  its  spiritual  tyranny ;  which  would 
have  been  impossible  even  a  century  ago.  This  has  been  made 
possible  by  successive  acts  of  usurpation  which,  after  more  or  less 
of  resistance,  have  been  submitted  to.  The  last  wrong  of  slavery, 
and  that  which  makes  it  absolute,  is  the  heart  of  a  slave ;  and 
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that  at  length  has  been  wrought  in  the  final  acceptance  of  the 
Vatican  decrees.  The  very  conditions  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment have  been  destroyed. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  a  Church  so  utterly  opposed  to  all 
human  progress,  so  deliberately  reversing  all  natural  processes  of 
development,  can  be  the  Church  of  the  future?  And  just  in 
proportion  as  other  Churches,  Greek,  Anglican,  Presbyterian, 
Congregational,  do  this— disallow,  or  fail  to  cherish  individual 
liberties — they  oppose  the  final  cause  of  human  life  itself,  the 
historic  processes  of  Ck)d's  dealings,  the  entire  spirit  of  modern 
society,  the  very  principles  and  instincts  of  human  nature. 

Even  order  may  be  purchased  too  dearly.  Order  is  not  the 
final  cause  of  humanity,  but  manhood.  To  make  a  solitude  is 
not  peace ;  to  fill  prisons  is  not  to  establish  virtue ;  a  slave 
plantation,  a  reign  of  terror,  is  not  social  order.  The  wildest 
excesses  of  liberty  are  preferable  to  the  negation  of  it ;  for  by 
experiment,  by  failure,  by  suffering,  self-restraint  and  wisdom  may 
be  learned ;  but  for  death  there  is  no  possibility  of  development 
or  hope.  To  perpetuate  helplessness  in  the  name  of  peace,  to 
make  the  attainment  of  spontaneous  order  impossible  by  denying 
exercises  of  freedom,  is  simply  suicide.  God  has  endowed  men 
with  the  noble  gift  of  freedom,  and  no  follies  or  sufferings  or  sins 
can  prevail  upon  His  Avise  love  to  withdraw  or  restrain  it 

.  The  only  condition  of  true  order  is  liberty  :  the  only  process 
by  which  it  can  be  evolved  is  by  exi>erimental  exercises  of  it. 
They  whose  only  remedy  for  disorders  is  repression  by  law,  whose 
only  avoidance  of  error  is  to  make  it  imix)ssible  by  the  denial  of 
liberty',  have  neither  faith  in  God  nor  respect  for  their  own  man- 
hood. 

They  attempt,  indeed,  the  impossible.  Human  nature  cannot 
be  repressed.  If  outward  development  be  denied  it,  inward  dis- 
temper will  be  engendered ;  if  the  volcano  be  sealed,  the  earth- 
quake is  inevitable.  No  despotism  is  at  peace.  The  most 
absolute  are  the  least  secure.  England  is  more  orderly  and  stable 
than  Russia.  Protestant  Churches  are  more  homogeneous  than 
the  Church  of  Rome.  The  spontaneous  order  of  Free  Churches 
is  profounder,  more  satisfying,  more  stable  than  the  enforced 
discipline  of  Established  Churches.  Their  schisms  are  fewer, 
their  diversities  less  extreme,  their  sympathies  are  stronger,  be- 
cause they  are  freer ;  their  differences  are  not  so  much  discords 
as  harmonies,  in  which  the  grand  organ  of  the  Church  blends  a 
thousand  voices  of  faith  and  worship. 

So  that  on  all  grounds — of  common  sense,  of  reasonable 
philosophy,  of  spiritual  life,  of  historic  experience — ^this  prog- 
nostication also  is  justified.  The  future  will  be  with  the  Church 
that  the  most  fully  and  practically  recognizes  the  prerogatives  and 
responsibilities  of  the  individual  life.     For  thus  only  can  the 
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highest  conditions  of  belief,  the  truest  sympathies  of  brotherhood, 
and  the  most  vital  bonds  of  union,  be  constituted. 

Our  own  Churches  stand  on  these  lines  of  progress.  Their 
<lisdnc^ve  principle  is  that  of  individualism ;  their  only  recog- 
nized methods  are  spiritual  forces. 

And  yet  they  also  may  practically  fail.  Intolerance  of  spirit  may 
be  as  fatal  to  development  as  disallowance  of  law ;  unspiritualness 
of  feeling  may  neutralize  the  divinest  method.  Congregational 
Churches  may  be  held  in  the  voluntary  bondage  of  traditional  forms 
of  belief,  or  worship,  or  work.  And  the  more  excellent  the  tra- 
ditions the  greater  the  peril  The  divinest  things  become  the  most 
subtle  tyrannies.     Freedom  may  be  imprisoned  in  her  own  house. 

Are  we,  for  instance,  always  tolerant  of  independent  thinkers 
and  novel  methods  ?  Does  not  earnest  contention  for  the  truth 
sometimes  become  contention  for  our  own  forms  of  it  ?  Do  we 
strive  to  be  on  the  side  of  truth,  or  to  have  truth  on  our  side  ? 
Let  the  thinker  have  freest  course  for  his  thought,  and  the  worker 
for  hb  worL  Let  us  put  no  moral  disability  upon  men  whom  no 
Church  statutes  hinder.  Let  us  be  jealous  of  all  moral  ban,  of 
all  social  repression,  of  all  intolerant  feeling  or  biassing  prejudice,  of 
any  test  or  disallowance  of  thought  or  method,  but  that  of  candid 
intelligence,  generous  construction,  and  freest  spiritual  judgment. 

I  must  forbear,  or  other  prognostications  might  have  been 
hazarded 

3.  The  Church  of  the  future  will  surely  be  that  which  in  its 
worship  and  fellowship  provides  most  fully  for  our  entire  religious 
nature. 

How  much  has  yet  to  be  said  concerning  the  spiritualizing  or 
the  sensualizing  influence  of  worship,  the  means  whereby  our 
entire  religious  feeling  expresses  itself  to  God  : — the  suitableness 
for  spiritual  ends  of  Congregational  provision  for  worship — aesthetic 
embodiments  of  spiritual  feeling  whereby  our  whole  nature  is  lifted 
to  God  and  glorified,  or  aesthetic  substitutes  for  it,  whereby  we  are 
hindered  and  deteriorated ! 

How  much  has  to  be  said  about  the  realization  of  brotherhood 
in  Church  life  :  its  ideal,  its  means,  its  hindrances  !  This  surely 
belongs  to  the  great  hope  of  the  future,  and  is  a  present  tendency 
towards  it. 

4.  It  might  too  be  added,  the  future  will  belong  to  the  Church 
-which,  in  its  ministry  within  and  without,  makes  requisition  not 
merely  up)on  its  official  ministers  or  organized  agencies  but  upon 
the  individual  ser\'ice  of  its  entire  membership. 

"Every  man  in  his  place;"  "each  according  to  his  several 
ability :"  a  secret  of  power  and  progress  more  fully  and  practically 
recognized  by  Free  Protestant  Churches  than  by  any  other,  and 
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both  philosophically  and  historically  the  cause  of  their  success ; 
and  of  which  the  splendid  achievements  of  our  Methodist  brethren, 
celebrated  in  their  recent  Oecumenical  Council,  are  such  a  notable 
illustration.  How  fatally  all  priestly  assumption  and  sacramental 
theories  discourage  and  depress  this  development !  And  yet 
surely  the  aggregate  of  spiritual  force  in  a  Church  is  constituted 
by  the  spirituality  and  zeal  of  its  individual  members. 

A\Tiat  a  large  field  for  suggestion  and  urgency  the  true  economy 
of  Church  work  presents  to  us !  But  alas  for  the  man  who 
attempts  to  say  ever}'thing. 

Let  it  be  for  us  a  congratulation  and  an  urgency  that,  in 
theory  at  least,  both  our  principles  of  Church  life,  and  our 
methods  of  Church  worship  and  Avork,  are  spiritual  and  tend  only 
to  spiritual  issues.  So  far  as  we  fail  of  these  and  become  eccle- 
siastical, or  formal,  or  carnal,  the  failure  is  due  to  the  imper- 
fections of  human  nature  rather  than  to  inimical  Church  idea. 
Our  frequent  reproach,  indeed,  is  that  our  Congregationalism  is  a 
Utopia,  too  lofty  for  practical  realization  by  imperfect  human 
nature.  Be  it  so ;  the  reproach  is  that  of  Christianity  itself.  A 
lofty  ideal  which  we  fail  to  attain  is  better  than  an  ignoble  imper- 
fection with  which  we  content  ourselves.  In  falling  short  of  our 
ideal,  we  only  share  the  experience  of  all  disciples  of  spiritual 
Christianity.  Presumptuous  ignorance  and  carnal  feeling  may 
adulterate  the  spirituality  of  our  Church  life ;  wayAvard  will  and 
the  strivings  of  selfishness  may  disturb  the  harmony  of  our  coun- 
sels and  embarrass  our  action ;  unspiritual  conceptions  and  un- 
worthy expedients  may  impair  and  discredit  the  simplicity  of  our 
methods :  these  are  the  defects  of  human  nature,  not  of  a 
Church  system.  They  are  an  unfaithfulness  to  our  own  ideas, 
inimical  to  our  convictions  and  yearnings.  Against  these  we 
have  to  wage  the  common  spiritual  warfare  of  men,  that  our 
Church  life  may  be  practically  lifted  to  its  own  lofty  ideal. 

We  need  only  to  conform  our  practice  to  our  admitted  and 
cherished  principles ;  and,  whatever  the  exigency,  to  be  faithful 
to  pure  spiritual  aims  and  methods.  Let  us  but  apprehend  all 
truth  in  its  spirit,  not  in  its  letter;  present  it  to  men  in  its 
spiritual  aspects,  and  insist  upon  its  spiritual  embodiment  in  a  free 
religious  life ;  and  our  Churches  will  advance  the  most  rapidly, 
and  realize  the  most  directly  and  fully  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  the 
truth  Avhich  the  Divine  Lord  came  to  establish.  They  who  wield 
spiritual  forces  are  invincible.  His  Church  is  to  be  "  His  body,*' 
identified  with  His  own  spiritual  work  and  methods  ;  and  its  des- 
tiny is  to  realize  "  the  fulness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all." 

The  address  was  listened  to  throughout  with  marked  attention 
by  the  great  assembly,  and  frequently  much  applauded. 

At  the  close  of  the  Chairman's  address  another  hymn  was  sung. 
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THE    LATE    PRESIDENT   GARFIELD. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Thomson,  of  Manchester,  moved  : — 

That  this  assembly,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  England  and  Wales,  before  proceeding  to  the  business  for  which 
it  has  met,  desires  to  express  its  profound  sympathy  with  the  American  people 
in  the  i^^at  loss  they  have  sustained  through  the  untimely  death  of  President 
Garfield,  and  respectfully  to  offer  to  Mrs.  GarHeld  and  to  the  mother  of  the 
President  its  heartfelt  condolence,  assuring  them  of  its  earnest  prayers  that  in 
their  great  sorrow,  thus  far  so  bravely  and  nobly  borne,  they  may  be  con- 
tinually comforted  and  upheld  by  the  God  of  all  consolation. 

To  the  sentiments  of  the  resolution  which  I  have  now  read,  everv 
heart  in  this  assembly  will  instantly  respond.  (Applause.)  We 
have  all,  in  common  with  all  classes  of  our  countrymen,  from  the 
Queen  to  the  peasant,  in  common  with  all  friends  of  liberty  through- 
out the  world,  sorrowed,  and  we  sorrow  now,  in  deep  sympathy 
with  the  American  people,  for  the  great,  the  well-nigh  unequalled 
loss  which  has  made  them  at  this  time  a  nation  of  mourners ;  and 
with  profound  and  tender  respect  would  we  offer  our  condolence, 
heartfelt,  though  it  be  reticent,  to  the  honoured  Christian  lady 
whose  widowed  heart  knowe.th  its  own  bitterness,  nor  would  we 
further  intrude  into  the  sanctuary  of  her  grief  May  He  who 
wept  by  the  grave  of  I^zarus,  He  with  whom  her  departed 
husband  noAV  liveth,  stand  by  her  to  sustain  and  strengthen 
her  in  her  hours  of  loneliness,  and  to  soothe  and  console  the 
members  of  her  family  weeping  around  her. 

We  will  say  nothing  concerning  the  strange  and  outrageous 
crime  by  which  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  precious  lives  became 
a  prey  to  keen  and  rancorous  malignity.  It  is  one  of  the  dark 
mysteries  of  Divine  Providence,  before  which  we  bow,  and  we 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Ruler  of  all.  But  our  minds  are 
irresistibly  attracted  to  the  scene  of  that  chamber  of  suffering  which 
was  present  to  our  thoughts  through  so  many  weeks,  upon  whicli 
the  tender  anxieties  and  the  earnest  prayers  of  millions  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  the  otlier,  were  concentrated, 
fluctuating  between  the  alternations  of  hope  and  fear ;  and  as  we 
recall  that  long  agony  of  pain  and  suspense,  as  we  recall  that 
agony,  I  say,  so  jxitiently,  so  calmly,  so  heroically  endured,  we 
feel  that  the  experience,  most  distressing  as  it  has  been  to  witness 
it,  is  an  experience  that  we  have  not  shared  in  vain.  Sorrow  is  a 
great  revealer  and  teacher ;  from  its  dark  background  it  brings 
out  into  prominent  distinctness  the  preciousness  and  the  beauty 
of  what  was  before  unseen,  even  as  the  midnight  sky  displays 
the  brilliancy  of  orbs  that  were  hidden  by  the  glare  of  day. 
How  many  of  us  were  altogether  ignorant,  and  how  very  few 
among  us  had  aught  but  the  faintest  conception  of  the  varied 
and  well-balanced  excellencies,  of   the  simple,   manly,   moral. 
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grandeur  of   the  late   President's    character — (applause) — until 
we  were  constrained   to  watch  by  his  dying  couch,  and   our 
eyesight  had  been  purged  by  tears  to  discern  that  wonderful 
combination  of  virtues   by   which  alone,  and  not  by  intrigue 
and  ambition,  he  won  the  lofty  seat  he  held — (applause) — ^to 
admire  his  unswerving  fidelity  to  his  convictions,  his  disinterested 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  to  reverence  the 
genuine  unpretending  faith  he  cherished   in  his  Saviour  and 
his  GojL     Men  have  told  us,  with  mingled  pity  and  scorn,  that 
the  old  Evangelical  faith  is  dying  out,  that  the  core  of  Puritanism 
is  eaten  away  by  selfishness  and  cant,  and  that  its  strength  and 
glory  have  now  become  things  of  the  past ;  but  I  say  the  life  of 
James  Abraham  Garfield  pronounces  an  emphatic  refutation  of 
such  a  charge   as  that     (Applause.)     We  see   in  it   a  life  that 
could  have  sprung  up  and  could  have  been  developed  only  in 
the  atmosphere  diffused  by  true  Evangelic  piety,  and  a  death-bed 
constancy  that  has  sealed  and  crowned  the  testimony  he  has  left 
us   that  those  principles   by  which  our  forefathers  won   such 
victories  for  the  truth  are  living  still,  living  in  many  an  obscure 
home,  living  in  many  sincere  and  silent  souls,  and  only  waiting 
the  trumpet  call  of  emergency  to  display  their  ancient  and  un- 
diminished might.     (Applause.)     He  has  shown,  not  to  us  only, 
but  to  all  Europe  and  to  the  world,  that  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  the  love  of  liberty  are  never  so  pure  and  steadfast,  so  strong, 
unflinching,  and  invincible,  as  when  they  are   baptized  with   a 
Christian  consecration ;  and  he  has  shown  us  further,  what  many 
in  our  country  yet  need  to  learn,  that  the  highest  forms  of  Chris- 
tian character  may  spring  up  and  yield  their  ripest  fruits  in  a  soil 
that  is  blessed  with  perfect,  unfettered  religious  freedom — (ap- 
plause)— a  soil  where  all  sects  stand  upon  the  same  level — (hear, 
hear) — where  an  exclusive  hierarchy  cannot  strike  its  roots,  and 
State   patronage   of  religion  is  a  thing  unknown.     (Applause.) 
That  life,  that  death,  my  friends,  will  surely  dissipate  many  mists 
of  prejudice,  and  must  throw  light  upon  great  questions  of  vital 
moment  to  our  future  progress  beyond  the  power  of  multitudes 
of  arguments.     But  sorrow  has  not  for  its  only  function  to  reveal 
and  to  instruct ;  a  common  sorrow  is  a  reconciling  power.     Beside 
the  open  grave  of  a  beloved  and  honoured  friend  old  differences 
are  forgotten,  old  misunderstandings  vanish  away,  and  the  chill  of 
alienation  melts  from  around  us ;  and  hearts  that  are  smitten  by 
the  same  sacred  sorrow  cling  together  and  mingle  more  fully  their 
common  affection. 

Now,  we  have  always  held  in  highest  esteem  our  brethren  in 
America  of  the  same  faith  and  order,  and  our  attachment  to  them 
has  been  genuine  and  strong.  We  admire  their  Christian  con- 
sistency and  goodness,  and  we  are  grateful  unto  them  for  the 
valuable  services  they  have  rendered  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 
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But  never  have  we  felt  so  intensely  that  we  wer^  bound  together 

as  members  of  one  family,  and  that  a  common  chord  of  sentiment 

thrilled  through  all  our  bosoms,  as  when  we  have  wept  together 

over  the  grave  of  their  martyred  President.    And  now  that  they 

are  sorrowing  beneath  the  shadow  of  this  great  national  calamity, 

we  cannot  confine  our  feelings  to  them;  our  affections  reach  out 

to  all  on  whom  the  shadow  of  that  calamity  has  fallen.    To  all 

the  mighty  millions  of  the  American  Republic,  the  greatest 

federation    of   free    men    that    the    world  has    ever    seen — 

(applause)— we  do  now  extend  the  hand  and  the  grasp  of  cordial 

sympathy,  without  distinction  of  race  or  of  colour-^(applause) — 

and  over  that  grave,  the  grave  of  the  chief  they  loved  and  have  * 

lost,  we  would  renew  our  vows  of  friendship  and  of  fellowship  in 

progress — yea,  we  would  proclaim  between  them  and  ourselves  a 

league  of  brotherly  alliance  in  all  that  is  worthy  of  free  men,  a 

league  which  no  protocols  of  statesmen  shall  ever  alter,  and  which 

the  red  hand  of  war  shall  never  dissolve.  (Applause.) 

Alfred  Barnes,  Esq.,  J. P. :  Mr.  Chairman, — The  honour  of 
seconding  this  motion  is  conferred  upon  me.  I  shall  offer  no 
Xieedless  remarks  as  to  my  own  unworthiness,  but  at  once  take 
xny  part  in  declaring,  on  behalf  of  this  assembly,  our  spontaneous 
sympathy  with  our  brethren  in  the  United  States  in  their  national 
Xoss.  No  deep  sorrow  can  touch  them  without  affecting  us :  no 
.^rief  of  ours  can  be  unshared  by  them.     Ours  is — 

One  land  around  a  common  sea, 
One  i>eople  in  two  lands. 

^  man  like  the  late  President  Garfield  belongs  not  to  the  States 
"Only,  but  to  the  great  national  stock  from  which  he  came.  Nay, 
"the  Huguenots  give  France,  too,  an  interest  in  his  career  and 
achievements.  Indeed,  all  great  and  noble  Christian  souls  belong 
to  Christendom  even  more  than  to  this  nation  or  to  that,  and 
Christendom  watched  by  his  sick-bed,  and  mourns  by  his  grave. 
Nor  is  the  mourning  limited  to  Christendom.  Many  men  have 
risen  from  humble  beginnings  to  positions  of  honour ;  and  by 
God's  blessing  on  their  efforts,  many  whose  opportunities  were 
limited  have  become  eminent  scholars,  and  not  a  few  such  have 
been  cut  off  at  their  best  estate.  Mankind  sympathize  with  such 
and  lament  for  them;  but  it  is  only  on  occasions  like  this  that 
the  all-pervading  human  sympathy  finds  opportunity  of  ex- 
pression. Earnest  Christian  mothers  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  great  characters ;  Christian  wives,  highly  cultivated  and 
refined,  have  helped  noble  husbands ;  and  such  mothers  and 
wives  have  been  bereft,  and  have  bowed  in  faithful  submis- 
sion to  the  inscrutable  will  of  God,  from  the  beginning,  and 
will  to  the  end.  But  it  is  only  when  a  prince  and  a  great  man 
falls,  or  is  in  danger  to  fall,  that  nations  can  manifest  the  sym- 
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pathy  which  America  has  twice  in  this  generation  felt  for  England, 
and  which  England  now  feels  with  America,  alas !  also  for  the 
second  time.  We  have  learned  to  know  something  of  the  late 
President's  worth.  God  had  bestowed  great  talents  upon  him, 
unusual  vigour  of  body  and  mind,  and  he  had  improved  those 
talents  from  boyhood  to  manhood.  He  had  been  faithful  in  little, 
and  God  called  him  to  be  faithful  in  much,  and,  we  believe,  has 
now  called  him  to  hear  those  blessed  words,  **  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant."  The  sacred  curtain  that  conceals  the  family 
life  of  woman  has  by  the  circumstances  been  inevitably  drawn 
partially  aside,  and  we  shall  not  be  intrusive  when  we  express  our 
sympathy,  too,  with  the  noble  wife  who  has  suffered  with  him,  and 
with  the  noble  mother  who  laid  the  foundation  of  that  character. 
But  though  the  infinite  light  surrounds  them,  his  nation  and  his 
family  are  in  the  gloom  of  a  transient  eclipse ;  and  because  we 
are  men  and  Englishmen  and  Christians  we  wish  to  declare  our 
sympathy  with  them.     I  second  the  motion. 

The  Chairman  :  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  vrould  be  in 
harmony  with  your  sympathy,  and  with,  perhaps,  the  solicitude  of 
almost  every  Englishman,  that  there  should  be  a  recognition  of 
the  great  and  unexpected  responsibilities  which  have  devolved 
upon  President  Garfield's  successor.  Of  President  Arthur  per- 
sonally we  know  no  more  than  once  we  knew  about  President 
Garfield.  We  feel  that  he  needs  great  wisdom  and  great  grace  to 
justify  the  position  in  which  he  stands,  and  we  shall  all  pray  that 
God  may  give  him  guidance  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  President 
Garfield,  and  try  to  make  his  great  magistracy  bigger  than  all 
party — a  means  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  American  people. 
(Applause.) 

The  resolution  was  then  carried  by  the  assembly  rising. 

Ivev.  Dr.  Henry  Storrs  (New  York) :  Mr.  Chairman  and 
brethren  beloved, — When  a  moment  ago  your  secretary  requested 
me,  on  behalf  of  the  Americans  here  present,  to  respond  to  this 
resolution,  I  was  oppressed  by  the  conscious  inadequacy  of  any 
man's  speech  to  respond  to  a  heartfelt  expression  like  that  which 
has  been  offered  from  these  representatives  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  this  Union  to  your  "  brethren,''  as  you  said — to  the 
American  people.  But  it  would  be  ungracious  if  none  of  us  here 
present  from  the  States  should  respond  to  what  is  so  warm  and 
profound.  We  recognize  it  as  entirely  sincere  and  re-assuring. 
We  have  been  passing,  as  you  well  know,  under  a  great  cloud, 
and  the  darkness  has  shut  in  upon  us,  and  did  we  not  know  that 
beyond  all  clouds  the  light  for  ever  shines,  that  there  is  one 
higher  than  all  human  rulers,  exalted  that  he  should  be  King  of 
the  nations  and  Ruler  of  all  human  affairs,  our  hearts  would  once 
and  again  have  quailed  with  fear  and  with  forebodings  of  what 
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might  occur  in  our  national  histor}'.     But,  brethren,  it  is  not  now 
alone.     In  former  years  we  have  known  the  strength  of  faith  as 
well  as  the  consolations  of  sympathy  from  afar.     It  so  happened 
to  me  that  on  the  first  regular  steamer  that  left  the  American 
shores  after  the  death  of  President  Lincoln  I  took  my  passage,  as 
now  upon  the  first  regular  steamer  after  the  death  of  President 
Garfield  I  also  took  passage.     It  so  happened  that  the  first  g^eat 
public  meeting  that  I  was  permitted  to  attend  on  that  occasion, 
sixteen  years  ago,  was  your  gathering  in  IVfay  in  Wcigh-house 
Chapel     It  was  my  privilege  then  to  hear  such  an  outburst  of 
Christian  brotherly  sympathy  as   I  never  heard  in  all  my  life 
before.     I  remember  those  great  hours.     I  remember  that  great 
man  Dr.  Halley,  as,  coming  from  the  seclusion  of  the  closet,  he 
stood  forth  and  expressed  in  words  that  shall  live  in  my  memory, 
if  they  shall  be  elsewhere  forgotten,  the  heartfelt  union  between 
these  two  great  nations  in  times  of  sorrow  as  well  as  in  times  of 
joy.     I  mention  him,  not  that  I  have  forgotten  the  other  brave 
and  noble  words  that  were  spoken  there,  full  of  tenderest  sym- 
pathy; but  he  has  passed  away.     I  remember  the  great  Thomas 
Binney ;  I  remember  George  Smith,  formerly  secretary  of  this 
Union.  And  there  were  other  brethren,  whose  names  arc  recorded 
indelibly  in  my  grateful  memory,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
thrills  of  sympathy  that  passed  through  me,  and  not  through  me 
alone,  but  through  all  the  great  American  people  out  of  whose 
heart  I  was  born,  when  those  words  fell  together  upon  our  ears. 
And  now  to-day  you  come  afresh  in  this  time  of  our  second  great 
national  sorrow  under  similar  circumstances  with  similar  words. 
Brethren,  we  are  but  disparted  portions  of  one  and  the  same 
great  people.     (Applause.)     We  are  members  in  a  double  sense 
of  the  one  household  of  faith.     Blessed  be  God  for  this  recog- 
nition of  our  mutual  sympathy.     When  your  gracious  Queen, 
whose  sympathies  are  not  limited  by  the  sea,  sent  that  throbbing 
telegram  to  our  stricken  Queen — for  that  lone  Christian  woman, 
in  the  solitude  of  her  little  home  out  in  Iowa,  is  Queen  of  our 
hearts — we  answered,  **  God  bless  the  Queen  !  God  save  the 
Queen  ! "    Though  she  be  not  ours  in  civil  rule,  she  is  ours  again 
in  Christian  love  and  sympathy;  she  has  stood  as  a  representative 
to  us  all  of  the  great,  wide  womanly  sympathy  and  manly  sym- 
pathy that  is  ever  flowing  across  the  sea  from  her.     You  have 
spoken,  sir,  of  union  between  our  nation  and  yours,  more  per- 
fectly wrought  through  this  great  sorrow.     You  will  be  rejoiced 
to  learn,  also,  that  in  our  own  land  this  binding  process  has  been 
going  fonvard  during  these  months  of  mutual  distress.    It  was  my 
happiness  to  take  part  in  a  Sabbath  service  among  the  mountains 
of  Virginia,    at  the  White   Sulphur   Springs,    where  were   then 
gathered  representatives  of  the  entire  South — men  that  had  stood 
against  us  in  the  great  strife  through  which  we  went  years  ago — 
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and  when  we  bowed  together  in  prayer  I  believe  the  responses 
were  as  deep  from  those  Christian  hearts  representing  the  faith, 
and  piety,  and  patriotism  of  the  South  as  any  that  I  have  heard 
from  the  North,  as  we  supplicated  the  Divine  mercy  to  our  natidn 
in  the  restoration  of  our  President.  We  are  one  people,  and  we 
are  no  more  divided  by  that  which  held  us  apart  through  the  cen- 
turies past,  and  as  one  people  we  are  ready  now  to  stand  with  you 
in  all  Christian  enterprises.  (Applause.)  Brethren,  there  is  but 
one  heart,  one  voice,  the  world  over  in  this  matter.  We  believe 
that  the  nation  lives  while  its  President  dies ;  and  in  its  great 
urgent,  determined  purpose  to  serve  mankind  by  lifting  up  the 
races  everywhere,  we  are  born  anew  through  these  baptisms  of 
sorrow  that  come  once  and  again  upon  us.  For  three  months 
consecutively  our  nation  went  forward  with  no  executive  head, 
and  there  was  not  a  ripple  upon  the  surface.  There  was  the 
same  steady  movement  of  the  nation,  without  faltering,  without 
variation,  upon  the  great  lines  of  its  national  progress,  and  all 
those  lines  looking  into  the  future  amidst  scenes  of  resplendent 
glory  through  the  serving  of  the  nations  by  the  great  strength  that 
Gk)d  is  accumuhting  upon  our  shores.  Thanks  be  to  God  that 
we  have  the  assurance  that  from  this  side  of  the  water  there  will 
ever  flow  to  us  not  only  sympathy,  but  constant  and  sustaining 
love.     (Applause.) 


REMINISCENCES    OF    CONGREGATIONALISM. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Stoughton,  author  of  "  History  of  Religion  in 
England,"  had,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  prepared 
**  Reminiscences  of  Congregationalism  Fifty  Years  Ago."  The 
paper  was  of  too  extended  a  character  to  admit  of  its  being  read 
in  its  entirety.  It  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

"  In  these  *  Reminiscences,'"  remarks  the  author,  "I  shall  be 
thought,  perhaps,  by  some  to  be  needlessly  minute ;  but  when  I 
consider  how  valuable  good  Robert  Baillie's  account  of  the  Jerusa- 
lem Chamber  and  the  Westminster  Assembly,  has  proved,  how  it 
is  quoted  oftener  by  historians  than  more  dignified  descriptions  of 
other  things,  I  am  prevented  from  running  my  pen  through  what 
I  have  written,  though  some  critics  might  suggest  my  doing  so. 
I  leave  the  gossiping  record  for  the  benefit  of  inquisitive  seekers 
after  Nonconformist  antiquities  when  the  last  of  die  present 
fathers  shall  be  sleeping  in  the  grave." 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  Dr.  Stoughton 
says,  two  aspects  of  Independency  were  apparent — the  conserva- 
tive and  the  progressive.  **  Ecclesiastical  and  doctrinal  conserva- 
tism developed  itself  in  strong  attachment  to  Calvinistic  views,  and 
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also  to  the  following  principles :  that  a  complete  power  of  govern- 
ment and  action  exists  in  every  Congregational  Church ;  also  that 
the  pastor,  the  deacons,  and  the  private  members  make  up  a  cor- 
porate ecclesiastical  body,  not  only  capable  of  entirely  managing 
its  own  aflurs,  but  bound  to  exercise  such  management  and 
to  watch  sedulously  against  whatever  might  imperil  its  integrity. 
This  policy,  be  it  observed,  was  not  maintained  on  grounds  of 
simple  expediency,  it  was  not  based  chiefly  on  principles  of  reli- 
gious freedom ;  but  a  jus  Dvvinum^  a  Divine  right,  was  claimed 
for  such  a  partiailar  constitution  of  social  spiritual  life.    . 
With  this  firm  belief  that  Independency  is  divine,  they  were 
jealous,  not  only  of  what  they  deemed  Arminian  encroachments, 
but  also  of  all  Presbyterian  innovations.    .     .     .     They  were 
sadly  afraid  lest  by  gathering  ministers  together  in  large  bodies  for 
conference  and  discussion  some  of  the  evils  attendant  on  councils 
might  come  into  new  existences.    .     .    .     With  some  pastors  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  the  London  Missionary  Society 
found  no  favour.     Machinery  of  that  sort  outside  Independent 
Churches  was  suspected  of  being  useable  for  purposes  which  people 
less  sagacious  did  not  apprehend,  and  in  connection  with  home 
work  anything  of  that  comprehensive  kind,  it  was  thought,  might 
be  found  to  generate  a  money  power  capable  of  being  turned  into 
an  engine  of  despotism."    The  views  of  the  progressive  section 
on  the  subject  of  co-operative  action  are  thus  expounded :  "  The 
integrity  of  individual  Churches  need  not  be  impaired  by  a  true 
method  of  organic  union.     The  nature  of  the  organism  is  the 
thing  to  be  considered.     Primitive   English   Independency  was 
not  isolation.     In  some  cases  it  comprehended  people  living  at 
considerable  distances  from  one  another.     The  Independents  of 
Norwich   and  Yarmouth   for  a  time  formed  only  one  Churcli. 
Moreover,  they  had  their  messengers.    They  transferred  mem- 
bers from  place  to  place,  acknowledging  in  this  way  a  principle 
of  consociation.     County  unions,  an  outgrowth  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  already  existed,  and   were   developing 
themselves  into  active  forms  without  endangering  our  principles. 
Moreover,  it  was  said,  our  Independency  is  a  sort  of  centrifugal 
force ;  it  is  like  the  momentum  and  bias  of  the  separate  planets, 
each  taking  its  own  course,  fulfilling  its  own  orbit.     Would  not  a 
counteracting  centripetal  force  be  an  advantage,  like  that  attractive 
energy  which  keeps  the  planets  within  proper  bounds  and  binds 
them  together  into  one  harmonious  system  ?    Forces  go  in  pairs 
in  God's  universe.     So  principles  should  go  in  pairs  in  God's 
Church.     Besides,  corporate  congregational  action  is  most  de- 
sirable, as  witnessed  in  other  branches  of  Dissent,  and  also  as  it 
relates  to  the  Church  of  England.     Cohesion  strengthens  Metho- 
dism.     Cannot  we  have  a  cohesion  apart   from   an  overruling 
Conference  ?     Against  a  supreme    authority  we  protest ;    but 
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consultation,  counsel,  advice,  might  be  a  blessing.  At  present, 
so  said  one,  we  Independents  resemble  arms  and  legs  moving  in 
odd  kinds  of  spontaneous  action — sometimes  kicking  and  fight- 
ing with  one  another.  Would  it  not  be  good  to  have  a 
united  living  body?  Besides,  in  our  relation  to  t^ie  Church 
of  England,  in  the  maintenance  of  our  principles,  in  the  re- 
moval of  our  grievances,  would  not  union  be  strength?"  Dr. 
Stoughton  explains  that,  though  distinctions  were  to  be  made 
between  the  two  classes,  it  was  not  to  be  inferred  that  they 
stood  aloof  from  each  other,  that  in  any  proper  sense  they  formed 
two  parties,  or  that  they  carried  on  public  controversy  beyond  an 
occasional  letter  in  magazines  with  reference  to  minor  diversities 
of  opinion.  Their  modes  of  presenting  doctrinal  truth  and 
ecclesiastical  principles  at  the  ordination  of  ministeis  were  pretty 
much  the  same  ;  and  though  a  diversity  in  the  mode  of  ordina- 
tion obtained — some  preferring  the  imposition  of  hands,  others 
objecting  to  that  ceremony — they  were  all  very  particular  in 
requiring  from  the  candidate  a  statement  of  Christian  experience, 
a  distinct  confession  of  Christian  belief,  and  a  clear  exposition  of 
ecclesiatical  principles.  "  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  among  Congregational ists  was  the  impetus  given 
to  chapel  building,"  and  Dr.  Stoughton  remarks  that  "As  an 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  new  progressive  movement 
sometimes  crossed  the  paths  of  old  conservative  Dissent,  a 
little  irritation  arose  in  the  minds  of  those  who  supported  *an 
old  cause'  when  they  saw  a  London  gentleman" — like  Mr. 
Thomas  Wilson,  who  "was  a  well-known  chapel  builder  and 
chapel  restorer,  obtruding  himself,  as  they  thought,  upon  a  field 
of  labour  which  properly  belonged  to  them.  People  at  the  meet- 
ifig  IwusCy  as  such  buildings  were  then  usually  called,  looked 
shy  when  they  heard  of  a  chapel ;  but  gradually  alienation  was 
overcome,  and  both  parties  worked  together  for  the  furtherance 
of  religion  in  the  locality  which  they  occupied.*'  "  It  was 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Wilson,"  observes  Dr.  Stoughton,  "to  con- 
ciliate Church  people  as  much  as  possible.  I  have  heard 
this  from  his  own  lips.  So  he  recommended  the  Highbury 
students  to  wear  a  pulpit  gown,  to  use  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and, 
whilst  maintaining  Dissenting  principles,  to  avoid  giving  needless 
offence  to  members  of  the  Establishment.  Partly  as  the  result  of 
this,  but  much  more  in  consequence  of  faithful  Evangelical  preach- 
ing, a  large  number  of  Church  people  attended  at  these  places  of 
worship,  especially  on  a  Sunday  evening.  In  other  instances,  un- 
connected with  Mr.  Wilson's  plans,  it  was  common  for  those  out- 
side the  sphere  of  Dissent  to  drop  in  at  our  religious  services ; 
and  during  the  earlier  period  of  my  Windsor  ministry  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  my  congregation  consisted  of  those  who  in  the 
morning  had  attended  the  parish  church.     Many  of  them  at 
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length  not  only  became  stated  hearers,  but  joined  our  com- 

•  •• 


niumon." 


Tracing  the  history  of  the  colleges,  Dr.  Stoughton  remarks : 
•'The  Stepney  Institution  nursed  by  the  King's  Head  Society,  so 
^called  from  the  place  of  meeting,  was  an  offspring  of  the  old  Dis- 
sent, with  its  venerable  traditions  and  its  cherished  proprieties,  its 
dislike  to  innovation,  and  its  fear  of  everything  fanatical     The 
academy  founded  by  Dr.  Doddridge  at  Northampton  partook,  at 
least  after  his  death,  under  the  management  of    the  Coward 
trustees,  much  of  the  same  character.   But  the  SocUias  Evangelica^ 
-as  it  was  pedantically  denominated— devoting  itself  to  the  advance- 
ment of  home  missionary  operations,  and  commencing  an  academy 
in  the  main  for  that  purpose — unmistakably  belonged  to  what  may 
be  called  the  new  Dissent,  with  its  Evangelical  zeal  and  fervour 
derived  in  a  measure  from  the  great  Methodist  movement  of  the 
age.     Homerton,  Coward,  and  Highbury  were  the  three  establish- 
ments into  which  finally  these  educational   enterprises  settled 
down ;  and  whilst  the  first  two  might  be  said  to  perpetuate  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  a  former  i)eriod,  the  last  proceeded  on  lines  laid 
by  modern  religious  revivalism.   .    .    .   The  students  at  Homerton 
and  the  students  at  Highbury  saw  very  little  of  each  other  ;  not  that 
there  was  any  antagonism  between  them,  but  only  a  lurking  idea 
on  the  part  of  the  former  that  they  were  the  better  scholars,  to 
which  the  latter  responded  by  thinking,  if  they  did  not  say  it,  that 
they  were  the  better  preachers.     The  two  tendencies  of  which  I 
have   spoken   were   manifestly  at   work   in   these   neighbouring 
schools  of  the  prophets ;  and  it  was  a  good  thing  when  they 
together   with   the  establishment  supported  by  Coward's  Trust 
were  merged  into  New  College,  where  the  two  tendencies  are 
blended  together,  rivalry  is  at  an  end,  and  the  teachers  and  the 
taught  will,  I  trust,  ever  strive  to  combine  superior  scholarship  with 
ministerial  spirituality  and  fervour." 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Congregational  Union,  **a  De- 
nominational House,  where  orthodox  Independents  might  transact 
their  business  on  premises  of  their  own,"  was  provided  :  "  a  build- 
ing in  Blomfield  Street,  which  had  been  a  concert  room,  was  pur- 
chased and  adapted  for  Congregational  purposes,"  and  designated 
the  Congregational  Library.  "  That  Congregational  Library,  a 
poor  place  compared  with  the  Memorial  Hall,  was  something  to  be 
proud  of  when  I  was  young.  It  had  offices  which,  if  not  spacious, 
served  their  purpose  for  a  while ;  and  at  the  top  of  the  house  was 
a  large  room  where  I  sometimes  took  part  in  conferences  touch- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  denomination.  But  the  library — rather 
ostentatiously  described  as  fifty  feet  long,  twenty-five  feet  wide, 
and  nineteen  in  height — was  after  all  but  an  humble  affair. 
There   we  used  to  assemble,   and  found   in   it  ^l  first  ample 
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space  for  our  tiny  numbers.  What  a  contrast  to  the  Free 
Trade  Hall  of  Manchester  and  the  Autumnal  Assembly  of  1881 ! 
There  was  a  small  music  gallery  at  the  end  near  the  door> 
opposite  to  it,  at  the  upper  part,  hung  Mr.  Wilson's  portrait,  and 
on  the  right  hand  was  a  large  picture  of  Lord  Holland  and  Lord 
John  Russell,  then  great  political  heroes  specially  honoured  by 
Nonconformists.  There  were  forms  on  each  side,  with  rows  ia 
the  middle ;  when  empty,  not  very  picturesque,  when  filled,  not 
very  convenient."  It  was  in  that  building  that  the  Congregational 
Union  was  called  into  existence.  "  The  early  meetings  of  the 
Union,"  said  Dr.  Stoughton,  "were  small — that  which  was  held  in 
1833  not  amounting  to  more  than  149,  inclusive  of  students  who 
were  present.  The  Congregational  Library  then  afforded  sufficient 
accommodation;  and  I  think  I  can  see  the  long  table  at  the 
upper  end;  the  chairman  seated  on  an  elevation  just  beneath 
Thomas  Wilson's  jxDrtrait,  the  leaders  of  the  denomination  occu- 
pying chairs  close  by ;  single  forms  down  the  room  in  front  of 
the  bookcases ;  rows  of  similar  seats  in  the  middle  of  the  Library, 
leaving  a  narrow  passage  on  each  side — the  whole  space  pretty 
well  filled  at  the  commencement  of  the  meeting ;  later  on  in  the 
day,  a  good  many  vacancies,  which  one  brother  after  another 
dropping  in  again  or  coming  late  did  but  scantily  occupy.  It 
was  a  quiet,  calm,  homely  gathering.  No  elaborate  address 
from  the  chair,  no  series  of  disquisitional  papers,  no  eloquent 
speeches,  no  crowd  of  spectators.  The  fathers  talked  in  an 
easy  colloquial  style,  discussing  points  of  business,  ofifering 
practical  suggestions,  or  uttering  words  of  devout  sentiment  for 
the  encouragement  of  each  other  and  the  younger  brethren.  The 
younger  brethren  sat  with  great  reverence  listening  to  what  their 
elders  had  to  say,  and  rarely  joining  in  the  Conference  as  partici- 
pants in  the  debates.  For  debates  did  arise,  and  points  of  difife- 
rencc  were  canvassed,  though  agreement  was  always  sought,  and 
I  do  not  remember  any  instances  of  division.  Everything  was 
done  sedately ;  but  there  were  occasional  touches  of  humour, 
especially  on  the  part  of  Burnet,  Hamilton,  and  Parsons ;  and  I 
think  that  occasionally  some  refreshments  were  brought  in,  for 
once  a  delegate  gravely  asked  *  whether  any  news  had  been  heard 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands?'  The  meetings,  as  years  went  on, 
gradually  increased  in  numbers,  until  it  was  found  necessary  to 
leave  the  Congregational  Library;  and  when  the  brethren  first 
migrated  it  was  to  Crosby  Hall,  where  the  antique  architecture^ 
the  storied  walls,  the  well-carved  oaken  roof,  and  a  large  platform 
standing  where  once  rose  the  stately  dais,  gave  dignity  to  the  sur- 
roundings and  made  us  feel  more  important  than  before.  Then 
began  those  carefully  prepared  addresses  which  have  imparted  an 
attractive  feature  to  our  assemblies,  and  largely  increased  the 
attendance  of  the  public." 
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Referring  to  the  Declaration  of  Faith  and  Order  issued  in 
1833,  Dr.  Stoughton  remarks : — "  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  our  Congregational  fathers  were  averse  to  doctrinal  state- 
ments and  formularies,  commonly  called  Creeds  and  Confessions. 
I  now  enter  upon  no  controversial  discussion,  but  confine  myself 
to  simple  facts.  Early  Independent  Churches,  as  they  were  called, 
were  excieedingly  particular  respecting  the  doctrinal  views  of  the 
members,  and  had  many  of  them  dogmatic  declarations  of  their 
own,  each  Church  being  considered  responsible  for  its  beliefs, 
without  submitting  to  the  authority  of  any  other  body  whatever. 
The  Church  at  Windsor  had  a  formulary  of  its  own,  by  whom 
composed  I  cannot  tell ;  and  I  dare  say  that  such  old  documents, 
stating  the  faith  of  distinct  churches,  may  be  found  elsewhere. 
Also  the  practice  of  a  united  confession  obtained  at  an  early 
p>eriod.  The  Westminster  Assembly's  Confession,  which  has  had 
so  great  an  influence  on  the  theology  of  Puritan  Christendom, 
was  the  production  not  of  Presbyterians  only,  but  of  the  Inde- 
pendent brethren,  perhaps  ten  or  eleven  altogether,  in  concert  with 
the  majority.  And  when,  about  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromweirs 
death,  a  meeting  of  Independents  was  held  at  the  Savoy  Palace, 
in  London — a  meeting  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Savoy  Con- 
ference after  the  Restoration— they  substantially  adopted  as  their 
own  the  doctrinal  creed  of  Westminster,  appending  to  it  an 
elaborate  manifesto  of  their  ecclesiastical  opinion  as  a  distinct 
body  of  Christians.  The  propriety  of  publishing  such  documents 
was  further  recognized  in  the  *  Heads  of  Agreement '  adopted  by 
Independents  and  Presbyterians  in  1690;  and  in  the  writings  of 
some  of  the  principal  divines  of  our  body  during  the  last  century 
the  practice  was  fully  endorsed ;  so  it  was  by  the  sister  or  daughter 
churches  of  our  denomination  in  New  England.  From  all  this 
it  appears,  whether  approved  or  not  by  the  denomination  of  the 
present  day,  that  the  founders  of  the  Congregational  Union  acted 
in  conformity  with  denominational  precedents  in  the  step  they 
took  at  their  second  general  meeting.  The  divine  employed  to 
undertake  the  difficult  task  of  framing  the  declaration  was  Dr. 
Redford,  who  was  afterwards  elected  chairman  for  the  year  1834." 
While  some  differed  from  views  therein  enunciated,  the  declara- 
tion was  accepted,  after  little  discussion,  as  expressive  of  "  the 
average  sentiments  of  the  represented  community." 

Dr.  Stoughton*s  paper  abounds  in  sketches  and  reminiscences 
of  leading  Congregational ists  who  have  passed  away. 

Dr.  Pye-Smith,  the  president  .of  Homerton  Academy,  is 
described  as  **  a  conservative  of  old-fashioned  Independency  in 
its  theological  phrases,  a  studious  maintainer  of  Augustinianism 
afrer  the  Calvinistic  type,  walking  in  the  steps  of  Owen  and 
Thomas  Goodwin  rather  than  in  those  of  Jolin  Howe  or  Richard 
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,  Baxter.  Also,  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  he  was  jealous  of  inno- 
vation on  the  strict  independency  of  Congregational  Churches. 
But  he  took  part  in  some  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  Union,  and 
that  he  was  not  more  prominent  might  be  the  result  of  his  extreme 
deafness.  Conservative  in  some  respects,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  a  man  of  very  advanced  views  respecting  criticism  and 
science.  He  occupied  a  front  place  amongst  English-German 
students  of  his  day,  and  mastered  most  of  the  commentaries  of 
the  chief  scholars  of  the  'Fatherland,'  with  a  judgment  dis- 
criminating and  appreciative.  His  eminence  as  a  Hebrew 
and  Greek  scholar  rendered  him  an  able  critic  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments;  and  his  works  on  *The  Scripture  Testimony 
to  the  Messiah,^  and  *The  Sacrifice  and  Priesthood  of  Jesus 
Christ,'  retain  a  high  value,  even  when  read  in  the  light  of 
modern  advanced  scholarship.  His  diligence  and  conscientious- 
ness in  seeking  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture,  viewed  in  all  its 
parts  and  in  its  harmony  as  a  whole,  gave  him  precedence  above 
some  illustrious  Puritan  divines.  His  habit  of  *  posting  up  the 
Bible,'  as  he  called  it,  and  bringing  his  criticisms  to  bear  on  his 
theology,  rather  than  bringing  his  theology  to  bear  on  his  criti- 
cisms, deserves  the  highest  praise.  His  courageous  independence 
of  judgment  with  relation  to  the  canonicity  of  Solomon's  Song 
exposed  him  to  animadversions  which  he  bore  with  exemplary 
meekness  ;  but  his  reverence  for  Divine  Revelation  could  not  be 
surpassed,  and  his  devout  piety  was  so  obvious  as  to  be  universally 
acknowledged.  At  a  time  when  modern  geolog>'  was  regarded 
with  suspicion,  the  temper  of  mind  just  indicated  further  appeared 
in  reference  to  the  antiquity  of  the  earth  and  the  extent  of  the 
Deluge  ;  and  in  meetings  of  the  British  Association  he  was  treated 
as  a  well-informed  and  unprejudiced  geologist.  In  accordance 
with  his  scientific  convictions  he  interpreted  parts  of  the  book  of 
Genesis  in  a  manner  then  unusual,  though  common  enough  now." 

Dr.  Henderson,  theological  tutor  at  Highbur)-,  is  spoken  of  as 
"  an  accomplished  Hebraist,  reading  with  as  much  ease  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  original  as  his  pupils  could  do  so  in  English ; 
and  winning,  if  I  remember  right,  from  Dr.  Pye-Smith,  the  com- 
pliment that  he  did  not  feel  worthy  to  carr)'  Dr.  Henderson's 
books." 

Dr.  Burder  is  characterized  as  **  a  methodical  thinker,  a  great 
admirer  of  Dugald  Stuart's  philosophy,  an  admirable  teacher  of 
homiletics,  a  shrewd  critic  of  sermons,  an  earnest  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  a  laborious  pastor,  and  a  perfect  Christian  gentleman." 

The  Rev.  James  Stratten,  pastor  of  Paddington  Chai)el,  is 
thus  described  :  "  A  man  of  singular  gifts,  as  remarkable  in  ap- 
pearance as  he  was  in  voice  and  mind  and  culture.  He  could 
utter  dulcet  tones,  and  then  swell  into  an  organ-like  burst  of 
power,  while  his  eye,  now  soft  and  gentle,  would  eagle-like  dilate 
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into  a  fiery  flash ;  and  his  thoughts,  harmonizing  with  his  voice 
and  his  countenance,  passed  from  what  was  tender  and  pensive  to 
what  was  grand  and  even  sublime.  In  his  old  days  I  have  heard 
him  speak  of  his  early  ministry  with  a  pardonable  enthusiasm, 
and,  to  use  his  own  expression,  there  was  an  aroma  in  many  a 
Sunday  morning  worship  full  of  celestial  fragrance.  I  never  knew 
a  man  equally  remarkable  for  singularities  and  for  the  unity  into 
which  they  were  all  reduced.  He  resembled  one  of  Rembrandt's 
pictures,  which  present  a  contrast  of  deep  shadow  and  brilliant 
light  mellowed  into  a  perfect  harmony.  .  .  .  Mr.  Stratten 
was  a  man  of  considerable  culture,  of  a  poetical  temperament, 
yet  sometimes  manifesting  a  philosophical  insight  into  things; 
and,  avoiding  ruts  of  language  as  well  as  ruts  of  thinking,  he  gave 
a  freshness  to  his  discourses  not  common  in  those  days.  But  for 
some  reason  he  never  appeared  in  close  identification  with  the 
Congregational  Union,  though,  I  believe,  he  never  opposed  it." 

In  connection  with  the  Congregational  Library,  mention  is 
made  of  "Benjamin  Hanbury,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in 
Puritan  literature  that  I  ever  met  with — a  regular  bookworm, 
erudite  in  reference  to  all  manner  of  ugly  little  tracts  of  different 
editions,  which  were  to  him  as  the  gold  of  Ophir.  He  published 
three  volumes  of  Memorials,  not  of  a  sensational  character,  not 
such  as  would  keep  young  ladies  awake  on  a  summer's  afternoon 
or  a  winter's  night,  but  full  of  good  hard  stuff,  which  young 
brethren  of  an  historical  turn  might  put  to  some  good  account. 
He  was  no  speaker.  He  made  no  eloquent  orations,  but  he 
helped  in  council,  and  silently  joined  in  conducting  business ; 
and  when  he  sat  on  the  platform,  there  was  something  orna- 
mental in  his  appearance,  for  he  had  a  pleasant  countenance,  and 
dressed  like  a  gentleman." 

Of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Palmer  Bull,  chairman  of  the  Union  in 
1835,  and  Independent  tutor  of  an  academy  at  Newport  Pagncll, 
Dr.  Stoughton  writes :  *•  I  visited  him  the  first  time  upon  the 
anniversary  of  the  institution  over  which  he  presided.  His  con- 
versation, his  display  of  Cowpcr  relics  and  Newton  MSS.,  his 
urbanity  and  simple  ways,  his  walks  with  me  in  his  garden,  and 
the  time  he  bestowed  on  mc  in  his  study,  completely  won  my 
heart,  and  subsequent  visits  increased  the  attachment.  He  was 
a  plain  country  gentleman,  whose  inartificial  politeness  and 
genuine  refinement,  albeit  old-fashioned,  gave  a  charm  to  his 
society ;  and  I  think  I  have  heard  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  county  offered  to  make  him  a  magistrate,  an  honour  which 
he  declined.  In  his  case  solid  acquisitions  were  united  to  a 
sound  understanding  and  a  large  endowment  of  common 
sense ;  and  his  faithful  and  judicious  teaching  built  up  and 
enlarged  the  church  under  his  care.  Wisdom  and  prudence 
guided    all    his   Tiffairs,    and    the    domestic   virtues   he    exem- 
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plified  formed  the  character  of  his  children,  who  still  cherish  a 
loving  reverence  for  his  memory.  His  father,  William,  jMreceded 
him  in  the  Newport  Pagnell  pastorate,  in  which  also  his  son 
Josiah  followed  him  ;  and  I  had  the  honour  of  preaching  at  the 
celebration  of  their  united  ministry  covering  the  space  of  one 
hundred  years." 

Dr.  Raffles,  chairman  in  1839,  is  described  as  **  almost  equally 
agreeable  and  popular  as  a  public  speaker  and  a  parlour  com- 
panion. He  had  a  fine  voice,  and  kept  it  in  command,  so  that 
the  tones  of  his  utterance  well  corresponded  with  the  sentiipents 
of  his  discourse.  He  delighted  in  preaching  at  the  opening  of 
chapels,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  he  said  to  me  in  the 
vestr}%  *  You  see  the  old  lion  can  roar  still.'  His  delivery  then, 
when  he  had  reached  beyond  his  seventieth  year,  was  truly  sur- 
prising. He  was  a  thorough  virtuoso.  With  what  zest  he  would 
spread  out  his  autographs,  his  engravings,  his  books,  and  his  other 
curiosities  !  With  what  enthusiasm  he  would  dilate  on  the  special 
preciousness  of  some  amongst  them  !  How  effectively  he  would 
describe  the  way  in  which  he  obtained  certain  treasures  most 
highly  valued  !  For  example,  I  remember  his  telling  me  that  he 
went  to  the  place  where  Heber  had  preached  and  where  his 
favourite  missionary  hymn  was  sung,  and  hearing  that  it  had  been 
prepared  for  a  particular  occasion,  he  called  on  a  man  who  he 
thought  had  printed  it,  and  obtained  permission  to  rummage 
amongst  some  old  papers  and  see  whether  the  MS.  of  the  hymn 
was  not  there.  To  his  joy  he  found  it,  and  for  a  small  sum  made 
it  his  own." 

Dr.  Leifchild  is  thus  portrayed :  "  He  had  a  leonine  look 
which  overawed  his  congregation,  coupled,  however,  now  and 
then  with  a  smile  truly  seraphic  Whatever  the  calibre  of  his 
discourse  at  the  beginning  and  the  middle,  he  could  touchy  a 
pitch  of  fervour  at  the  close  such  as  I  never  saw  surpassed ;  and 
Mr.  Justice  Talfourd,  who  as  a  youth  often  heard  him  in  Hornton 
Street  Chapel,  where  his  mother  worshipped,  used  to  say  that 
Leifchild  came  very  near  his  idea  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  His 
sermons  were  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  reaching  a  climax 
in  the  peroration.  All  prepared  for  that,  and  he  used  to  lay 
down  this  maxim  for  pulpit  oratory :  *  Begin  low,  proceed  slow  ; 
rise  higher,  catch  fire ;  be  self-possessed  when  most  impressed.' 
Though  he  produced  wonderful  effects  at  public  meetings,  the 
pulpit  was  his  throne,  where  he  ruled  his  audience  with  a  kind  of 
imperial  sway.  His  skill  in  the  introduction  of  religious  topics 
into  common  conversation  was  very  remarkable,  and  he  abounded 
in  anecdotes  illustrative  of  Scripture  truth  and  spiritual  experience. 
On  his  death-bed  he  fancied  himself  entering  within  the  ever- 
lasting doors,  and  exclaimed,  *What,  don't  you  hear  it?  those 
beautiful  harps!  You  can't  all  go  in  with  me.     I  must  go  first; 
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but  keep  close  behind  me,  and  open  the  gates  wide,  wide,  wide 
for  all'  On  hb  tombstone  are  inscribed  these  words  of  his  own: 
*I  will  creep  as  well  as  I  can  to  Thy  gates,  I  will  die  at  Thy 
door.  Yea,  I  will  be  found  dead  on  the  threshold  of  Thy  mercy, 
■with  the  ring  of  that  door  in  my  hand.' " 

The  Rev.  John  Reynolds,  of  Romsey,  chairman  in  1843,  ^^<i 
&ther  of  Dr.  Reynolds,  of  Cheshunt,  is  represented  as  **  a  man  of 
graceful  manners,  of  genuine  politeness,  the  result  of  both  educa- 
tion and  intercourse  with  polished  society.  His  father,  I  believe 
was  Court  Physician;  he  himself  became  Secretary  to  a  Minister 
of  State;  and  until  death  interrupted  their  intercourse,  he  shared 
the  friendly  acquaintance  of  his  schoolfellows — the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  and  Viscount  Palmerston.  His  glowing  domestic  affec- 
tion, his  genuine  and  fervent  piety,  his  self-sacrifice  for  conscience' 
sake — for  he  lost  much  by  being  a  Dissenter— his  irrepressible 
2&I  for  Evangelical  truth,  were  crowning  distinctions  as  they  were 
prominent  characteristics  of  a  long  and  useful  life.  A  visit  he 
paid  to  Windsor  long  remained  amongst  bright  home  memories, 
to  melt  one  day,  I  trust,  into  the  realization  of  perfected  saintly 
fellowship." 

The  Rev.  John  Burnet  is  thus  sketched :  "  Of  middle  stature, 
strong  build,  round  face,  with  a  countenance  combining  intelli- 
gence, geniality,  humour,  and  a  touch  of  sarcasm — with  endless 
resources  of  speech,  and  a  singular  tact  in  debate — he  could,  in  an 
-easy  flow  of  voice,  command  at  will  the  largest  audiences,  and 
lead  them  on  from  gay  to  grave,  with  an  Orpheus-like  enchant- 
ment.    .     .     .     He  rarely  wrote  anything,  but  read  much,  so  that 
he  was  one  of  Lord  Bacon's  full  men.     His  memory  was  marvel- 
lous, and  he  could  combine  humour  with  pathos  most  successfully. 
His  wit,  sometimes  caustic,  was  often  playful ;  and  I  heard  Lord 
John  Russell  say  to  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  as  Burnet  rose  to  speak, 
*  Now  we  shall  have  some  fun.'     All  this  in  preaching  was  put 
aside ;  and  in  the  pulpit  no  one  could  be  graver.     In  i)rivate  he 
^  engrossed  conversation,  and  in  conducting  an  argument  was  prone 
to  put  down  an  opponent  with  a  stroke  of  satire  or  a  flash  of  drol- 
^ry  when  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  produce  conclusive  reasoning." 
Of  Dr.  Vaughan,  who  preceded  Dr.  Stoughton  at  Kensington, 
Wv  read:   "He  addressed  himself  to  men  of  intelligence  and 
culture,  and  by  them  his  ministry  was  highly  appreciated.      It 
served  to  win  for  Congregationalism  the  respect  of  circles  in 
which  before  it  had  been  perhaps  despised ;  but  it  did  a  nobler 
work  by  commending  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  those  not  much 
acquainted  with  its  truths.      Looking  at  him  simply  as  a  man 
fashioned  by  God's  hand,  and  endowed  with  peculiar  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart,  admirers  placed  him  above  the  average  order  of 
his  fellows.     No  one  could  see  him  on  great  occasions,  when 
about  to  address  an  audience,  without  being  struck  with  his 
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appearance  and  manner,  both  of  which  at  such  time  betokened  a 
good  deal  that  was  truly  remarkable.  The  light  from  under  his 
knitted  brow,  his  compressed  lips,  his  lordly  bearing,  and  his  sig- 
nificant attitude  and  gestures,  revealed  what  was  quite  out  of  the 
ordinary  way,  and  raised  in  the  listeners  high  expectations  which 
were  rarely  disappointed." 

Dr.  Stoughton  testifies  that  the  popularity  of  the  Rev.  James 
Parsons,  of  York,  was  amazing.  **  I  have  seen  congregations  in 
the  Tabernacle  and  in  Tottenham  Court  Chapel  who  willingly 
waited  for  an  hour,  sometimes  more,  to  hear  the  tall,  slim  preacher 
open  his  lips  to  proclaim  the  Master^s  message.  In  words  which 
at  first  scarcely  rose  above  a  whisper,  he  caught  attention  and  in- 
spired curiosity;  convinced  that  something  was  about  to  come 
which  was  worth  hearing,  the  multitude  would  sit  in  breathless 
silence,  panting  for  the  end  of  sentences,  which  they  caught 
gradually  with  more  and  more  distinctness,  until  a  pause  in  the 
shrill  clear  voice  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  relieve  themselves 
by  a  slight  cough  and  a  change  of  posture.  Then,  by  a  fresh 
effort,  every  face  would  be  turned  towards  him,  and,  with  a  hand 
behind  the  ear,  many  a  one  would  drink  in  the  inspiration  of  his 
arguments  and  appeals.  Over  and  above  the  interest  of  the 
truths  he  uttered,  the  force  of  his  imagination,  and  the  felicity  of 
his  diction,  there  went  forth  from  him  a  sort  of  mesmeric  influ- 
ence, a  kind  of  electric  shock,  which,  as  an  old  friend  told  me, 
made  him  feel  as  if  he  must  grasp  the  pew  with  all  his  might  to 
prevent  being  carried  away  by  such  a  storm  of  eloquence. 
Many  members  of  the  bar  who  went  the  northern  circuit  fifty 
or  forty  years  ago  availed  themselves  of  an  opportunity  to 
hear  *  Parsons  of  York,'  and  he  himself  acknowledged  to  me  that 
at  a  public  meeting  Sidney  Smith,  who  was  on  the  platform,  ex- 
pressed his  gratification  with  the  speech  of  the  young  Noncon- 
formist. The  intense  earnestness  of  his  appeals  when  closing  his 
sermons  was  such  as  to  make  one  think  they  were  irresistible, 
that  it  was  impossible  under  such  influence  to  turn  away  from  the 
Gospel  message,  and  to  make  what  Dante  calls  *the  great  refusal.' 
In  private,  James  Parsons'  exquisite  facetiousness,  the  point  with 
which  he  would  relate  a  story,  the  pertinency  with  which  he  would 
deliver  a  pun — at  moments  when  he  found  it  needful  to  unbend, 
after  the  pressure  and  strain  of  study  and  preaching  such  as  his — 
led  captive  the  whole  company ;  and  I  have  been  astonished  how 
he  could  pass  as  he  did  from  grave  to  gay,  how  one  who  had  so 
much  power  of  pathos  had  also  such  power  of  humour.  Yet, 
looking  into  the  depths  of  human  nature,  and  dwelling  on  laws  of 
the  human  mind,  we  see,  after  all,  how  closely  the  two  powers  are 
connected,  how  indeed  the  one  involves  the  other.  Mr.  Parsons 
was  chairman  in  1849." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Fletcher  is  spoken  of  as  having  "possessed 
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argumentative  ability,  wide  powers  of  illustration,  and  decided 
convictions  "  which  he  expressed  "  in  rather  a  peculiar  way.  A 
rich  musical  voice  harmonized  with  its  warmth  of  sentiment;  and 
it  was  marked  by  a  certain  catch  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  which 
indicated  a  careful  study  of  vocal  inflexion,  and  was  consonant 
with  his  command  at  all  times  of  a  smooth  rhetorical  diction.  I 
never  knew  a  man  so  extremely  accurate  both  in  the  pulpit  and 
in  the  parlour ;  you  might  fancy  that  he  was  dictating  for  the 
press,  but  all  was  done  with  perfect  ease.  Fluent,  ornate,  precise, 
all  he  said  bore  witness  to  his  diligent  habit  of  self-culture.  His 
felicity  of  language  and  pertinence  of  remark  were  sometimes 
shown  with  extraordinary  promptitude." 

Dr.  Stoughton  supplies  this  reminiscence  of  the  Rev.  John 
Angell  James  :  "  I  shall  never  forget  the  first  sermon  I  heard  Mr. 
James  preach.  It  was  in  Surrey  Chapel,  I  think  in  1828.  The 
text  was  *  Our  conversation  (or  citizenship)  is  in  heaven,'  and  I 
was  struck,  as  people  in  general  were,  with  his  magnificently 
toned  voice,  and  his  oratorical  power,  which  had  come  to  him  as 
a  birth-gift  to  be  improved  by  cultivation.  There  was  a  touch  of 
artificiality  in  most  of  the  orators  of  that  day,  and  if  they  adopted 
the  maxim,  Ars  est  celare  artem,  they  did  not  always  succeed  in 
practice.  More  of  naturalness  would  have  been  better,  but  then 
it  would  have  altered  the  character  of  the  most  popular  oratory." 

Of  Dr.  Richard  Winter  Hamilton  we  read:  "He  had  a  rare 
combination  of  logical  and  imaginative  faculties,  but  his  defects 
were  obvious.  He  was  ready  to  draw  an  admitted  premiss  beyond  a 
point,  where  men  who  look  on  both  sides  of  the  road  are  wont  to 
pause.  He  was  as  daring  as  Augustine  and  Luther,  yet  was  not  kej)t 
in  check  as  much  as  they  were  by  opposite  considerations.  And, 
unfortunately,  he  wrought  out  his  doctrines  in  too  rhetorical  a  form. 
Florid  rhetoric  was  with  him  a  common  fault.  Metai)horical  lan- 
guage obtruded  into  his  treatment  of  abstract  themes.  His  style  had 
in  it  too  little  of  simple  easy  nature;  it  was  full  of  passionately 
laboured  art.  Indeed,  art  with  this  remarkably  able  and  gifted  man 
became  a  second  nature.  A  long  series  of  his  short  sentences  had,  as 
a  friend  remarked,  the  effect  which  very  short  steps  have  on  a  com- 
panion who  takes  well-proportioned  strides.  His  thoughts  gulped 
out  like  liquid  from  a  large  full  bottle  with  a  tiny  neck.  This  habit 
brought  down  on  his  head  severe  criticism,  which  he  regarded  with  a 
warm  resentment,  seldom,  if  ever,  acrimonious.  His  profuse 
literary  allusions  laid  him  open  to  the  charge  of  pedantry :  but 
really  he  had  read  a  vast  amount  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and,  with  a 
retentive  memor}',  to  him  passages  came  readily  home  when 
others  had  to  go  out  in  search  of  them.  His  wit  was  keen,  his 
skill  in  punning  dexterous,  and  a  story  never  lost  when  he  told  it. 
He  loved  society,  and  mingled  with  all  sorts  of  people.  His 
heart  was  large,  his  home  hospitable,  and  his  purse  ever  open  to 
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give  as  well  as  to  pay.  Though  a  sturdy  Dissenter,  he  used  to 
call  once  a  year  on  Dr.  Hook,  the  High  Church  Vicar  of  Leeds, 
to  render  what  the  latter,  whose  friendship  I  highly  valued,  once 
told  me,  in  one  of  his  charming  playful  moods,  his  Dissenting 
neighbour  called  *  a  peppercorn  mark  of  respect ' — the  smallest 
amount  that  he  could  render,  some  would  remark ;  but  neither 
the  vicar  nor  the  minister  looked  at  it  in  that  light — it  was  genially 
accepted  by  the  one  as  it  was  sincerely  offered  by  the  other. 
Churchmen  of  different  creeds,  they  were  brother  Englishmen  and 
brother  Christians  to  the  heart's  core." 

The  Rev.  Algernon  Wells,  the  first  secretary  of  the  Congre- 
gational Union,  is  thus  referred  to  :  "I  had  a  great  affection  for 
Algernon  Wells,  and  I  now  distinctly  call  to  mind  that  blended 
pathos  and  humour  which  gave  an  exquisite  charm  to  his  un- 
affected manly  character.  He  had,  like  Thomas  Aquinas,  *  the 
gift  of  tears,*  and  was  apt  to  weep  on  public  occasions  when  his 
heart  was  touched  or  his  carefully-finished  plans  were  interrupted ; 
but  he  had  a  fund  of  humour  in  conversation,  and  could  pour 
forth  sunny  smiles  and  hearty,  healthy  laughs,  such  as  I  do  not 
think  often  irradiated  and  warmed  the  countenance  of  the  angelic 
doctor.  His  death  was  like  his  life,  full  of  faith  and  love  and 
joy. 

Of  the  Rev.  William  Jay  it  is  remarked  :  "  His  style  of  preach- 
ing was  an  innovation  on  the  stiff  models  of  orthodox  eloquence  ; 
instead  of  metaphysical  discussion  or  a  series  of  laboured  theo- 
logical proofs,  or  a  stately  flow  of  polished  sentences  on  Scripture 
facts  and  precepts,  he  adopted  a  homely,  quaint,  but  carefully- 
prepared  method  of  expression,  which,  without  offending  the  taste 
of  the  cultivated,  laid  hold  of  public  attention  and  went  home  to 
the  hearts  of  the  poor  and  uneducated.  I  often  read  his  sermons 
now  in  my  old  age  with  delight  and  profit ;  they  are  so  full,  so 
pointed,  so  ingenious,  so  scriptural — in  all  respects  so  good.  His 
voice  resembled  the  tones  of  an  organ — rich,  powerful,  and 
pathetic — and  the  witchery  of  his  whole  ministration  in  the  pulpit 
won  the  eulogiums  of  William  W^ilberforce  and  Richard  Brindley 
Sheridan,  and  also  inspired  the  admiration  of  the  Rajah  Ram- 
mohun  Roy." 

Comparing  the  past  and  present  of  the  denomination.  Dr. 
Stoughton  observes  : — "(i)  There  prevails  a  better  understanding 
of  the  true  relation  of  theology  to  religioa  Theology  and  religion 
used  to  be  confounded  together.  A  proper  distinction  was  not 
made  between  theology  as  a  branch  of  metaphysical  science,  and 
religion  as  comprising  on  the  one  hand  the  simple  revelation  of 
God  to  man,  and  on  the  other  the  experience  of  its  power  in 
human  hearts.  (2)  We  judge  more  fairly  of  those  who  differ 
from  us.     (3)  There  b  a  stricter  application  of  Christianity  to  the 
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<:ominon  conduct  and  duties  of  life.     There  is  now  more  than 
«ver  a  large  amount  of  direct  pungent  reference  to  the  immoralities 
<A  commercial  life,  the  immoralities  of  religious  controversy,  the 
immoralities  of  political  conduct,   the  immoralities  of  critical 
judgment,  whether  expressed  in  public  or  private,  from  the  press 
or  in  the  parlour,  and  the  immoralities  connected  with  luxury, 
extravagance,  and  display.      The  evils  of  intemperance  are  set 
forth  in  our  day  with  a  force  never  parallelled  in  the  past;  and  the 
waste  and  the  folly  of  old  drinking  customs,  which  good  men 
formerly  tolerated,  if  they  did  not  encourage,  have  been  exposed 
with  no  unmerited  indignatioa     The  habits  of  society  amongst  us 
are  changed  for  the  better.     (4)  Certain  views  of  Christ — im- 
portant, practical,  and  helpful  to  the  spiritual  life  of  believers — 
are  now  insisted  on  more  than  they  used  to  be.     His  character 
has  been  exalted;  the  moral  virtues  of  His  life  on  earth  have  been 
dwelt  upon  as  manifesting  the  highest  perfections  of  God.     His 
purity,  Holiness,  truth,  patience,  long-suffering,  and  gentleness  have 
been  devoutly  pourtrayed  as  exhibiting  *the  image  of  the  invisible 
God,'  *  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory.'  Special  pains  have  been 
taken  to  bring  forward  the  moral  elements  of  His  physical  miracles, 
showing  that  these  miracles  were  not  only  wonders  but  signs — 
signs  of  His  Divine  pity  and  compassion,  signs  illustrative  of  the 
healing  virtue  of  His  gospel  and  spirit,  in  all  the  variety  of  their 
gracious  operations.    Christ's  example  has  been  held  up  with  more 
distinctness  and  pressed  home  upon  Christians  with  more  emphasis 
than  ever.  The  imitation  of  our  Lord  is  a  familiar  subject  in  our  pul- 
pits. (5)  There  has  been  a  manifest  advance  in  our  religious  activity 
and  in  the  contributions  made  by  our  churches  to  religious  objects. 
Forms  of  usefulness,   temporal   and  spiritual,  have   come  into 
^jdstence,  and  are  familiar  to  us,  which  were  entirely  unknown  to 
our  fathers."     On  the  other  hand,  he  notes  in  some  quarters — 
(i)  A  tendency  to  present  the  subjective  side  of  Christianity  too 
much  if  not  entirely  apart  from  the  objective,  believing,  as  he  did, 
that,  for  the  production  of  the  experience  and  practice  of  a  truly 
Christian  life,  a  belief  in  New  Testament  facts  and  doctrines  is 
essential     (2)  In  the  domestic  and  social  habits  of  modern  Con- 
gregationalists  there  is  an  abandonment  of  the  former  simplicity 
of  life.     (3)  The  Scriptural  ground  of  our  Church  system  is  too 
litde  insisted  upon.     (4)  Family  worship  is  less  insisted  upon ; 
and  (5)   There   is   a   disposition   to   limit  attendance  at  public 
worship  to  one  service  on  Sunday,  while  weekly  prayer-meetings 
are  less  attended.     "Fifty  years,"  says    Dr.  Stoughton,    "have 
taught  us  something  which  our  fathers  did  not  apprehend,  and 
opened  up  to  us  paths  of  advancement  and  usefulness  which  it 
was  not  given  them  to  see ;  and  therefore,  whilst  we  accept  the 
real  wealth  which  they  bequeathed,  and  hold  it  fast  as  a  precious 
inheritance,  we  are  not  to  undervalue  the  additions  made  to  it  in 
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later  days.  We. are  to  preserve  what  ought  to  be  preserved,  re- 
cover what  should  not  have  been  lost,  and  then,  on  the  old 
Divine  lines,  make  as  much  progress  as  possible."  The  com- 
mand, "  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  \hty  go  forward^ 
has  still  its  lesson  for  us. 


THE   REVISED  VERSION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
Rev.  Principal  Scott,  LI^B.,  moved: 

That  the  Assembly,  regarding  the  revision  of  the  text  and  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  lately  completed,  as  an  important  service  rendered  to  the 
whole  Church  of  Christ,  devoutly  acknowledges  the  goodness  of  God  in  per- 
mitting the  work  to  be  undertaken  and  accomplished,  and  tenders  its  respect- 
ful and  hearty  thanks  to  those  scholars  of  Elngland  and  America  who  brought 
to  the  task  to  which  they  were  called  so  rare  a  combination  of  reverence  of 
spirit,  profound  erudition,  patience  in  labour,  and  catholicity  of  temper 
(especially  acknowledging  the  part  taken  in  this  honourable  service  by  its 
Chairman  of  last  year.  Rev.  S.  Newth,  D.D.);  and  it  warmly  congratulates 
them  on  the  favourable  reception  which  (heir  work  has  found  at  the  hands  of 
Christians  of  all  denominations. 

He  said :  The  resolution  which  I  have  the  honour  to  move — 
without  for  a  moment  committing  us  to  the  opinion  that  even  for 
the  present  generation  the  revision  of  the  text  and  of  the  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  just  completed  is  to  be  regarded  as 
final — devoutly  thanks  God  for  the  work  which  has  been  dcxne, 
and  gratefully  acknowledges  the  obligations  under  which  those  to 
whom  the  work  has  been  entrusted  have  laid  the  whole  Church 
of  Christ.  We  heartily  and  respectfully  thank  every  one  of  these 
distinguished  men.  But  on  this  platform  it  is  natural  that  special 
mention  should  be  made  of  one  name.  We  rejoice  that  the 
Congregationalists  of  this  country  have  been  so  well  represented 
by  Dr.  Newth;  and  we  cordially  congratulate  him  on  the  well- 
deserved  honour  which  has  been  conferred  upon  him  by  being 
associated  in  such  a  work  with  a  company  of  men  known  for 
their  profound  erudition  all  over  the  world.  The  resolution  also 
does  not  lose  sight  of  the  scholars  of  America  who  have  been 
engaged  in  this  work.  One  cannot  glance  over  the  readings  and 
renderings  which  we  are  told  were  preferred  by  the  American 
Committee  without  being  sensible  that  their  help  has  been  in- 
valuable. Indeed,  I  think  there  are  few  amongst  us  who  would 
not  gladly  have  seen  some  of  these  suggestions  incorporated  in 
the  revision.  Surely  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  strength 
of  the  bonds  uniting  the  two  countries  was  more  manifest  than 
now.  We  have  joined  with  America  in  a  tribute  to  the  sterling 
worth  and  Christian  character  of  one  whose  very  integrity  made 
him  the  assassin's  victim,  and  America  has  joined  with  us  in  the 
endeavour  to  set  forth  in  fitter  words  than  before  the  life  and 
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character  and  doctrine  of  Him  whom  both  nations  lovingly  and 
reverently  worship  as  "  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords." 

The  extraordinary  excitement  caused  by  the  publication  of  the 
Revised  Version,   the  enormous  number  of  the  copies  imme- 
diately sold,  the  fireside  criticism,  the  railway  carriage  criticism, 
the  sermon  criticism,  not  always  the  wisest,  the  magazine  criticism, 
the  review  criticism  evoked,  all  told  at  once  their  own  story,  and 
revealed  something  of  the  intensity  of  the  interest  which  gathers 
around  the  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
Christians  may  surely  be  excused  if  they  point  to  this  as  an 
answer  to  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  the  truths  most  surely 
believed  by  us  are  amongst  the  faiths  which  the  world  is  out- 
growing ;  that  our  Christianity  is  effete,  and  that  like  other  little 
systems  it  has  had  its  day,  and  must  soon  give  place  to  something 
nobler  and  better.     All  this  excitement  has  been  caused  by  the 
revision  of  the  original  text,  and  of  the  translation  of  the  statute 
book  of  this  effete  Christianit}'.     Why,  though  an  equal  number 
of  scholars,  distinguished  by  the  same  profundity  of  erudition, 
were  to  concentrate  their  thought  and  attention  for  an  equal  time 
on  the  revision  of  the  text  and  translation  of  any  other  book,  not 
a  tithe  of  a  tithe  of  the  interest  would  be  excited  which  has  been 
excited  by  this  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament.     Unless 
we  are  prepared  resolutely  to  shut  our  eyes  to  innumerable  facts 
which  daily  confront  every  Christian  worker,  we  must  at  once 
concede  that  the  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found,  not  simply 
or   chiefly  in   the   high   and,    indeed,    unique  piace  which   the 
Authorised   Version   has   hitherto    held    amongst    our    English 
classics;   not   simply   or   chiefly  in   the  numerous   literary   and 
historical  attractions  which  lead  multitudes  to  study  its  records : 
not  simply  or  chiefly  in  the  keen  modern  controversies  which 
have    impelled    so    many,    both    of   the   friends    and   foes   of 
revelation,    to    a    minute    critical   examination    of    its  pages — 
the  explanation  of  the  intense  interest  which  this  revision  of  the 
New  Testament  has  excited  is  to  be  found  not  in  any  of  these 
causes,  but  in  the  fact  that  to  so  many  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  the  living  truth  enshrined  in  the 
New  Testament  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  power  of  God  and  the 
wisdom   of  God     "The   words  that  I  speak  unto  you,"  said 
Christ,  **  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life."     Those  hvings  words 
have  enabled  multitudes  to  bear  burdens  beneath  which  they 
would  otherwise   have   been   crushed  ;   have  thrown  a   Divine 
radiance  upon  all  that  is  dark  and  perplexing  in  life ;  and  have 
wrought  the  conviction  into  the  hearts  of  countless  numbers  that, 
despite  ever}thing  which  seems  to  say  it  is  not  so,  **God  is  love." 
No  other  book,  no  other  truth,  no  other  being  than  Jesus  Christ 
can  do  this.     If  we  lose  the  New  Testament,  and  with  it  the 
living  words  of  the  living  Christ,  we  lose  the  one  and  only  founda- 
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tion  for  an  intelligent  belief  in  the  only  truth  which  can  make  life 
not  only  worth  living,  but  a  gift  for  which,  daily  and  hourly,  we 
are  profoundly  grateful — the  truth  that,  as 'infinite  as  God  is  Him- 
self, thus  infinite  is  His  love.  Divest  the  New  Testament  of  its 
spiritual  power,  and  although  it  may  retain  its  literary  excellence 
and  historical  value,  it  will  at  once  fall  from  its  peerless  place 
amongst  the  books  of  the  world.  It  is  the  experience  of  this 
power  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  so  many  which  is  the  secret  of 
the  intense  and  widespread  interest  which  the  revision  has  caused. 
One  feature  of  the  Revised  Version  worthy  of  sp>ecial  notice 
is  that  we  have  in  it  a  marvellously  exact  transcript  of  the  Greek 
Testament  The  very  fidelity  and  literality  of  the  rendering  have 
indeed  in  some  cases  deprived  us  of  the  charm  of  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  and  idiomatic  English  of  the  Authorised  Version.  And 
this  fidelity  and  literality  are  in  many  ways  invaluable.  Says  a 
critic  in  the  current  number  of  the  Modern  Review^  "We  have  got 
the  right  New  Testament  at  last,"  and  then  proceeds  to  say  that 
this  involves  the  admission  that  "until  now  we  have  had  the 
wrong  one."  Certainly  there  is  in  this  case  no  essential  difference 
between  the  right  one  and  the  wrong  one.  The  earnest  student 
who  has  formed  from  the  Authorised  Version  his  notions  of  who 
Jesus  Christ  is,  of  what  He  said  and  did,  and  who  comes  to  the 
revised  translation  with  his  mind  imbued  with  what  he  has  thus 
learned,  will  feel  that  he  has  very  little — indeed,  nothing  essen- 
tial— to  unlearn.  The  character  of  Jesus  Christ  is  precisely  the 
same  as  unfolded  in  both  versions.  The  slight  alterations  in  the 
description  of  what  He  said  and  did  make  no  difference  what- 
ever in  the  general  impression  produced.  The  charge  which 
F.  W.  Newman  has  made— made  in  this  very  year  of  the  publica- 
tion of  this  Revised  Version — that  Jesus  Christ  "reasoned  eva- 
sively, scolded  impotently,  and  escaped  from  the  scene  of  life 
furtively,"  will  be  just  as  difficult,  or  just  as  easy  to  refute,  from 
the  account  given  of  Him  in  the  new  as  in  the  old  version.  The 
claims  which  He  made  for  Himself,  and  which  others  made  for 
Him,  are  precisely  the  same  in  both.  There  is  not  an  alteration 
which  can  in  the  smallest  degree  change  our  notions  of  who  He 
the  Son  of  man  was.  His  teachings  about  the  Great  Father  are 
identical  in  both.  No  one  can  frame  from  this  Revised  Version 
a  new  story  about  the  beginnings  of  Christianity,  about  the  strug- 
gles, the  reverses,  and  the  successes  of  the  infant  Church.  The 
theology  of  Paul  and  Peter  and  John  is  just  the  same  in  the  new 
version  as  in  the  old ;  and  although,  as  has  been  somewhat  glee- 
fully said,  the  word  "atonement "  no  longer  appears  in  the  English 
New  Testament,  there  is  not  the  smallest  alteration  in  the  way 
in  which  sin  and  redemption,  death  and  life,  are  set  before  us. 
In  both  is  proclaimed  the  same  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed 
God,  and  the  same  Saviour  in  whom  wc  have  redemption  through 
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His  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  our  transgressions,  who  has  abolished 
death  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light. 

The  difference  between  the  Authorised  Version  and  the  Re- 
yised  translation  is  not  that  until  now  we  have  had  the  wrong 
New  Testament  and  now  we  have  got  the  right  New  Testament ; 
but  that  now  we  have  reproduced  in  our  English  tongue  with  more 
careful  exactness  and  literality  than  before  the  account  which  the 
New  Testament  gives  us  of  the  words  and  deeds  and  life  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  of  the  way  in  which  the  foundations  of  the  mighty  struc- 
ture of  Christianity  were  laid;  and  of  the  truths  which  the  early 
disciples  tenaciously  held,  and  which  constituted  the  secret  of 
their  faith,  their  loyalty,  their  love.  And  surely  every  one  who 
calls  Jesus  Lord  must  hail  with  profoundest  thankfulness  the 
completion  of  a  work  such  as  this.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  one 
in  this  assembly  whose  conscience  will  accuse  him  of  high  treason 
against  heaven  if  he  holds  up  his  hand  for  this  resolution,  because 
a  Unitarian  was  comprised  in  the  company  of  the  revisers.  There 
may  possibly  linger  amongst  us  in  some  obscure  corner  a  fear  lest 
if  the  form  of  sound  words  to  which  from  infancy  wc  have  been 
accustomed  be  touched,  the  very  foundation  on  which  Christian 
truth  rests  will  be  shaken.  But  only  a  very  weak  and  unintelli- 
gent faith  will  thus  tremble  for  the  ark  of  the  Lord.  There  are 
undoubtedly  some  things,  and  things  which  in  the  course  of 
centuries  have  attached '  themselves  to  the  foundations  of  our 
faith,  which  are  shaken.  These  may  be  removed,  but  the 
foundation  itself,  equally  with  the  kingdom  which  rests  upon  it, 
is  amongst  those  things  which  cannot  be  shaken.  The  cry, 
"  The  Bible  and  the  Bible  alone  is  the  religion  of  Protestants," 
may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  associated  with  a  slavish  adherence  to 
the  letter,  which  produces  a  fossilized  Christianity  instead  of  the 
living  Christianity  of  the  living  Christ.  No  mechanical  storing 
up  of  words  and  phrases,  however  time-honoured,  however  sacred 
they  may  have  become,  can  secure  that  **  the  Word  of  Christ 
dwell  in  us  richly."  The  infallibility  with  which  some  have  in- 
vested the  words  of  the  New  Testament  is  calculated  to  be  as 
pernicious  on  the  one  hand  in  repressing  inquiry,  and  on  the  other 
hand  in  fostering  scepticism,  as  is  the  infallibility  which  Romanism 
has  claimed  for  its  Church.  The  Revised  Version  will  do  essen- 
tial service  in  breaking  the  spell.  It  will  do  essential  service  in 
showing  that  no  such  mechanical  infallibility  attaches  to  the 
words  of  the  New  Testament ;  that  those  words  may  be  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  modified  and  changed,  and  instead  of  the  truth 
of  which  they  are  the  expression  being  tampered  with,  that  truth 
may  find  in  altered  language  a  fitter  vehicle  for  conveyance.  The 
very  words  and  phrases  which  are  simply  intended  to  be  the 
means  of  communicating  truth — and  are  often  a  very  inadequate 
means — may  be  exalted  to  a  place  in  our  regard  which  belongs 
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only  to  the  truth  itself  The  New  Testament  itself,  the  language 
of  our  Authorised  Version — nay,  the  very  names  of  our  Lord, 
may  become  a  mere  fetish.  Instead  of  being  luminous  with  the 
truth,  they  may  be  the  means  of  obscuring  the  truth.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Revised  Version,  in  the  alteration  of  certain 
words  and  expressions,  is  calculated  to  do  valuable  service  in 
calling  attention  away  from  the  mere  words  and  expressions,  ^nd 
centering  it  upon  the  truth  they  set  forth.  It  is  calculated  to  de- 
throne the  idols  of  language  which  many  good  people  have 
worshipped.  By  breaking  the  casket  it  may  make  the  jewel  of 
truth  flash  forth  in  its  undimmed  brilliancy. 

In  course  of  conversation  with  a  gentleman  the  other  day — 
a  layman,  who  is  a  careful  student  of  the  Bible — he  said,  "  I  have 
read  tlie  narrative  portions  in  the  Revised  Version,  not  piece- 
meal, but  continuously,  and  the  chief  impression  left  on  my  mind 
was  how  much  more  vivid  and  life-like  the  whole  had  become  to 
me.'*  Greater  praise  than  that  is  impossible.  If  the  revisers 
liave — and  I  think  they  have — by  a  more  exact  rendering  of  a 
purer  text,  more  faithfully  represented  to  the  English-speaking 
race  what  Jesus  Christ*  really  was,  and  said,  and  did,  they  have 
done  an  incomparably  greater  service  than  that  which  any  formal 
apologist  for  Christianity  has  rendered.  Jesus  Christ  is  His  own 
apologist.  He  requires  simply  to  be  set  forth  as  He  is  in  order 
at  once  to  be  recognized  as  the  chief  among  ten  thousand  and 
the  altogether  lovely.  The  more  completely  the  mists  of  theo- 
logical controversy,  obscuring  the  simple  grandeur  of  His  life, 
are  cleared  away,  the  greater  the  multitude  who  will  gladly 
repeat  the  confession  of  Nathanael,  "  Rabbi,  Thou  art  the  Son  of 
God;  Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel."  The  clearer  the  atmosphere 
into  which  He  is  raised,  far  above  the  fog  which  in  the  course  of 
centuries  has  gathered  around  Him,  the  more  widely  and  joyously 
will  He  be  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  men,  as  they  exclaim, 
"Truly  this  is  the  Son  of  God."  The  unbelief,  which  at  a  distance 
is  loud  and  strong,  when  compelled  to  put  its  fingers  into  the 
print  of  the  nails,  and  to  put  its  hand  into  the  hole  in  His  side, 
breaks  down  and  exclaims,  "My  Lord  and  my  God." 

It  has  been  said  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, that  of  Erasmus  (15 16),  that  it  "contributed  more  to  the 
liberation  of  the  human  mind  from  the  enthraldom  of  the  clergy 
than  all  the  uproar  and  rage  of  Luther's  many  pamphlets."  The 
secret  of  its  power  Erasmus  himself  unfolds  to  us,  when  he  wrote 
of  its  contents  in  language  which  may  be  translated.  "These 
words  set  before  you  Christ  Himself  speaking,  healing,  dying, 
rising — m  a  word,  make  Christ  in  all  He  was  and  did  so  present 
with  you  that  you  would  not  see  Him  so  clearly  if  you  beheld 
Him  before  your  eyes."  Thus  to  see  Jesus  Christ  is  the  one 
thing  the  world  needs.     To  help  in  thus  exhibiting  Jesus  Christ 
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&7  a  more  faithful  rendering  of  the  earliest  records  of  His  life 
and  death  is  the  great  work  which  the  revisers  have  in  God's 
goodness  been  permitted  to  accomplish.     They  have  laid  the 
Church  of  Christ  under  a  great  obligation  by  what  they  have 
done.     But  what  they  have  done  is  simply  a  means  to  an  end. 
Helpful  it  may  be,  and  greatly  helpful  to  the  Church  in  fulfilling 
its  mission.     Just  as  (in  the  language  of  Erasmus  I  have  just 
quoted)  "  the  words  of  the  New  Testament  set  before  us  Christ 
Himself  speaking,  healing,  dying,  rising,''  so  the  mission  entnisted 
to  the  Church  of  Christ  is  to  set  forth  Christ  as  thinking,  speak- 
ing, acting  in  the  every-day  thoughts,  and  words,  and  deeds  of 
each  one  of  its  members.     It  will  fulfil  its  mission  only  when  it 
Aas  done  that.    Then,  and  only  then,  shall  we  hear  the  last  of 
the  alienation  of  our  men  of  culture  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
masses  of  our  population  on  the  other,  from  Christian  truth — 
*«rlien  the  Church  of  Christ  has  become  so  saturated  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ  that  the  one  and  only  key  to  the  life  of  each  one 
Longing  to  it  shall  be  found  in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  **  I  live, 
not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."     Francis  Newman  tells  us, 
'^^  Christianity  will  remain  without  Christ."    The  whole  history  of 
Ihristianity,  from  the  days  of  the  apostle  Paul  until  now,  gives 
"fce  lie  to  the  assertion.     Our  Christianity  we  love,  its  truth  we 
^naciously  hold ;  but  this  because  we  love  the  Lord  Christ. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney  :  It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
^w  words  are  needed  further  to  commend  this  resolution  to  the 
^"iDresent  assembly,  especially  after  the  able  way  in  which  it  has 
en  introduced  to  us.     The  quality  of  the  work  is  the  best 
~oroof  of  the  character  of  the  men  who  wrought  at  it.     Yet  it  is 
th  seemly  and  pleasant,  if  we  are  appreciating  it  and  gaining 
rofit  from  it,  that  we  should  give  expression,  however  briefly,  to 
'^CDur  feeling  of  gratitude  to  God  for  permitting  it  to  be  brought 
"fcefore  us,  and  to  our  thankfulness  to  those  men  who  have  worked 
^nt  so  hard  a  task  for  so  long  a  time.     It  is  no  small  matter  that 
■sascholars  hailing  from  churches  so  various  in  creed  and  in  organi- 
.zation  have  been  able  to  sit  together  month  after  month,  year 
-after  year,  working  in  peace  and  in  harmony  in  order  to  produce 
no  us  the  clearest  version  of  that  which  is  the  foundation  of  our 
xommon  faith.     We,  who  are  Nonconformists,  may  have  some 
little  pleasure  in  recognizing  the  worthy  part  that  has  been  borne 
by  Nonconformists  in  that  work.     It  has  sometimes  been  said 
that  those  people  who  barred  the  doors  of  the  ancient  seats  of 
learning  against  Nonconformists  show  little  good  taste  in  flinging 
in  the  face  of  Dissenters  the  charge  of  ignorance.     But  we  may 
be  permitted  to  have  a  simple  and  mild  and  harmless  revenge  in 
saying  that,  in  spite  of  those  disadvantages.  Nonconformists  have 
been  able  to  take  a  worthy  place  by  the  side  of  those  who  have 
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had  all  the  advantages  of  the  ancient  universities.  The  value 
of  the  work  of  the  American  scholars  cannot  possibly  be  over- 
looked in  this  great  enterprise.  I  have  often  noticed  that  if  we 
have  any  peculiarly  neat  and  convenient  inventioi)^  it  is  sure  Xx> 
have  come  from  across  the  Atlantic ;  and  I  feel  myself,  as  Professor 
Scott  also  has  said  that  he  feels,  that  the  American  part  of 
this  revision  is  one  of  the  most  useful  to  us. 

When  we  come  to  the  reception  of  the  work,  this,  of  course, 
has  been  various,  and  its  history  has  already  passed  tapidly 
through  the  phases  of  something  like  a  revolution.  It  was  my 
misfortune  to  see  the  first  notice  of  the  revision  in  a  London 
daily  paper,  which  fell  upon  it  with  the  ferocity  that  was  worthy 
of  its  old  attacks  upon  a  certain  empire  in  the  east  of  Europe, 
whilst  it  belauded  phrases  from  the  old  version  with  an  unction 
that  came  very  near  to  its  style  in  describing  the  greatness  of  the 
British  Empire.  Happily  wiser  men  took  longer  time  before 
they  pronounced  their  verdict,  and  the  general  result  has  been  a 
growing  sense  of  the  immense^  value  of  this  work.  I  suppose  the 
principal  objection  raised  by  some  people  still  is  that  the  Greek 
of  the  revisers  is  better  than  their  English.  Well,  if  we  could  not 
have  perfect  equilibrium,  that  is  rather  the  way  in  which  we  should 
desire  the  balance  to  be.  It  seems  that  there  is  a  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  many  people  that  comes  from  a  wrong  conception  of  the 
origin  and  of  the  purposes  of  the  New  Testament,  as  though  it 
were  intended  simply  to  furnish  elegant  extracts  for  young  ladies'" 
albums.  When  we  feel  that  it  contains  the  revelation  of  God's 
thought,  surely  our  first  thought  should  not  be  the  delicacy  of  a 
phrase,  but  the  accuracy  of  the  rendering  of  the  ancient  words, 
and  if  we  have  a  more  accurate  translation,  though  we  lose  some 
music  and  some  rhythm,  I  do  not  think  that  we  need  feel  that  we 
are  greatly  losers. 

As  to  what  place  this  version  will  take  it  is  difficult  as  yet  for 
us  to  say.  Happily  we  in  the  Free  Churches  are  at  liberty  to  da 
as  we  like  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  it  into  our  lectionary. 
We  do  not  have  to  go  before  Convocation  or  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. We  can  use  it  in  our  pulpits,  or  we  may  refrain.  What- 
ever we  do  in  this  respect,  I  think  we  shall  all  recognize  that 
it  is  at  least  the  most  valuable  and  compendious  commentary  tiiat 
has  yet  been  produced  on  the  New  Testament,  so  that  the  lay 
preacher  or  the  Sunday-school  teacher  who  has  this  in  his  hands 
has  an  apparatus  which  he  could  not  provide  for  himself  unless 
he  had  a  whole  library  of  works  of  reference,  and  unless  he  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  that  library  a  whole  lifetime  of  labour. 
Therefore  I  cannot  but  feel  that,  when  the  literary  history  of  our 
century  comes  to  be  written,  this  great  work  will  stand  high  as  a 
monument  to  the  industry,  the  patience,  the  calmness,  the  fairness, 
the  loyalty  to  truth,  and  the  Christian  devotion  of  the  highest 
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scholarship  of  our  age.     I  have  great  pleasure  In  seconding  the 
resolution. 

Rev^  Dr.  Newth  :  May  I  be  allowed  to  make  a  brief  suggestion 
before  the  resolution  is  put  to  the  meeting  ?  I  feel  that,  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  work  as  that  which  I  have  been  permitted  to 
take  part  in,  all  personal  references  are  somewhat  out  of  place.  I 
think  I  may  truly  say  that  each  and  all  of  us  received  the  sum- 
mons to  undertake  this  duty  as  a  burthen  laid  upon  us  by  the 
Lord.  Personal  feeling  would  have  led  us  at  once  to  excuse  our- 
selves from  such  a  service,  but  the  obligation  coming  to  us  in  the 
way  that  it  did,  each  of  us  felt  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  pro- 
ceed in  it  and  to  do  as  best  we  could.  The  suggestion  I  wish  to 
make  is  that  the  line  or  two  that  refers  to  myself  personally  should 
be  expunged,  and  that  then  the  resolution  should  be  transmitted, 
as  an  expression  of  the  feeling  of  this  meeting  of  gratitude  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  us  simply  as  the 
instruments  in  the  second,  to  the  chairman  of  the  company  which 
I  represent  here  to-day,  and  also  to  the  chairman  of  the  American 
New  Testament  Revision  Committee.  (Applause.)  By  them  it 
will  be  in  all  likelihood  transmitted  to  the  individual  members, 
and  be  put  on  permanent  record.  I  thank  you  not  the  less  for 
the  kind  words  that  you  have  received  so  readily  with  regard  to 
myself,  but  I  should  much  prefer  that  you  would  show  your  grati- 
tude in  the  way  that  I  have  suggested  rather  than  in  the  way  as 
propK)sed  in  the  resolution. 

The  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  that  you  do  not  agree  to 
the  expression  of  feeling  so  honourable  to  himself  made  by  our 
friend  Dr,  Newth.  The  resolution  does  not  recognize  the  services 
of  other  revisers  any  the  less ;  it  simply  recognizes  the  services, 
with  thankfulness  and  pride,  of  one  who  belongs  to  ourselves. 
(Applause.)  I  think  there  is  nothing  invidious  in  the  mention 
of  Dr.  Newth's  name,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should  listen  to 
this  modest  feeling  on  his  part,  great  as  is  the  credit  which  it 
does  to  himself  The  amendment  is  not  seconded,  and  I  shall 
put  the  resolution  as  it  stands. 

Aldermxm  Manton  :  I  will  second  the  amendment.  I  think 
Dr.  Newth's  wish  ought  to  be  respected. 

A  delegate  said  the  amendment  moved  by  Dr.  Newth  referred 
not  only  to  the  omission  of  the  clause,  but  to  the  transmission  of 
the  resolution  to  the  different  bodies. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hannay  said,  there  was  no  need  for  any  special 
instruction ;  the  resolution  would  be  sent  to  those  bodies  as  a 
matter  of  official  routine. 

Rev.  Dr.  Fairbairn  suggested  that  the  resolution  might  be 
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passed  with  the  omission  of  the  clause,  and  then  a  subsequent 
resolution  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Newih  could  be  agreed  to. 

This  suggestion  being  adopted,  the  resolution  was  agreed  to, 
omitting  the  clause  referring  to  Dr.  Newth. 

Rev.  Dr.  Fairbairn  :  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  at  all 
becoming  to  occupy  the  time  of  this  meeting  for  a  single  moment 
in  moving  a  resolution  that  is  so  fit  and  proper  in  the  circum- 
stances, especially  when  important  business  lies  before  us. 
Permit  me  simply  to  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  universal  gratifica- 
tion to  us  all  that  a  scholar  so  beloved  and  eminent  as  Dr.  Newth 
represented  us  on  the  Revision  Committee,  and  it  is  simply 
expressing  what  all  of  us  feel  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying 
to  Dr.  Newth  how  highly  we  have  esteemed  his  services,  and 
bow  greatly  we  are  gratified  at  the  work  that  has  been  done.  ' 
(Applause.) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Stoughton:  I  havc'great  pleasure  in  second- 
ing the  resolution. 

The  resolution   was  put   to  the  assembly  and  carried   by 
accbmation. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Hanxay  presented  the  foliowing  report  on 
delegations : — 

The  following  bodies  have  appointed  delegates,  sending  with 
their  messengers  letters  of  commendation.  These  letters,  some  of 
them  of  great  length,  all  of  abounding  cordiality,  which  I  regret  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  read,  contain  many  fervent  fraternal  greet- 
ings and  benedictions.  Of  the  delegates  apjwinted  I  name  here 
only  those  who  are  present  or  are  believed  to  be  present.  TAe 
Congregational  Union  of  Scotland :  Rev.  David  Russell,  Glasgow; 
Rev.  James  Ross,  Montrose ;  David  McLaren,  Esq.,  Edinburgh ; 
Bailie  Scott,  Glasgow ;  James  Matthews,  Esq.,  Aberdeea  The 
Evangelical  Union  of  Scotland :  Rev.  James  Morison,  D.D.,  Glas- 
gow ;  Rev.  Fergus  Fei^uson,  D.D.,  Glasgow.  Tht  Congregational 
Union  of  Ireland:  Rev.  S.  J.  Whitmee,  Dublin;  Rev.  J.  Bruce 
^V'allace,  B.A.,  Belfast  TAe  London  Missionary  Society:  Rev, 
John  Kennedy,  D.D.;  Rev.  E.  R.  Condcr,  M.A.;  Re\-.  Griffith 
John  ;  Rev.  R.  \\.  Thompson ;  Henry  Wright,  Esq.,  J.P.  The 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  :  Rev.  Dr. 
Mark  Hopkins ;  Rev.  Dr.  Trowbridge,  Ayntab,  Central  Turkej'. 
TAe  American  Missionary  Association  :  Rev.  Michael  E.  Strieby, 
D.D.,  New  York;  also  National  Council  and  New  Jersey 
Conference.      T/ie  American   Home  Missionary  ^ciety :   Rev. 
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Henry  M.  Storrs,  D.D.,  New  York;  also  the  National  Council. 
The  National  Council  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  the 
United  States:  Rev.  G.  F.  Magoun,  D.D.,  Iowa  College;  also 
Iowa  General  Association  of  Congregational  Churches.  General 
Conference,  Maine:  Rev.  Elias  H.  Richardson,  also  General 
Association  of  Connecticut;  Rev.  Morton  Dexter,  Boston; 
Rev.  Minor  W.  Fairfield,  Michigan;  Rev.  Simon  Gilbert, 
Chicago;  Rev.  E.  Strong,  D.D.,  Boston;  Rev.  Marshall 
B.  Angier,  Foxborough,  near  Boston ;  Hon.  C.  D.  Falcett,  Con- 
necticut; Rev.  W.  B.  Wright,  Boston;  Rev.  E.  M.  Williams, 
Minneapolis.  Indiana  State  Association  :  Rev.  J.  V.  Hickmott, 
Indianopolis.  Congregational  Association  of  New  Jersey :  J.  H. 
Dennison,  Esq.,  New  York.  South-Western  Association  of 
Churches^  Louisiana:  Rev.  W.  S.  Alexander,  D.D.,  President  of 
Straight  University,  New  Orleans.  Kansas  General  Association 
of  Churches :  Rev.  F.  T.  Ingalls,  Atchison,  Kansas.  General 
Association  of  Michigan :  Rev.  Horatio  D.  putterfield,  D.D., 
President  of  Olivet  College.     Iowa  General  Association  of  Con- 

rcgational  Churches:  Rev.  William  Salter,  D.D.,  Burlington, 
lowx  Visitors:  Rev.  S.  B.  Hershey,  late  of  Danbur)-,  Con- 
necticut ;  Rev.  C.  Benedict,  Waterbury,  Connecticut ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Edmond  de  Pressense,  Paris.  Congregational  Union  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec:  Rev.  John  Burton,  Toronto  ;  George  Hague,  Esq., 
^lontreal.  Congregational  Union  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Ne7V  Bruns- 
ivick:  Rev.  Alex.  Macgregor,  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia.  Con- 
*^regational  Union  of  Victoria :  Rev.  J.  J.  Halley,  Melbourne. 
Congregational  Union  of  Ne7c*  South  Wales:  Rev.  J.  Jefferis, 
X.I>.B.,  Sydney;  James  R.  Fairfax,  Esq.,  Sydney.     Congregational 

Union  of  South  Africa :  Rev.   T.  Durant  Philip,   B.A.,  Graaf 
Reinet,  South  Africa;  Henry  Beard,  Esq.,  Cape  Town. 

The  following  bodies,  being  unable  to  send  delegates,  send 
greetings :  The  American  Congregational  Union  ;  Yale  College ; 
Faculty  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Andover;  Bangor 
(Maine)  Theological  Seminary ;  Oberlin  College ;  Pacific  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Oakland,  California ;  Faculty  of  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary ;  Congregational  Association  of  Ohio ; 
General  Association  of  New  York  ;  General  Association  of  New 
Hampshire ;  Congregational  Union  of  Queensland ;  and  Con- 
gregational Union  and  Mission  of  South  New  Zealand. 

Dr.  Hannay  then  introduced  the  following  gentlemen  as  a 
deputation  from  the  Nonconformist  Churches  of  Manchester,  each 
of  whom  received  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  from  the  Chair- 
man : — Baptists :  Rev.  Henry  Wright,  Messrs.  Hugh  Stevenson 
and  Spencer.  Wesleyan  Methodists:  Rev.  Dr.  Pope,  Rev.  J.  C. 
Woodcock,  Messrs.  John  Napier  and  Isaac  Hoyle,  Presbyterians : 
Rev.  William  McCaw,  Rev.  W.  Rigby  Murray,  Messrs.  Adam 
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Hogg,  John  A.  Beith,  and  Thomas  Hall.  Fru  Church  Me- 
thodists :  Rev.  Marmaduke  Miller,  Rev.  J.  Kirsop,  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Crosfield  and  G.  Swallow.  Nefiv  Connexion  Methodists  :  Rev.  J. 
Medicraft,  Rev.  J.  C.  Goodall,  Messrs.  Richard  Hankinson  and 
Alderman  Harwood.  Primitive  Methodists:  Rev.  John  Slater, 
Rev.  James  Young,  Messrs.  J.  Parker  and  H.  Beales.  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Methodists :  Rev.  W.  James,  Rev.  Thomas  Gray,  Dr, 
J.  Roberts,  and  Mr.  J.  Davies. 

The  Rev.  William  McCaw  (Presbyterian),  in  presenting  an 
address  to  the  assembly,  said  :  The  address  now  to  be  read  is  the 
spontaneous  and  most  cordial  expression  of  the  feelings  of  the 
other  Evangelical  Nonconformist  Churches  of  Manchester  and  its 
neighbourhood.  It  was  unanimously  adopted  at  a  general  meet- 
ing, at  which  the  representatives  of  those  Churches  were  present. 
A  deputation,  consisting  of  tw^enty-eight  ministers  and  laymen  re- 
presenting those  communions,  was  appointed  to  present  it.  I 
was  appointed  to  read  it^  Dr.  Pope,  Dr.  Maclaren,  and  Mr.  Hall 
were  appointed  to  support  it  by  speeches.  It  has  been  a  matter 
of  deep  regret  to  Dr.  Maclaren  that  he  has  been  unable  to  be 
present  He  had  intensely  desired  to  be  among  us  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  although,  for  reasons  of  exj^ediency  pertaining  to  his 
health,  he  is  not  here,  his  heart  and  sympathy  are  with  us.  The 
following  is  the  address : — 

To  the  Rev,  the  Chairman  and  the  other  Members  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  of  England  and  Wales. 

Esteemed  Brethren, — As  representatives  of  the  several  Evangelical  Non- 
<:onfonnist  Churches  in  Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood,  we  desire  to  g^ve 
you  a  cordial  welcome  to  our  city  on  the  occasion  of  your  autumnal  assembly. 

We  rejoice  to  know  that  in  the  constitution  of  your  Union  you  avow  it  as 
one  of  its  specific  objects,  "to  maintain  correspondence,"  not  only  with 
Congregational  Churches,  but  also  with  ** other  Christian  communities 
throughout  the  world."  In  tendering  to  you  our  brotherly  salutations,  there- 
fore, we  are  only  acting  in  the  spirit  of  your  own  constitution,  and  rccipix>- 
•cating  those  feelings  of  Christian  interest  and  afiection  which  you  therein 
indicate  toward  your  brethren  of  the  various  churches. 

We  recognize  your  distinguished  Puritan  ancestry,  and  we  greet  you  as 
representatives'— in  common,  we  humbly  trust,  with  ourselves— of  those 
great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  of  the  sole  supremacy  of 
Christ  and  His  Word  over  the  conscience  of  man,  for  which  so  many  of  our 
fathers  suffered  and  died. 

On  your  attainment  to  the  Jubilee  year  in  the  history  of  your  Union  we 
cordially  congratulate  you.  It  must  be  a  source  of  sincere  satisfaction,  as  you 
look  back  on  your  fifty  years  of  united  church  life,  to  realize,  not  only  that 
you  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  advocacy  of  those  great  measures  of 
educational,  moral,  and  religious  progress  the  attainment  of  which  has  shed 
a  lustre  on  the  past  half  century,  but  also  and  specially  that  you  have  been,  in 
your  measure,  fulfilling  the  two  highest  ends  of  the  Christian  Church — ^building 
up  the  members  of  your  own  communion  in  your  most  holy  faith,  and  proclaim- 
ing to  them  that  are  without,  both  in  the  home  and  foreign  field,  a  full  and 
free  salvation  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  As  one  im- 
portant result,   you  have  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  the  number  of 
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your  Chardies  has  been  in  that  period  more  than  doubled.  And  we  sincerely 
desire  that,  being  in  the  future  as  loyal  to  Christ,  and  as  faithful  in  the  preach- 
iqg  of  His  Gospel  as  vou  have  .been  in  the  past,  your  progress  and  prosperity 
cnay  be  increasingly  abundant. 

We  are  not  so  sanguine  as  to  anticipate  a  speedy  amalgamation  of  our 
ecclesiastical  systems.  Indeed,  as  ** unity  in  diversity"  is  God's  plan  in 
«ataie,  so  it  seems  to  be  in  grace.  We  gladly  recoenize  amid  all  our  diversities 
•of  outward  form,  a  real  inner  unity  in  the  faith  and  fellowship  of  our  common 
Lord.  Only  we  long  for  a  fuller  development  of  this  vital  oneness.  We  wel- 
<ome  this  auspicious  occasion  as  contributing  to  such  development.  And 
whilst  co-operating  in  other  departments  of  Christian  work,  we  trust  that,  in 
mew  of  the  manObld  forms  of  error  that  are  at  present  assailing  the  very 
citadel  of  our  holy  religion,  we  shall  all  be  found  with  one  mind  and  one  heart 
striving  together  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  in  defence  of ''  the  faith  once 
ddivered  unto  the  saints." 

We  observe  with  pleasure  that  an  esteemed  fellow-citizen,  a  brother 
Moved,  is  the  Chairman  elect  of  your  Union  for  the  coming  year,  and  we 
congratulate  both  him  and  you  on  such  a  satisfactorv  appointment. 

And  now,  dear  brethren,  trusting  that  your  Jubilee  Assembly  will  be  one 
of  unrivalled  interest,  and  that  your  Jubilee  Fund  will  be  crowned  with  abun- 
dant success,  and  commending  you  to  the  copious  grace  of  Him  whose  bene- 
diction in  the  day  of  His  final  appearing  will  be  your  all-sufficient  reward,— 
We  are,  &c,  &c. 

The  Rev.   Dr.   Pope  (Theological  Tutor  of  the  Wesleyan 

College,    Didsbury)  :   Christian   brethren,  we  expected  a   ver>' 

cordial  reception  to-day,  and  in  the  assurance  of  that  we  not 

only  prepared  the  address  to  which  you    have    listened,   but 

were  bold  enough  to  ask  for  a  few  additional  moments  in  which 

we  might  still  more  vividly,  as  it  were,  express  our  sympathy  with 

the  work  you  have  to  do,  and  our  special  interest  in  this  Jubilee 

celebration.     In  fact,  we  considered  this  to  be  one  of  the  rights 

of  our  brotherhood.     (Laughter.)     We  felt  that  we  were  not  so 

Diuch  requesting  a  favour  as  claiming  a  right.     For  you  are  not 

your  own.     (Laughter.)     Not  the  less,  however,  do  we  cordially 

Uiank  you  for  the  extreme  courtesy  with  which  you  have  received 

Us  and  placed  us,  as  it  were,  almost  in  the  forefront  of  your  pro- 

creedings,  giving  us  audience  at  this  your  first  session.     In  this 

3rou  are  only  consistent  with  yourselves.     You  have  always  been 

jDrorapt,   when  the  opportunity  has  presented  itself,   to   come 

into  our  assembhes  and  conferences  with    your    kind  words, 

^nd    to    give   practical    evidence   of   the   essential  unity  ,that 

^^anctifies  all  our  differences.     More  than  this,  you  have  been 

^^mongst  th^  foremost  in  asserting  the  principle  that  these  very 

-xlifferences  ithemselves  are  but  differences  of  administration,  by 

^^vhich  the  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit  is  accomplishing  by  all  of 

'tis  purposes  which  no  one  of  us  alone  could  accomplish.     You 

"Slave  done  very  much  to  foster  a  sentiment  which  is  fast  spreading, 

^ithat  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,  is  the  giver  of 

Vife  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  personal,  and  that  He  is  pleased  to 

Tdminister  the  affairs  of  Chiist'js  Church  upon  earth  by  employing 
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many  denominations,  each  one  strong  in  its  own  distinctive 
peculiarities,  for  the  attainment  of  an  end  perfectly  known  to 
Him,  though  to  us  matter  only  of  faith  and  hope.  He  is,  as  we 
are  beginning  to  think,  attuning  what  we  call  our  discords  into  a 
heavenly  harmony  heard  by  Him,  and  which  we  all  might  heai 
if  we  would.  There  are  those  who  utterly  deny  this,  and  it  is  to  my 
mind  one  of  the  minor  and  unnamed  heresies  of  the  age,  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  this  fundamental  principle  of  His  adminis- 
tration is  coldly  looked  upon  or  absolutely  denied.  But,  strong 
in  this  confidence,  we  maintain  our  several  confessions,  our 
peculiarities,  and  our  distinctive  convictions  with  charity  to  each 
other,  but  with  absolute  confidence  in  the  wise  guidance  of  Him 
whose  kingdom  overarches,  pervades,  and  underlies  all  our 
churches — is  their  vanishing  point,  as  it  were,  and  will  by-and-by 
absorb  them  all. 

As  to  your  own  essential  and  peculiar  testimony  it  is  not  for 
me  to  say  much  this  morning.     Our  address  has  put  it  in  several 
aspects,  and  I  daresay  it  shapes  itself  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  now  present  in  a  variety  of  ways.     To  me  it  assumes  this 
form :  You  have  been  put  in  trust  with  one  of  the  noblest  church 
principles  to  which  you  have  been  more  or  less — indeed,  more 
than   less — strictly  faithful;  for  you  have  during  many  ages; 
through  good  report  and  through  evil  report,  through  noany 
jubilee  periods  without  jubilee  celebration,  with  heroic  resolu- 
tion, and  with  undeviating  consistency,  maintained  the  grand  idea 
of  the  dignity,  sanctity,  and  inviolable  rights  of  the  individual 
church  and  congregation.    (Applause.)    The  individual  church,  I 
say,  as,  so  to  speak,  containing  in  itself  by  epitome  all  the  notes  and 
attributes,  all  the  rights  and  prerogatives  and  duties  of  the  church 
universal.     And  this  principle  we  all  most  profoundly  reverence. 
There  are  some  of  us,  perhaps,  who  have  come  amongst  you  as 
your  guests  this  morrting,  who  demur  to  the  development  and 
application  of  this  great  principle  in  some  directions,  but  we  have 
no  need  to  mention  what  they  are.    (Laughter.)    There  are  some 
of  us,  however,  who  go  all  lengths  with  you  even  in  these ;  but 
certain    it    is  that  we  all  deeply    respect    this  principle,   the 
principle    that  the  Church  of   Christ  is  abstracted  from  the 
world,  sanctified  in  the  world,  for  ever  bearing  testimony  to  the 
world;  and  we  thank  you  for  maintaining  that  great  principle 
distinctly  and  definitely  and  clearly  before  the  public  mind. 
These  are  days  in  which  there  is  great  necessity  that  emphasis 
should  be  laid  upon  a  principle  like  this.  Our  ecclesiastical  conneC'^ 
tions — that  is  the  first  word  that  comes  to  my  mind — (laughter)^ — 
which  are  articulated  in  their  great  organizations  and  reticulated 
to  their  minutest  fibre,  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  whole 
depends  on  the  parts,  and  that  the  success  of  the  whole  mainly 
depends  upon  "that  which  every  joint  supplieth,"  or  in  other  wordsy 
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,.that  it  all  comes  back  at  last  to  the  fidelity,  purity,  consistency,  and 
zeal  of  each  individual  church  and  each  individual  member. 
(Applause)  We  most  heartily  agree  in  this  principle;  and  I 
perceive  by  many  tokens — by  the  present  assembly,  by  the  very  fact 
of  your  Union  celebrating  its  Jubilee — that  you  are  not  altogether 
out  of  accordance  with  us  in  some  of  those  principles  that  we  call 
our  own.  (Hear,  hear.)  Our  address  speaks  very  heartily  about 
possible  amalgamation  and  further  union.  It  would  be  very 
desirable ;  at  any  rate  we  must  agree  for  ever  to  be  approximating 
towards  it.  We  must  not  allow  the  thought  to  go  out  of  our  minds. 
We  are  all  of  one  mind  in  one  point — that  we  will  not  allow  ourselves 
to  set  our  ecclesiastical  systems  and  church  principles  in  any  mere 
framework  of  our  own,  hierarchial,  sacramental,  ritualistic,  Erastian, 
dt  other.  We  are  equally  of  one  mind  that  we  will  have  them  set 
in  the  sacred  frame  that  our  Lord  Himself  set  them  in  the  only  time 
He  spoke  of  His  Church  upon  earth.  We  see  one  great  picture 
which  He  described  for  posterity  for  ever  to  gaze  at  "  Upon  this 
rock  I  will  build  My  Church  " — My  one  aggregate  Church — not 
the  spiritual  and  invisible  church,  for  it  is  to  be  a  church  the 
principles  of  which  are  to  be  in  the  lips  of  human  confessors. 
We  look  at  that  picture,  and  some  of  us  gaze  upon  it  with  such 
reverent  delight  that  we  are  dazzled  by  its  glory,  and  are  hardly 
able  to  perceive  the  distinctive  and  individual  churches  that  are 
around  it  and  that  compose  it.  But  the  correction  is  not 
far  off.  We  turn  the  page,  and  in  the  next  chapter  but  one  the 
word  is  again  used,*  though  I  see  the  revisers  have  put  in  the 
margin  not  the  word  **  Church,"  but  "  congregation."  Dr.  Newth 
must  explain  that  (Laughter.)  Our  Saviour  gives  us  another 
picture,  and  there  the  Church  is  defined.  It  is  a  garden  enclosed, 
not  a  fountain  sealed  ;  there  it  is  for  discipline,  and  there  it  is  for 
all  the  transactions  of  the  Christian  Church  to  be  brought  before 
it.  ''Tell  it  to  the  Church ;"  " for  wheresoever  two  or  three  of 
you  are  met  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  you."  Now 
on  these  two  words  hang  all  Church  principles,  and  if  we  could 
only  so  adjust  our  vision  as  to  behold  each  in  both,  and  both  in 
each,  then  I  think  our  address  might  aspire  as  loftily  as  possible, 
and  our  approaches  to  it  would  reach  their  consummation  at  last. 
But  I  must  be  allowed  a  few  moments  to  plead  with  you,  brethren, 
and  to  challenge  you  to  be  faithful  to  your  own  principles,  and  to 
watch  over  the  dignity,  sanctity,  rights,  responsibilities,  and  duties 
of  the  elect  little  Church  that  Christ  gathers  out  of  the  world. 
I  remember  in  former  days  when  very  young,  that  I  learned 
my  best  Church  principles  from  Congregational  books,  not  books 
of  theology,  but  the  lives  of  the  blessed  men  whose  saintly  feet 
trod  that  part  of  the  world  in  which  I  lived.  You  must  be  faith- 
ful to  your  principles.  I  am  only  following  your  example  in  this 
tea    We  sometimes  have  Nonconformist  and  Congregational 
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ministers  who  come  into  our  conferences  and  rouse  us  as  with  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  depict  to  us  our  Church  principles — I 
will  not  say,  so  that  we  hardly  know  them  again — (laughter) — 
but  in  such  a  style  that  we  wonder  that  we  did  not  reverence  them 
more.  So  it  was  at  Liverpool  lately.  I  remember  at  Birmingham 
one  of  you  walked  in  among  us,  and  so  enchanted  us  with  pur 
principles  that  we  became  better  Methodists  than  ever ;  and  he 
so  talked  about  our  class  meetings  that  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a 
revival  there  was  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  Keep  to  your  prin- 
ciples, we  will  do  our  part — ^be  sure  that  you  are  faithful  to  yours. 
(Applause.) 

This  is  your  Jubilee,  and  our  address  warmly  congratulates 
you  on  the  triumph  of  your  effort  to  maintain,  without  the  bonds 
or  fetters  that  bind  other  organizations,'  the  substantial  benefits  of 
a  certain  moral  supervision  of  yourselves.  We  do  not  congratu- 
late you  on  the  suppression  of  Independency,  for  I  suppose  that 
is  not  your  rejoicing.  Neither  the  word  nor  the  thing  it  signifies 
has  become  or  will  become  obsolete.  But  we  do  congratulate 
you  on  all  that  God  has  done  for  you  and  in  you  and  by  you 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  We  congratulate  you  on  your  com- 
binations for  charity  and  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel ;  for  we 
do  observe  that  when  Christ's  cause  is  at  stake  or  the  world's 
necessities  are  before  you,  you  forget  your  Congregationalism, 
and  are  as  connexional  as  any  of  us.  We  congratulate  you  on 
your  literature.  Although  the  great  theological  masters  of  In- 
dependency were  the  lights  of  a  former  generation,  I  am  sure 
that  the  Congregational  theology  of  this  century,  not  to  say  of 
the  Jubilee,  has  worthily  continued  its  service  to  the  philosophy 
and  the  defence  of  the  faith.  There  are  many  men  now  living 
who  nobly  and  amply  prove  what  I  say.  I  could  speak  of  the 
past  if  I  had  time,  but  nothing  can  prevent  my  speaking  of  one 
of  them  \  for  it  happens  that  the  last  Congregational  work  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  read  was  the  production  of  that  philosophical, 
chaste,  tender,  beautiful  Christian  spirit  which  lived  only  too 
short  a  time  in  Thomas  Martin  Herbert,  whom  you  mourn  over 
and  whom  we  all  mourn  over.  This  reminds  me  that  I  should 
congratulate  you  also  on  the  spread  of  your  collegiate  institutions, 
so  many  of  them  happily  in  the  North  of  England  and  in  Man- 
chester. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  the  prayers  of  the  address  come  from 
our  hearts.  May  the  wisdom  of  the  Spirit  guide  you  to  the  close, 
extricate  you  from  your  difficulties  if  you  have  them,  solve  your 
problems,  and  give  you  a  spirit  of  generosity  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion, so  that  you  may  emulate  in  your  Jubilee  Fund  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  Methodist  Thanksgiving  Fund,  if  not  surpass  it 
Above  all,  may  the  unction  of  the  Holy  One  rest  upon  your 
assembly,  so  that  you  may  go  by-and-by  to  your  pastoral  charges 
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and  diaconates  resolved  to  know  nothing  among  men  but  Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified.  May  a  large  portion  of  that  unction 
rest  upon  you,  sir,  and  upon  your  successor,  who,  as  we  have 
heard,  is  to  be  a  Manchester  man — one  whose  Christian  character 
and  pastoral  labours  are  both  an  example  and  an  encouragement 
to  us  all     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Hall  :  I  will  only  occupy  a  moment  of  the 
precious  time  of  this  assembly  in  adding  a  word  or  two  to  the 
hearty  expression  of  welcome  and  congratulation  contained  in 
the  address  that  has  been  read  by  Mr.  McCaw,  representing  the 
different  Nonconformist  denominations  of  Manchester  and  the 
district  In  making  arrangements  for  the  presentation  of  this 
address  it  was  considered  desirable  that  a  layman  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  those  distinguished  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  Dr.  Pope, 
Dr.  Maclaren,  and  Mr.  McCaw,  and  the  only  reason  I  know  of, 
why  I  should  have  been  appointed  to  appear  in  such  a  prominent 
position  as  this,  is  the  fact  that  it  was  not  thought  inappropriate 
or  unfit  that  a  near  relative  of  the  late  Dr.  McKerrow  should  take 
some  part  in  the  proceedings.  For  if  he  had  been  spared  to  see 
this  day,  they  certainly  would  have  been  considered  incomplete 
without  his  presence.  Many  of  you  are  aware  of  the  intimate 
relation  that  existed  between  Dr.  McKerrow  and  the  Congre- 
gational body ;  and  those  of  you  who  have  read  the  interesting 
memoir  of  him  lately  published  by  his  son  will  know  how  very 
valiantly  with  many  of  his  Nonconformist  brethren  he  battled  for 
nearly  half  a  century  in  behalf  of  those  great  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  which,  thanks  to  such  men,  we  now  so 
happily  enjoy.  I  will  not  trespass  upon  your  time,  but  there  is 
one  thought  I  should  like  to  express.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
instead  of  presenting  congratulations  and  welcomes,  something 
might  be  done  on  occasions  like  these  towards  drawing  us  still 
more  closely  together  into  one  common  fold.  We  now  often 
work  in  antagonism  to  each  other.  I  am  a  Presbyterian,  and,  of 
course,  I  think  my  system  the  wisest  and  the  best,  yet  I  can  see 
in  the  Congregational  denomination  many  things  that  I  should 
like  Presbyterians  to  copy ;  and  I  am  sure  there  are  some  of  you 
who  see  a  great  deal  in  the  Presbyterian  system  that  it  would  be 
well  for  you  to  imitate.  WTiy  should  there  not  be  a  union  of 
Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  therefore?  If  that  could 
be  brought  about,  I  am  sure  Mr.  McCaw,  our  moderator  elect, 
would  gracefully  stand  aside  in  favour  of  our  friend  and  brother 
Mr.  Macfadyen,  and  allow  him  to  be  the  moderator  of  our  united 
church  next  year.  (Laughter.)  On  behalf  of  the  Nonconformist 
Churches  of  this  city  and  neighbourhood,  I,  as  a  layman,  beg  to 
congratulate  you  on  this  great  Union  attaining  its  Jubilee,  and  bid 
its  members  most  heartily  welcome  to  Manchester.     With  the 
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utmost  cordiality  I  wish  you  God-speed  in  the  great  and  holy 
work  to  which  your  hands  have  been  laid.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  I  should  like  in  a  word  to  express  the  high 
honour  that  has  been  done  to  us  by  the  very  numerous  and  in- 
fluential representation  of  other  churches  that  we  have  had  this 
morning.  I  have  just  received  from  Dr.  Maclaren  a  letter  that 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  is  just  like  himself — full  of  breadth, 
tenderness,  and  heartiness.  We  greatly  regret  that  he  has  not 
added  to  our  great  joy  by  being  present  among  us  in  person. 
He  is  in  Edinburgh,  and  he  has  thought  it  prudent  not  to  hasten 
home  even  to  attend  this  meeting.  Our  friends  will  not  misunder- 
stand me  if  I  limit  this  recognition  to  a  single  word.  I  might 
simply  take  the  speech  of  Dr.  Pope,  and,  changing  the  fable, 
make  an  application  of  it  almost  verbatim  et  literatim  to  the 
friends  who  have  come  to  us.  We  very  heartily  reciprocate  their 
brotherly  sentiments,  and  very  highly  appreciate  the  catholicity  of 
those  sentiments.  Dr.  Pope,  I  think,  is  not  far  from  the  kingdom 
of  God.  (Laughter.)  »With  regard  to  what  has  fallen  from  our 
friend  Mr.  Hall,  I  may  say  that  I  am  not  very  desirous  of  union 
with  any  body  ;  but  I  do  greatly  love  unity  with  all.  I  think  that 
it  would  be  to  sacrifice  much  that  is  very  precious  in  the  Church  if 
our  diversified  ways  were  even  reduced.  I  think  we  have  learned 
the  higher  ways  of  unity.  It  is  easy  to  be  complaisant  towards 
those  who  think  exactly  with  yourself;  it  is  much  more  difificult, 
and  demands  much  more  grace,  to  realize  an  equal  complacency 
towards  those  from  whom  you  greatly  differ.  We  think  that  each 
of  cur  churches  has  its  great  mission  and  is  doing  its  great  work. 
There  is  a  unity  of  spirit  amongst  us  even  in  spite  of  ourselves  ; 
and  the  closeness  of  that  unity  is  shown  by  such  deputations  as  I 
am  very  thankful  to  see  are  becoming  common  on  these 
occasions.  I  heartily,  in  your  name,  assure  our  friends  of  our 
great  gratitude  and  our  high  appreciation  of  the  honour  they  have 
done  us  in  thus  conveying  the  sentiments  of  the  churches  they 
represent.     (Applause.) 

The  benediction  was  then  pronounced,  and  the  session 
closed. 
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THE  ELECTION  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 

UNION. 

THE  NEW  STANDING  ORDERS. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  October  4th,  a  special  business  meet- 
ing of  representative  members  only  was  held  in  Cavendish  Street 
Chapel,  to  consider  the  new  Standing  Orders  on  the  election  of 
Chairman.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Allon  presided,  and  there  was  a 
crowded  attendance. 

A  hymn  having  been  sung,  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  G. 
S.  Barrett,  B.A.,  of  Norwich. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hasnay  stated  that  the  meeting  had  been  called  to 
receive  a  report  from  the  committee  on  the  question  of  new 
Standing  Orders  touching  the  election  of  Chairman.  It  would  be 
remembered  that,  at  the  last  annual  meeting  in  May,  a  resolution 
on  the  subject  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  it  was  desirable  to 
do  away  with  nominations  altogether,  and  that  on  the  Monday 
evening  the  Assembly  should  ballot  for  whom  they  pleased, 
directions  being  given  for  the  detailed  working  of  the  ballot. 
The  matter  was  thereupon  referred  to  the  committee  to  draw  up 
Stan4ing  Orders  and  submit  them  to  the  autumnal  meeting.  The 
committee  held  several  sittings,  in  which  the  purpose  was  kept 
steadily  in  view  of  preparing  Standing  Orders  which  should  at 
once  be  clear  and  simple,  and  cover  the  entire  ground  of  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  annual  meeting. 

The  following  were  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  : — 

1.  That  the  Standing  Orders  2  to  7  be  cancelled,  an<l  that  the  following 
be  inserted  in  their  room  as  Standing  Orders  2,  3,  and  4 : — 

{a)  2.  The  election  shall  be  by  ballot.  There  shall  be  no  nomination  pre- 
vious to  the  ballot,  and  each  representative  member  present  shall 
be  free  to  vote  for  any  person  who  is  a  member  of  the  Union 
or  of  a  Congregational  Church  connected  with  the  Union. 

<//)  3.  The  person  for  whom  a  majority  of  those  present  and  voting  record 
their  votes  shall  be  held  to  be  duly  elected.  Should  no  person 
have  such  majority  on  the  first  ballot,  the  four  names  for  which 
the  largest  number  of  votes  has  been  given  shall  be  read  out  with 
the  number  of  voles  given  for  each,  and,  if  needful,  successive 
ballots  shall  be  taken.  After  every  such  ballot  the  name  receiving 
the  smallest  number  of  votes  shall  be  struck  off  the  list  until  the 
requisite  majority  of  votes  has  been  given  for  one  person. 

{i)  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  election,  Scrutineers  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Chairman,  and  ballot  papers,  in  four  sections,  duly  num- 
bered, shall  be  distributed  at  a  time  to  be  specified  in  the  notice 
convening  the  meeting. ' 

2.  That  Standing  Order  8  be  printed  as  Standing  Order  5. 
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As  a  matter  of  foite,  he  would  first  propose  the  adoption  of 
section  **  {a)  2." 

A  Member  seconded  the  motion. 

Rev.  Pro£  Barker  asked  whedier  the  former  proviso  with 
regard  to  seven  years  ought  not  to  be  included. 

Rev.  G.  M.  MuRPHV  said  he  had  given  notice  of  an  amend- 
ment in  these  terms,  to  insert  aiter  the  word  "Union," 
where  it  first  occurred,  "Provided  alwa3rs  that,  save  on  the 
suspension  of  this  Standing  Order,  no  election  be  valid  for  a 
member  who  has  filled  the  oifice  during  the  seven  years  imme- 
diately preceding,  and  that  not  more  thioi  two  members  from  the 
metropolitan  district  (the  twelve  miles  radiusX  nor  more  than  four 
from  the  provinces  in  succession  be  eligible."  It  was  all  very 
well  to  talk  about  absolute  fi-eedom  in  the  election  of  chairman, 
but  there  was  a  liberty  which  might  run  wild,  and  they  should 
guard  themselves  against  any  possibility  of  chairmen  being  chosen 
from  a  select  coterie.  In  the  amendment  he  made  provision  for 
an  exception,  but  in  that  case  there  would  be  an  opportunity  for 
debate  when  the  suspension  of  the  Standing  Orders  was  moved, 
and  the  necessitv  for  the  voidance  of  the  rule  would  have  to  be 
clearly  shown.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  London  had 
rather  more  than  its  full  share  of  the  honours  of  chairmanship, 
and  therefore  he  had  inserted  the  limitation  at  the  end  of  the 
amendment 

Rev.  H.  G.  Hastings  seconded  the  amendment. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hannay  said  the  amendment  at  one  point  reversed 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  assembly  in  May,  which  decided  that 
the  members  should  have  liberty  to  vote  for  whomsoever  they 
pleased.  In  drafting  the  rule  the  committee  kept  strictly  within 
the  lines  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  business  meeting.  The 
amendment,  however,  would  limit  the  discretion  of  the  members. 

Rev.  Dr.  Campbeli.  said  the  present  Assembly  had  equal 
powers  with  that  held  in  May. 

Rev.  J.  Irving  said  there  could  be  no  departure  from  the 
spirit  of  the  resolution  of  May  unless  proper  notice  had  been 
given. 

^Ir.  Alderman  Maxton  said  the  resolution  passed  in  the 
spring  was  intended  to  govern  the  election  next  May,  and  there- 
fore the  present  Assembly  had  no  right  to  set  it  aside. 

The  Chairman  said,  so  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  there  was 
no  proiosion  in  the  Constitution  determining  the  authority  of  the 
autunmal  assembly  in  its  relation  to  the  May  assembly.  Pre- 
sumably, if  the  May  meetings  referred  this  matter  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  if  the  committee  reported  to  the  autumnal  meeting. 
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tfie  latter  was  equal  in  authority  to  the  former;  but  were  they 
competent  now  to  reverse  the  earlier  decision  ?  (Cries  of  "  Not 
without  notice  of  motion.") 

Rev.  Dr.  Hannay  said  the  business  meeting  in  May  adopted 
a  certain  resolution,  and  referred  it  to  the  committee  to  prepare 
a  Standing  Order  ^viiig  effect  to  that  resolution.      It  also  in- 
stmcted  the  committee  to  call  a  special  business  meeting  in  con- 
nection with  the  autumnal  assembly  to  receive  a  report  on  the 
subject     The  present  meeting  had  been  specially  summoned  for 
that  purx)ose — not  to  consider  the  mode  of  election,  but  how  a 
certain  mode  of  election  already  decided  upon  should  be  brought 
into  working  form.     He  submitted  that,  as  no  notice  had  been 
given  of  a  motion  to  review  the  action  of  the  May  meeting,  the 
subject  matter  could  not  now  be  gone  into.     What  they  had  to 
do  was  to  consider  whether  the  Standing  Orders  now  reported 
&ir]y,  honestly,  simply,  and  in  a  workable  form  embodied  the 
resolution  adopted  in  May.     (Applause.)     Every  step  they  went 
beyond  that  would  be  a  disorderly  one,  for  which  they  would  be 
liable  to  be  called  to  account     It  was  quite  true  that  the  autumnal 
meeting  was  as  competent  as  the  May  meeting  to  deal  with 
any  subject  whatever,  but  in  the  present  case  they  had  limited 
themselves  by  the  terms  in  which  the  meeting  had  been  sum- 
moned. 

Rev.  G.  M.  Murphy  said  that,  after  that  explanation,  he 
would,  with  the  seconder's  consent,  withdraw  the  amendment 

The  Chairman  :  I  think  Dr.  Hannay  is  right ;  that  by  the 
terms  in  which  this  meeting  is  convened,  we  are  limited  to  the 
consideration  of  the  May  resolution,  and  to  the  putting  of  that 
into  a  workable  form.     (Applause.) 

The  meeting  signified  approval  of  the  ruling  by  a  show  of 
hands. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Baines  proposed  to  omit  the  word  "present" 
in  the  proposed  Standing  Order.  In  his  opinion  the  resolution 
could  only  be  made  workable  by  having  a  system  of  voting  by 
ballot-papers  sent  to  London  the  week  before  the  business  meet- 
ings, and  only  the  names  of  the  first  four  submitted  to  the 
meetings. 

The  Chairman:  The  May  resolution  expressly  mentions 
"members  present"  Therefore,  I  think  the  amendment  is  out 
of  order. 

The  resolution  was  then  carried,  only  two  or  three  hands 
being  held  up  against  it 

Rev.    Dr.    Hannay  next  moved    the  adoption  of  section 
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Mr.  Lemon  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Pye-Smith  asked  whether  the  election  would  be  taken 
on  the  same  night  as  the  election  of  the  committee  of  the  Union? 

The  Chairman:  Yes. 

Mr.  Pye-Smith  said  there  was  always  a  great  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  who  had  the  largest  number  on  the  committee,  and 
he  did  not  see  how  the  decision  as  to  which  four  had  the  majority 
in  the  election  of  chairman  could  be  ascertained  before  midnight. 
They  might  then  have  to  adjourn  again  and  again  until  it  could 
be  ascertained  who  had  the  absolute  majority  of  those  present. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hannay  said  there  were  ninety-two  candidates  for 
the  committee  to  be  counted.  There  were  not  likely  to  be  so 
many  for  the  chairmanship,  and  the  two  ballotings  would  not 
interfere  with  one  another. 

A  Member  asked  if  it  would  be  possible  for  every  one  at  the 
business  meetings  to  vote  for  a  different  chairman. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hannay  said  that  might  be  done.  The  hands  of 
the  committee  were  tied,  however,  by  the  May  resolution,  and 
they  were  bound  to  try  in  all  good  faith  to  w^ork  the  new  plan. 
Some  of  them  were  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  the  old  one,  though 
they  appreciated  the  difficulties  which  were  likely  to  arise  in 
connection  with  that  now  proposed. 

Mr.  W.  Crosfield  did  not  think  it  would  be  so  difficult  as 
some  persons  imagined  to  take  the  election  by  ballot.  The  old 
saying  that  many  hands  make  light  work  would,  if  applied  to  the 
case,  render  it  quite  possible  to  arrive  at  a  decision  in  one  night 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart  suggested  that,  after  the  final  ballot 
had  taken  place,  the  nomination  should  be  put  to  the  meeting 
by  the  chair,  so  that  the  Chairman  might  be  elected  unanimously, 
and  thereby  become  a  representative  of  the  entire  assembly,  and 
not  simply  of  a  majority. 

A  Member  :  Suppose  they  did  not  vote  unanimously.  That 
would  be  worse  than  ever. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hannay:  It  had  better  be  left  to  the  temper  of  the 
meeting  at  the  time. 

The  resolution  w^as  then  agreed'  to,  as  was  also  Section 
**(r)  4/'  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hannay,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Carvell  Williams. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  then  carried  as 
a  whole,  and  the  proceedings  terminated  with  the  benediction. 
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THE  SERMON. 

The  Free  Trade  Hall  was  on  Tuesday  evening  crowded  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  the  occasion  being  the  preaching  of  the  annual 
«ennon,  and  the  preacher  the  Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  B.A. 

The  service  was  commenced  by  singing,  after  which  the  Rev. 
'VV.  F.  Clarkson,  M.A.,  read  portions  of  Scripture,  Isaiah  Iv.  and 
Luke  iv.,  and  offered  prayer. 

The  text  was  taken  from  Luke  v.  4,  ^^  Launch  out  noiv  into  the 
^Pi  and  let  down  your  nets  for  a  draught, ^^ 

We  have  toiled  in  the  narrows  too  long,  and  we  have  taken  little  by  our  toil, 
^^k  round  you  in  this  Nineteenth  Century  of  Christendom,  and  survey  what 
"®oght  to  be  a  kingdom  of  heaven.  We  must  launch  out  into  the  deep,  the 
V^^  human  deep,  which  b  in  Christ's  dominion  and  not  in  the  devil's,  and 
let  down  our  nets  for  a  draught.  We  have  learnt  wisdom  perhaps  from  our 
iiults,  oar  follies,  our  failures.  There  is  a  time  of  sore  distress  and  confusion 
o«fore  us,  as  the  fruit  of  our  short-sighted  methods,  our  care  for  ourselves  and 
®or Churches,  instead  of  for  Christ  and  His  Kingdom;  a  lime  in  which  we 
shall  he  tempted  to  cry  in  despair  that  faith  is  perishing  from  the  world.  But 
our  sorrow  will  not  be  unto  death,  but  unto  life.  Our  humiliation  and  dread, 
instructed  by  experience,  will  tend,  I  think,  to  cast  us  upon  the  help,  and 
draw  us  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  Saviour  who  makes  us  His  ambassadors ; 
3nd  then  I  firmly  believe  we  shall  see  such  an  in-gathering  into  the  Kingdom 
*sihe  World  has  never  witnessed;  our  nets  will  not  be  large  enough  or  strong 
«°oiigh  to  hold  the  spoils. 

♦*  e  mourn,  and  it  is  most  meet  that  we  should  mourn  with  shame,  that 

alter  nearly  nineteen  centuries  of  Christian  teaching  the  disciples  of  Him  who 

^"»    "And  I,   if  I   be  lifted  up  from  tlie  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto 

Myself,"  should  still  seem  to  be  but  a  handful  among  the  masses  of  mankind. 

*t  ^ill  benefit  us  largely  though  it  may  humble  us,  to  consider  thoughtfully, 

ana  not  with  an  eye  to  the  Romanists  or  the  Anglicans  only,  how  much  of 

v.irists  Christianity  there  has  been  in  the  public  teaching  of  Christendom 

nrougij  all  these  ages,  and  how  much  humanity  there  has  been  in  that  Gospel 

^    ^'1*  Son,   which  the  Churches  have  preached   to  mankind.     The  Lord 

ofcsaw  it  full  sadly;  nothing  of  the  development  of  Christendom  was  hidden 

^^^  His  sight.    But  He  saw  beyond  it  a  world  redeemed ;  humanity  saved  and 

^anciified^  and  trained  by  lifers  sad  discipline  for  the  work  and  the  joy  of  His 

*^'^rcal  Kingdom  on  high.     But  we  are  entering  on  a  new  era.     We  are 

"^*^g,  whether  we  know  it  or  not,  in  a  great  age  of  revival.     Old  things  arc 

passing  away  and  all  things  are  becoming  new  with  a  marvellous  rapidity  and 

^'npleteness .      The  day   cf  Christ — the  Christ  who  they  would  have  us 

"*''cve  has  had  His  day — the  day  of  Christ  is  coming,  the  day  of  the  Son  of 

^*^^»  the  day  of  the  oppressed,  the  day  of  the  poor,  the  day  of  the  toiling 
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masses  of  mankind ;  the  day  when  the  great  world  shall  learn  for  the  first  time 
in  its  fulness  what  comfort  heaven  has  sent  through  Christ  to  its  sickness  and 
sorrow,  what  help  against  its  vanity,  selfishness,  and  sin ;  what  enlargement 
of  heart,  what  quickening  of  energy,  what  kindling  of  hope,  what  uplifting  of 
life,  the  Gospel  of  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  can  bring 
to  an  else  hopeless  and  dying  world. 

We  celebrate  this  year  the  Jubilee  of  our  Union.  We  can  look  back 
thankfully  and  joyfully  on  the  work  of  the  last  fifty  years  as  not  witliottt 
honour  to  ourselves  and  blessing  to  mankind.  But  yet  we  have  clung  to  the 
narrows  like  the  rest.  We  have  thought  of  a  privileged  class  as  relatetl  to  the 
Kingdom  instead  of  the  great  world,  and  our  attitude  and  aspect  has  said  very 
plainly,  **  Stand  by,  I  am  holier  than  thou,"  to  the  sinful  throngs  around  usp 
we  have  our  share,  too,  of  responsibility  for  the  unbelief  and  the  godlessness* 
of  the  times  ;  but  I  please  myself  with  thinking  that  the  lightness,  simplicity,, 
and  flexibility  of  our  Church  system  have  made  it  less  a  stumbling-block  iit 
the  way  of  our  Christian  activity  and  influence  than  has  been  the  case  with 
the  more  elaborate  and  pompous  organization  of  some  other  Churches  ;  while 

• 

^t  la}^  us  more  fully  and  promptly  open  to  the  quickening  floods  which  are 
now  streaming  from  heaven  on  our  world.  Let  our  prayer  be  at  this  Jubilee 
season,  with  humble  but  hopeful  hearts,  that  we.  His  people,  may  be  willing 
in  the  day  of  His  power.  The  day  of  His  power  is  at  hand.  Are  we  ready  ? 
**  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth  ;**  **  Here  am  I,  send  me  ;"  is  this  the 
language  and  attitude  of  our  spirits,  eager  at  any  cost  to  be  Christ's  eflfectnal 
fellow-helpers  in  His  kingdom,  to  launch  out  into  the  deep  at  His  biddings 
and  gather  the  spoils  of  the  great  sea  of  human  though  t,  energy,  and  life  for 
the  Saviour ;  or  will  we  cling  to  our  narrows  still,  and  let  the  dawn  surprise 
us  as  we  drag  wearily  our  empty  nets  to  the  shore  ? 

I  think  it  a  matter  of  high  congratulation  that  we  hold  our  Jubilee  here  in 
Manchester,  in  the  metropolis  of  our  manufacturing  trade.  Trade  and  Non- 
conformity are  old  friends  and  comrades.  ' '  The  Dissenters  and  Trade  "  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  was  a  toast  as  well  known  as  "Church  and  King;"  and  it  lay  far 
nearer,  I  venture  to  say,  to  the  heart  of  the  happiness,  the  progress,  and  the . 
greatness  of  the  English  people.  It  would  take  me  too  long  to  trace  the 
causes  and  the  influences  of  this  association.  But  the  association  is'  close 
and  constant.  France  strangled  many  of  her  noblest  industries,  notably  her 
maritime  and  colonizing  industries,  when  she  murdered  or  expelled  her  Noncon- 
formists. Holland,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  grew  so  rapidly 
rich  and  strong,  because  she  offered  safe  shelter  to  relij^ious  exiles  from  every 
land.  These  immigrants  brought  with  them  the  art  and  the  habit  of  comnter- 
cial  industry,  and  enriched  the  land  which  welcomed  them,  as  they  impoverished 
the  land  which  cast  them  forth.  The  Nonconformists  of  a  country  in  days  of 
persecution  being  shut  out  largely  from  the  public  service,  and  being  out  of  favour 
with  society,  are  driven  into  commercial  pursuits  for  occupation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  being  by  no  means  its  weakest  children,  but  rather  as  a  rule  its 
boldest,  strongest,  and  freest,  they  take  with  them  into  their  commercial 
activity  that  energy,  that  intelligence,  that  persistence  which  command 
success.     And  it  is  the  assccialion  of  Nonconformists  with  commerce,  and  the 
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wealth  tad  infloence  which  commerce  commands,  which  has  lent  to  them  that 

£Towiog  weight  in  the  coantry,  whereby  they  have  been  able  to  force  from  the 

priirileged  classes  the  concession  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties.     Through 

conmecce  very  largely  the  Dissenters  grew  rich,  strong,  and  cultivated  ;  and 

^citable  to  speak  with  a  voice  which  compelled  attention  when  they  pleaded 

for  reform.     It  is  said  with  a  large  measure  of  tmth  that  it  was  Watt,  Ark- 

^vriglitf  and  Hargreaves  who  laid  the  Napoleonic  empire  in  the  dust.     They 

famished  the  sinews  of  strength  for  the  conduct  of  that  tremendous  war.     But 

i^  'Was  the  addiction  of  the  Nonconformists  to  commerce,  and  the  wealth  and 

inflnence  which  their  energy,  intelligence,  and  high  moral  qualities  secured  by 

^''»  which  won  the  battle  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties.     Therefore  on  our 

Jubilee  wc  are  rightly  here. 

f*or  myself  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  honour  trade  unspeakably.     Its 

^^ot»al  principle  is  Christian  to  the  heart's  core,  the  development  of  the 

^lataal  relations  and  ministry  of  men.     So  that  it  l)e  nobly  handled,  it  is  an 

"'^itrument  of  almost  boundless  power  for  working  out  God's  benignant 

^**'*poses  for  mankind.     What  does  trade  really  mean?    It  means,  let  brother 

^^■p    brother  to  the  utmost.     Let   man  by  his   industry — and  there   is   no 

^ciustry  without  high  moral  qualities—produce  what  his  brother  needs  for  his 

^^^'^^f'ort  and  advantage,  and  receive  the  products  of  his  brother's  industry  in 

''^^^^'Tn.     It  is  the  lower  form,  but  by  no  means  an  ignoble  form,  of  that  in- 

^*'dx«nge  of  gifts  and  ofikes,  the  highest  form  of  which  you  see  in  the  minis- 

*"*^*  of  the  Christian  Church.     My  chief  interest  in  that  Free  Trade  agitation 

*^*<=li  your  fathers  carried  to  such  a  triumphant  issue  was  kindled  by  the  thought 

^^     it  was  a  great  step  on  in  the  Christian  development  of  the  relations  of 


^    ^^*    to  man  and  nation  to  nation,  through  the  wide  world.    Free  Trade  says, — 

_  ^^    llie  products  of  human  industry  go  where  they  are  wanted  with  the  utmost 

^^<-lom.     Wherever  man  has  a  want  let  his  brother  man  be  free  to  supply  it 

^*^   the  least  possible  fret  and  friction.     Developc  to  the  utmost  man's  power 

-       *^^lp  mankind.     And  this,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  right  Christian  work — is  the 

^Ixnent,  so  far,  of  the  purpose  of  God  in  tlie  social  constitution  of  our  race. 

-   '^'i     if  ever   we  are   tempted   by   the   sophistries   of  Fair  Trade,    or  the 

^F^ondencies  of  hard  times,  to  retrace  our  steps  or  to  undo  our  work,  I  for 

^     shall  sorrow  over   it,   not   only  as  a  sad  wandering  from  the  paths  of 


^*^omic  rectitude,   but  as  a  distinct  step  back  from  that  path  of  Christian 
^^^Tcss,  in  which  God  has  honoured  us  by  making  us  leaders  in  all  ages  of 
-^^*'    "history,  and  in  whose  onward  track  lie  the  liberty,  the  dignity,  and  the 

t^piness  of  mankind. 

^       X  know,   alas !  well  enough  how  this  noble  power  has  been  bent  to  the 

^^^st  and  most  degrading  uses ;  nor  have  we  to  look  far  to  see  what  de- 

^^rsilization  and  misery  it  has  inllicted  on  the  wcrkl.     Men  have  not  known 

^'^^^  noble  it  is,  how  Christian  it  is,  in  its  true  form  and  pressure.     They  have 

•^^^^ed  its  selfish  stragglings  first,  as  though  they  were  the  brain  and  the  heart 

^    *t.    Commerce,  too,  is  waiting  to  bo  redeemed.     Uut  what  great  power  of 

^««ing  has  not  man  in  his  pri<ie  and  self-will  taken  and  made  an  instrument 

^^  Cursing  ?     With  the  mystery  of  inicpiity  at  Rome  before  us,  we  theologians 

^•^^  no  call  to  be  sublime  over  the  knaveries  and  cruellies  of  trade.     Christ's 
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brand  is  broad  and  deep  on  the  knaveries  and  cruelties  of  both.  But,  on  the 
whole,  I  have  nothing  but  honour  for  that  commercial  enterprise  with  which 
we  and  our  fathers  have  been  so  long  and  so  honourably  associated  ;  which 
stimidates  and  sustains  at  full  pressure  the  industry  of  man,  savage  and 
civilized,  in  every  region  of  the  world ;  which  furrows  with  its  keels  evciy 
ocean,  and  tracks  every  desert  with  its  step ;  which  exacts  the  most  strenuous 
labour  from  millions  in  China,  in  India,  in  America,  tliat  your  looms  in  Man- 
Chester  may  be  fed,  and  your  silks  and  cottons  printed,  and  that  returns  in  a 
form  which  it  h^s  tasked  the  noblest  powers  of  man's  intellect  to  develope, 
the  tributes  which  it  receives.  It  has  e:cercised  and  is  exercising  to  the  full 
strain  man's  manliest  physical  and  mental  endowments  ;  it  compels  the  closest 
and  most  reverent  study  of  the  laws  and  the  processes  of  nature,  and  makes 
man  increasingly,  as  the  yeai-s  pass  on,  the  master  of  her  most  sacred  secrets 
and  her  most  imperial  forces ;  it  creates  the  food,  the  dress,  the  homes,  and 
the  occupations  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  fellow  creatures ;  and  it  has  up> 
lifted,  generation  by  generation,  the  condition,  the  culture,  the  comfort,  and 
the  happiness  of  the  great  mass  of  the  toiling  and  suffering  poor.  I,  at  any 
rate,  shall  never  be  ashamed  of  the  good  old  toast  of  our  fathers,  '*  Dissent 
and  Trade/' 

And  I  think  that  it  becomes  us  to  remind  ourselves  that  we  are  not  the 
only  community  who  this  year  celebrate  a  Jubilee.  The  honour  and  joy  of  a 
Jubilee  is  shared  by  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
And  science  is  a  word  of  anxious,  I  will  not  say  evil,  omen  with  some  of  us 
theologians  ;  and  the  last  generation  has  been  much  occupied  with  sharp  and 
acrimonious  conflict  between  them  and  its  professors.  We  are  getting  wiser, 
and  we  are  beginning  to  understand  that  our  gospel  can  in  the  long  run  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  men  whose  passionate  quest  of  the  truth  about  the  nature 
of  things  is  their  distinguishing  characteristic.  Men  like  Darwin,  Huxley, 
and  Virchow  pore  over  the  facts,  which  we  know  are  the  letters  of  the  word 
of  God  in  the  Creation,  as  intently  as  the  most  pious  of  us  can  pore  over  the 
Word  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  Scripture.  Of  course  they  blunder  in  interpreting 
the  sacred  facts  which  their  science  delivers  to  them,  as  we  blunder  in  inter- 
preting our  more  sacred  word.  But  meanwhile  the  facts  are  pouring  in  upon 
them  ;  and,  in  the  light  of  new  facts,  which  to  them  are  the  sacredest  truth, 
they  will  correct  their  blunders,  if  we  leave  them  alone,  unvext  by  our  suspi- 
cions and  that  lofty  superior  criticism,  as  from  some  higher  sphere,  which  we 
theologians  take  to  so  readily,  but  which  is  so  intensely  irritating  to  its  sub- 
jects. Let  us  have  calm  confidence  that  the  fact  of  the  Creation  is  on  the  side 
of  God  and  the  gospel,  and  be  thankful  to  **the  seekers  after  truth  "  who  are 
laying  its  surface  bare,  and  are  helping  us  to  see  the  full  outline  of  the  form,  of 
which  we  believe  that  we  know  the  inspiring  soul.  Let  us  be  sure  that  these 
searchers  of  Creation  will  find  before  their  searching  is  ended,  that  the  largest 
and  sacredest  fact  in  the  Creation  is  man's  nature,  and  that  the  key  to  the  plan  of 
man's  nature  is  his  spiritual  endowment,  his  freedom,  his  responsibility,  and 
his  mastery  of  death  by  resurrection  and  immortality  ;  facts  which  they  most 
recognize  and  include  in  their  philosophy  before  they  can  themselves  regard  it 
in  any  sense  as  complete.     Let  us  help  them — they  want  the  help — ^by  holding 


^  Tth  the  light  of  life  to  them,  by  showing  to  them  what  power  comes  to  man's 

nature,  what  dignity  to  his  life,  what  benediction  to  society,  through  faith  in 

the  Diyioe  righteousness  and  love,  and  the  two  great  bands  of  truth-seekers 

will  grow  into  mutual  confidence  and  concert,  instead  of  this  jealous  and  un- 

^^<i>>thy  distrust.     And  if  we  are  tempted  to  irritation  at  the  keen  antagonism 

to  eveiything  Christian  which  some  of  the  votaries  of  science  delight  to  ex- 

iiibit,  let  us  remember  in  sorrow  and  shame  the  miserable  parody  of  Christ's 

'^^Q&tlom  which  has  been  kept  before  the  eye  of  Christendom  at  Rome  ;  let  us 

'^^VBcmber  our  fierce  theological  hatreds  and  cruel  theological  wars  ;  our  narrow 

^^'^  selfish  conception  of  God's  government ;  our  hard,  incredible,  and  often 

inhniiuui  theology  ;  and  let  us  pray  that  both  we  and  they  may  attain  to  a 

^tter  understanding  of  God's  truth  in  nature  and  in  Scripture,  as  the  basis  of 

the  only  reconciliation  between  religion  and  science  that  is  likely  to  endure. 

-'^d  tliis  brings  me  back  to  my  text,  **  Launch  out  now  into  the  deep,  and  let 

^own  your  nete  for  a  draught." 

Master,  we  have  toiled  all  the  night,  and  taken  nothing."    Tlie  word 

toi|^»»  wearing,  wasting  toil,  alone  expresses  the  strenuous  activity  of  the 

^QUrch.    The  tale  of  the  Church's  toil  in  the  service  of  Christ  and  mankind, 

*  "^Comparably  the  noblest  chapter  in  human  history.     **  The  love  of  Christ 

J^^'^traineth  us."    There  is  the  key  to  the  largest,  the  most  costly,  the  most 

'^^•ed  service  which  man  has  ever  rendered  to  man.     Nothing  can  bo  falser 

.     ***     to  attribute  the  comparatively  limite<l  success  of  the  Gospel  to  the 

^^^lence  or  idleness  of  the  Church,     ller  vigilance  has  been  sleepless,  her 

^ivity  restless.     Sweat  of  brow  and  brain,  wear  of  muscle,  nerve,  and  life 

.  ^"^e  1)een  expended  lavishly  in  all  ages  in  the  Saviour's  service.     The  strongest 

5^^J«cts  and  the  bravest  hearts  in  Christendom  have  spent  and  been  sj^ent 

-  ^  **^>ut  stint  in  the  work.     Prophet,  priest,  evangelist,  missionary,  martyr — 
I  ^^^*^orld  has  l)een  full  of  the  great  company  in  all  ages,  whose  most  burning 

"*^*«"«  was  to  bring  the  Gospel,  as  they  undeistocd  it,  to  bear  on  the  salvation 

,     *^^nkind.     Their  zeal  and  love,  which  glowed  in  their  eyes  and  trembled  in 

1^  ^*  f  tones,  no  matter  what  their  name — Papist,  Anglican,  Arminian,  Calvinist — 

^^  won  large  tribute  to  the  Kingdom  in  spite  of  their  mistaken  methods  and 

^»>t:>w  creeds.     And  more  than  that,  the  wealth  of  human  thought,  energy, 

-  ^  love  which  has  been  spent  in  Christian  ministry  in  all  ages,  has  kept  alive 

^he  world's  sad  heart  the  belief  that  God  had  visited  His  people ;  and  that 

^TTeat  power  of  blessing  from  heaven  was  present,  if  they  could  get  near  it, 

*^   their  midst.     But  yet,  blessed  as  has  been  the  work  of  Christianity  in  our 

^^'^rld,  an<l  wide  as  has  been  its  triumphs,  I  envy  not  the  man  who  can  look 

^Und  him  on  such  a  scene  as  Christendom  presents  at  this  moment,  without 

Ending  his  joy  and  thankfulness  strongly  dashed  with  shame  and  pain.     Had 

^^e  true  Christ  l)een  before  the  eyes  of  Christendom  through  all  these  ages, 

^lie  shame  and  pain  might  well  deepen  into  despair.     But  when  we  look  be- 

*iind  the  scenes  in  history  we  seem  to  understand  it.    Christ,  Christianity,  the 

Gospel,  what  did  they  mean  to  man,  I  mean  to  the  great  uncultured  mass  of 

^nankind,  thrqugh  a  whole  millennium,  but  the  authority  of  the  priest?    Christ 

'Was  behind  the  jpriest,  we  must  remember,  and  what  power  he  wielded  Christ 

in  some  measure  supplied.     It  was  men  like  Bernard  and  Francis,  pure  saints, 
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who  charged  the  battery  which  the  priesthood  discharged  on  Christendom. 
Some  glimpse  of  a  sacred  human  form,  some  tones  of  a  pleading  human  yoioe, 
some  ray  of  a  Divine  glory,  even  in  the  darkest  hours  of  Christian  history, 
struggled  through  the  priestly  function,  or  even  the  priestly  incantation.  But 
the  more  you  study  it,  the  more  will  you  be  convinced  that  it  is  humanity 
which  has  been  chiefly  wanting  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  Man  which  the 
Church  has  preached  to  mankind.  An  able  and  accomplished  Romanist, 
Count  Campello,  a  canon  of  St.  Peter^s,  has  just  come  oat  of  the  Roman 
Communion,  expressing  his  conviction  **that  the  immaculate  bride  of  Christ  is 
the  most  monstrous  counterfeit  of  Christianity ;  which,  imposing  itself  on  the 
universal  conscience,  cloes  all  it  can  to  repress  all  civil  and  religious  develop- 
ment, and  in  his  inmost  heart  protesting  against  this  enormous  wickedness.'* 
And  this  is  mild  language  compared  with  the  language  of  such  mediaeval 
Churchmen  as  had  still  an  eye  left  to  compare  the  Church  of  their  day  with  the 
Saviour.  Listen  to  Petrarch's  burning  denunciation,  wrung  from  his  lipe  by 
what  his  eyes  had  seen  and  his  ears  had  heard  of  the  Papal  Court  at  Avignon. 

Fountain  of  woe  !    Harbour  of  endless  ire  ! 

The  school  of  errors,  haunt  of  heresies  ! 

Once  Rome,  now  Uabylon,  the  world's  disease  ! 


O  forge  of  fraud  !    O  prison  dark  and  dire  ! 
Where  dies  the  good,  where  evil  breeds  increase. 
Thou  living  Hell !    Portents  will  never  cease, 
If  Christ  move  not  to  purge  thy  sins  with  fire. 

Even  the  terrible  sentence  of  Voltaire,  ^^Ecrasez  rittfamf"  it  would  be  easy  to 
show  was  aimed  less  at  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  than  at  the  Christ  of  the 
Church — mother  as  she  was  of  the  most  brutal  superstitions  and  the  most 
savage  cruelties.  Think  what  image  of  the  benign  and  compassionate  Saviour 
His  ambassadors  must  have  presented  through  all  the  Chrisiian  ages,  when 
so  much  of  the  masculine  intelligence  of  Christendom  has  learned  to 
hate  the  name  of  Christ,  Gospel,  and  Church.  But  it  is  not  the  corruption  of 
the  Church,  but  the  inhumanity  of  its  system  and  its  doctrine  which  I  am  con- 
cerned with  now ;  the  want  of  sympathy  with  man  as  man ;  the  want  of 
power  to  lay  hold  on  what  is  noblest  and  manliest  in  the  human,  claim  it  for 
Christ,  and  yoke  it  to  His  work.  The  free  play  and  development  of  the  human 
faculties  and  the  secular  interests  and  activities  of  men,  the  Church,  the  pro- 
fessed organ  of  Him  who  created  those  faculties  and  ordained  those  activities, 
has  always  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dread.  The  Church  has  toiled  in  the 
narrows  and  shallows  surrounding  her  coasts,  among  the  souls  she  could  get 
within  her  pale.  She  has  had  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  the  "faithful,"  who 
Mould  accept  her  conditions  and  pay  her  exactions  ;  she  has  had  a  prison  for 
the  free-hearted  lovers  of  liberty  and  truth  ;  she  has  had  terrible  torments,  the 
very  picture  of  which  makes  the  flesh  creep  and  the  marrow  shiver  in  the 
bones,  for  the  poor  outcasts  whom  the  Lord  came  to  seek  and  to  sa\'c.  But 
rarely  has  man  in  his  simple  human  relations  and  activities  been  suffered  to 
feel  that  as  man  he  was  dear  to  Christ  and  a  subject  of  His  Kingdom  ;  few 
have  been  suffered  to  think  that  there  was  any  benediction  for  them  but  through 
her  sacraments,  or  any  salvation  but  through  her  doors.    That  free  questioning 
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and  eearching  of  the  intellect  through  which  man  solves  the  problems  of 
his  nature  and  of  the  Creation,  and  by  which  he  unspeakably  enlarges, 
sweetens,  and  uplifts  the  platform  of  his  life,  has  mostly  been  branded  with 
lier  sternest  ban.  St.  Bernard  was  as  noble  an  instance  of  a  medieval  Church- 
nian  as  the  records  of  history  hand  down  to  us.  But  when  that  daring  but 
unhappy  father  of  freethinkers,  Peter  Abelard,  began  to  inquire  into  all  things 
in  earth  and  in  heaven,  and  to  give  a  quickening  shock  to  the  nascent  thought 
of  Christendom,  Bernard  regarded  his  work  with  unfeigned  distress  and  alarm, 
\yiien  they  told  him  of  Abelard's  treatises,  the  mere  titles  filled  him  with 
liorror.  **  There  are,  I  hear,  other  works  of  his,"  he  wrote  to  William  of  St. 
Thierry,  **  of  which  the  names  are  ^iV  ei  non  and  Scito  te  ipsitvt,  of  which  I 
iiear  lest  the  monstrous  names  only  too  well  indicate  the  monstrous  doctrines." 
And  the  instinct  of  the  Churchman  was  right ;  but  Bernard  the  Christian  was 
untrue  to  himself  and  disloyal  to  his  Lord.  The  thought  which  Abelard  set 
fermenting — I  can  itse  no  other  word — purified  in  time,  enlarged,  and  illumined 
with  something  of  the  serene  lustre  which  shone  round  Jesus,  the  theological 
cU^^ma  and  the  ecclesiastical  system  which  were  Bernard's  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
nay,  they  made  faith  in  the  Christian  verities  possible  for  men,  until  the  fulness 
of  the  time  brought  in  the  Reformation.  The  "humanities,"  in  the  scholarly 
sense  of  the  word,  helped  the  **  theologies  "  mightily.  The  earth  helped  the 
woman,  the  earth  always  is  helping  the  woman,  though  the  woman  is  always 
full  slow  to  acknowledge  it.  The  end  of  all  the  great  crises  of  deadly  peril 
through  which  the  Church  has  passed,  in  which  she  was  always  fully  persuaded 
that  faith  was  perishing  out  of  the  world,  has  been  the  importation  through 
art,  literature,  and  politics,  of  a  richer  humanity  into  the  theological  sphere ; 
the  bringing  the  Gospel  to  bear  with  power  on  a  wider  breadth  of  human 
thought,  human  energy,  human  interest,  human  social  and  political  life. 

George  Fox  and  the  great  Evangelical  movement  of  which  he  was  the 
true  pioneer,  began  with  a  noble  attempt  to  fulfil  the  Saviour's  command  to 
launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  the  nets  for  a  draught.  Fox  appealed  to 
the  light  of  God  in  every  man,  and  sought  to  place  every  man  in  his  simple 
•common  humanity  in  direct  contact  with  his  Saviour;  and  the  mighty  move- 
ment which  he  and  his  successors  stirred  shows  how  dear  that  Gospel  is  to 
weary  and  heavy-laden  hearts.  The  common  people  heard  them  gladly,  as 
they  heard  the  Saviour.  There  was  great  joy  in  many  a  city  when  these 
Kvangelists  came  to  it,  and  something  like  the  first  days  of  the  Kingdom  were 
again  seen  among  men.  But  they,  too,  after  the  manner  of  men,  soon  betook 
themselves  to  the  straits  and  the  shallows.  There  is  something  awful  to  man 
in  the  great  deep.  Soon  there  was  no  way  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  but 
through  their  doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical  door.  They  wrought  a  wondrous  de- 
liverance for  our  country,  and,  as  it  will  prove  in  the  end,  for  mankind.  We 
owe  it  to  those  preachers  mainly  that  England  passed  through  the  throes  of 
the  Revolution  as  a  healthy  process  of  development,  instead  of  being  torn  and 
shattered  like  France  as  by  some  inward  demon,  and  being  left  a  prey  to  an 
imperial  saviour  of  society.  Those  Evangzlists  saved  ctir  State.  Voltaire 
wrote  to  D'Alembert  when  the  revolutionary  yeast  was  beginning  to  work, 
**  We  have  never  pretended  to  enlighten  the  cobblers  and  the  maidservants  ; 
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we  leave  that  to  the  apostles."  In  a  few  years  those  cobblers  and  maid>- 
senrants  were  flooding  the  gutters  of  Paris  with  the  best  blood  of  France  ; 
while  in  Engkmd  the  Apostles  had  tamed  them.  There  were  men  ia  England 
who  did  strive  to  enlighten  the  cobblers  and  the  maidservants,  and  we  meet 
here  to-day,  not  tolerated  but  free,  in  the  midst  of  the  healthiest,  the  wealthiest, 
and  the  happiest  state  in  Christendom,  as  the  result 

But  the  Evangelical  movement,  as  the  years  passed  on,  shut  itself  up  more 
and  more  to  its  Churches  ;  and  treated  the  great  human  world,  the  world  of 
secular  thought,  activity,  and  interest,  as  quite  outside  its  pale.  Sacred  and 
secular  had  their  rigidly  defined  boundaries ;  the  idea  got  entertained  that 
the  children  of  the  Kingdom  were  a  little  select  company,  in  the  midst  of  a 
world  lying  in  the  wicked  one,  and  further  that  the  interests  of  that  little  com- 
pany were  the  supreme  consideration  in  the  Providential  ordering  of  the  great 
world's  affairs.  But  now  a  new  key-note  has  been  struck,  and  the  tone  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  the  Evangelical  Churches  has  entirely  changed,  and 
mainly,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  through  the  help  which  has  been  brought  to 
us  from  the  secular  sphere.  Art,  literature,  philosophy,  and  politics  have 
been  busily  developing  during  the  last  century  the  ideas  which  the  great 
French  Revolution  set  in  the  forefront  of  human  progress.  The  genesis  of 
those  ideas  I  cannot  attempt  here  to  trace,  but  it  would  not  be  hard  to  prove 
their  descent  from  the  spiritual  sphere.  The  human  side  of  Christianity  took 
refuge  with  the  philosophers.  I  confess  to  an  intense  antipathy  to  the  per- 
sonnel of  Voltaire  ;  the  habits,  the  actions,  and  the  spirit  of  the  man  are  to 
me  utterly  repugnant.  I  can  enter  much  more  heartily,  though  with  large 
qualifications,  into  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  work  of  Rousseau.  Yet  I 
cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  work  which  Voltaire 
accomplished  for  humanity,  and  ultimately,  all  unconsciously,  for  Christianity, 
by  keeping  the  humanity  of  the  Gospel  steadily  before  the  eyes  of  men. 
Thanks  to  the  bigotry  and  blindness  of  the  Church,  it  became  in  his  hands 
and  that  of  his  school  humanity  against  the  Gospel ;  but  none  the  1  ess  was  it 
born  of  the  Gospel,  and  belonged  to  the  Gospel,  and  now  it  is  visibly  incor- 
porate with  the  Gospel  once  more. 

But  again  the  secular  thought  and  activity  of  society  in  word  and  work 
has  mightily  enlarged  and  elevated  the  ideas  of  theologians,  and  widened  the 
vision  of  the  nature  and   range  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  in  a  sense,  and  for  the 
time,  the  enlargement  of  vision  has  come  too  late.     The  great  movements  of 
society  which  are  daily  gathering  force  and  which  aim  at  the  helping,  healing, 
and  saving  of  its  weak,  ks  sick,  its  poor,  which  are  Christian,  profoundly 
Christian,  in  their  origin,  and  which  ought  to  have  been  the  recognized  organs 
of  Gospel  ministry,  have  broken  loose  in  some   measure   from  our  hand. 
Instead  of  rejoicing  to  confess  their  dependence  on  the  Gospel  they  pride 
themselves  rather  on  their  relation  to  the  secular  sphere.     The  Church  of  the 
future,  of  which  my  friend  Dr.  AUon  has  spoken  so  ably  this  morning,  will 
have  to  launch  out  into  the  deep,  by  recognizing  all  human  activity,  which 
tends  to  development  and  progress,  as  belonging  to  its   realm.     All   that 
blesses  man  in  body,  soul,  or  spirit  is  an  essential  part  of  Christ's  saving  work. 
We  have  vexed  the  straits  and  narrows  with  our  toils,  with  but  slight  results. 
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Christ  points  us  to  the  broad  ocean,  the  great  human  deep ;  the  relations,  the 
energies,  the  industries,  the  interests,  the  thoughts,  and  the  sympathies  of 
men,  in  their  physical,  intellectual  social,  and  political  life ;  these  we  claim 
for  His  kingdom,  these  be  it  ours  to  win  to  His  love.  Instead  of  saving  souls 
out  of  the  world  let  us  save  the  world  with  the  souls  in  it.  Let  us  banish  all 
distrust  of  the  agencies  that  aim  at  blessing,  whether  they  follow  with  us  or 
noty  that  is  whether  or  not  they  are  conscious  of  their  true  origin,  and  of  the 
allegiance  to  Christ  which  they  owe.  He  cares  supremely  that  the  work  of 
blessing  shall  somehow  be  done.  And  the  world  is  full  of  such  agencies  of 
blessing,  striving  against  the  sin  which  degrades  and  destroys ;  and  blessed  be 
God  ihey  are  multiplying  daily  on  every  hand.  Christianity  is  a  worn-out 
system,  they  tell  us ;  Christ's  day  is  done.  And  never  in  the  whole  course  of 
its  history  was  the  world  so  busy  about  essentially  Christian  work.  Helping, 
healing,  saving,  sick  bodies,  weak  minds,  sad  hearts ;  you  hear  of  it  every- 
where. Nay,  it  threatens  to  become  the  fashion,  and  to  get  shallow  and 
frivolous  as  fashion.  But  underneath  there  is  zeal,  hard,  solid,  costly  work 
for  Christ ;  and  such  a  band  of  workers,  earnest,  intelligent,  resolute,  self- 
sacrificing,  as  finds  no  parallel  in  any  previous  age  in  the  history  of  our  race. 
Mach  of  it  is  secular  and  prides  itself  on  being  secular ;  to  our  shame  who 
have  suffered  this  sharp  antagonism  between  secular  and  sacred  to  grow.  But 
what  matters  names  if  the  work  is  helping  and  blessing  men.  All  saving 
influences  that  have  in  them  the  heart  of  blessing  have  but  one  fountain. 
Men  may  separate  them,  group  them,  and  label  them  as  they  please.  But 
they  will  draw  together  by  irresistible  attraction.  They  will  arrange  themselves 
around  the  one  centre,  they  will  be  seen  to  be  satellites  of  the  one  sun. 

Let  us  take  a  strong  instance  in  illustration.  You  remember  the  stir  that 
was  raised  about  the  gangs  of  agricultural  labourers  in  the  fen  country  some 
years  ago,  about  which  your  Bishop  could  tell  you  much  that  would  fill  you 
with  horror  ;  in  which  men  and  women,  lads  and  girls,  wandered  about  in  the 
most  brutal  and  degracling  association,  from  which  decency  was  utterly 
banished  ;  in  which  vice  was  the  only  fruit  which  could  possibly  grow  ;  in 
which  to  preach  to  them  about  their  souls  was  a  seemingly  hopeless  enterprise, 
in  which  any  influence  which  uplifted  them  a  little  was  certain  to  be  crossed  by  a 
stronger  influence,  which  plunged  them  down  into  the  foul  quagmire  once  more. 
A  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  it.  The  gangs  were  broken  up. 
The  labourers  were  decently  housed  on  the  land  ;  family  life  became  possible  for 
the  Christian  savages.  The  higher  educating  and  saving  influences  had  a  chance 
with  them,  and  a  class  of  the  toiling  poor  was  at  any  rate  saved  from  sinking  into 
the  pit.  This  social  regeneration,  such  as  it  was — alas !  alas  !  for  the  homes 
and  the  lives  of  our  peasantry  still — this  social  regeneration  did  not  make  saints 
of  them  ;  but  it  built  a  platform  for  their  lives  above  the  quagmire  on  which, 
if  they  became  saints,  they  could  live,  and  this  is  no  ignoble  Christian  work. 
The  hop-pickers  in  our  southern  counties  are  calling  for  the  same  helping  and 
saving  hand,  nor,  if  the  Church  is  true  to  her  mission,  shall  they  long  call  in 
vain.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  great  social  movement  of  our  times, 
the  movement  for  sanitary  and  edile  reform  ;  the  purifying  of  the  homes  and 
the  habits  of  the  people.     I  remember  that  many  years  ago,  when  the  sanitary 
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movement  was  younnr,  and  needed  e\-ei7  helping  hand,  I  was  speaking  at  a 
Bible  Society  meeting,  at  Which  a  leader  of  the  movement,  distingQished  alike 
as  a  philanthropist  and  a  Christian,  a  veteran  now,  was  in  the  chair ;  and  I 
took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Christian  aspects  of  this  sanitary  work,  the  whole 
principle  and  method  of  which,  remember,  are  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  which 
had  its  origin  and  early  development  in  the  enthnsisam  of  a  noble  Christian 
heart.  I  suppose  that  I  spoke  earnestly ;  I  know  that  I  felt  earnestly  ;  but  I 
was  amused  when  the  chairman  said  to  me  after  the  meeting  was  over,  **  Stick 
to  that  wherever  you  go,  no  matter  what  the  meeting  is  about."  But  I  felt 
that  he  was  right.  No  movement  of  our  time  prombes  ultimately  a  richer 
gain  to  Christianity.  Think  of  the  millions  who  have  been  uplifted  by  it  out 
of  the  filth  and  the  squalor  that  was  stifling  them,  body,  soul,  and  spirit ; 
think  of  the  health  establishetl,  the  tempers  sweetened,  the  habits  elevated, 
the  tastes  cultivated,  the  cripples  healed,  the  children  saved  and  nourished 
to  a  healthy  girlhood  and  boyhood,  and  the  homes  purified  and  blessed  among 
the  millions  of  our  toiling  poor,  if  you  would  estimate  how  dear  to  Christ  the 
Saviour,  who  **  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our  sicknesses,"  is  this 
movement  for  Sanitary  Reform  !  This  and  the  kindred  movements  of  society 
which  aim  at  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  elevation  of  men,  are  just  the 
reclaiming  of  this  human  field  from  the  marsh  and  the  quagmire ;  they  are 
the  first  steps  towards  social  salvation.  When  the  field  is  reclaimed,  and  the 
$,'round  is  made  sure,  the  steps  of  the  sower  of  the  good  seed  shall  press  it ;  and 
golden  harvests  shall  wave  in  the  sunlight,  where  once  the  e}'e  ranged  over  a 
waste  of  filth,  slush,  squalor,  and  fetid  decay.  The  eye  of  the  Christian  lover 
of  mankind  lights  up  and  his  heart  swells  with  a  joyful  hope  as  he  sees  this 
vast  field  of  heale<l,  educated,  and  self- respectful  humanity  opening  before  the 
steps  of  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  "  Launch  out  now  into  the  deep." 
Strike  in  with  eager  joy  with  this  current  of  activity  which  is  swiftly  in  these 
days  changing  the  face  of  society.  The  men  who  are  the  helpers  in  these 
great  movements  are  the  men  who  will  be  listened  to  when  they  teach  a 
diviner  Lsson,  and  beseech  men  as  with  Christ's  own  tenderness  to  be  recon- 
ciled unto  God.  The  current  is  floating  us  on  to  what  will  look  when  it 
hursts  upon  us  like  a  millennial  day. 

I  may  be  told  that  these  disciplined,  intelligent,  educated  masses — and  I 
would  ask  you  to  consider  the  Trades  Union  Congress  which  has  just  met  in 
Lo3<lon,  and  which  the  Lord  Mayor  has  honoured  himself  by  entertaining  at 
tie  Mansion  House,  and  comjjare  its  self-controlled,  temperate,  and  intelli- 
,.^ent  proceedings  v.-iih  tlie  Trades  Union  procedure  and  language  which  wc  were 
fam'.liar  with  a  generation  ago,  if  you  would  measure  the  advance  which  has 
bicn  gaineil — I  say  I  may  he  told  that  these  disciplined  and  intelligent  masses, 
as  they  ri:,e  in  culture,  grow  hostile  to  the  Gospel.  I  think  not.  If  they 
are  hostile  at  all,  they  are  hostile  to  the  Churches ;  and  I  dread  lest  our 
ela])orate  organizations,  with  their  Gospel  of  statistics,  should  raise  a  fresh 
barrier  between  our  Churches  and  their  hearts.  The  Gospel  was  made  for 
man,  and  man  for  the  Gospel ;  and  nought  can  shake  my  faith  that  evcrj'tliing 
which  advances  the  development  of  humanity  places  man  in  a  fairer  relation 
to  Christ  and  the  Kingdom  of  God.     AVe  have  to  rcleam  our  Gospel  from  the 
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^vicar's  lips  ;  not  its  word  only  but  its  music  to  sad,  because  sinful,  hearts. 
It  is  that  music  which  I  fear  is  gone  out  of  it ;  it  l<t  tliat  which  we  must  pray 
to  have  restored. 

Many  of  these  as;encies  of  blessing  whose  full  flow  in  these  days  should 

gladden  ns  and  fill  us  with  hope  are  not  only  secular,  but  are  proud  of 

Monging  to  the  secular  sphere.     If  the  secular  is  becoming  saa*ed  without 

liinowiBg  it,  we  of  all  men  are  bound  to  rejoice.     It  is  most  unquestionably  a 

"Very  noteworthy  fact  of  the  da3rs  in  which  we  live,  and  one  which  should  set 

^  to  great  "searchings  of  heart,"  that  many  works  and  many  workers  who 

^c^  to  us  to  be  aiming  in  the  Christian  direction  ostentatiously  declare 

themselves  non>Christian,   and  profess  to  draw  all  their  inspiration  from 

cvthly  springs.    They  declare  that  Christianity  is  an  effete  religion,  and 

tiiightway  they  set  themselves  about  Christian  work.      It  is  wonderful 

how  the  Christian  ideas  are  winning  their  xvay  in  every  stratum  and  region  of 

society.    It  is  but  the  other  day  tliat  a  stage  manager,  in  order  to  attract 

people  to  his  theatre,  placarded  London  with  a  letter  from  a  poor,  outcast 

Reprobate,  to  say  that  he  had  been  convinced,  converted,  and  made  a  new  man 

^^  by  lis  plays.     It  is  but  a  straw,  but  it  shows  which  way  the  current  sets. 

"^d  the  current  is  a  strong  one,  and  gathers  pace  and  volume  daily.     Let  us 

^atch  and  pray,  lest  while  it  bears  the  Gospel  on  to  triumph  it  leaves  us 

^^'^ndcd,  high  and  dry  upon  the  shore. 

**here  is  a  passionate  earnestness  in  the  way  in  which   Mr.  Frederic 

Harrison,  for  instance,  writes  about  self-denial,  self-sacrifice,  and  devotion  to 

"^    public  good,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  rival  in  the  writingjs  of  the  most 

^***irient  saints.     And  if  we  marvel  why  he  cannot  see  that  ideal  humanity 

*^^li  he  worships  with  such  pure  devotion,  realized  in  the  Son  of  Man  whom 

^   Christian  Scriptures  reveal  to  us,  we  pause  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we 

y  not  so  have  draped  and  dressed  that  Divine  form  with  our  dogmatic  and 

^*^siastical  vestments,  that  but  few  and  feeble  lineaments  of  human  beauty 

^    tenderness  shine  through.     It  is  part  of  the  reason,  but  not  the  whole 

^On.     The  offence  of  the  Cross  is  not  vet  ceased  amonrr  men.     There  is  a 

J.         ^'ig,  stern  revolt  of  the  intellect  and  the  interest  of  our  times,  which  seems 

^    *"^    revolt  against  Christianity.     It  is  really  revolt  a;;.iinst  that  scheme  and 

^       *>■>  of  the  Kinprdom  wliich  the  Church  has  endeavoured  to  enforce  on  the 

^-^ptance  of  mankind.     AVe  have  come  to  the   end   of  the   principle   of 

^•■loiily;   it  can   carry  us  no  farther,  though  it  has  carried  us  far.     The 

^Virches,  alasl  are  closin'^  up  their  order;  they  are  lengthening  the  cords  and 

^^ngthening  the  stakes  of  their  ecclesiastical  organizations,  that  they  may  be 

greater  visible  power  before  the  eyes  of  men.     But  **lhe  Kingdom  of  God 

^'^^eth  not  with  observation,"  n<»\v  or  ever.     It  is  a  dire  mistake  in  policy. 

-may  win  a  temporary  and  apparent  triumph ;  but  it  prevents  and  post- 

*   ^Xies  the  full  impact  of  the  Go>j>el  on  the  world.     As  armies  have  found,  so 

,^^^11  we  find  it  in  Churches.     The  time  for  close  order  and  heavy  columns 

^^  gone  by.     Large  and  loose  order  in  marching  and  in  fighting,  as  Raleigh 

^1  vised  against  the  Armada,  will  be  the  order  of  the  future.     I  believe  that  I 

*>i   stating  the  tnith  about  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  deepest  and 

^  longest  movement  of  our  times,  when  I  sny  that  it  is  the  transference  of  the 
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centre  of  gravity  of  Christendom  from  the  Church  to  Christ,  the  living  Lord. 
'* Launch  out  now  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets  for  a  draught." 

But  the  question  may  well  occur  to  an  acute  and  active  mind,  why  should 
we  toil  at  all?  It  is  hard  work,  costly  work,  self-sacrificing  work,  this 
Christian  service  and  ministry.  Why  should  we  wear  ourselves  out  in  the 
service,  now  that  society  has  taken  up  the  work  on  a  large  scale,  and  is  seeking 
in  all  wise  ways  the  moral  reformation  and  elevation  of  mankind.  Society 
has  learnt,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  some  lessons  of  the  Gospel ;  it  is 
seeking  and  saving  its  helpless,  its  ignorant,  its  lost.  Never  were  there  such 
vast  agencies  and  energies  to  search  out  and  cleanse  the  springs  of  the  corrup- 
tion and  degradation  that  have  hitherto  rioted  at  will.  This  secular  spirit  of 
progress  has  put  its  hand  to  the  work ;  why  should  not  the  Church,  which  bore 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  when  there  was  no  other  eye  to  pity,  and  no 
other  hand  to  save,  quit  the  field,  and  leave  it  to  this  new  power,  whose 
crowning  virtue  is  not  humility,  to  work  out  for  society  the  salvation  of  which 
it  dreams?  The  wisdom  of  the  wise,  we  are  told,  has  now  come  upon  the 
stage ;  the  philosophers  have  henceforth  the  charge  of  the  destinies  of  the 
human  race.  And  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  those  not  openly  hostile  to 
the  faith  to  try  how  far  Christian  ideas  divorced  from  the  Christian  (acts  will 
save.  Let  down  these  nets  of  great  moral  ideas  into  the  human  deep,  and  see 
what  spoils  they  will  win.  Ah  !  my  friends,  there  is  only  one  net  which  will 
catch  men  to  any  high  purpose — the  old  Gospel  net ;  the  love  of  God  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  A  hundred  years  ago  there  took  place  the 
grandest  trial  ever  made  in  this  world  of  the  power  of  ideas  to  save.  The 
noblest  and  the  loftiest  ideas,  of  which  the  Bible  was  the  original  fountain, 
ideas  of  the  dignity  of  man,  and  the  rights  of  his  manhood  ;  of  liberty  and 
brotherhood ;  of  the  essential  wrong  of  tyranny,  slavery,  and  war ;  of  the 
relation  of  man  to  his  brother  man,  and  nation  to  its  sister  nation ;  of  the 
religious  instinct  and  its  need  of  satisfaction,  and  the  place  of  the  idea  of  God 
in  any  w*ell-ordered  scheme  of  personal  and  national  life.  These  ideas  were 
preached  in  the  Revolutionary  Era  with  a  passionate  earnestness  which  has 
never  been  equalled  since  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  society  went 
well-nigh  mad  in  the  effort  to  make  them  organizing  and  saving  powers.  If 
ideas  could  have  saved  society,  a  century  ago  society  would  have  been  saved. 
But  it  all  went  to  wreck,  while  a  base  and  tyrannous  despotism  pillaged  its 
spoils.  But  now  ideas  are  again  in  the  ascendant.  We  have  so  divorced  the 
facts  of  our  Gospel  from  ideas,  at  least  from  ideas  with  any  contagion  of  life 
in  them — wc  have  cants  enough— that  men  are  for  divorcing  the  ideas  from 
the  facts,  and  persuading  us  that  the  ideas  arc  the  powers.  Ideal  substitutes 
for  God  are  offered  to  us  ;  and  we  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Martineau  for  letting  us  see  so  clearly  what  they  are  worth.  But  we  cling  the 
more  tightly  to  the  fact  of  the  Gospel.  Life  is  the  light  of  men.  Let  the 
vital  fact  be  lost  sight  of,  the  ideas  will  melt  into  thin  air  and  perish.  It  was 
by  men  who  believed  intensely  in  their  heart  of  hearts  that  the  Cross  on 
Calvary  expressed  the  love  of  God  to  man,  as  it  only  could  be  expressed  by 
one  who  had  suffered  as  God  for  man,  that  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  ^  it 
was  this  truth  which  lent  such  overmastering  energy  to  Apostolic  proclamation ; 
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it  was  this  truth,  which  men  were  everywhere  pining  to  hear,  which  made  for 

the  Gospel  sach  ready  way  to  the  heart  and  the  conscience  of  mankind. 

When  men  knew  that  in  very  deed  God  had  dwelt  among  them,  to  share  as  a 

man  in  all  the  burden,  the  toil,  the  temptation  of  their  human  lot ;  had  Himself 

endured  a  more  terrible  anguish  under  life's  stern  sad  conditions  than  any 

whidi  they  could  be  called  to  suffer ;  had  drunk  to  the  dregs  a  more  bitter  cup 

than  any  which  they  could  be  called  to  lift  to  their  lips, — then,  when  men  went 

forth  to  preach  who  believed  that,  the  doctrine  spread  like  flame  ;  it  kindled 

from  heart  to  heart,  from  city  to  city,  from  land  to  land,  and  with  incredible 

rapidity  it  overran  the  whole  Roman  world.     That  historic  Gospel  stirred 

man  to  ah  intense  hatred  of  the  evil  which  had  wrought  such  anguish ;  to  a 

paisionate  devotion  to  the  great  ends  of  Christian  Ministry  which  drew  the 

Redeemer  down  to  our  earth,  and  to  a  lofty  occupation  with  the  realities  of 

that  higher,  celestial,  eternal  state,  from  which  the  God-man  stooped  to  His 

passion,  and  to  which  He  has  lifted  for  ever  the  hopes  and  the  destinies  of 

mankind.     Why  not  leave  with  the  philosophers  from  henceforth  the  charge 

of  the  destinies  of  mankind  ?    Why  ?    Because  the  philosophers  can  tell  man 

absolutely  nothing  of  that  which  alone  quickens  and  uplifts  him,  a  divine 

hope,  through  the  Divine  love. 

And  it  is  precisely  because  the  secular  spirit  is  addicting  itself  to  these 
sdiemes  and  ministries  which  have  so  much  in  concord  with  Christ's  great 
aim  and  hope  for  the  world,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Church  to  be  more 
strenuous  than  ever  in  holding  fast  the  fact  of  the  Gospel,  and  holding  it  forth 
to  men.  I  look  upon  the  relation  of  the  Evangelical  Christian  faith  to  these 
various  ministries  of  blessing,  whose  work  is  so  benign  and  whose  honour  is  so 
abundant  in  the  great  world  of  our  times,  as  that  of  the  head  to  the  members 
and  organs  of  a  body.  It  is  the  head  which  animates  and  sustains  them  ;  it 
i>  the  head  which  gathers  them  together  and  binds  them  all  in  one.  As  are  the 
head  and  the  spinal  cord  to  the  members,  so  is  the  Christian  faith  to  nil  the 
great  human  agencies  of  blessing  ;  and  so  is  the  Kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
to  human  history.  It  is  the  backbone,  and  Goethe,  you  will  remember,  saw 
with  that  poet's  eye  of  his  that  a  skull  was  but  an  expended  vertebra — it  is  the 
vertebral  column  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  it ;  which  binds  its  scat- 
tered limbs  together  and  creates  its  unity,  which  enables  history  to  stand  erect 
'ike  the  image  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  and  live.  And  when  limbs  and 
organs  are  large  and  muscularly  strong,  there  needs  a  full  tide  of  strength  in 
htain  and  heart.  The  Gospel  alone  can  maintain  at  full  pressure  these 
agencies  of  ^lessing  which  think  that  they  can  supersede  it.  Deny  the  truth, 
destroy  the  fact  of  the  Gospel,  and  you  cut  the  nerves  of  all  the  higher  effort 
of  man  to  help,  and  bless,  and  save  mankind.  My  conviction  is  intense  and 
profound  that  all  the  blessed  agencies  and  instruments  of  our  noble  and  ad- 
'inccd  civilization,  all  which  is  uplifting  year  by  year  the  condition  of  the 
weak,  the  poor,  the  helpless ;  all  which  kindles  joy  in  the  present,  all  that 
<)uickens  hope  for  the  future,  would  droop  and  die  like  withered  fniit  from  a 
flighted  bough,  if  the  knowledge  and  love  of  Christ  Jesus  should  perish  out  of 
the  human  world. 

I  join  with  joy  in  the  celebration  of  this  Jubilee  because  I  believe  that  we 
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Independents  have  in  the  fullest  measure  this  loyalty  to  the  central  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  and  this  humanity,  this  sympathy  with  the  interests  and  actirittes 
of  mankind.  We  have  no  cumbrous  Church  system  built  up  around  us,  to 
make  us  seem  to  poor  souls  outside  like  a  garrison  in  a  citadel,  which  keeps 
them  from  us  and  keeps  us  safe.  We  arc  open  all  round  to  all  the  varying; 
influences  which  stream  in  upon  us,  and  the  floods  of  quickenii^  energy 
which  God  is  pouring  on  us  from  on  higli.  I  rejoice  in  the  clesu:  and  firm 
deliverances  which  arc  coming  from  our  leaders  about  doctrinal  forms  in  Trust 
Deeds  and  otherwise.  They  won  the  battle,  I  think,  who  were  beaten  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Union  three  years  ago.  We  stand  by  **the  word  of  Truth" 
and  **the  power  of  God,"  and  as  long  as  these  are  our  trust  we  shall  never 
fall.  We  have  been  told  on  learned  authority  that  we  arc  commonly  known  as 
Calvinistic  Independents.  I  have  had  no  answer  to  the  question — Who  knows 
us  by  that  designation,  I  suppose  because  there  is  none.  Through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  I  can  find  no  man  or  woman  who  has  ever  heard  of 
the  name.  We  are  not  Calvinistic  Independents ;  we  are  not  Arminiao 
Independents ;  we  are  not  Nestorian  Independents,  as  an  Italian  bishop- 
cills  us ;  certainly  we  are  not  Arian  Independents  ;  we  do  not  even  calt 
ourselves  Trinitarian  Independents.  We  are  simply  Independents,  with  ai> 
open  Bible  in  our  hands ;  ready,  as  the  noblest  and  the  wisest  of  our  seventeenth- 
century  leaders  said,  to  welcome  whatever  light  may  look  forth  from  the 
Word  of  God  ;  and  understanding  thoroughly,  I  hope,  that  if  ever  our  hearts 
loose  their  hold  on  the  Gospel  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh — the  Gospel  of 
Paul's  afHrmations,  *'Jesus  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures;" ** Jesus  Christ,  of  tjie  seed  of  David,  was  raised  from  the  dead  accord- 
ing to  my  Gospel;" — we  shall  cut  the  sinews  of  our  strength^  and  doom 
ourselves  to  swift  and  merited  decay.  It  is  the  lightness,  simplicity,  and  flexi- 
bility of  our  organization,  our  utter  freedom  from  ecclesiastical  trappings,  our 
pure  reliance  on  God's  Word  and  Spirit,  which  will  keep  us  still,  if  we  are 
faithful  to  our  traditions,  where  our  faihers  marched,  at  the  head  of  the 
spiritual  progress  of  mankind. 

Nor  may  we  dare  to  forget  that,  as  our  Chairman  has  so  clearly  and  Brmly 
reminded  us,  men  in  these  days  judge  institutions  mainly  by  results.  We 
shall  stand  or  fall  by  our  service  to  society.  It  will  take  a  good  many  s|>eeches 
and  lectures  to  neutralize  the  strength  which  your  Bishop  has  rendered,  not 
to  the  principle  of  Establishment,  but  to  the  Established  Church  as  it  stands, 
a  great  institution  here  in  Lancashire,  by  his  sagacity,  his  unselfishness,  his 
ceaseless  activity,  and  his  humanity,  his  keen  and  genial  interest  in  everything^ 
human,  and  his  tact  in  laying  upon  it  the  hand  of  Christian  sympathy  and 
love.  While  if  it  should  please  the  rulers  of  our  Establishment  to  give  to  us 
selfish,  idle,  wranj;Iing,  and  mercenary  Bishops  on  its  thrones,  and  a  Romisb 
priesthood  in  its  pulpits,  you  may  spare  your  lectures.  In  these  days  it  would 
swiftly  bring  itscif  to  the  dust.  And  so  with  ourselves.  Give  us  men  such  as 
our  fathers  had,  and  with  our  freedom,  our  love  of  the  truth,  our  reliance  on 
the  Spirit,  we  should  hold  our  place  among  the  foremost  in  the  quality  of  our 
service  and  ministry  to  mankind.  But  it  all  depends  on  our  loyalty  to  the 
Gospel,  the  Gospel   which  Paul   preached,  the  Gospel  which  our  fathers 
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Wieved,  the  good  old  Gospel,  **  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His 
only  begotten  Son,  that  the  world  through  Him  might  not  perish,  but  have 
CTcrlasting  life."    For  let  us  be  well  assured   that  amid  all  the  agencies  of 
blessing  which  are  working  so  benignly  around  us,  the  schemes  of  the  philan- 
thropist, the  discourse  of  the  scholar,  the  lesson  of  the  teacher,  the  song  of 
the  poet,  the  statute  of  the  legislator,  ihi  skill  of  the  physician,  the  doctrine 
of  the  economist,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  ruler,  not  at  the  head  of  all,  but  the 
head  of  all,  because  the  organ  of  Him  wiio  is  the  light  and  the  life  of  the  whole 
human  sphere  is  the  Church  which  is  spending  the  whole  force  of  its  intellect 
aud  spirit  in  making  God*s  great  love  in  Christ  a  reality  to  all  human  hearts. 

The  benediction  having  been  pronounced,  the  service  was 
brought  to  a  cloSe. 
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WELSH  MEETING  IN  THE  HULME  TOWN  HALL. 

A  meeting  of  Welsh  Congregationalists  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  October  4th,  in  the  Hulme  Town  Hall.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  proceedings  were 
almost  entirely  in  the  Welsh  language. 

The  Chairman,  who  was  warmly  greeted,  said  :  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  all  those  who  are  present  are  Welshmen,  and  that 
this  meeting  is  called  expressly  in  order  that  our  countrymen  in 
Manchester  may  have  an  opportunity  of  conferring  together  in 
their  own  mother  tongue  on  the  questions  to  be  discussed  in  the 
present  meetings  of  the  Union.  You  are  aware  that  the  Congre- 
gational Union  has  been  accustomed  for  many  years  to  hold  an 
autumnal  meeting  in  one  of  the  large  towns  of  the  kingdom. 
But  there  is  this  speciality  connected  with  the  meetings  of  this 
year,  that  they  commemorate  the  Jubilee  of  the  Union.  At  first 
the  name  of  the  Union  was  the  Congregational  Union  of 
England  :  but  some  of  us  in  Wales  objected  to  the  exclusion  of 
our  country,  and  it  was  proi)osed  to  add  the  words  "and  Wales," 
and  our  English  friends  immediately  consented  to  the  amend- 
ment, so  that  it  came  to  be  called  the  Congregational  Union  of 
England  and  W^ales.  I  have  some  reminiscences  connected  with 
the  Congregational  Union  in  its  relation  to  Wales  which  are  very 
interesting  to  me,  and  may  be  so  to  you.  Soon  after  I  was 
settled  as  an  Independent  minister  in  the  metropoUs,  I  was 
invited  to  become  a  minister  of  the  committee,  principally,  I 
believe,  as  a  sort  of  representative  of  Wales.  I  fulfilled  that  part 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  after  some  correspondence  with  my  old 
friend,  the  Rev.  David  Rees,  of  Llanelly,  who  was  then  one  of 
the  pillars  of  Independency  in  Wales,  it  was  determined  to  send 
a  deputation  from  the  committee  to  visit  the  Congregational 
churches  in  AVales.  I  had  the  honour  to  be  one  of  that 
deputation.  The  other  was  the  Rev.  John  Blackburn,  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  Union,  and  a  foremost  man  among 
the  denomination  in  London.  That  was  in  the  year  1844. 
I  fancy  some  of  our  English  friends  almost  suspected  that  at 
that  time  the  Welsh  were  a  sort  of  half  barbarians.  (Laughter.) 
However,  the  reception  given  to  us  was  so  warm  and  cordial  that 
my  friend  was  affected  almost  to  tears.  I  remember  that  we 
visited  several  of  the  principal  towns  in  South  Wales,  such  as 
Carmarthen,  Llanelly,  Brecon,  Swansea,  and  Merthyr,  attending 
meetings  and  holding  conferences  with  leading  friends,  pressing 
two  ix)ints  especially  on  the  attention  of  our  countrj'men.     i.  The 
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importance  of  establishing  English  churches  in  the  principal  towns 
of  Wales,  so  that  our  young  people  who  were  receiving  an  English 
education  should  not  be  lost  to  us.  2.  That  the  question  of 
popular  education  was  of  pressing  interest  to  the  Principality.  I 
remember  a  rather  amusing  incident  connected  with  that  visit 
In  the  course  of  it  I  had  to  attend  a  large  religious  meeting  in 
Merthyr.  At  that  time  I  was  an  entire  stranger  to  that  place. 
Scarcely  anybody  there  knew  me.  A  good  many  of  the  people  of 
Merthyr  have  since  then  come  to  know  me  pretty  well  (Laughter.) 
I  was  appointed  to  preach  in  English  in  the  open  field,  between 
two  Welsh  sermons.  That  was  the  custom  then,  and  it  may  be 
so  still  in  Wales.  Some  unfortunate  Englishman  was  asked  to 
stand  up  and  speak  in  English  between  two  of  the  most  popular 
preachers.  It  was  a  sort  of  religious  sandwich,  with  this  differ- 
ence, however,  that  while  in  the  ordinary  sandwich  the  most 
savoury  bit  is  in  the  middle,  in  the  religious  sandwich  the  bit 
in  the  middle  was,  at  least  in  popular  estimation,  by  far  the  most 
insipid  part  Well,  I  stood  up  and  began  to  preach  in  English. 
But  I  soon  discovered  that  the  people  did  not  understand,  or 
take  any  interest  in  what  I  was  saying.  So  I  turned  suddenly 
into  the  Welsh  language.  Remember  that  most  of  the  people 
thought  I  was  an  Englishman,  and  when  they  heard  their  own 
language  a  strange  shock  ran  through  the  congregation  as  though 
something  like  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  come  again.  (Laughter.) 
On  our  return  to  London  I  prepared  two  papers — one  on  the 
religious  and  social  condition  of  Wales,  which  was  presented  at 
the  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Union  at  Norwich ;  the  other  on  the 
state  of  education  in  Wales,  which  was  presented  to  what  was 
then  called  the  Central  Committee  of  Education,  which  led  to 
the  convening  of  a  large  educational  conference  at  Llandovery, 
the  first  ever  held  in  Wales,  and  which  was  followed  by  impor- 
tant consequences.  Mr.  Richard  then  referred  to  the  progress 
of  Independency  in  Wales.  He  estimated  that  in  1831  the 
number  of  Independent  chapels  in  Wales  was  about  500.  That 
was  a  remarkable  growth.  Yox  fifty  years  before  that  all  the 
Independent  and  Presbyterian  churches  in  Wales  amounted  to  1 1 1 . 
But  now  he  was  told  the  number  had  risen  to  upwards  of  a  thousand. 
But  what  of  the  future?  Let  them  hope  that  the  religious  con- 
■^ition  of  Wales  would  continue  to  be  as  flourishing  as  it  was  now. 
^ay,  let  them  hope  that  fifty  years  hence  they  might  be  able  to 
give  a  still  better  account  of  their  dear  old  country.   (Applause.) 

Thomas  Williams,  Esq.,  J. P.  (MerthjT  Tydfil),  delivered  the 
:^ollowing  address  on 

THE  JUBILEE    FUND    AND    ITS   OBJECTS. 

Respected  Chainnan, — This  is  the  50th  year  since  the  formation  of  the 
-CTongrcgational  Union  of  England  and  "Wales.  The  ministers  who  started  it 
-'^ivc  all  passed  away.    On  glancing  over  the  list  of  its  chairmen,  it  will  be 
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into  a  debt  which  it  would  never  otherwise  incur.  It  is  very  questionable 
whether  such  men  should  ever  be  allowed  to  indulge  their  whims,  but  it  is 
certain  that  when  they  are  allowed  they  should  pay  for  them.  It  would  be 
quite  possible  thus  to  draw  a  very  dark  picture  of  the  imprudence  and 
incautiousness  of  many  a  Church  in  this  respect,  but  the  fact  remains,  we  have 
incurred  the  debts  and  we  must  pay  them.  Honesty  calls  upon  those  who 
did  incur  them  to  pay,  and  honour  and  brotherly  love  counsel  others  to  extend 
to  them  a  helping  nand.- 

I  cannot  correctly  state  the  amount  of  our  debt  in  Wales,  but  the  sum  is 
undoubtedly  very  large.  I  do  not  know  how  far  wide  of  the  mark  I  would 
be  by  setting  it  down  at  ^200,000.  The  returns  sent  to  Dr.  Hannay  showed 
the  amount  for  England  and  Wales  to  be  ;f  500,000 — half  a  million !  He 
only  received  returns  from  1,500  Churches,  and  he  was  of  opinion  the  sum 
would  be  considerably  augmented  were  the  accounts  rendered  more  fully  and 
completely.  A  very  great  portion  of  this  sum  belongs  to  Wales.  I  should 
not  be  astonished,  were  it  possible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate,  to  find  that 
the  amotint  of  our  debt  at  present  is  f  250,000 — a  quarter  of  a  million  !  But 
set  it  down  at  ;f  200,000,  and  that  is  an  enormous  sum. 

The  counties  most  largely  under  the  burden  are  Carnarvon  and  Glamorgait. 
The  debt  on  Carnarvonshire  alone  is  larger  than  the  debt  on  all  the  other 
counties  of  North  Wales  put  together,  and  the  debt  on  Glamorganshire 
again  is  larger  than  the  debt  on  all  the  other  counties  of  North  and  South  put 
together.  The  debt  on  some  of  the  agricultural  counties  is  but  very  trifling. 
This  may  be  said  of  Pembrokeshire,  Cardiganshire,  Carmarthenshire,  and 
Breconshire  in  the  South,  and  of  Montgomeryshire,  Merionethshire,  Denbigh- 
shire, Flintshire,  and  Anglesea  in  the  North. 

But  despite  of  the  largeness  of  our  debt,  it  seems  to  me  that  although  it 
would  be  a  great  convenience  to  a  great  number  of  our  Churches  to  have  their 
debts  reduced,  yet  there  are  only  between  thirty  and  forty  of  them  that  are 
really  crushed,  and  where  the  great  cause  suflfers  from  the  burden.  After 
making,  with  the  knowledge  I  possess  of  the  debt  and  the  places  hardest 
pressed  by  it,  some  kind  of  an  estimate,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
;£'5o,ooo  were  paid  the  burden  would  be  sufficiently  eased* where  it  is  most 
tryingly  felt,  and  entirely  removed  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases.  WTiere 
the  debt  is  ^5,000  or  ;f  3,000,  if  it  were  possible  to  reduce  it  by  half  all 
anxiety  would  be  removed ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  where  the  debt  is 
less.  Some  of  the  Churches  which  labour  under  heavy  burdens  have  made 
unusual  efforts  lately,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  do  the  same  again 
mmediately,  but  if  the  time  be  extended  to  five  years  they  will  undoubtedly 
be  able  to  renew  such  efforts.  Would  it  be  possible  to  raise  /'io,ooo  to  offer 
in  challenge  grants,  on  the  condition  that  ;f40,ooo  more  be  paid  during  the 
five  years  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  but  what  is  clearly  practical,  and  this 
seems  to  me  to  be* so.  It  will  be  clearly  understood  that  I  mean  the  pajring 
.off  of  ^'50,000  of  the  debts  of  the  Churches  which  are  most  hardly  pressed. 
No  doubt  but  that  in  the  meantime  Churches  which  do  not  feel  their  debts  in 
any  way  burdensome  would  be  stimulated  by  a  joint  effort  so  generally  made 
to  pay  off  thousands  more,  but  I  wish  now  to  deal  with  those  who  are  really 
in  a  critical  state.  We  are  met  by  two  questions.  First,  could  we  with 
^10,000  as  challenge  grants  rouse  the  Churches  thus  pressed  to  collect 
^40,000?  Secondly,  would  it  be  possible  to  raise  this  ^  10,000  so  as  to  be 
able  to  give  the  challenge  ?  The  challenging  could  be  very  easily  arranged. 
Suppose  a  Church  has  a  debt  of  ^3,000.  That  is  a  very  large  sum  for  a  Church 
in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  our  Welsh  Churches  to  have,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  find  that  there  are  some  amongst  us  whose  debt  is  even  larger  than 
that  But  suppose  a  Church  with  ;^3,ooo.  The  committee  might  offer  to  that 
one  ^300  on  condition  of  its  paying  ^1,200  more  in  the  course  of  five  years. 
It  ought  not  to  be  a  very  difficult  task  for  a  Church  that  would  feel  itself 
justified  in  incurring  a  debt  of  ;f 3,000  or  ;f4,ooo  to  collect  ;^25o  a  year  for 
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the  period  mentioned.  I  feel  very  sanguine  that  such  Churches  would  rouse 
themselves  to  a  most  determined  effort  if  a  challenge  of  that  kind  were  given 
to  them. 

But  a  question  more  difficult  to  answer  is,  How  to  raise  a  challenge  fund 
of  ^10,000?  It  is  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  get  those  who  are  free  of  debt 
to  assist  their  brethren  who  are  not.  People  are  not  over-ready  under  any 
circumstances  to  part  with  their  money,  but  in  this  matter  no  doubt  ill- 
intentioned  people  will  give  them  an  excuse  by  raising  the  cry  that  it  b  the 
work  of  the  **  Union  "  and  the  "  Committees,"  &c.  Some  will  even  say  that 
it  will  endanger  the  independency  of  the  Churches,  when  nothing  is  meant  but 
to  help  them!  But  we  must  be  prepared  for  everything  of  that  kind,  and 
resolutely  determined  to  ignore  every  obstacle  and  do  the  work.  Then,  as  to 
the  question  of  raising  the  ^10,000,  would  it  be  too  much  to  expect  £$^000 
from  England  towards  this  fund  ?  The  sum  seems  to  me  very  reasonable,  and 
I  am  very  sanguine  that  England  will  give  it.  But  what  about  the  other 
;£^5,ooo?  It  would  not  be  much  between  so  many.  Would  it  be  too  much 
to  say  that  we  have  300  Churches  throughout  the  whole  of  Wales  free,  or 
comparatively  free  from  debt,  that  would  contribute  a  little  towards  this 
fund  ?  I  leave  out  the  Churches  which  have  burdensome  debts  themselves  ; 
also  those  that  ure  weak  and  hardly  able  to  bear  their  current  expenses ;  and, 
again,  those  who  are  prejudiced  against  every  united  action  in  the  de- 
nomination, X  leave  all*  those  out.  But  after  leaving  all  those  out, 
surely  we  have  300  strong  and  healthy  Churches,  free  from  both  debt 
and  prejudice,  that  will  contribute  a  little  towards  this  worthy  object. 
AVould  it  be  unreasonable  to  exoect  that — 
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This  would  amount  to  more  than  the  necessary  ^5,000.  Surely  we  can  find 
this  much,  if  not 'from  Churches,  possibly  from  individuals.  The  largest  sum 
is  but;f  10  a  year  for  five  years,  and  the  smallest  but  £1  ^  year.  The  thing  is 
not  only  possible  and  practical,  but  easy  with  a  little  co-operation.  In  the 
struggle  made  to  pay  off  the  debts  of  the  denomination  in  the  year  1832  and 
1833,  a  sum  of  ;f  23,000  was  raised,  and  the  Churches  that  were  then  without 
debt  worked  creditably  in  the  matter.  If  it  was  possible  then  to  raise 
;£'23,ooo,  it  ought  to  be  possible  now,  with  the  increased  numbers  and  wealth 
of  the  denomination  in  Wales,  to  raise  a  sum  of  ;^  100,000.  Indeed  if  it  were 
possible  now  to  have  such  unanimity  as  prevailed  then,  it  would  be  but  an 
easy  matter  to  pay  the  whole  debt  of  our  denomination  in  Wales  during  the 
next  five  years.  In  the  effort  which  was  made  to  commemorate  the  self- 
denyii^  labour  and  suffering  of  the  celebrated  2,000,  account  was  rendered  of 
;£'i34,£>5.  IIS.  6d.  collected  between  the  years  1862  and  1869  towards  papng 
<^pel  debts,  and  it  is  estimated  that  if  full  account  had  been  rendered  of  all 
that  was  collected  the  sum  would  have  amounted  to  ;£'i50,ooo  !  If  this  was 
once  done,  why  not  again  ?  Keeping  these  facts  in  mind,  it  appears  not  only 
possible  but  easy  to  raise  ^'50,000  in  five  years. 

Nothing  is  necessary  but  to  set  to  the  work,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  catch 
so  much  enthusiasm  in  this  meeting  that  we  will  return  to  our  respective  homes 
determined  to  do  the  work.  Such  an  effort  would  prove  beneficial  to  us  as  a 
denomination.  There  is  nothing  like  working  together  to  make  people  feel 
together.  It  would  help  us  to  forget  painful  and  troublesome  differences.  It 
would  bring  together  the  best  spirits  in  our  Churches,  and  help  to  reveal  those 
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vbo  •K>]nr>yi  beid  apon  conUntioa  and  UriCe.     It  would,  moreover,  give 
isdilpataldc  piaoTthaL  Indcpcndenls  ore  still  one,  and  read]' to  work  togti 

nhea  the  voice  of  duly  calls  upon  ihem  to  do  so. 

Rev,  J.  Thomas,  D.D.  (Liverpool),  delivered  the  foUoir. 
address  on 

CONGREGATIONALISM  :  ITS  STRENGTH  AND  WEAKNESS. 
CoNGRECATtONALlsu  IS  that  form  of  Government  which  gms  all 
coottol  of  the  Cbamb  lo  the  crniBrcgation,  The  voice  of  iK  the  people  'n 
determine  eveiythint;.  It  i«  called  Conin^atioTialism  to  diElingnish  it  S 
all  fonns  of  Church  goveniment  whkh  delegate  its  manageQient  lo  trustee 
otBeen.  CoDgiegationalism  lecognizes  the  authority  of  c^Ficers  within  cert 
limits  ;  but  even  in  those  tnatters  they  are  subjected  lo  (he  approval  of 
Chmch  J  but  in  the  control  of  all  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church  viiio 
given  to  nil  the  members,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  called  Congregationali' 
The  same  form  of  government  is  called  Independencv  ;  bat  Iidepende 
views  the  Church  in  its  relation  lo  other  Churches,  being  independent  of  tl 
all !  but  Congregationalism  views  the  Church  in  itself,  as  a  self-govem 
bod;.  A  Chuich  may  be  independent  of  other  Chuiches  without  being  c 
ncgational ;  and  a  Church  may  be  congregational  in  iti  internal  form  wttli 
being  independent.  t\it  old  Presbyterian  Churches  in  this  country,  wl 
degieneialM  to  Socintanism,  wereindependentofotherChnrches.  Thech: 
of  every  congregation  was  its  own  property,  and  noChnrch,  even  of  the  a 
order,  had  any  tight  lo  interfere  wilh  it.  In  their  relation  lo  other  Chun 
they  were  Independenis,  but  in  their  internal  form  of  Eovernment  they  » 
Fresbyterians.  The  ministets  and  the  elders  controlled  the  Church,  and 
voice  of  the  people  was  not  asked,  except  on  special  occasions  ;  and  sori> 
the  orthodox  Independent  Churches,  fifty  years  ago,  were  conducted  upon 
same  principies.  Some  men  cry  out  now  that  there  is  an  attempt  lo  introd 
Presbyterian  ism  into  our  Churches.  Inlroducincl'resbylerianism,  indeed!  ' 
tendency  is  quite  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  the  voice  and  opinion  of 
whole  Chutcti  is  reeogniied  and  rcspecteil.  Presbyteiianism  practically  was 
internal  form  of  govcrnBient  in  several  of  the  old  Churches,  althongh  t 
were  quite  independent  of  other  Churches  As  a  Church  may  be  indepenc 
withoul  being  congregational,  so  also  a  Church  may  be  congregaliooal  ir 
internal  form  wilhout  being  independent.  There  is  a  strorig  congrentic 
element  in  the  Church  government  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodi 
Voice  is  given  to  every  member  in  the  admis»on  and  expulsion  of  memb 
■nd  in  the  election  of  all  thcii  ofBcers,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  nuini 
ment  of  all  their  local  aflairs.  In  Ihis  there  is  an  essential  difletence  betw 
them  and  all  Presbyleiian  bodies.  Yet  they  arc  far  from  being  Independ 
Churches.  Tbey  are  united  together  in  one  body  by  the  strong  boiKts  of 
Auociation,  and  their  chapels  are  not  the  property  of  individual  Chord 
but  of  the  general  body.  All  this  is  said  to  show  that  there  is  a  diSere 
between  Independency  and  Congtegationalism,  and  that  a  Church  may 
iodependent  of  other  Churches  without  being  cougregalional  in  its  inte 
government,  and  that  a  Church  may  be  congregutionat  in  the  managemeD 
its  internal  affairs  without  being  independent.  The  form  of  govemmen 
which  we  adhere  is  a  comliinalion  of  lx>lh  these  elements.  Our  Churches 
congregational  in  their  internal  government,  and  are  indepei>dent  of  the  oui 
of  evety  other  Church. 

Independency  is  the  old  word,  most  commonly  used  tb  denote  oar  fccm 
government;  but  the  misconstruction  and  misapplicalion  of  the  wcnl 
induced  many  to  use  the  wnrd  Congregationalism,  which  they  tluiik  \&  aot 
open  to  misconstruction.  There  are  two  important  mistakes  which  manyk 
ullen  into  by  the  misuse  of  the  word  Independency.     In  the  Erst  plmcc,  m 
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hftTe  thought  that  because  they  are  Independents  they  have  a  right  to 
say  and  to  do  as  they  think  best,  and  carry  their  personal  independency  out 
ia  all  things.    Bat  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake.     The  Church  as  a  body 
is  tadependent,  and  not  each  individual  member,  and  every  man  in  joining  a 
Chwrcb,   gives  it  to   understand  that   he  coincides  with  its  views  on  all 
important  matters,  and  upon  all  aon-essentials  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  up 
his  opinion  to  the  judgment  of  the  majority.     Otherwise  it  is  impossible  for  a 
Chufch,  more  than  any  other  society,  to  carry  on  its  affairs.     The  man  who 
wiH  not  submit  to  that  xvhich  has  been  regularly  passed  by  the  Church  is  a 
disturber.     He  may  retire  if  he  does  not  agree;  but  he  cannot  under  the 
ck)ak  of  his  Independency  remain  there  to  rebel.      Such   an   assertion   of 
personal  Independency  is  directly  opposed  to  the  essence  of  Congregationalism ; 
the  principle  of  which  is,  that  the  judgment  of  the  whole  Church  is  to  be  final 
on  all  questions.     There  is  another  important  mistake  to  which  the  mis- 
construction of  the  word  Independency  has  led;  that  is  to  make  Indepen- 
dcacy  something  isolated,  and  antagonistic  to  every  union  and  co-operation. 
TImtc  can  be  no  greater  misconception.     There  is  nothing  in  the  word  to 
suggest  such  a  thought ;  and  there  was  nothing  further  than  that  from  the 
niads    of  the   6rst  -Independents.      Historically   the   co-operation   of  the 
Chuichea  for  general  ends  is  as  old  as  the   Independence  of  individual 
Ckarchea.     But  there  is  a  class  of  people  who  make  their  Independency  a 
ckmk  for  rebelling  against  every  attempt  to  bring  the  Churches  nearer  to  each 
other,  and  to  unite  them  in  co-operation  in  matters  equally  pertaining  to  them 
aO.     This  misuse  of  the  word  Independency  has  induced  many  to  use  the 
word  Congregationalism,  which  they  think  is  not  so  liable  to  be  misconstrued. 
Tkis  »  the  word  used  almost  without  exception  in  America,  and  it  is  becom- 
isg  more  generally  used  in  England ;  but  the  two  words  are  necessary  to  give 
tke  lull  meaning  of  the  nature  of  our  Church  government.     We  are  ittdepen- 
dent  of  every  outward  authority  in  the  intertial  government  of  our  Churches  ; 
every  Church  possessing  complete  power  in  itself  being  responsible  to  GodcUone  ; 
imt  this  authority  is  in  the  Church  as  a  body,  and  not  deputed  to  any  ojficers  or 
Megates.     After  saying  so  much  upon  Congregationalism,  it  remains  for  us 
now  to  look  upon  its  strength  and  its  weakness ;  and  after  speaking  first  of  its 
stieagth,    I   may,  perhaps,  without  giving  offence,   say  a  word  about  its 
weakness. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  CONGREGATIONALISM. 

The  strength  of  ConjQjcgationalism  is  in  its  self-government — the  power  it 
^  to  control  its  own  affairs ;  but  this  presupposes  a  capacity  for  self-govem- 
"Mnt ;  for  to  give  to  a  society  as  to  an  individual  the  right  of  self-government, 
^'Wiout  the  capacity,  is  to  give  it  a  weakness  and  not  a  power.  The  existence 
<jf  an  Independent  Church  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  elements  necessary 
w  its  formation.  It  is  a  congregation  of  pious  men,  and  without  such 
elements  to  constitute  it  it  cannot  be  a  Church. 

The  Church  is  to  be  formed  of  the  proper  materials  first,  and  then  it 
can  be  entrusted  with   the   power   of  self-governmeut.     The    qualification 
niust  come    first ;   and   this   gives  to  a   Church  its  power  and  influence ; 
atJd  wherever  a  congregation  of  intelligent  and  pious   men  meet,   it  is  a 
great   power   for   good.     This   strength   will  appear   in   its  poiver  to  de- 
fend itself  against  whosoever    interferes  with    it.      To  speak   of   robbing 
a  Church  of  its  independency  is  an  absurdity.     No  outward  power  can  do 
iXy  unless  tlie  Church  voluntarily  gives  it  up.     Is  not  the  Independency  of 
ihe  Church  a  tower  of  strength  to  it  against  every  attack?  and  if  a  Church 
'a  too   weak    to  defend  itself   it  is  too  weak  to  be   Independent.      The 
Church  itself  oftentimes  by  its  carelessness  and  sloth  fulness  and  impurity, 
becomes   so  careless  of   its   rights,    as   to  give   them   up   to  whomsoever 

f pretended    to  care  for  it»  and  once  it  gets    into   that  state,   to  lose  its 
ndependency  is  no  loss  to  the  Church  itself,   nor  to  the  world.     While 
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the  nation  of  old  kept  near  unto  God,  Balaam  with  all  his  greediness 
for  the  reward  of  unrighteousness  could  do  it  no  harm;  and  although 
he  moved  from  place  to  place  he  was  compelled  to  say,  *'  How  can  I 
curse,  whom  God  hath  not  cursed  ?  or  how  shall  I  defy,  whom  the  Lord  hath 
not  defied  ?  Surely  there  is  no  enchantment  against  Jacob,  neither  is  there  any 
divination  against  Israel"  But  when  *' Israel  joined  himself  to  Baalpeor," 
and  sinned  with  the  daughters  of  Moab,  they  were  not  long  before  they  lost 
all  their  power.  In  like  manner,  whilst  the  Church  lives  holy,  keeping  its 
communion  with  God,  caring  for  its  character,  and  doing  the  work  of  tne  Lend 
in  earnest,  it  can  defy  any  Balak  or  Balaam  to  deprive  it  of  its  independence, 
or  do  it  any  harm ;  but  if  she  indulges  in  idleness  and  slothfulness,  if  it 
gives  itself  to  disputings  and  quarrels,  if  it  associates  with  bad  men,  and  £idls 
into  their  habits ;  and  if  it  forgets  the  covenant  of  God ;  it  will  soon  be  robbed 
of  its  liberty,  or  be  induced  to  use  its  "  liberty  for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh." 
The  danger  to  the  liberties  of  the  Churches  is  not  from  assemblies  and  con- 
ferences, but  from  their  irreligion.  I  don't  think  that  there  is  either  an 
assembly  or  a  conference  that  would  wish  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  any 
Church,  however  weak  it  may  be ;  but  should  there  be,  there  is  power  enough 
in  every  Church  where  religion  is  alive  within  it  to  defend  itsell  against  them 
all ;  but  if  the  Church  can  be  induced  to  sleep  in  ease  and  self-mdulsenoe, 
like  Samson  of  old  on  the  knees  of  Delilah,  it  will  be  a  very  easy  thing  tor  the 
uncircumcised  Philistines  to  come  upon  it  and  deprive  it  of  its  strengrth  and 
beauty,  and  place  it  like  Samson,  after  depriving  him  of  his  eyes,  to  grind  in 
the  prison.  A  Church  full  of  religion  has  power  to  withstand  every  power 
that  wishes  to  rob  it  of  its  liberties. 

I/s  sttength  is  in  its  power  to  adapt  itself  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  placed.  As  a  self-governing  body  the  Church  can  change 
the  form  of  its  operations  to  answer  the  end  of  its  existence.  Serving 
religion  is  the  object  of  the  Church  ;  and  it  is  at  liberty  to  use 
the  means  best  adapted  to  attain  that  object.  Every  place  to  it  is 
consecrated — the  magnificent  temple,  the  common  S3magogue,  or  the  out- 
of-the-way  room  ;  any  place,  as  long  as  it  answers  to  do  the  work.  If 
Paul  cannot  have  quietness  in  the  synagogue  at  Ephesus,  he  turns  out  to 
the  school  of  one  Tyronnus  ;  and,  if  it  is  not  convenient  to  go  to  the  synagogue 
in  Philippi,  Paul  goes  out  to  the  side  of  the  river,  where  a  few  women  meet 
for  prayer,  and  preached  to  them.  The  simplicity  of  the  Congregational  form 
is  its  power.  There  is  no  form  of  service  to  which  we  must  adhere  but  it  can 
be  suited  to  the  circumstances  at  the  time.  Should  there  be  an  able  and 
popular  preacher,  it  will  make  the  best  of  him ;  but  if  he  is  not  there,  the 
best  possible  use  will  be  made  of  the  illiterate  evangelist ;  and,  if  neither  can 
be  got,  they  can  continue  in  prayer.  The  only  thing  essential  to  its  service  is 
to  **  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  A  Congregational  Church  must  not 
wait  for  some  central  body  to  make  a  start ;  but  if  the  Spirit  moves  it,  it  can 
be  up  and  doing.  If  the  rod  of  God  is  upon  the  land,  it  need  not  wait  for  a 
command  from  either  parliament,  or  synod,  or  conference  before  calling  a 
day  of  humiliation  and  prayer,  nor  for  a  prayer  prepared  by  a  bishop,  but  can 
at  once  bow  its  knees  before  God,  and  humble  itself  because  of  the  sins  of 
the  land.  Whatever  good  there  may  be  in  any  other  form  of  government, 
Congregationalism  is  quite  at  liberty  to  make  the  best  use  of  it  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  Its  simplicity  adapts  it  to  every 
place  and  circumstance,  and  this  is  one  of  the  elements  of  its  power. 

The  strength  of  Congregationalism  is  in  its  pciuer  to  co-operate  with  other 
Churches  in  things  general^  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  Us  indepen- 
dence. The  independence  of  the  Church  belongs  to  its  internal  affairs,  but  all 
unions  and  associations  are  outside  the  Church ;  and,  if  this  difference  is  kept 
in  view,  the  difficulty  vanishes  at  once.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Missionary 
Society.  How  can  the  co-operation  of  the  Churches  to  spread  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  world  in  any  way  interfere  with  its  independence?    It  is 
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cntiiely  outside  the  Church.  There  is  no  compulsion  on  the  Churches  to 
coQect,  Every  Church  is  at  liberty  to  subscribe  or  not ;  but  the  fact  that  so 
many  Churdies  do  collect,  is  not  only  an  evidence  of  the  power  of  the 
vdimtary  principle,  but  also  of  the  possibility  for  independent  Churches  to 
voik  harmoniously  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  all  our  colleges  and  unions :  they  are  public  institutions,  outside  the 
Chnrches,  and  they  are  quite  at  liberty  to  unite  with  them  or  not ;  but,  if  they 
do  unite,  they  can  do  so  without  in  any  way  sacrificing  their  independency. 

This  year  is  the  Jubilee  year  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
ValfiL    Its  be^nmg  was  smdl,  but  now  its  power  is  great.     Some  few 
feared  then  that  it  would  deprive  the  Churches  of  their  independency  ;  and  that 
the  end  would  be  to  transfer  all  the  power  of  the  denomination  to  some  central 
committee.    The  phantom  of  centralization  frightened  men  then  as  it  does 
now.    But  after  fifty  years*  experience,  is  there  a  Church  in  the  denomination 
|hat  will  stand  up  and  say  that  the  Union  has  deprived  it  of  its  liberty,  or 
interfered  with  its  independency  ?    If  there  is,  let  it  spenk  out  boldly.     I 
Icnow  that  there  are  ignorant  men  who  make  a  ghost  of  this  to  terrify  them- 
^ves.    I  know  that  there  are  wicked  men  who  are  bent  on  doing  mischief 
nnder  the  doak  of  caring  for  Independency,  who  beguile  innocent  men  to 
believe  that  the  Congregational  Union  and  every  other  Union  are  in  league  to 
<^^ve  the  Churches  of  their  liberty,  and  transfer  all  power  to  their  com- 
nnttees  and  organizations ;  but  where  is  the  Church  that  will  stand  up  and 
testify  that  the  Congregational  Union  has  in  any  way  interfered  with  its 
f^epcndency  ?    It  has  in  many  ways  assisted  the  Churches,  and  proved  itself 
jovaluable  to  religion.     How  many  societies  have  sprung  out  of  the  Union  which 
J*'*  greatly  benefited  the  Churches  ?    How  many  chapels  have  received  help 
^Oi  the  Chapel  Building  Societies  of  the  denomination,  for  which  the  Union 
jj*s  done  so  much  ?    Who  can  tell  the  service  that  the  Pastors*  Retiring  Fund 
r**   done  to  the  Churches  of  our  denomination?    And  what   would  have 
.^^oine  of  this  fund  had  it  not  been  for  the  Union  ?    The  Union  has  never 
^^irfercd  with  the  liberty  and  independency  of  any  Church,  but  it  has  done 
^  iximiense  good  in  assisting  the  Churches  and  cheering  their  pastors.     What 
^^*lie  of  the  Congregational  Union  is  also  true  of  all  other  Unions,  small  and 
gT^^t,  although  their  power  for  good  is  not  so  great,  but  in  their  relation  to  the 
^T^^iies  of  the  Churches  they  arc  quite  as  faithful.     The  strength  of  Con- 
S^^^tionalism  is  in  its  power  to  secure  co-operation  in  jierfcct  consistency 
5j  ^H  the  liberty  of  the  Churches.     If  any  Church  or  individual  wishes  to  keep 
i^j^^f  from  these  Unions,  believing  that  they  can  serve  religion  better  by  being 
^?^i^tcd,  they  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so,  and  every  true  Independent  wishes 
^^^tn  God-speed ;  but  they  also  ought  to  recognize  that  those  who  believe  in 
^J^'ons  and  associations  as  means  to  serve  religion  are  as  faithful  as  they  are 
^^  Ihe  Independency  of  the  Churches.     What  would  have  been  the  state  of 
^J*t*  denomination  in  this  kingdom  had  it  not  been  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
^Hnrches,   and   how  can    co-operation    be  secured   without   union?      Our 
^^tjomination  in  England  and  Wales  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  last 
^^y  years;  and  more  practical  work  has  been  done  during  that  period,  than 
r^  all  the  previous  history  of  our  Churches ;  and  how  could  all  this  be  done 
^Y^thout  some  union  for  consultation  and  co-operation  ?    The  most  delusive  cry 
*^at  ^vas  ever  raised  in  a  denomination,  is  the  cry  that  there  is  a  danger  to> 
^He  independency  of  the  Churches  in  the  unions  formed.     The  whole  thing  is 
^t\ly  an  attempt  to  blindfold  the  simple  and  the  ignorant     For  anything 
JHcre  is  in  Independency  prohibiting  this,  Congregationalism  can  co-operate, 
^J>  the  most  hearty  manner,  in  any  public  movement  in  favour  of  the  extension 
^f  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.    Has  it  not  done  this  ?    And  do  the  Churches 
'WHich  do  so  unite  for  co-operation  feel  that  this  liberty  in  any  way  is  infringed, 
^r  that  Uieir  rights  are  trampled  upon  ?    Has  not  the  power  of  Congrega- 
tionalism been  felt  in  the  laudatory  efforts  it  has  made  for  liberty,  for  truth, 
^nd  against  evil  in  all  its  aspects  ?    The  literature  of  this  kingdom  is  deeply 
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indebted  to  Independents  from  the  days  of  Dr.  Owen  and  other 
iBclnding  some  of  the  evangelical  writers  who  lived  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  down  to  onr  own  days.  Politically,  we  have  been  in  the  km^imaii  of 
the  army  fighting  the  battles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  in  fiivonr  of  eveiy 
measure  which  gives  to  the  people  their  rights  as  citizens,  and  lightens  the 
blurdens  which  crushed  them.  Whoever  mieht  be  foimd  wiu  Reuben 
""abiding  amongst  the  sheep-folds  to  hear  the  bleatings  of  the  flocks,**  and 
with  Dan  **  remaining  in  ships,"  or  with  Asher  *'on  the  sea-shore^  aod 
abiding  in  his  breaches,"  or  with  Gikad  **  beyond  Jordan,"  the  Independents 
vrere  with  the  people  of  Zebulon  and  Naphthali,  *' jeopardizing  their  hves  unto 
death  in  the  high  places  of  the  fields."  In  the  State  and  in  the  Chvrch,  in 
literature  and  in  religion,  Congregationalism  has  proved  itself  an  enormons 
power  in  the  world,  ''mighty  throogh  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong- 
holds ; "  and  if  only  efficiently  worked  by  godly  men,  it  is  the  Church  polity 
best  adapted  to  attain  the  high  ends  of  social  religion. 

THE  WEAKNESS  OF  CONGREGATIONALISM. 

After  what  has  been  said  about  the  strength  of  Congregatiooalism,  aone 
of  you  perhaps  are  ready  to  think  that  I  will  hardly  admit  that  any  weakness 
belongs  to  it.  Well,  I  assert  that  no  weakness  belongs  to  CongregationaliMs 
in  itself  as  a  form  of  Church  government ;  but  that  its  weakness  arisea  firom 
the  imperfections  of  those  connected  with  it.  It  is  weak  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  law  is  weak,  '*  through  the  flesh."  So  Independency  is  weak,  on  acoowit 
-of  the  ignorance  and  irreligion  of  men  to  carry  it  out.  It  is  a  polity  for  intelb- 
gent,  enlightened,  and  religious  men,  and  in  the  hands  of  such  it  is  the 
sjrstem  best  adapted  to  serve  the  aims  of  religion,  but  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
and  ungodly  men  no  system  is  more  liable  to  be  abused. 

Let  us  refer  to  a  few  thin^  which  are  usually  regarded  as  weaknesses  in 
Congregationalism.  Its  wmktuss  is  manifest  in  the  support  given  to  rcsHess 
4ind  revolutionary  charcutcrs  after  a  Church  has  passed  discipline  upon  them,, 

We  do  not  say  that  a  Church  cannot  err  in  judgment,  or  pass  discipline 
precipitately,  passionately,  or  revengefully,  though  we  believe  that  these 
instances  are  exceptional  in  the  history  of  our  Churches.  Our  temptation  is 
not  to  pass  discipline  too  hastily,  but  rather  to  suffer  too  long.  But  even 
when  the  discipline  of  a  Church  is  carried  on  in  the  spirit  mentioned,  its  sen- 
tence is  to  be  taken  as  final  to  itself,  and  ought  to  be  taken  as  final  by  all 
outsiders  who  respect  its  independency.  Historically,  according  to  the  prac* 
tice  of  the  denomination,  no  Church  is  regular  which  is  not  formed  by  the 
consent  of  the  Church  of  which  the  majority  of  them  were  once  members^ 
We  speak  now  of  the  regularity  of  a  Church  in  a  denomination.  It  is  ooe 
thing  to  sj>eak  of  its  relation  to  Christ,  another  to  speak  of  its  relation  to  its 
denomination.  We  have  no  right  to  give  an  opinion  on  a  Church,  more  than 
an  individual  in  its  relation  to  Christ ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  give  an  opinioa 
on  its  regularity  as  a  Church  in  a  denomination,  if  such  a  Church  wishes  to  be 
recognized  by  the  Churches  of  the  same  order.  And  one  of  the  weak  points 
of  Congregationalism  is  the  support  that  is  given  to  revolting  and  rebellioofr 
men  after  they  have  been  expelled  by  a  Church  in  regular  standing  in  the 
denomination. 

Th£  li^eakmss  of  Congregationalism  is  manifest^  if  we  consider  the  power- 
lessness  of  every  outsider  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affcUrs  of  a  Ckurek, 
tlumgh  they  may  he  convinced  tltat  the  cause  there  is  decaying  and  dying.  There 
are  some  sorrowful  examples  of  this.  Sometimes  a  lazy  drone  of  a  minister, 
and  often  one  of  ill-repute,  clings  to  a  Church,  and  the  Church  clings  to  him, 
at  least  as  many  as  remain  in  the  place,  until  the  Church  is  almost  destroyed. 
Neighbouring  ministers  and  Churches  observe  all  this,  but  they  have  no  right 
to  interfere.  If  the  minister  turns  out  to  be  a  notoriously  bad  character,  the 
County  Association  may  declare  their  disapproval  of  him,  and  of  the  Church 
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dinging  to  him  ;  but  their  resolution  is  not  binding  on  that,  nor  oa  any  other, 
ChMTch ;  and  estcept  in  extreme  cases,  where  the  conduct  of  the  minister 
beocuncs  a  public  scandal,  it  is  not  wise  for  Associations  to  make  such 
dedaratioBS.  The  ^t  is»  if  Churches  will  support  such  worthless  ministers, 
aU  ontsideffs  are  powerless  to  interfere  ;  and  this  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
weak  points  of  our  polity. 

7if  weakness  of  Congregationalism  appears  in    ike  reception  given  to 

mimisUrs  of  ill-repute  by  Churches ^  after  they  are  expelled  by  tlu  Churches  with 

which  they  were  formerly  connected.      The  dismissal  and  expulsion  of   a 

nmister  by  a  Church  extends  only  to  his  connection  with  that  Church.     In 

I^retbyterian  bodies,  their  ministers  are  ministers  to  the  whole  body,  and  when 

he  is  expelled  all  pulpits  are  at  once  closed  against  him.     But  Congrega- 

tionaltsm  knows  nothing  of  a  minister  to  the  denomination.     A  Congregational 

niaister  is  only  a  minister  to  the  Church  which  has  called  him ;    and  if 

<lii8kissed,  or  even  expelled,  the  Church  has  no  right  to  close  the  door  of  any 

pitpit  except  its  own  against  him.     No  further  than  the  moral  influence 

cuiied  by  the  act  of  that  Church  is  felt  where  things  are  made  known.     The 

leadt  of  this  is,  that  ministers  aAer  their  expulsion  in  one  place  turn  up  in 

some  other  part  of  the  country  where  their  previous  history  is  unknown,  and 

tkroQgh  the  influence  of  some  lenient  friends  are  introduced  to  small  churches. 

I  am  glad  that  such  instances  are  not  very  numerous,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 

awierstand  that  they  are  getting  less  year  after  year ;  but  we  must  admit  that 

tlai  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  Congregationalism. 

The  weakness  of  Congregationalism  is  made  manifest  in  the  fact  thai 

Aen  is  no  court  whose  decision   will  be  accepted  as  final  on  any  public 

^ttestiott  pertaining  to  the  Churches  generally.     Not  the  internal  affairs  of  the 

ClMDch.    The  case  must  indeed  be  very  exceptional  to  justify  a  Church  in 

€Btnisting  any  court  to  decide  on  her  own  internal  affairs.     But  there  are 

|wUic  questions  in  which  all  the  Churches  are  interested,  and  upon  which 

liKy  may  be  divided  ;  Congregationalism  has  no  court  whose  decision  all  the 

Chtuches  will  accept  as  final ;  and  some  consider  this  to  be  a  weak  point  in 

^r  Church  polity.     Now  I  admit  that  we  have  no  such  court,  and  I  go 

Affther  and  say  that  no  such  court  can  be  establishe<l  consistent  with  our 

piaciples  as  Independents ;  and  I  go  further  still,  and  say  that  it  would  be 

iieither  wise  nor  safe  to  establish  such  a  court  even  if  it  were  possible.     If  it 

it  a  weakness  in  Congregationalism  that  it  has  no  such  court,  it  is  its  strength 

tliat  no  such  a  tribunal  can  be  established.     I  candidly  confess  that  the  several 

fcnas  of  Presbyterianism  can  prevent  or  put  down  these  evils,  at  least  in  part. 

They  have  a  provision  to  prevent  the  formation  of  irregular  Churches ;  to  get  hd 

cfntd  characters  ;  to  interfere  in  cases  where  the  cause  is  dying  under  the  hands 

of  indolent  ministers;  and  to  settle  public  disputes,  although  they  get  more 

troable  with  these  matters  than  we,  who  are  outsiders  of  their  council,  know. 

Their  path  is  far  from  being  pleasant,  and  it  is  not  always  on  still  waters  that 

tbey  sail.     But  I  admit  tliat  they  can  do  these  things  better  than  we  can  do 

•Bder  the  Congregational  order,  with  the  materials  that  we  have  to  deal  with ; 

and  better  than  we  can  do  by  any  attempt  to  perfect  our  organization.     But 

tJKre  is  another  side  to  the  Question.     If  Presbyterianism  can  do  all  these 

tbings,  it  cannot  do  them  without  producing  other  evils,  and  much  greater 

evils  than  anything  produced  by  Congregationalism.     When  speaking  of  what 

Frcibylerianism  is  able  to  do  that  Congregationalism  cannot  do,  we  must 

remember  what  sacrifice  is  made  on  the  liberty  and  right  of  the  Churches. 

Yoa  cannot  combine  the  power  that  is  in  Presbyterianism  with  the  liberty  that 

is  in  Congregationalism  ;  and  the  liberty  of  Congregationalism  is  too  precious 

to  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the  power  that  is  in  Presbyterianism.     If  we 

wish  to  have  the  advantages  of  Presbyterianism,  we  must  also  be  prepared  to 

accept  all  its  disadvantages.     We  must  be  prepared  to  give  to  the  elders  and 

officers  the  power  that  now  rests  in  the  whole  membership.     We  must  remove 

the  final  authority  from  the  Church  to  the  synod ;  we  must  be  prepared  to 
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allow  delegates  appointed  by  the  conference  to  come  and  inquire  into  all  our 
internal  affairs.  We  must  be  prepared  to  accept  all  the  disadvantages  and 
disruptions  that  Presbyterians  have  been  led  into  through  past  ages,  and  that 
have  occasioned  so  much  division  among  themselves.  Are  you  prepared  £nr 
all  this  ?  I  think  not !  Inasmuch  as  all  the  defects  and  weaknesses  of 
Congregationalism  arise  from  the  imperfection  of  men  and  not  from  the 
imperfection  of  the  polity,  ought  not  our  prime  object  be,  not  to  reform 
our  organizations,  but  to  reform  ourselves ;  not  to  perfect  our  machinery, 
but  to  perfect  our  Churches. 

It  is  sometimes  asked  by  some — If  we  admit  that  Congregationalism  is  ihe 
best  form  of  Church  government  for  pure  and  enlightened  men ;  but  inasmudi 
as  there  are  so  many  in  our  Churches  who  are  not  so ;  would  it  not  be  better 
to  adapt  our  form  of  government  to  the  state  of  the  Church  as  it  is,  instead  of 
adhering  strictly  to  a  form  of  government  suited  only  to  a  Church  as  it  onght 
to  be  ?  Would  it  not  be  better,  they  ask,  to  fashion  our  form  of  government 
to  the  condition  of  those  with  whom  we  have  to  do  ?  Why,  they  further  ask, 
do  you  tenaciously  adhere  to  a  polity  adapted  only  to  men  of  high  tone 
religion,  whilst  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  those  who  constitute  the 
Churches  is  only  of  a  common  degree  ? 

I  admit  that  there  is  some  force  in  the  objection.    Congregationauiism 
requires  capacity  for  self-government.     The  system  is  open  to  misuse,  and  in 
the  hands  of  bad  men  can  be  made  the  occasion  of  the  worst  lawlessness.     Bat 
if  we  once  begin  to  fall  from  what  we  consider  the  apostolic  form  of  Church 
polity,  how  far  are  we  to  go  ?    Where  are  we  to  stand  ?    And  what  form  are 
we  to  adopt  ?    Our  friends  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  body  tell  us  that  theii" 
form  is  the  best,   because  it  is  the  most  perfect  combination  of  Congrega* 
tionalism  and  Presbyterianism,  securing  the  advantages  of  both  without  their 
disadvantages  ;  that  it  secures  the  Congregationalism  of  the  Church  by  giving" 
a  vote  to  every  member ;  and  at  the  same  time  securing  the  advantages  oF 
Presbyterianism  by  having  a  final  court  to  appeal  to.     The  Presbyterians 
tell  us  that  the  form  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  is  deficient,  because 
it  gives  too  much  power  to  the  people,  and  allows  them  to  have  votes 
on  things  which  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  ciders  only;  that  the  people 
are  ignorant  and  injudicious,   and  that  the  greatest  safety  to  the    peace 
and  comfort  of   the   Church  depends  on  leaving  its  management   in  the 
hands  of  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  men.     The  Wesleyan  Methodists 
will  have  us  to  believe  that  their  form  is  the  most   perfect;   and  by  far 
the   most   effectual  to   ensure   co-operation,   because    the   whole  authority 
lies   in  the  Conference;    that   the    people    are    taught   that  their   duty  is 
to   obey,   and  not  talk  for  ever  of  their  rights;    and   that  they  avoid  all 
the  troubles  of  Presbyterianism,  by  a  sort  of  moderate   Episcopacy.     The 
Episcopalians  believe  that  their  system  is  of  all  the  most  perfect,  as  it  raises 
the  minister  above  the  people,  and  delegates  all  power  to  his  hand,  and  teaches 
them  to  look  up  unto  him  not  only  as  a  religious  teacher,  but  also  as  a  priest  to 
stand'between  them  and  God.     And  now,  amidst  all  these  opinions,  to  whom 
are  we  to  listen?    And  if  we  begin  to  fall  from  what  we  consider  the  right 
path,  where  will  w^e  stand  ?    And  what  security  is  there  that  will  stand  at  all 
until  we  find   ourselves  in  Rome?    We  believe  that  our  strength  lies  in 
adhering  firmly  to  our  own  simple  form  of  government,  and  do  our  best  to- 
elevate  men  up  unto  it.     Congregationalism  has  a  self-restoring  power  ;  like  a 
well  of  strong  spring,  it  purifies  itself.     It  has  a  provision  to  prevent  our  con- 
ferences, and  associations,  and  unions  from  becoming  mechanical  organizations, 
which  is  the  great  danger  of  every  great  corporation.     Our  Assemblies  assume 
no  legislative  power ;  they  are  not  ecclesiastical  courts  in  any  way ;  they  are 
only  religious  gatherings,  and  all  their  resolutions  have  only  their  reasonable- 
ness to  recommend  them  to  the  Churches.    We  meet  simply  to  encourage  each 
other  to  love  and  good  works,  and  assist  one  another  as  becometh  the  saints. 

I  am  not  at  all  disheartened  at  the  future  of  Congregationalism,  although 
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the  fttmosphere  at  present  may  be  rather  dark  and  cloudy.    The  old  denomi- 
nation has  withstood  great  storms  in  past  ages,  which  many  thought,  at  the 
time,  would  sweep  it  away ;  but,  after  the  storms  had  passed,  it  stood,  like 
the  mountain  of  God.    It  has  often  been  deeply  wounded,  and  that  in  the  bouse 
of  its  friends,  and  some,  at  the  time,  were  afraid  that  it  would  bleed  to  death  ; 
but  it  gpradually  recovered  from  them  all,  and,  in  this  year  of  the  Jubilee  of  the 
Coi]^r^;ationsd  Union,  it  takes  hold  on  a  work  that  no  one  would  undertake 
bat  a  giant  conscious  of  his  power.     Our  denomination  has  a  glorious  history 
to  look  back  upon.    Everv  impartial  historian  will  admit  that  the  Indepen- 
dents saved  the  life  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  our  country  in  the  days  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Commonwealth  ;   and  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  b^inning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Old 
Presbyterians  d^enerated  into  Arianism  and  Socinianism,  the  Independents 
defended  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  kept  the  lamp  burning  in  the  temple 
of  the  Lord,  in  the  long  and  dark  night,  until  the  dawn  of  the  great  revival, 
when  England  was  stirred  by  the  powerful  preaching  of  Whitfield  and  Wesley ; 
ivhen  Ralph  and  Ebenezer  Erskine  appeared  like  burning  and  shining  lights 
in  Scotland  ;  and  when  Harris  and  Rowlands  put  all  Wales  on  fire.     Its  past 
history  calls  upon  us  to  thank  God,  and  through  the  mist  and  clouds  of  the 
present  look  to  the  future  and  take  courage.     The  greatest  weakness  to 
Congregationalism  is  irreligious  men  in  the  Churches.     This  has  been  the 
bitter  root  in  all  ages,  and  this,  in  these  days,  more  than  any  other,  eats  up  their 
strength  ;  and  our  great  need  is  a  pouring  of  the  Spirit  from  on  high  to  revive 
QHritual  religion  in  our  Churches,  and  then  Congregationalism  will  *'look 
locth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an 
amy  with  banners." 

Rev.  Dr.  Rees,  of  Swansea,  delivered  an  address  on 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  AND  THE  PROSPECTS  OF  CONGREGATIONALISM 

IN   WALES. 

Congregationalism  in  the  Principality  arose  gradually  from  a  small  begin- 
ning to  its  present  strong  and  flourishing  condition.     The  first  Church  was 
fonned  in  November,  1639,  and  for  the  first  ten  years  the  Congregational  was 
the  only  Dissenting  body  in  Wales.     In  1649,  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Chnrches  became  Baptists,  and  that  aroused  a  hot  baptismal  controversy,  and 
led  to  the  formation  of  several  Baptist  Churches  in  South  Wales,  which 
became  the  second  Dissenting  body.     The  heat  with  which  the  controversy  on 
baptism  was  carried  on  soon  led  some  of  both  parties  to  run  to  the  extreme  of 
ejecting  water  baptism  altogether,  consequently  a  third  Dissenting  sect,  the 
yotkers,  appeared  in  165 1.    These  three  denominations,  though  disagreeing 
OQ  some  points  of  doctrine  and  ritual,  agreed  to  suffer  persecution  undaun- 
tedly, and  to  stand  heroically  for  civil  and  religious  liberty.     The  Congrega- 
tion^, bdng  the  oldest  Dissenting  body  in  Wales,  has  also  in  all  ages  been 
the  strongest.     At  the  outbreak  of  the  great  Methodist  revival,  in  1735,  a 
laige  number  of  the  most  active  and  zealous  members  of  the  Congregational 
Chnrches  joined  the  new  body,  and  became  the  leaders,  the  lay  preachers  and 
the  superintendents  of  the  newly-formed  Methodist  Societies,   under  the 
Methodist  clergymen.     It  is  a  fact  worthy  to  be  remembered  that  all  the 
Methodist  Congregations,  during  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  the  history  of 
that  body,  were  gathered  in  neighbourhoods' already  occupied  by  Congrega- 
tionalists,  and  therefore  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  of  Wales  are  to  be  regarded 
qmte  as  much  an  offshoot  from  the  Congregational  Churches  as  from  the 
rarish  or  Episcopal  Churches. 

The  most  unprosperous  period  in  the  history  of  Congregationalism  in 
Wales  was  from  the  rise  of  Calvinistic  Methodism  in  1735  to  the  year  1790. 
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Tiading  that  the  clerical  Methodists  were  attracting  considerable  numben  of 
the  best  members  of  their  congregations  from  them  many  of  the  Congregational 
ministers  became  sour  and  openly  opposed  the  revival,  especially  wlutt  they 
called  the  extravagancies  of  the  Meth(>dists.     Many  of  them  gradoally  reercd 
to  Pdagianism,  .Arianism,  and  ultimately  to  Unitarianism.     In  conseqnence  of 
that  many  flourishing  congregations  declined  until  the  meeting-houses  wete 
almost  deserted.    But  the  majority  of  the  ministers  and  the  Cliurches  adhered 
futhfnlly  to  the  orthodox  principles  of  their  Puritan  fore&thers,  and  between 
1780  and  1790  several  young  men  of  extraordinary  ability  as  preachers  entered 
the   ministry;    and  from  that  time  to  the  present  the  denomination  ha& 
gained  strength  with  almost  uninterrupted  strides.    In  1795  the  number  of 
our  places  of  worship  throughout  the  Principality  was  under  200,  now  their 
number  is  1,071.     Though  our  places  of  worship  are  about  six  times  as  many 
as  they  were  eighty-six  years  ago,  and  the  number  of  our  ministers  ten  times 
as  many  as  they  were  .then,  yet  vrt  have  not  gained  ground  in  every  respect. 
Our  forefathers  were  greatly  ahead  of  us  in  their  scriptural  knowledge  and 
zeal  for  Evangelical  doctrine.      Dr.  Gcoige  Lewis,   in  1797,   published  a 
*'  Body  of  Divinity,"  a  ten  shilling  volume,  and  sold  8,000  copies  of  it  in 
Wales,  when  the  congr^ations  were  comparatively  small  and  less  than  two 
hundred  in  number,  but  no  writer  in  the  present  day  would  be  able  to  circnlate 
3.000  copies  of  a  book  of  that  nature  in  nearly  eleven  hundred  congregations 
Our  love  for  the  Bible  and  Bible  doctrines  is  far  from  what  it  should  be  and 
what  it  was  in  our  Churches  a  generation  or  two  ago.     We  have  also  to  a  sad 
degree  lost  the  heavenly  warmth  and   animation  which  characterized  the 
services  of  our  conc^regaiions  in  years  past.     It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  our 
Churches  have   had  no  general  and  powerful  revival   for  the  last   twenty 
years,  while  our  nation,  from  1735  lo  the  year  1861,  had  been  blessed,  on 
an  average,  every  ten  years  with  refreshing  revivals. 

While  we  have  thus  to  deplore  our  shortcomings,  in  several  important 
respects,  we  have  some  grounds  of  comfort.  Our  pulpits  have  never  been 
filled  at  any  former  period  of  our  history  with  such  a  number  of  able  and 
devoted  preachers  as  ihey  are  at  present.  Our  Churches  have  also  wonder- 
fully imiTTOved  in  their  taste  in  the  erection  of  neat  and  commodious  places  of 
worship,  and  in  the  liberality  of  their  contributions  towards  the  expense  of  such 
erections.  Fifty  years  ago  wealthy  congregations  felt  satisfied  with  unsightly 
buildings  like  their  bams,  and  a  debt  of  a  thousand  pounds  on  their  chapel 
would  be  almost  sufEcient  to  throw  the  minister  and  his  deacons  into  hysterical 
nts.  In  the  present  day  the  most  rural  districts,  as  well  as  the  towns  and 
villages,  have  fine  buildings  which  are  real  ornaments  to  the  country,  and  a 
debt  of  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  is  soon  wiped  off  by  ccmgr^rations  of 
working  men  without  troubling  any  one  out  of  their  own  district  for  help. 

With  nearly  eleven  hundred  convenient  places  of  worship,  nearly  six 
hundred  ministers,  and  about  two  hundred  thousand  members  and  adherents^ 
the  future  of  Congregationalism  in  Wales  will  be  glorious  beyond  description* 
provided  lot  arc  soon  bhssed  vj:th  such  an  abundant  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  will  make  our  C/iurc/ws  too  spiritual  and  holy  for  ungodly  tmn  t& 
remain  within  ihctn.  At  present  we  have  in  Wales,  as  well  as  in  England,  Jt 
number  of  restless,  noisy  ]ieoplc  who  oppose  every  kind  of  union  and 
co-operation  for  the  public  good,  and  charge  tho%  who  unite  in  schemes  to 
promote  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  denomination  with  insidious  attempts 
to  undermine  the  independency  of  the  Churches.  Until  these  persons,  who 
seem  to  regard  the  term  independency  as  s}*nonymous  with  tsolatitm  and 
confusion^  are  either  converted,  or  driven  out  of  the  Churches  by  the  bumiog^ 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  we  cannot  expect  the  glorious  future  we  pray 
and  hope  for.  May  the  I>ord  grant  that  the  day  shoald  soon  dawn  in  which  it 
is  promised  "  that  there  shall  be  no  more  the  Canaanite  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts." 

The  Rev.  E.  Herber  Ev.\ns,  who  was  received  with  much 
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enthusiasm,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speakers,  which  was 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  Owen  Evans  (Llanbrynmair)  and  passed. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Roberts  moved — 

That  this  meetincr  desires  to  express  its  profound  pleasure  in  seeing  Henry 
Richard*  Esq.,  M,F.  for  Merthyr  Tydfil,  in  their  midst  once  more,  and 
conveys  to  him  their  sincere  thanks  for  occupying  the  chair  and  the  excellent 
address  he  had  delivered.  Further,  their  prayer  is  that  he  may  have  many 
years  yet  to  live  to  serve  the  nation  and  the  world,  to  forward  the  cause  of 
freedom,  peace,  Justice,  and  religious  equality  in  the  future,  as  he  has  so 
Cuthfully  and  unflinchingly  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Roberts  referred  to  the  action  of  the  chairman  in  regard  to 
education  in  Wales,  and  said  that  as  Welshmen  they  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  a  university  of  tlieir  own. 

Dr.  A.  Emrys-Jones,  in  seconding  the  motion,  referred  to 
Mr.  Richard's  life-long  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education,  peace, 
religion,  and,  last  but  not  least,  to  the  vindication  of  the  Welsh 
character  against  the  calumnies  so  often  brought  against  it  by  the 
Tory  press  on  account  of  its  Nonconformity  and  liberalism. 
(Aj^ause.) 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  expressed  the  extreme  satisfaction 
it  gave  him  to  be  present  with  them  that  evening,  for  he  believed 
the  old  land  and  the  old  language  became  dearer  to  him  as  he 
grew  older.  Mr.  Roberts  had  referred  to  the  service  ho  had 
rendered  to  his  country  in  the  matter  of  education.  He  hoped 
something  would  come  out  of  it  that  would  prove  a  lasting 
Messing.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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THE  SECOND  SESSION. 

The  Second  Session  of  the  Union  was  held  on  Wednesday 
morning,  October  5th,  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Dr.  Allon  in  the 
chair. 

Theiiymn  commencing 

Befor^  Jehovah's  awful  throne 

having  been  sung,  the  Rev.  Edwin  R.  Barrett  offered  prayer. 
After  another  hymn  had  been  sung,  the  names  of  the  ministers  and 
laymen  to  form  the  Reference  Committee  were  read  and  agreed  to. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hannay  :  I  have  to  repair  an  omission  of  yesterday. 
In  submitting  to  you  the  names  of  delegates  from  other  bodies 
and  other  countries,  I  neglected  to  propose  that  those  gentlemen 
should,  during  these  Sessions,  be  constituted  members  of  the 
Assembly,  and  be  invited  to  take  part  in  all  our  deliberations. 
(Applause.)  This  neglect  I  now,  with  your  leave,  repjair  by 
submitting  this  proposal. 

Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  agreed  to. 

THE  JUBILEE   FUND. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hannay  :  It  is  now  my  duty  to  submit  to  you  a 
statement  at  the  instance  of  the  Jubilee  Fund  Committee.  The 
work  of  that  committee  is  not  in  a  stage  which  requires  or  would 
justify  the  formality  of  a  report,  but  it  is  desirable  that  information 
should  be  given  to  the  Assembly  of  the  steps  which  have  been 
taken  by  the  committee  for  the  realization  of  the  objects  of  its 
appointment,  of  the  degree  of  success  withal  which  has  attended 
those  steps,  and  of  the  practical  measures  which  the  committee 
contemplates  in  carrying  forward  its  work.  The  committee  is  also 
of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  opportunity  should  be  taken  of 
this  occasion  to  answer  certain  questions  that  have  been  raised 
with  regard  tp  the  whole  project  of  a  Jubilee  Fund,  and  to  deal 
with  certain  misapprehensions  which  are  known  to  exist,  and 
which,  if  not  removed,  might  on  the  one  hand  restrict  giving — 
and  that  on  the  part  even  of  the  more  generous  spirits  of  our 
fellowship — or,  on  the  other  hand,  originate  hopes  which  would 
from  the  first  be  doomed  to  disappointment.  I  have,  therefore, 
instead  of  presenting  to  you,  as  the  usual  custom  is,  a  written 
report  which  you  should  be  moved  to  adopt  and  make  your  own, 
but  with  no  view  of  delivering  an  elaborate  address  on  the  subject 
of  the  Jubilee  Fund,  to  present  to  you  at  the  instance  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  as  their  mouthpiece,  an  official  statement  of  facts,  with 
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sucH  expository  and  explanatory  amplification  as  may  be  necessdry. 
I  ingenuously  and  unaffectedly  regret  that  it  has  fallen  to  me  to 
discharge  this  duty.     I  am  physically  and  mentally,  and  in  every 
l)ranoh  and  faculty  and  component  part  of  my  nature,  utterly  unfit 
for  tlie  task  amid  the  diversions — I  was  going  to  say,  and  might 
liave  said  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  the  distractions — 
connected  with  the  meetings  of  the  week.     I  have  not,  however, 
sir,  on  any  former  occasion  found  your  kindness  and  patience  fail 
me,    and  I  cast  myself  upon  these  stays  with  confidence  this 
morning,     (Applause.)     Referring,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  con- 
tributions which  have  been  received  or  which  have-  been  promised 
to  the  Jubilee  Fund,  I  hold  in  my  hand  two  lists,  the  one  a  list 
coataming  the  names  of  ministers,  and  the  other  a  list,  if  you  will 
?llc>w  the  distinction  as  a  mere  convenience  of  speech,  contain- 
ing the  names  of  laymen.     These  lists  are  the  product  of  two 
meetings  of  ministers  and  laymen  respectively  held  in  London  so 
long  ago  as  the  month  of  June  last.     The  lists  severally  originated 
m  those  meetings,  and  have,  for  perhaps  no  other  good  reason 
than  that  which  was  thus  suggested,  been  thus  far  kept  distinct. 
*^e  committee,  when  it  began  to  consider  what  practical  steps  it 
should  take  to  fulfil  the  obJQCt   of  its   appointment,   naturally 
^^i^^ed  among  others  to  the  pastors  of  the  churches  for  sympathy 
^^   advice.     It  was  on  this  prompting  that  the  ministerial  nieet- 
^^   "Was  summoned  in  London.     At  that  meeting  no  appeal  was 
'^cie  to  ministers  for  contributions.     We  sought  sympathy  and 
JjOUnsel ;    but    opportunity    to    contribute    was    not    denied — 
'l^^ghter) — and  as  certain  more  opulent  brethren,  our  honoured 
Sr^irman  among  the  rest,  had  spontaneously  tendered  contribu- 
*ons — the  fact  was,  I  believe,  in  a  modest  way  announced  to  the 
^^eting,  and  the  response  was,  in  a  high  degree,  prompt  and 
^^erous.     I  am  speaking  of  the  meeting  of  ministers  in  London. 
f^^t  the  movement  is  a  national  one,  and  the  committee,  there- 
-^^G,  followed  up  the  meeting  in  London  by  the  issue  of  a  letter 
^  tninisters  in  all  parts  of  the  country.     I  speak  in  the  hearing 
^  brethren  who  received  that  letter  when  I  say  that  neither  in  it 
-l^s  any  appeal  made  for  pecuniary  contributions.     It  was  felt 
*^t  it  would  be  unkind  and  inconsiderate  in  a  letter  which  was 
/^  be  sent  to  pastors  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  village  ministers 
^^ong  the  rest,  to  insert  any  appeal  for  pecuniary  contributions  ; 
^|*t  the  door  was  not  shut  in  the  faces  of  brethren  who  felt  them- 
^^*Ves  moved  to  contribute.     It  was  known  that  some  of  our 
^  *'^thren  in  the  country  were  men  of  ample  income,  and  that  a 
c>^^  of  them  had  the  additional  blessing  of  having  very  small 
^^ilies — (laughter) — and  that  they  might  probably  feel  that  they, 
r^  Veil  as  their  brethren  in  London,  were  able  to  contribute.     It 
^^  known,  too,  that  some  of  our  brethren  in  all  parts  of  the 
^Xintry,  whatever  view  other  men  might  take  of  this  Jubilee 
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celebration,  felt  that  God  was  speaking  to  them  in  it,  and  that, 
remembering  all  the  mercies  of  the  past,  they  were  moved  to  lay- 
hold  on  opportunity  in  the  service  of  God  and  His  Christ  with  a 
firmer  hand  than  ever  heretofore.  It  was  believed  that  some  of 
these  brethren  would  not  be  able  to  refrain  from  contributing. 
And  here,  too,  the  response  was  in  a  high  degree  generous.  I 
hold  the  list  so  far  as  thus  made  up  in  my  hand.  It  is  as  yet  a 
very  imperfect  list.  There  are  71  names  of  contributing  ministers 
in  all,  and  they  contribute  ;^2,i74.  Tried  by  the  standards  with 
which  Lancashire  is  familiar,  the  greater  number  of  these  con- 
tributions may  be  regarded  as  contributions  of  inconsiderable 
amounts.  I  do  not  read  the  details.  They  range  from  one 
amount  of  ;£^2oo  down  to  one  amount  of  J[^i,  is.  (Applause.) 
I  believe  that  cheer  is  meant  for  the  one  guinea.  (Renewed 
applause.)  You  are  accustomed  to  measure  gifts  of  this  kind  not 
by  the  vulgar  standards  of  the  market  place,  but  by  the  standard 
supplied  by  the  teaching  of  the  Master,  and  we  can  well  believe 
that  there  is  no  such  disparity  in  moral  worth  between  the 
gift  at  the  head  of  this  list  and  the  gift  at  the  bottom,  as 
appears  in  the  figures  that  are  used  to  represent  their  material 
value.  Sir,  the  committee  felt  greatly  encouraged  by  these 
ministerial  offerings.  They  seemed  to  bear  the  marks  of  £aith 
and  sacrifice.  There  had  been  questionings  of  which  I  doubt 
not  many  in  this  assembly  had  heard  rumour.  Report  of 
those  questionings  had  reached  the  committee  which  you  had 
charged  with  carrying  this  business  through — questionings  as  to 
whether  any  fund  could  be  collected  at  this  juncture  worthy  of  the 
Congregational  name.  Sir,  the  committee  accepted  these  offerings 
of  the  ministers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  sum  of  which  is 
every  day  being  increased  in  amount,  as  the  answer  of  the  ministers 
to  the  effect  that,  let  this  movement  be  successful  or  not,  they  for 
their  part,  without  waiting  for  a  sign  and  without  too  anxiously 
considering  whether  in  some  matters  they  might  not  have  to  stint 
indulgence,  were  determined  as  Christian  men  and  members  of 
this  great  brotherhood  to  do  their  part.  (Applause.)  Personally, 
I  feel  deeply  grateful  to  the  ministers,  and  in  this  I  but  express 
the  common  feeling  of  the  Special  Committee.  "  It  is  a  ministers* 
question,"  it  has  been  answered  once  and  again  I  am  told,  when 
the  movement  on  which  the  ministers  have  entered  has  been 
passingly  reported — "  It  is  a  ministers*  question  " — as  if  thereby 
to  minimise  the  value  of  their  generous  action.  There  is  an 
obvious  sense,  sir,  in  which  it  is  a  ministers'  question.  The 
pressure  of  a  burdensome  debt,  such  as  it  is'  one  of  the  objects  of 
this  movement  to  remove  upon  a  Church  in  itself  poor,  disables 
that  Church  from  giving  to  its  minister  an  adequate  stipend ;  it  in 
many  ways  besides  robs  his  ministry  of  its  natural  efficiency  by 
spreading  discouragement  among  the  people  in  regard  to  aggressive 
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enterprise.     It  is  a  ministers'  question,  no  doubt    The  paucity 
of  our  resources  for  Church  aid  through  the  confederated  county 
associations,  dooms  the  pastors  of  the  greater  number  of  our 
aided  churches  to  poverty,  with  its  attendant  humiliations  and 
discouragement.     I  repeat  it  is  no  doubt  a  ministers*  question ; 
bat  I  maintain,  sir,  that  it  is  a  ministers'  question  only  inci- 
dentally— ^it  is  a  ministers'  question  only  in  the  second  instance. 
I,  for  my  share,  neither  in  the  history  of  the  Church- Aid  move- 
BMnt  nor  in  the  special  effort  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  have 
been  content,  and  I  trust  my  brethren  who  take  part  in  this  move- 
naent  will  not  be  content  to  put  the  case  of  the  ministers  in  the 
for^^round,  however  touching  some  of  the  incidents  of  their  case 
"^y  be.    This,  sir,  is  a  question  of  the  churches.     (Applause.) 
The  ministers  are  touched,  whether  by  the  poverty  we  seek  to 
'^eve,  or  by  the  aid  which  we  hope  to  administer,  only  through 
^be  churches,  and  as  the  servants  of  the  churches.     The  churches 
^^^    not    appointed    for    the    ministers — the    ministers  were 
appointed   for  the   churches ;    and  what  we,   as  an   assembly, 
representing  the  whole,  have  to  deal  with,  is  the  question  of  the 
P'^^rit  state  of  the  House  of  God  in  England — the  question  of 
the  Dfieet  equipment  of  agency  for  dealing  with  the  English  mind 
^^  Christ's  behalf;  and  we  shall  not  worthily  lay  hold  on  this 
^**^sion,   not  with  the  intelligence,  the  Christian   insight,   the 
j'^S^^animity  which  become  us,  not  in  a  way  that  shall  be  in  a 
*^S<^    sense  p>olitic  and  constructive  unless  we  deal  with  it  frankly 
^  ^  question  which  concerns  the  efficiency  of  the  churches,  and 
not  Ttxercly  or  mainly  as  a  question  that  concerns  the  stipends  of 
the  Uiinisters.     (Applause.)     It  is  time,  however,  that  I  came  to 
^^  laymen's  list.     Well,  I  do  not  like  the  word  **  laymen."     Let 
"k-^^    them  "the  others."    (Laughter.)    I  regret  that  in  presenting 
this  lisj  J  cannot  bring  to  you  the  stimulus  and  gratification  of  a 
F^t  surprise,  especially  with  regard  to  one  leading  item,  the  first 
^ein  of  the  list.     This  I  had  well  intended  ;  but  the  newspapers, 
thoso  sleepless  caterers  for  a  curious  public,  have  a  way,  by  their 
P^^iature  revelations,   of  taking   the  bloom  and  grace  off  the 
offerings  by  which  anxious  officials  hope  to  propitiate  their  con- 
^^\tuents.     So,  sir,  it  has  been  in  this  case  with  regard,  as  I  have 
'**^*d,   to  the  first  contribution  which  I  have  to  announce.     Let 
^^>  before  presenting  the  list  to  you,  however,  and  if  I  address 
-'^U  in  a  somewhat  broken  and  parenthetical  way,  you  will  under- 
.^*^nd  that  the  matter  comes  to  me  broken  and  in  parentheses — 
y  **^Ughtcr) — let  me  exi)lain  the  absence  from  this  list  of  the  names 
^,    Hiany  of  the  most  distinguished  and  munificent  supporters  of 
!^'*->tigregational  institutions  among  us.     'I'he  truth  is  that  these 
^*^nds  have  not  been  applied  to.      The  committee  which  you 
^^Pointed  to  take  charge  of  this  business  is  largely  composed  of 
^^n  who  are  deeply  versed  in  the  strategy  of  benevolent  warfare — 
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(laughter) — and  knowing  that  I  am  comparatively  little  versed  in 
strategy  of  any  kind — (long-continued  laughter) — they  bound  me 
down  to  take  no  steps  in  the  way  of  issuing  a  general  or  public 
appeal  until  they  or  their  friends  had  had  an  opportunity  of  button— 
holing  their  opulent  neighbours  and  talking  to  them  in  a  private 
and  confidential  way  about  this  matter,  so  that  when  I  came  tc^ 
present  a  report  to  you  at  this  meeting  I  should  be  able  to  exhibit 
a  satisfactory  and  an  exemplary  list,  which  would  move  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  bring  largess  to  the  Jubilee  chest.    I  should 
explain  further,  as  indeed  this  reference  partly  explains,  that  this  is  a 
beginning ;  it  is  an  earlier  operation  even  than  that     (Laughter.) 
Well,  you  have  heard  of  the  orator  who  was  nervous  about  the  speech 
he  was  going  to  deliver,  and  who  said,  "  If  you  please  I  will  make  a 
few  observations  before  I  begin."  This  sustains  the  same  relation  to 
our  movement  for  collecting  money  as  the  "few  observations"  did 
to  the  oration.       It  is  preliminary  to  the  beginning — (laughter) — 
confined  all  but  entirely  to  London,  and  taking  only  the  men  of 
light  and  leading  who  are  within  a  very  narrow  radius  around 
that  centre  and  fount  of  light,  the  Memorial  HalL     (Laughter.) 
Putting  it   in   round   figures,    Mr.  Chairman,   this  preliminary- 
towards-a-beginning  list  shows  a  total  of  ;^48,ooo — (applause) — 
making  a  total  of  ;^5o,i74  when  the  ministerial  list  is  included; 
and  these   are  the   items — Mr.  R.  S.   Hudson,  ;;^20,ooo ;  Mr. 
Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  ;£^5,ooo;  Mr.  James  Spicer,  ;£^5,ooo;  the 
four  sons  of  Mr.  James  Spicer  (James,  jun.,  Albert,  Evan,  and 
George),  ;;^i,ooo  each.     I  should  neither  do  justice  to  the  fact, 
nor  to  my  own  feelings,  if  I  did  not  say  that  the  stage  through 
which  we  have  been  carried  in  this  ante-initial  part  of  the  move- 
ment owes  more  than  I  can  express  to  Mr.  Spicer's  assiduity. and 
persistence.     Mr.  W.  R.  Spicer,  ;^5,ooo ;  Mr.  H.  Spicer,  ;;^i,ooo ; 
Mr.  W.  G.   Spicer,  ;£^i,ooo;  Mr.   E.  Spicer,  ;^i,ooo;  Mr.  H. 
Wright,  ;^i,ooo;  Mr.  T.  R.  Hill,  M.P.,  ;^i,ooo ;  Mr.  WiUiam 
Holborn,  ;^5oo;  Mr.  E.  Smith,  ;£^5oo;  Mr.  H.  Brooks,  ;i£^5oo; 
Messrs.  Shepheard  and  Sons,  ;£^5oo ;  the  Congregational  Union, 
;£"5oo.     I  think  that  deserves  a  cheer,  for  this  reason,  that  it 
was  contributed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Union  in  your  name» 
with  a  view  to    meet  working  expenses,   so   that  contributors 
to  certain  objects,  whether  for  the  liquidation  of  chapel  debts,  or 
for  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Church-Aid  Society,  would 
know   that   all   the   moneys    they  contributed,  without    deduc- 
tion for  working  expenses,    would  go   to  the  object  for   which 
they   designed   them.      Mr.    W.    Marten    Smith,    £,2^0  \    Mr. 
Henry  Lee,  of  Highbury,  ;^25o ;    Mr.  William  Coats,  ^200; 
Mr.  Finch  Hill,  ;;^2ooj  Mr.  John  Clapham,  ;^i5o;  Mr.  F.  J. 
Hartley,  ;^io5 ;  Mr.  W.  S.  Card,  ;^ioo;  Mr.  W,  Hazell,  ;^ioo; 
Mr.  H.  B.  Spalding,  ^^o ;  a  lady,  per  Mr.  R.  S.  Hudson,  ^50; 
Mr.  J.  A.  Clapham,  £,2^\  Miss  Edwards,  £,\^\  Mr.  J.  Wilson, 
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£S  >  Mr.  Chamberlain,  ;^5 ;  total,  ^£"48,005.    Now,  having  had 
th&  list  presented  to  you,  and  knowing  exactly  what  it  represents, 
you  will  expect  me  to  say  something  in  regard  to  the  hopes  of  the 
committee  relative  to  the  future,  and  as  to  the  measures  which  it 
proposes  to  adopt  for  the  completion  of  its  work.     The  committee, 
sir,  relies  largely  upon  this  meeting,  upon  the  feeling  here  evoked, 
the  enthusiasm  here  generated,  not  by  this  individual  session,  not 
by  any  poor  statement  which  I  may  make  to  you,  but  by  such 
^lendid  expositions  and  defences  of  our  Congregational  principles 
as  we  had  from  the  chair  yesterday,  and  such  other  influences  as 
^ffl  here  certainly  come  into  play,  tending  to  create  enthusiasm 
in  your  hearts.     But  in  view  of  the  history  and  outlook  of  Con- 
gi^tionalism  the  committee  would  be  blamed  if  it  relied  entirely 
on  spontaneity  or  on  fervour  thus  excited.     We  laud  and  magnify 
^  voluntary  principle  in  all  our  assemblies,  and  we  have  given 
^cellent  illustrations  of  it  in  our  churches  and  in  our  institutions ; 
bnt  we  have  not  "attained,"  neither  are  we  "already  perfect" 
"^e  have  not  climbed  to  the  height  where  Mr.  Muller  sits  con- 
^'iting  passively  to  receive  the  bounty  of  a  nation.     We  use 
'''.Cans  to  stir  up  the  pure  minds  of  our  brethren,  and  this  com- 
''''ttee  would,  no  doubt,  be  blamed  if  means  were  not  used  by  it 
to  build  channels  along  which  the  tide  of  your  beneficence  may 
noK".    One  piece  of  tactic  which  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  is  the 
holding  of  meetings  in  the  leading  centres  of  population — Man- 
f'^^ter,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  elsewhere — similar  to  the  meetings 
"^M  in  London,  if  the  friends  in  these  several  localities  approve  of 
^"^h  a  mode  of  action,  that  there  may  be  added  to  the  list  thus 
prociuced  the  contributions  of  friends  in  these  several  localities. 
T^^n  there  are  two  of  our  brethren,  the  Boanerges  of  Congrega- 
tiatial  dissent,  who  have  agreed  to  attend  meetings  in  different 
P^^s  of  the  country — men  whose  great  abilities  and  intense  zeal 
^d  manifold  energy  we  all  know  to  be  inspired  and  moderated  by 
^fitie  spirit  of  consecration  to  the  service  of  their  brethren — I  refer 
^  Air.  Rogers  and  Mr.   Dale.     (Applause.)     Now  the  Jubilee 
^Und  will  not  be  the  subject  of  the  addresses  which  our  honoured 
"^^^hren  will  deliver  in  different  parts  of  the  countr>'.     Those  will 
'^ge  over  the  wide  field  opened  up  by  the  history,  the  principles, 
"^<i  usages,  the  responsibilities,  the  perils,  the  life  of  the  Congre- 
^Uonal  churches,  in  which  they  will  seek  to  get  at  the  hearts  and 
^^Hsciences  of  the  people  in  regard  to  all  that  concerns  their 
^^^onal  lives  and  their  duty  to  the  churches  with  which  they  are 
Connected.     But  it  has  been  suggested — and  the  suggestion  will, 
*^  far  as  possible,  be  acted  upon — that  in  connection  with  the 
5^eetings  in  the  several  towns  there  should  be  a  meeting  more  or 
*^5s  of  a  social  character — a  meeting  for  breakfast  or  for  some  other 
jollifying  and  humanizing  engagement  where  the  claims  of  this 
^'^d  may  be  brought  home  with  direct  and  cordial  and  kindly 
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Then  it  is  proposed,  sir,   to  let  loose,  if  that  be  a  respectt 
phrase,  a  large  company  of  lecturers  upon  the  land — (laughter) 


who  shall  visit  every  city,  town,  and  village  as  far  as  practicable 
leaving  no   Congregational   church   in   Englancf  or  Wales  ui^c-  .m.  x\ 
visited.     And  here  again  I  ho[)e  I  shall  not  be  misiinderstoo<^  ^c2 
It  will  not  be  the  object  of  these  gentlemen  to  deal  directly  with  tHi^Elfte 
Jubilee  Fund ;  they  will  go  forth  to  break  the  seal  of  ignorant  ^ce 
as  far  as  they  may,  by  which  the  minds  of  a  large  number  even  0/ 

our  Church  members  are  closed  against  the  knowledge  of  tE'  —he 
truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  in  regard  to  the  Church — truth  whi-  ^»ch 
I  take  to  be  only  second  in  imix)rtancc  to  the  truth  as  it  is 
Christ  regarding  the  salvation  of  individual  men.    There  will 
a  great  deal  of  teaching  ;  it  will  be  as  when  a  sower  went  forth 
sow.     Our  brethren  will  carry  with  them  precious  seed  not  to 
reaped  in  their  lifetime,  much  of  it,  but  which  it  may  be  hoj 
will  be  reaped  to  the  glory  of  Christ  in  days  that  are  to  coi 
But  now  it  is  proposed  to  associate  with  this  movement  al< 
certain  politic  sub-action  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  the 
terests  of  this  Jubilee  Fund.    And  let  no  one  present  say  that  this 
a  degradation  of  the  movement     I  fail  to  understand  the  tem['  M^^ 
of  the  men  who  say,  "  Give  us  a  lecture,  but  do  not  say  anythr 
about  money."*     Does  a  man  come  down  intellectually  or  moi 
when  from  speaking  about  principles  he  steps  aside  with  the 
to  provide  the  means  of  their  dissemination,  and  writes  a 
for  ;^5,ooo  ?    No  one  who  has  faith  in  the  truth  for  which 
Congregational  churches  of  England  contend,   no  one 
loyal  to  the  voluntar)'  principle,  will  for  a  moment  allege  that 
so.     (Applause.)     In  addition  to  this  it  is  hoped  that  the  sine — ^P^ 
machinery  of  our  county  association  system  may  be  used  ^' 

promoting  the  interest  of  this  movement,  and  in  general         ^^ 
committee  wish  mc  to  say  in  their  name  that  they  regard  y— ^our 
appointment  as  devolving  on  them  the  duty  of  vigilance  ^^rid 
energy  and   the   exhaustion    of    possibilities.      They  there^^^^ 
propose,  under  the  shield  of  that  appointment,  not  to  worry,      Ti<^^ 
to  torment  the  churches,  but  to  speak  in  a  good  round  ton^^    *^ 
them  as  to  what  their  constituents  regard  as  the  clamant  neecJ-^  ^J[ 
English    Congregationalism    at   this    hour,   and    what    Eng^l*;^^ 
Congregationalism  as  here   represented  expects  at  their  haiTJ 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  labour  involved  in  this — labour  which, 
one  head  or  pair  of  hands  can  hope  to  accomplish.     The  c!0\  ^,,  ^ 
mittce,  looking  at  this  aspect  of  the  matter,  and  with  kin^-^"*^ 
consideration  for  myself  (in  whicli,  whatever  may  be  said  of  cOJ^^^^' 
mittees,  I  have  never  yet  found  any  committee  fail),  have  resoW 
to  apj)oint  an  Assistant-secretary  definitely  for  one  year,  and  tl 
have,  I  believe,  been  well  guided  in  their  selection.     They  ha^ 
found  a  man  who  has  been  abundantly  proved  in  such  servic 
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Rev.  Daniel  Buxford  Hooke,  of  Mold' — (applause)—  who  will 
'Mediately  enter  on  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  office  ; 
in  the  name  of  the  committee  I  heartily  commend  him  to 
i\ir  confidence.     (Applause.) 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  briefly  refer  to  one  or  two  questions 
^Tiat  have  been  raised  in  regard  to  this  movement  as  a  whole,  and 
"^^ieal  with  some  misapprehensions  which  are  known  to  exist.  Since  I 
"^Ome  to  Manchester  several  of  these  misapprehensions  have  been 
Ixrought  pointedly  before  me,  and  I  should  fail  in  my  duty  to  you 
if  I  did  not  for  a  few  minutes  call  your  attention  to  them.     One 
thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  has  surprised  me  above  all  is  that  in 
some  places  the  proposal  to  establish  this  fund  has  been  met  in  a 
temper  which  is  not  familiar  to  us  as  Congregationalists,  whether 
in  our  assemblies  or  in  the  general  discussions  which  attend  our 
united  movements.     Those  of  you  who  read  the  newspapers 
which  interest  themselves  in  our  denominational  movements — 
and  if  I  might  drop  a  parenthesis  into  the  mind  and  heart  and 
right  down  into  the  core  of  the  conscience  of  every  individual 
Congregationalist  who  is  here,  not  confining  my  observations  to 
newspapers — I  would  say  that  we  have  gravely,  perilously,  culpably 
selected  our  own  literature.     I  greatly  wish   a   large  number 
of  us  were  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  newspapers  that  interest 
themselves    in    our    general    movement,   and    of   reading  the 
magazines  and  reviews,  notably  that  ablest,  I  am  apt  to  think,  in 
some  respects,  of  all  quarterlies — the  British  Quarterly  Review^ 
edited  by  our  Chairman.     (Hear,  hear.)     Those  of  you  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  reading  those  newspapers  can  hardly  fail 
to  have  observed  that  the  proposal  of  the  Union  to  signalize  its 
Jubilee  by  forming  a  fund  expressive  of  its  gratitude  to  God  for  His 
goodness  to  the  churches  during  the  last  forty  years,  has  been 
made   the   occasion   on   the   part  of  men  in  different  parts  of 
the  countr)'  who  seem  to  have  grievances,  of  giving  publicit}' 
to  those  grievances — their  dissatisfaction  with  ministers,  old  and 
young,  especially  the  young  ministers — (laughter) — dissatisfaction 
with  deacons,  dissatisfaction  with  churches,  dissatisfaction  with 
<ienominational    committees — some    one    whispers    behind    me 
*'  secretaries."     I  am  getting  a  little  deaf,  but  I  am  always  quick 
^t    catching  anything  about  secretaries.     (Laughter.)     I  should 
Have    noticed    that,    only    the    complaint    is    chronic,    and   I 
thought  it  was  not  worth  while  to  refer  to  it.     These  grievances, 
^ir,  are  made  public  with  a  view  to  bar  the  progress  of  this  move- 
ment for  a  fund  to  strengthen  our  Home  Missionary  agency. 
It   seems  as  if  there  were   somewhere  a  Congregational  cave 
of  Adullam,  and  that  on  the  sounding  of  the  first  note  of  the 
trumpet  of  Jubilee,  ever)'  occupant  of  the  cave  was  inspired  to 
"write  to  the  Nonconformist  and  Independent,     (Laughter.)     I  do 
not  know,  sir,  that  we  have  any  reason  to  complain  of  this.     It 
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should  not  cause  anywhere  irritation  or  resentment  It  is  just 
such  an  incident  as  one  might  expect  in  the  working  of  our  free 
institutions.  Nay,  I  make  bold  to  say  that  it  is  an  incident  of  a 
class  which,  if  well  used,  tends  to  keep  the  air  about  us  clear  and 
our  life  sweet,  and  ultimately  to  secure  for  us  greater  stability  and 
more  satisfactory  progress.  We  remember  that  in  that  long  par- 
liamentary struggle  to  which  England  owes  her  liberty  and  to 
which  through  England  other  nations  owe  their  liberties — the 
stout,  brave  Commons  stood  out  for  redress  of  grievances — in- 
sisted on  their  Petition  of  Right  before  they  would  vote  supply. 
(Laughter.)  Though  it  cannot  be  said  there  is  a  strict  parallel 
here,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  surely  such  a  resemblance  as  at  least 
shows  that  our  brethren  are  good  Englishmen  :  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  they  gave  us  the  opportunity  of  knowing  who  they  are,  we 
should  find  that  they  are  earnest  Christians  and  good  Congrega- 
tionalists ;  and  on  the  assumption  that  they  are,  I  would  ask  them 
to  consider  in  the  first  place  whether  they  are  acting  wisely, 
whether  they  are  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  brotherhood,  when 
a  great  common  denominational  movement  is  on  foot,  to  bring 
up  private  and  local  grievances  to  bar  the  way.  I  ask  them  to 
consider  what  the  effect  is  on  those  who  are  outside,  what  the 
effect  even  on  timid  and  questioning  souls  within.  The  effect, 
sir,  is  in  my- judgment  most  pernicious.  An  eruption  on  the  body 
of  a  village  church  in  some  Yorkshire  dale,  described  in  bitter 
terms  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  pages  of  the  newspaper,  is 
taken  and  commented  upon  throughout  the  county  as  if  it  were  a 
cancer  on  the  body  of  English  Congregationalism.  A  young 
minister  fails  in  his  first  charge  down  in  the  Black  Country ;  this 
is  so  described  in  the  pages  of  the  newspaper,  by  an  anonymous 
writer,  as  to  give  the  impression  that  there  is  creeping  paralysis 
in  the  Congregational  ministry  of  England.  Not  a  few  of 
the  questionings  of  that  kind,  which  we  have  among  ourselves, 
and  which  we  hear  from  outsiders,  we  owe  to  these  anonymous 
writers.  Gentlemen,  put  your  names  to  your  letters !  (Applause.) 
We  should  know  then  whence  they  came,  and  what  is  the 
precise  amount  of  value  that  is  to  be  attached  to  them. 
Though  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  purging  myself  publicly 
of  imputations  that  are  made  in  regard  to  me,  I  may  say  that  I 
have  heard  again  and  again  that  anonymous  contributions  in  the 
newspapers  bearing  on  our  denominational  affairs  are  reputed  to 
be  from  my  hand.  Now,  I  never  wTOte  an  anonymous  letter 
except  one,  and  that  was  when  I  was  a  boy  at  school,  threatening 
my  master.  (Laughter.)  This  good  record  I  mean  to  keep  to 
the  end. 

Now,  turning  from  the  question  of  the  temper  in  which 
some  friends — they  are  few — have  received  this  movement,  I 
have  to  refer  to  a  grave  misapprehension  of  an  acrid  kind  which 
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^*^  Appeared  and  got  into  vogue  to  some  extent.     It  is  alleged 
th^  the  Congregational  Union  in  this  year  of  its  Jubilee,  after  due 
deliberation,  in  view  of  the  great  work  that  lies  to  its  hand  in 
c^^^ngdizing  England,  has  but  one  word  to  speak,  and  that  is  to 
^k.  for  money.     "  Give  us  money,"  it  is  said  in  so  many  words 
by  this  impugner  of  his  brethren's  wisdom  and  common  sense 
and  Christian  feeling,  "  Give  us  money,  and  we  will  make  all 
^ings  new."     Now,  sir,  I  shall  not  flatter  this  representation  by 
calling  it  caricature ;  it  wants  that  felicitous  suggestion  of  resem- 
blance which  caricature  must  always  have  to  make  it  effective. 
(Laughter.)     Sir,  the  Congregational  churches  have  from  the  first 
^or  their  efficiency  in  serving  Christ  relied  upon  the  moral  power 
of  their  spiritual  life.     (Hear,  hear.)    They  have  relied  on  the 
fidelity  of  their  ministers  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
^^d  to  the  duties  of  the  Christian  pastorate ;  they  have  relied 
^^  the  presence  of  Christ  in  their  assemblies;  they  have  relied 
^^  the  power  of  the  Divine  Quickener.     And  in  this  they  are  not 
^hanged.     Our  assemblies  from  year  to  year  are  witnesses  that 
ftey  are  not  changed.     Every  individual  church  in  the  land  is  a 
?'*tness  that  in  this  we  are  not  changed — witnesses  by  no  means 
'^.'^Itless — much  work  in  them  all  marred  by  imperfection — but 
fitnesses  still  that  we  esteem  ourselves  nought  to  serve  Him  who 
'oved  us  and  gave  Himself  for  us,  apart  from  His  living  presence 
^nd  inspiration.    It  is  not  true,  sir,  that  we  have  relied  upon  money. 
L.    ^ould  be  a  course  which  might  well  be  questioned — if  our 
^'iUrches  had  departed  from  their  original  and  traditional  con- 
^<^ntion  that  the  churches  of  Christ  should  be  composed  only  of 
'^^ri  and  women  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  mind  through  the 
^^^t"h  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  if  our  ministers  had  ceased  to  preach 
T^^rist  and  Him  crucified — that  we  should  then  seek  to  gather 
^g<ither  and  brace  up  our  too  obviously  decaying  energies  by 
Rising  a  large  fund.     But,  sir,  there  is  no  such  proposal  before 
i^^   Congregational  Churches  of  England.    (Hear,  hear.)    Whatis^ 
^^^   fact?     Not  fully  to  re-state  the  case  of  this  Jubilee  Fund, 
*^a.t,  in  brief,  is  it  ?     For  several  years  the  feeling  has  been 
^^^>^-ing  among  us  that  our  Home  Missionary  service  is  imperfectly 
^^ri'Uipped,  that  we  have  too  large  a  number  of  small  and  struggling 
*^ViTches  which  are  not  able  sufficiently  to  maintain  among  them- 
^^^ves  the  ministration  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  our  resources  for 
^^  ^^ing  these,  and  for  the  prosecution  in  general  of  our   home 
j^^^^rt,  are  neither  well  developed  nor  wisely  distributed.     For  the 
^^"t  five  or  seven  years  we  have  been  engaged  in  strenuous  and 
^^ost  continuous   effort   to   reorganize  our    Home  Missionary 
■*^ice.     While   we  are  engaged  in  this  work,  sir,  our  Jubilee 
^^^^^urs  ;  and  we  are  led  to  look  back,  to  look  forward,  to  look  all 
?^^0\ind.     The  Assembly  deems  it  fitting  that  the  Jubilee  should 
^   signalized  by  the  raising  of  a  fund,  expressing  its  sense  of  the 
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goodness  of  God  to  the  church  during  the  last  fifty  years — a  fund 
to  be  used  in  the  service  of  God  trough  the  churches.     The 
committee  which  you  appointed,  among  its  very  earliest  sittings, 
moved  by  the  instructions  it  had  received,  felt  that  it  lay  upon  it 
to  consider  how  the  fund  to  be  raised  could  be  best  applied,  and 
it,  sir,  concluded,  without  recording  any  formal  resolution,  that 
the  pressing  question  of  the  time  for  English  Congr^;ationalists 
was  the  religious  condition  of  England  and  the  ix)wer  of  our 
churches  to  deal  efficiently  with  that  condition.     I  ask  you  here, 
brethren,  to  consider  how  the  matter  stands.     After  generations 
of  earnest  labour,  in  which  good  and  zealous  men  have  expended 
their  strength  to  get — have  devised  all  kinds  of  ingenious  expedients 
for  getting — into  living  contact  with  the  mind  of  the  people,  a  vast 
majority  of  the  people  is  still  untouched  by  the  power  that  saves. 
Look  at  the  great  working  class.     I  do  not  ask  you  to  glance  at 
it  for  more  than  a  moment.     That  class  is  steadily  rising  in 
intelligence ;  it  is  rising  in  political  influence  ;  I  am  apt  to  think 
from  very  recent  signs  that  it  is  pressing  upward  in  the  matter  of 
self-control  and  moral  dignity.     (Hear,  hear.)     I  consider  the 
example  set  by  a  late  session  of  working  men  in  London,  when 
the  spirit  of  their  assembly  was  invaded  in  a  corrupt  and  illicit 
way,  an  example  which  might  well  be  copied  by  certain  dignified 
assemblies  which  I  refrain  from  naming.     (Applause.)     I  believe 
that  we  may  take  it  as  a  sign  for  which  we  all  ought  to  thank  God 
that  under  the  power  of  that  Christian  civilization  which  is  not  yet 
direct  saving  and  regenerative  power,  which  is  on  all  the  life  of 
England,   the  working  class  is  steadily  pressing  up  in   moral 
strength  and   moral   dignity.      But  where  are  the   signs    that 
it  is  being  leavened  with  the  power  of  faith  and  godliness? 
We  know,  alas  too  well !  that  it  is  not  so.     I  must  not  detain 
you  to  speak  of  other  classes.      But  here  is  the  state  of  Eng- 
land in  regard  to  religion ;  here  are  our  churches ;  we  assume 
their  equipment  for  the  service  in  the  way  of  soundness  of  the 
faith,  fair  purity  of  fellowship,  and  earnestness  of  purpose;  but  we 
fmd  them  crippled,  we  find  a  large  number  of  them  crippled  by 
burdens  and  poverty.     I  told  you  at  our  meeting  in  May  that 
there  is  ;^5oo,ooo  debt  upon  our  churches  in  England.     That 
means  ;j^25,ooo  drawn  annually  from  their  poor  resources  to 
meet  the  obligations  of  this  debt,  and  so  diverted  from  the  proper    ' 
work  of  a  church.     I  told  you  that  there  are  over  40  per  cent  of 
our  ministers  who  have  less  than  what  is  regarded  among  us  as 
the  minimum  adequate  salary.     Now  the  committee,  looking  at 
this  state  of  things,  said,  "  Could  we  but  utilize  the  jubilee  year 
by  taking  away  the  bonds  by  which  many  of  these  churches  are 
bound,  by  undoing  their   burdens,  by  removing  this   load  of^ 
poverty,  and   setting  them  free  to  work  among  the  people,  we 
should  be  expressing  to  God  in  a  form,  than  which  surely  tiiere 
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could  be  none  more  fitting,  the  gratitude  we  feel  to  Him  for  His 
goodness  in  the  past."  (Applause.)  This  is  the  spirit  of  the 
movement  It  is  not  a  base  reliance  on  money  power,  but  an 
effort  by  means  of  the  generous  aid  of  those  to  whom  God  has 
given  money,  to  set  a  crippled  moral  power  free  to  do  the  work 
for  which  a  misguided  and  suffering  people  wait 

There  are  very  many  other  misapprehensions,  and  there  is  one 
to  which  I  think  I  ought  to  refer  for  a  moment     Some  friends 
seem  to  fear  that  this  Jubilee  Committee  is  about  to  be  constituted 
as  a  permanent  and  administrative  body,  which  shall  have  authority 
m  some  respects  over  the  Churches,  which  shall  set  up  ministers 
hare,  and  put  down  ministers  there,  according  to  its  own  uncon- 
trolled and  it  might  be  revolutionary  will.     Now,  there  could  be  no 
more  gross  misconception  of  the  spirit  and  scope  of  this  movement. 
Take  the  several  items,  the  headings  of  the  columns  of  the  form 
which  has  been  prepared  for  recording  contributions.    It  is  a  well- 
prepared  document,  and  it  is  at  the  service  of  brethren  in  this  meet- 
ing— (laughter) — who  may  wish  to  record  their  contributions  on  it. 
There  is  a  column  for  contributions  to  the  Church- Aid  Society, 
another  for  contributions  for  the  liquidation  of  chapel  debts,  and 
a  third  for  contributions  for  other  objects,  local  or  general*     All 
moneys  contributed  and  destined  by  you  for  the  Church- Aid  Society 
will  pass  over  into  the  exchequer  of  that  society,  be  administered  .by 
its  council  under  the  guidance  and  control  of  the  county  associa- 
tions just  as  if  they  had  been  moneys  paid  directly  into  the  society's 
exchequer.   There  is  no  question  of  this  Jubilee  Fund  Committee 
originating  a  poUcy  of  its  own  or  becoming  an  independent 
administrative    body.      Every  penny  contributed   through   this 
Fund  for  the  Church-Aid  Society  will  be  administered  according 
to  the  methods  and  policy  of  that  society.     In  regard  to  chapel 
debts  the  case  is  somewhat  different      Our  friends  who  may 
contribute  for  chapel  debts  will  probably  in  some  cases  say  that 
they   wish   the  amount    to  go   to  chapels   in   which    favourite 
ministers   preach,   or   to   churches  in   which    they   have   some 
personal  interest.     In  that  case  the  service  of  the  Jubilee  Fund 
will  simply  be  a  clerical  and  book-keeping  service ;  the  money 
will  be  paid  over  to  the  church  for  which  it  is  designed.     If 
the  moneys  are  contributed  generously  and  without  condition 
for  the  liquidation  of  chapel  debts,  then  it  will   be  the  duty 
of  the  committee,  with  the  whole  case  of  the  English  chapel 
debts   before   it,   to   examine  and  arrange  them  according    to 
their  comparative  claims,  and  to  administer  to  the  several  cases 
according  to  their  judgment  of  what  is  equitable  and  best  on  the 
whole.     The  principle  on  which  they  will  proceed  will  probably  be 
this  : — If  an  individual  church  having  ;^i,ooo  debt  can  raise  ;£^7oo, 
^300  will  be  paid  from  the  fund.     In  another  case  it  may  be 


*  For  copy  of  the  Form,  see  Appendix. 
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thatif  the  church  can  raise  ;^3oo,  ;^7oo  will  be  paid ;  everything 
depending  upon  the  merits  of  the  case.     I  have  before  me  a  case 
from  a  friend  who  is  a  munificent  contributor  to  the  fund,  and 
who  has  already  in  the  bank  under  the  name  of  the  Jubilee  Fund, 
;^4,ooo.     A  portion  of  this,  it  is  suggested,  should  be  given  to  a 
chapyel  where  I  believe  there  is  a  conflict  that  need  not  surprise  one 
between  English  and  Welsh  elements.     It  is  a  marvel  to  me  how, 
considering  that  our  Welsh  brethren  will  continue  to  speak  and  think 
in  Welsh,  anybody  can  ever  agree  with  them.   (Laughter.)   These 
brethren  have  come  to  a  wise  and  politic  arrangement     They 
propose  that  one  of  the  sections  should  take  the  chapel  over  and 
pay  a  consideration  to  the  other  section  that  should  build  a  chapel 
for  itself.     The  friend  who  has  placed  this  money  in  our  hands 
suggests  that  on  the  supposition  that  a  ;;^i,ooo  is  needed  for 
this  operation  the  committee  should  offer  ;;^5oo,  if  the  friends 
on  the  spot  will  raise  another  ;:£^5oo;  and  so  the  matter  will  be 
settled,  and  we  shall  have  two  churches  where  it  is  believed  two 
churches  are  needed  instead  of  one,  the   members  of  which 
cannot  get  on  together.      Then    in  regard  to  the  local  and 
general   objects,   the  matter  is   extremely  simple.     I  am  told, 
though   I  have  not  myself  been  assailed,  that  a  perfect  flood 
of  circulars  has  gone  out   through  the  land  from  one   society 
and  another  pathetically  asking    to  be    remembered    in    this 
jubilee  movement.     I  have  no  kind  of  objection  personally,  and 
the  committee  has  no  objection  to  this  action.     It  is  believed 
you  will  be  able  to  defend  yourselves  against  anything  that  is 
unreasonable,  and  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  Jubilee  Fund 
will  be  answered  if  our  burdened  institutions  of  any  class  in 
any  part  of  the  country  shall  be  relieved. 

Now,  there  is  just  one   other  point.      I    should   not  refer 
to   it  if  it    were   not  important.      Some  friends  fear  that   we 
are    about    to    crush    out    of   existence,   by    some  sharp  and 
sudden  process,  the  weaker  churches  in  all  parts  of  the  land. 
Other  friends  are  afraid  that  we  are  about  unduly  to  encourage 
the  continued  existence  of  churches  which  have  long  passed 
beyond  all  intelligent  hope  of  further  fruitful  service,  by  per- 
manently subsidizing  the  ministers  from  a  central  fund.     I  need 
hardly  say  to  you  that  nothing  hard,  nothing  ungenerous,  will 
be  done  in  the  sudden   withdrawal  of  support  from  churches 
with  regard  to  which  no  further  hope  can  be  entertained  that  they 
will  render  good  service,  nor,  I  am  sure,  will  the  committee 
entrusted  with  the  arrangement  of  your  affairs  take  any  steps  that 
would  tend  to  subsidize  unwisely  churches  that  have  not  the  energy 
of  life  and  the  pledge  of  a  future  in  themselves.     But  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  asking  you  to  consider  whether  there  is  not 
ample  evidence  that,  as  a  body,  we  want  a  policy  touching 
Church  extension,  Church  aid,  and  Home  Missionary  effort.     I  do 
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not  mean  a  policy  that  shall  originate  with  a  central  authority,  and 
be  enforced  by  it,  or  that  shall  be  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our 
Congregational  system,  but  a  policy  that  shall  be  profoundly  con- 
sidered, be  unanimously  adopted  by  us,  simply  as  a  method  of 
free  co-operation.  And  I  ask  why  we  should  not  be  on  such 
terms  with  one  another  as  that  we  can  enter  into  council,  and 
frame  such  policy  for  extending  our  system  throughout  the 
land.  We  object  to  the  mechanical  unity  of  the  highly  organized 
churches,  but  we  do  so  on  the  ground  that  we  can  show  them  a 
holier  and  a  better  thing,  the  unity  of  a  true  spiritual  life,  the 
unity  of  a  common  faith  and  inspiration  of  an  accordant  mind 
throughout  the  whole  body;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  in  this 
matter  of  Church  extension.  Church  aid,  Home  Missionary  enter- 
prise, we  have  failed  to  set  this  example  before  the  churches  in 
the  degree  which  our  pretension  demands.  We  want  a  policy, 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  any  policy  we  adopt  should  have  these 
for  some  of  its  leading  features — the  selection  of  sites  and  the 
building  of  churches  in  our  rapidly-growing  urban  populations, 
and  the  generous  support  ab  extra  for  a  time  of  the  ministries 
there  originated;  a  careful,  intelligent  grouping  of  churches  in 
districts  from  which  the  population  is  passing  away,  so  that  several 
churches  in  near  neighbourhood  to  one  another  may  be  consoli- 
<3ated,  or  at  least  united,  under  one  pastorate ; — (applause) — the 
firm  persistent  refusal  of  aid  to  churches  that  are  planted  wrong- 
headedly — (hear,  hear) — where  they  are  not  needed,  where  they 
cannot  render  service  either  to  Congregationalism  or  to  Christ ; 
and  the  subordination  of  our  home  missionary  enterprises  in  a 
greater  degree  than  ever  heretofore  to  the  planting  and  fostering 
of  Congregational  churches.  We  have  carried  our  catholicity  so  far 
that  we  have  actually  been  afraid  to  be  caught  doing  anything  as 
evangelizers  of  England  to  plant  and  foster  Congregational 
churches  lest  anyone  should  suppose  that  we  were  seeking  sec- 
tarian ends.  I  ask  you,  if  our  home  missionary  enterprise  is  to  be 
of  this  incoherent,  sporadic  and  ill-ordered  kind,  where  will  be  our 
Congregational  churches  in  the  future ?  (Applause.)  I  hold  that  the 
policy  of  our  home  missionary  enterprise  ought  in  a  larger  degree 
than  ever  heretofore  to  be  subordinated  to  the  planting  and  the 
fostering  of  churches,  and  in  order  to  this  we  ask  your  generous 
support  in  the  movement  which  is  now  on  hand  The  committee 
will  be  disappointed,  I  think  I  may  say,  I  am  instructed  to  say, 
if  some  friends  here  do  not  anticipate  the  formality  of  an 
application  to  them  for  aid  in  this  movement  by  spontaneously 
recording  their  names  before  they  leave  Manchester.  You  may 
all  believe  that  my  leisure  while  these  meetings  are  current  is  not 
ample ;  but  it  shall  be  enough — I  will  make  time.  Every  hour  shall 
be  two  hours,  for  the  pleasant  labour  of  receiving  contributions  for 
the  Jubilee  Fund    (Applause.)    Gentlemen,  there  are  some  of  you 
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here  who  owe  almost  ever3rthing  you  have  in  this  life,  as  well  as  all 
you  hope  for  in  the  life  to  come,  to  English  Congregationalism. 
(Applause. )  What  has  made  you  successful  men  of  business  you  got 
in  all  probability  in  the  sanctuary,  as  well  as  what  has  been  laid  up  in 
your  hearts,  the  hope  of  a  life  on  high  ;  and  you  are  challenged  to- 
day to  show  that  you  are  not  insensible  of  that  fact.  I  trust  when 
we  meet  again  at  our  next  Assembly  there  will  be  evidence  abundant 
that  you  are  not  insensible.  We  shall  not  all  meet  again.  It 
becomes  us  to  work,  it  becomes  us  to  give  while  it  is  day.  It 
becomes  us  not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  a  single  Divinely- 
appointed  hour  for  service  or  for  giving,  as  I  believe  this  to  be. 
(Loud  applause.) 

I  wish,  before  I  resume  my  seat,  to  say  I  am  painfully  sensible 
of  the  imperfection  of  my  statement  as  a  whole,  and  specially 
that  perhaps  some  of  the  points  that  weigh  more  in  some  of  your 
minds  than  any  I  have  noticed  have  been  entirely  untouched  by 
me,  and  I  think  it  would  only  be  just  to  the  Assembly,  only  just 
to  the  Fund,  that  opiX)rtunity  should  be  now  given  if  any  one  has 
any  question  to  raise,  any  point  to  urge,  or  if  there  be  any  brother 
whose  heart  is  full  who  will  come  to  this  platform  and  speak  his 
mind  to  his  brethren  before  proceeding  to  the  next  business^ 
opportunity  should  be  given. 

Mr.  K  Flaxman  (Fromc) :  I  want  simply  to  ask  Dr.  Hannay 
whether  the  sum  of  money  raised  by  the  Jubilee  Fund  expressly 
for  increasing  the  stipends  of  ministers  will  be  invested,  and  only 
the  interest  of  it  be  given  for  that  purpose,  so  that  we  shall  have 
an  everlasting  endowment  which  some  object  to,  or  whether  there 
will  be  such  an  actuarial  value  taken  that,  say  that  in  30  or  50 
years,  both  principal  and  interest  will  come  to  an  end,  so  that  the 
next  generation  will  have  its  willinghood  to  do,  and  we,  only  take 
upon  ourselves  to  work  for  our  own  generation.     (Applause.) 

Dr.  Hannay  :  This  is  an  exceedingly  important  question.  I 
may  say  at  once  that  there  is  no  intent  on  the  part  of  any  one,  so 
far  as  I  know,  who  has  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  this  movement, 
to  form  a  large  capital  fund,  and  to  continue  the  work  of  the 
Church-Aid  Society  by  administering  the  interest  accruing  there- 
from. An  appeal  was  made  in  some  former  addresses  delivered 
by  myself,  I  believe,  and  others,  for  a  small  working  capital  to 
balance  the  inequalities  that  are  apt  to  arise  in  the  income  of  the 
Church-Aid  Society  owing  to  certain  branches  of  income  failing* 
in  exceptional  years.  For  instance,  duiing  last  year,  whereas  the 
old  Home  Missionary  Society  received,  if  I  rightly  remember, 
something  like  an  average  of  ;^i,5oo  or  ;^  1,800  a  year  from 
bequests,  the  Church-Aid  Society  received  only  ^^300,  and  this  is 
well  known  to  be  an  unsteady  element  in  the  financing  of  all  our 
societies.  It  is  desired  by  the  committee  that  we  should  have  a 
small  working  capital  with  a  view  of  redressing  adverse  balances 
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arising  from  this  cause  from  year  to  year,  and  perhaps  to  provide 
working  expenses ;  but  beyond  that  it  is  not  desired  that  any  capital 
sum  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church-Aid  Society, 
or,  as  I  believe,  at  the  disposal  of  any  of  the  societies  connected 
with  the  Congregational  body,  other  than  those  that  exist '  No 
doubt  a  difficulty  will  present  itself  say  at  the  close  of  five  years. 
The  contributions  that  are  here  given,  I  ought  to  have  explained, 
are  payable  in  equal  instalments  over  three  or  five  years,  at  the 
option  of  the  donor.  Now  suppose  there  came  into  the  Church- 
Aid  Society  through  this  movement,  an  additional  ;^3o,ooo  a-year 
for  five  years,  and  at  the  end  of  the  five  years,  that  ;;^ 30,000  of 
additional  income  being  spent,  the  income  suddenly  dropped 
down  to  its  old  level,  we  should,  no  doubt,  be  placed  in  a 
difficulty,  and  the  committee  will  have  to  consider  the  work  of  their 
administration,  in  view  of  that  difficulty.  But  I  hold  that  their 
great  hopye  lies  in  this,  that  this  movement  and  the  genial,  gracious 
friction  that  will  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  interest  of  our  principles 
and  in  the  awakening  of  a  sense  of  our  responsibilities  on  the 
Congregational  mind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  during  those  five 
years,  will  steadily  bring  up  the  income  of  our  Church-Aid 
Society,  until  at  the  close  of  the  time  it  will  be  found  we  are 
equal  to  meet  all  our  responsibilities,  and  that  no  shock  will  come 
into  our  administrative  system.     (Applause.) 
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CHURCHES. 

£  The  foUcrwing paper ^  prepared  by  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Church' Aid  and  Home  Missionary  Society^  for  the  Autumnal  Assembly,  loas 
distributed  anumg  the  members,  and  was  taken  as  read.] 

THE  CENSUS   OF    1 88 1    IN    ITS    BEARING    ON    THE   WORK   OF  THE 
CHURCH-AID   AND    HOME   MISSIONARY   SOCIETY. 

On  the  31st  May  the  Executive  Committee  resolved  : — "  That  the  General 
PoTposes  Committee  be  instructed  to  consider  in  what  way  the  facts  brought 
out  by  the  recent  Census  as  to  the  drift  of  the  general  population  may  be  best 
brought  before  the  Executives  of  the  County  Associations  ;  and  lo  ascertain 
by  inquiry  what  provision  is  being  made  by  them  for  supplying  the  religious 
wants  of  the  large  populations  within  their  several  boundaries. " 

The  General  Purposes  Committee  understand  this  minute  to  direct  them, 
first  of  all,  to  consider  in  what  way  the  changes  in  the  population  disclosed  by 
the  recent  Census  affect  the  work  of  the  Society  ;  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
County  Executives  to  this  subject ;  and  to  suggest  measures  by  which  this 
altered  state  of  things  may  be  met  by  the  action  of  the  Associations.  Any 
report  as  to  the  extent  to  which  provision  is  actually  being  made  for  supplying 
the  religions  wants  of  the  largely  increased  population  of  particular  districts 
must  come  after  the  want  has  been  understood,  and  an  opportunity  of 
providing  for  it  has  been  afforded. 

In  connection  with  the  first  part  of  this  requirement,  it  will  not  be  possible 
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for  the  General  Purposes  Committee  to  present  anything  like  a  full  report. 
The  only  Census  Tables  at  present  accessible  arc  those  contained  in  the 
"  Preliminary  Report"  of  the  Registrar-General ;  and  although  they  give 
complete  retiyns  of  the  population  in  counties  and  large  districts,  including 
urban  sanitary  districts,  tliey  give  no  details  as  to  country  parishes.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  to  furnish  any  information  yet  as  to  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  ten  years  in  the  population  q{  partictdar 
agricultural  districts.  Further,  the  districts  and  sul>districts  into  which  the 
country  is  divided  for  registration  purposes  do  not  correspond  with  the 
boundaries  of  towns  and  villages  with  which  we  are  more  acquainted  ;  and 
any  statements  foundeil  on  the  returns  from  them  would  therefore  be  likely  to 
be  misleading.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Committee  thought  it  better 
at  present  to  deal  only  with  counties,  and  with  urban  sanitary  districts,  which 
latter  for  the  most  part  represent  localities  with  which  we  are  already  ^miliar. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  at  the  Census  iti  April,  i88i, 
numbered  25,968,286  persons.  This  was  an  increase  during  the  ten  years 
preceding  of  3,256,020  ;  or  of  14.34  per  cent.  But  this  increase  was  very 
unequally  distributed.  The  whole  country  is  divided  into  2,175  sub-districts 
for  Registration  purposes,  and  in  986  of  these,  or  little  less  than  half,  the 
population  had  declined.  Even  taking  those  counties  in  which  an  increase  is 
reported,  the  rate  of  increase  is  exceedingly  unequal,  ranging  from  31.5  per 
cent  in  the  case  of  Surrey  to  .2  per  cent  in  that  of  Buckinghamshire. 
Of  the  52  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  the  38  which  showed  an  increase 
may  be  divided  into  five  classes,  according  to  their  rate  of  growth.  The  first 
class,  in  which  the  increase  is  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent  and  upwards,  is 
occupied  by  Surrey  alone.  The  second  class,  from  20  to  30  per  cent  increase, 
contains  six  counties  in  the  following  order : — Glamorganshire,  Durham, 
Essex,  Nottingham,  Lancashire,  and  Derbyshire.  The  third  class,  from  10  to 
20  per  cent,  includes  15  counties — Leicester,  York,  Merioneth,  Sussex, 
Warwick,  Kent,  Middlesex,  Cheshire,  Stafford,  Cumberland,  Northumberland, 
Carnarvon,  Worcester,  Northampton,  and  Berkshire.  The  fourth  class,  from 
I  to  10  per  cent,  contains  12  counties — Hampshire,  Monmouth,  Carmarthen, 
Lincoln,  Gloucester,  Hertford,  Flint,  Denbigh,  Suffolk,  Bedford,  Norfolk,  and 
Somerset.  And  four  counties  form  a  fifth  class  in  which  there  has  been  an 
increase,  but  of  less  than  i  percent — Oxford,  Wilts,  Devon,  and  Buckingham, 
in  which  last  the  growth  has  been  only  .2  in  the  100.  Tlie  remaining 
14  counties  show  a  decrease — Shropshire  showing  the  smallest,  represented 
by  .05,  and  followed  in  order  by  Anglesea,  Pembroke,  Cambridge, 
Westmoreland,  Dorset,  Montgomer}',  Rutland,  Hereford,  Brecon,  Cardigan, 
Huntingdon,  Radnor,  and  Cornwall  which  shows  the  largest  decrease, 
represented  by  9.  i  per  cent. 

One  or  two  obsen'ations  may  be  suggested  by  this  rapid  survey  of  the 
increase  and  decrease  of  the  population  on  the  broadest  scale.  Among 
the  counties  which  show  the  largest  increase  are  to  be  reckoned,  first,  those 
in  which  the  Metropolis  is  situated.  The  growth  of  Greater  London — i.f., 
London  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  District — since  the  Census  of  1871,  is 
878,671,  a  number  more  than  equal  to  the  whole  population  of  the  county  of 
Durham.  The  cause  which  has  thus j»q  increased  the  population  of  Surrey, 
Essex,  Kent,  and  Middlesex,  has  probably  largely  affected  that  of  Sussex, 
in  which  many  people  engaged  in  the  business  of  London  reside,  and  where 
Brighton,  of  which  this  is  especially  true,  shows  an  increase  of  15,059.  Then, 
hardly  second  to  the  home  counties,  come  the  great  mining  and  manufacturing 
counties.  Some  of  these  are  partly  manufacturing,  and  partly  agricultural; 
and,  in  proportion  as  agriculture  prevails,  the  rate  of  increase  diminishes, 
until,  where  there  is  any  increase  at  all,  it  has  fallen  as  low  as  .2  per  cent. 
With  one  exception,  the  counties  which  show  an  absolute  decrease  are  purely 
agricultural.  That  exception  is  Cornwall,  where  the  remarkable  diminution 
of  the  mining  population  has  been  going  on  in  an  increasing  ratio  since  1861 ; 
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ontil  now  the  ^county  has  actually  fewer  people  than  it  had  after  its  first 
great  increase,  reported  in  1S41. 

Another  point  of  importance  in  this  question  of  population,  and  of  special 
interest  in  connection  with  the  work  of  our  Society,  is  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  urban  and  rural  elements,  and  tlie  increasing  ])redominance  of  the 
former  as  compared  with  the  latter.     Our  means  of  comparison  are  limited  to 
the  last  twenty  years,  but  during  that  time  the  urban  population  has  steadily 
advanced  at  the  expense  of  their  country  neighbours.     In  187 1,  sixteen  towns 
hid  each  a  population  exceeding  100,000  ;  but  in  iSSi  no  less  than  twenty- 
one  are  in  tluit  position.     In  1861  there  were  165  dwellers  in  towns  for  every 
hundred  dwellers  in  rural  districts  ;  in  1S71  the  former  number  had  risen  to 
184;  and  in  1881  it  had  reached  199.     So  that,  in  round  numbers,  it  may  be 
sud  that  in  England  and  Wales  at  the  present  day  two-thirds  of  the  people 
rende  in  towns,  while  the  remaining  one-third  will  be  found  scattered  over  the 
agricnltaral  villages  and  hamlets. 

It  appears  to  the  General  Purposes  Committee  that,  in  view  of  these  facts, 
two  questions  should  be  submitted  to  the  Executives  of  the  County  ^Vssocia- 
tions,  without  waiting  for  the  fuller  information  the  more  complete  tables  of 
tlie  Registrar-General  will  furnish  when  they  shall  be  published  in  the  course 
of  next  year. 

I.  Where  Associations  have  been  cliaracterized  by  a  large  increase  of 
population,  they  should  be  asked  whether  they  have  given  attention  to  the 
responsibility  which  this  increase  has  laid  upon  them  ;  whether  they  arc 
niaking  any  provision  for  meeting  this  responsibility  ;  and  if  they  are,  to 
what  extent  they  are  doing  it  ?  A  table  has  been  prepared,  and  is  appended 
to  this  report,*  showing,  first,  the  population  in  the  several  counties  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  their  increase  since  the  Census  t)f  1S71,  and  then 
^e  names  and  population  of  urban  sanitary  districts  in  each,  in  which  the 
population  has  increased  from  1,000  upwards.  It  was  not  thought  necessary 
to  begin  with  a  smaller  increase  than  thLs.  These  urban  districts  have  been 
classified  according  to  the  a<lvance  they  have  made,  and  the  exact  increase  in 
^ry  instance  has  been  given,  so  that  the  Associations  may  have  the  case 
^nipletely  before  them  so  far  as  the  increased  urban  population  is  concerned. f 
A  few  of  the  facts  thus  tabulated  may  be  mentioned  by  way  of  illustration. 
In  doing  so,  however,  London  may  be  omitted,  as  the  London  Union  has 
^ready  called  the  attention  of  its  members  to  the  subject,  and  issued  an 
^•niest  appeal  to  them  to  consider  their  responsibilities  in  the  matter. 

In  Cheshire  there  are  13  towns  which  have  increased  more  than  1,000  in 
population,  and  in  one,  Birkenhead,  the  increase  has  amountcil  to  17,353. 
In  Durham^  there  are  21  towns  with  an  increase  above  1,000,  and  of  these 
''Stockton  has  increased  13,302,  Gateshead  17,246,  and  Sunderland  18,020. 
I9  ^Vanoickshire,  7  towns  have  passed  our  minimum  of  increase ;  one 
district— that  of  Aston  Manor— has  increased  by  19,896  ;  and  Birmingham 
!^  added  56,970  to  its  people.  In  Nottifit^hamshirc^  8  urban  districts  appear 
"i  our  list,  while  the  growth  of  its  county  town  exceeds  that  of  Birmingham, 
^ngno  less  than  57,603.  In  Yorkshire  there  are  66  of  these  towns  :  Hull 
?od  Bradford  have  both  advanced  upwards  of  30,000 ;  and  Shefiield  has 
increased  to  the  extent  of  44,464.  I5ut  Lancashire^  with  all  its  bad  trade  of 
the  last  few  years,  stands  the  highest  in  this  enumeration.     Its   increase, 

*  See  Appendix. 

.,* There  may  be  circumstances  accounting  in  p.art  for  the  larce  increase  in  particular  cases 
*'"ch  are  not  specified  in  the  Registrar-Gone ral's  report,  and  which  cannot,  thercfoic,  be 
!»oted  here ;  such  as  enlargements,  within  ten  years,  of  sanitary  districts.  These  arc  indicated 
I?  ^t  accompanying  Table  thus  *'?'*.  In  other  cases,  also,  large  towns  may  include  more 
^^  one  such  district,  and  the  whole  number  of  the  population  of  the  town  can  only  be 
***'tained  by  adding  together  the  numbers  jgiven  in  two  or  more  districts.  But,  as  the 
~|!?cs  of  the  places  are  given  in  the  table,  this  can  easily  be  done  by  persons  acquainted 
•»*  the  locality. 

J 
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indeed,  has  surpassed  that  of  Inner  London  ;  for  it  has  added  to  its  former 
population  634,730— a  larger  addition  than  has  been  made  in  any  previous  ten 
years  of  its  history.  There  are  S6  urban  districts  which  have  thus  advanced 
by  more  than  1,000  souls,  these  six  standing  the  highest— Bolton,  22,569; 
Blackburn,  27,673;  Barrow-in-Furness,  28,200;  Oldham,  28,714;  Salford, 
51,432  ;  and  Liverpool,  59,020.  These  are  illustrations  of  what  will  be  found 
in  diflcrent  degrees  in  thirty-eight  out  of  the  fifty- two  counties  of  England 
and  Wales. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  even  in  counties  which  show  on  the  whole 
an  absolute  decrease,  there  are  still  particular  places  where  an  increase  has 
occurred  :  e,g.^  though  the  county  of  Cambridge\i'!i&  decreased  in  population, 
the  town  of  Cambridge  has  increased  by  5,294  souls.  In  Dorset^  Poole  has 
increased  2,206;  and  in  Shropshire,  Shrewsbury  numbers  3,072  more  than  it 
did  ten  years  ago.  Surely  these  facts  should  lead  Congregationalists  every- 
where to  ask  whether  they  are  doing  anything  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants 
of  our  growing  urban  population  at  all  proportionate  to  their  numbers,  their 
wealth,  and  their  intelligence. 

2.  But  if  our  increasing  urban  population  thus  casts  upon  us  great  and 
grave  responsibilities,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  decrease  of  the  rural 
population  devolves  upon  us  duties  as  great  and  grave,  and  ix)ssibly  more 
]>ainful.  The  Associations  may  well  l)e  asked  if  they  have  looked  them  in  the 
face,  and  what  steps  they  are  taking  or  purposing  to  take,  in  consequence. 
This  decrease  is  far  more  widely  spread  than  perhaps'  the  figures  already 
quoted  would  at  first  sight  lead  one  to  suppose.  There  are  fourteen  counties, 
in  which  an  absolute  decrease  is  reported  ;  but  a  little  examination  will  show 
that  the  country  population  has  very  considerably  declined,  even  in  counties 
which  show  an  increase  on  the  whole.  An  illustration  or  two  will  place  this 
fact  in  a  clearer  light.  The  county  of  Buekin^htim  reports  an  increase  of  398  ; 
but  that  really  means  a  decrease  in  the  inhabit.ints  of  country  villages,  for  the 
three  towns  of  Aylesbury,  Eton,  and  Slough  have  grown  to  the  extent  of  2,064; 
i  f  now  the  increase  reported  of  the  whole  county  Ix^  taken  from  that,  it  will  leave 
a  serious  diminution  for  its  ruml  districts.  Take  Wiltshire  again:  it  is  credited 
with  an  increase  of  1,790;  but  the  increase  of  Swindon  (Newand  Old)  is  10,645, 
and  that  of  Salisbury  1,673,  O'"*  together.  12,318;  from  this  deduct  the  increase 
reported  for  the  whole  county,  and  it  will  leave  a  diminution  of  10,528,  to  be 
spread  over  its  country  districts  and  little  towns.  The  same  remarks  will 
apply  mufatis  mutandis^  to  Devon^  to  Oxford^  to  Somerset,  and  other  counties, 
so  that  the  decrease  of  the  rural  population  is  far  greater  than  the  absolute 
losses  of  the  counties  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

The  effect  of  these  changes  must  be  the  impoverishment  of  our  country 
Churches  in  numbers,  and  in  moral  and  material  wealth.  Their  pastors  will 
suffer  seriously  in  many  ways  ;  the  Churches  themselves  will  lose  their  means 
t>f  usefulness ;  and  the  influence  they  once  exerted  in  their  several  neighbour- 
hoods will  decline.  It  will  be  for  the  County  Associations  seriously  to 
consider  what  can  be  done  effectually  to  meet  the  evil.  It  will  never 
do  to  allow  these  country  Churches  to  languish  and  die  for  want  of 
sympathy  and  support.  In  limes  past,  many  of  the  most  devout  members 
and  earnest  workers  in  connection  with  our  urban  Churches  have  been 
trained  in  these  village  communities  ;  and  we  may  reasonably  hope  that, 
amidst  favourable  circumstances,  it  will  continue  to  be  so.  On  these,  and 
other  grounds  which  might  be  mentioned,  they  must  never  l>e  allowed  to  die 
out.  Nor  must  they  be  left  to  the  sporadic  assistance  which  large  Churches 
here  and  there  may  be  disjioscd  now  and  then  to  render  them.  Such  help 
would  never  meet  the  case.  It  would  never  be  comprehensive  enough.  It 
would  do  nothing  to  strengthen  and  develop  the  energies  which  yet  remain. 
Its  tendency  would  be  to  pauperize  the  aided  Churches,  and  crush  every  rem- 
nant of  independent  feeling.  And  withal  it  would  be  fitful  and  irregular,  and 
would  not  be  unlikely  to  fail  just  when  it  was  most  needed.     Organized  effort 
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*in  be  as  necessary  for  our  decrcasinj;  populations  as  for  the  rapidly  increasing 

mnidtudes  of  our  large  towns.     In  what  way  this  can  be  best  used  will  be  for 

the  ExecutiTcs  of  the  County  Associations  to  say.     In  some  cases  it  may  be 

*ise  to  combine  two  or  more  Churches  under  one  pastorate,  and  to  utilize  lay 

PJ'Wching  to  a  larger  extent,  and  with  greater  care  than  we  have  hitherto  done. 

Bot  in  every  instance  the  method  must  be  adapted  to  ltx:al  circumstances.     It 

°*fcoves  tlie  Executive  of  every  county  at  once  to  take  the  matter  into  most 

^^cftil  consideration,  and  to  adopt  such  methods  of  dealing  with  it  as  wisdom, 

uader  the  Divine  guidance,  may  suggest. 
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T'he  Rev.  Bryan  Dale,  M.A.  (Halifax),  said  :  The  time  had 
como  when  they  should  make  a  i^Tcat  effort  on  behalf  of  Church- 
-^id  sxnd  Home  Missions.  In  addition  to  the  imi)ortance  of  the 
object  in  itself,  there  were  several  things  that  now  invited  and 
urged  to  such  an  effort.  In  most  places,  according  to  all  accounts, 
ther^i  was  a  revival  of  trade,  and  the'  prosi)ect  of  brighter  days 
ougVit  to  inspire  them  with  fresh  zeal  and  energy.  Then,  they 
^ero  now  celebrating  the  Jubilee  of  the  Congregational  Union, 
^^^  lie  hoped  that  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Jubilee 
woLil  d  distinguish  this  year  of  their  history.  The  removal  of 
burdensome  debts,  the  unloosing  of  bonds  that  hindered  free 
'^^crtion,  the  carrying  of  gladness  into  straitened  homes,  the 
put  t  i ng  forth  of  renewed  effort  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the 
I'OOr-  the  exercise  of  larnrcr  libcralitv,  and  the  experience  of  the 
3°y  ^vhich  it  always  brought  along  with  it— he  could  conceive  no 
othcir  way  in  which  their  Jubilee  could  be  more  appropriately  or 
^^^ <i  ficially  celebrated. 

-Another  thing  was  the  result  of  the  census  which  was  taken  on 

^"^    tlrst  Sunday  of  A j^ril  last.     They  had  in  their  hands  a  copy 

'f  tlio  valuable  pamphlet  rcently  i^^ued  by  the  Union  on  the 

•^^t-ing  of  the  census  on  the  w(jrk  of  the  (lir.rch-.-Md  and  Home 

^'^ssionar}'  Society,  and  it  set  forth  certain  facts  of  grave  import- 

^^^o.    Since  the  first  census  was  taken  in  iSoi,  the  pojmlation  of 

^'^Sl^ind  and  Wales  had  more  than  trebled,  and  now  amounted  to 

*^'«w'ntv-six  millions  of  souls.      Durincr  the  last  ten   years  it  had 

increased  three  milli(jns  and  a  '{uarter,  or  14  per  cent.     In  looking 

^^  the  registration  districts,  into  wliich  the  country  was  divided,  it 

appeared  that  this  increase  was  neither  general  nor  uniform,  but 

^"^t  in  nearly  one  half  of  them  there  was  a  decrease,  and  that  in  the 

o^ner  half  the  increase  varied  from  30  to  i  j.er  cent.     With  res])ect 

^^^  'bounties,  the  greatest  increase  l)y  f;ir  was  in  the  Metropolitan 

''l'^^-^  in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  counties.     In  the  former 

^  increase  was  very  wonderful :  in  the  latter  it  was  scarcely  less 

^^>  for  in  I  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  taken  together,  it  amounted 

^Ver  a  million  liersons.     Nevertheless,  there  was  a  decrease  in 

'**  ^Ut  of  the  52  counties,  and  these  were  all  agricultural,  with 
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the  single  exception  of  Cornwall.  Even  in  counties  that  showed 
an  increase,  on  the  whole,  there  was  also  plainly  a  decline  in  the 
agricultural  districts ;  for  each  of  them  contained  one  or  more 
large  towns,  the  increase  of  which  more  than  made  up  for  such 
decline.  All  over  the  country  there  was  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  town  population.  Whilst  the  agricultural  districts  had 
declined,  the  large  towns  had  advanced,  largely  at  the  expense  of 
the  former ;  so  that  at  the  present  time  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
population  resided  in  towns,  whilst  the  remaining  one-third  was 
scattered  over  the  agricultural  villages  and  hamlets.  And  the 
tendency  of  things  which  these  facts  indicated  was  one  that 
was  continually  going  on. 

In  illustration  of  what  had  just  been  said  concerning  the  large 
towns,  he  called  attention  to  the  last  column  of  the  table  con- 
tained in  the  pamphlet,  by  which  it  appeared  that  Liverpool  had 
increased,  during  the  ten  years,  59,000;  Salford,  51,000;  and 
four  other  towns  in  Lancashire  more  than  20,000  each  ;  whilst  in 
Yorkshire  the  four  towns,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Sheffield,  and  Hull, 
together,  had  increased  over  160,000  ;  Nottingham,  57,000 ; 
Birmingham,  56,000 ;  Leicester,  27,000  ;  Bristol,  23,000  ;  Cardiff, 
85,000 ;  and  Swansea,  63,000.  Such  were  the  facts  ;  and  they 
must  consider  them,  endeavour  to  understand  their  significance, 
and  act  accordingly. 

AMiat  was  their  relation  as  Congrcgationalists  to  these  facts  ? 
What  were  they  doing  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  changed  and 
changing  condition  of  things  which  they  revealed  ?  What  were 
they  doing,  more  especially,  to  fulfil  the  obligation  which  rested 
upon  them,  in  common  with  other  Christian  communities,  to 
provide  religious  accommodation  for  this  increased  and  increasing 
population ;  to  carry  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  them,  and  gather 
them  into  their  churches?  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
Union  in  183 1,  Dr.  Hannay  told  them  in  his  admirable  speech 
in  May  last,  the  number  of  Congregationalists  in  England  and 
Wales  had  more  than  doubled ;  and  to  this  result,  he  believed, 
the  Union  had  contributed  in  no  slight  degree.  But,  then,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  i)opulation  had  also  doubled  in 
the  same  time  ;  and  it  was  plain  that,  supposing  they  were  now 
increasing  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  past,  they  could  not  overtake 
it,  and  that  a  larger  and  ever  larger  number  of  i>eople  must  lie 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  influence.  Whilst  the  fact  referred  to 
should  afford  encouragement,  it  could  not  be  contemplated  with 
satisfaction. 

During  the  last  30  years  they  had  built  a  great  number  of 
chapels  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  accommodation  which  was 
proved  to  exist  by  the  census  of  religious  worship  in  1851.  He 
did  not  think  that  too  many  had  been  built.  Far  from  it  But 
had  they  always  been  wisely  placed;  or  adapted  to  the  require- 
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ments  of  the  neighbourhood  ?  Might  not  the  amount  sometimes 
cxpyended  on  one  have  been  more  advantageously  employed 
in  the  erection  of  two  or  three?  Had  they  not  been  more 
zealous  in  erecting  and  adorning  their  places  of  worship  than  in 
persuading  the  people  to  attend  them — more  concerned  about 
their  own  comfort  and  edification  than  the  salvation  of  '*  them 
that  were  without?"  And  ought  they  not  to  have  sent  among 
them  a  much  greater  number  of  intelligent,  godly,  earnest  men  to 
tell  them  words  whereby  they  might  be  saved?  "The  grand 
requirement  of  the  case,"  said  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  in  his  report 
on  the  census,  "is  not  chiefly  an  additional  provision  of  edifices, 
but  an  agency  to  bring  into  the  buildings  provided  those  who  are 
indifferent  or  hostile  to  religious  services."  These  words  deser\-ed 
more  attention  from  them  than  they  had  ever  yet  received.  And 
he  felt  sure  that  their  progress  in  the  respect  indicated,  as  well  as 
others,  during  the  last  tun  years,  if  it  could  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained, would  afford  less  ground  for  sclf-gratulation  than  for 
profound  humiliation. 

The  reason  why  he  had  been  asked  to  address  them  was,  he 
believed,  the  interest  which  he  had  for  some  years  felt  in  the 
Yorkshire  Home  Missionary  Society.  Now,  Yorkshire  combined 
to  an  extent  which  perha])S  no  other  county  did  the  two  classes  of 
population  referred  to,  viz.,  the  rural,  agricultural  and  the  urban, 
manufacturing  population :  and  it  had  thus  to  deal  with  the 
general  question  which  affected  the  whole  country.  Its  increase 
had  been  450,000,  and  this  (which  was  considerably  less  than  that 
of  Lancashire)  was  due  entirely  to  the  large  towns  and  manufac- 
turing districts,  the  four  towns  already  mentioned  furnishing  more 
than  a  third  of  the  whole  number.  If  they  reckoned  as  their  fair 
share,  in  relation  to  other  religious  denominations,  the  provision 
of  one  place  of  worship  for  every  10,000  of  tlie  increased  popula- 
tion, they  should  have  built  during  these  years  45  new  chapels.  Or 
if  they  made  the  basis  of  their  calculation  the  same  as  that  adopted 
in  the  case  of  the  Metropolis,  they  should  have  i)r(.)vided  accommo- 
dation for  32,000  i)ersons  or  some  36  chapels  holding  900  each. 
But,  instead  of  this,  so  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  they  had  not  pro- 
vided accommodation  for  more  than  10,000  :  and  this  provision 
had  been  by  no  means  ])r()j)ortionate  to  the  growth  of  different 
districts  ;  while  the  increase  of  pastors,  evangelists,  and  mission- 
aries was  little  over  one  man  a  year.  'I'hese  facts  showed 
that  they  were  not  keeping  pace  with  the  population.  Let  them 
not  suppose,  however,  tliat  they  had  been  asleei)  in  Yorkshire 
during  these  ten  years.  They  had  done  a  great  deal  in  many 
ways.  I-»arge  sums  had  been  contributed  for  the  re-building  of 
their  colleges,  all  the  chapel  debts  in  relation  to  their  beneficiary 
churches  had  been  swept  away ;  and  a  considerable  increase  had 
been  made  in*  the  amount  contributed  to  home  missionary  work. 
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New  and  improved  methods  on  behalf  of  their  rural  churches  had 
also  been  adopted.  But  what  he  had  said  was  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  county  was  enough  to  tax  all  their 
strength.  He  trusted  that  it  would  be  put  forth  more  fully  in  the 
next  ten  years  than  it  had  been  in  the  jxist,  and  that  Yorkshire 
would  prove  itself  worthy  of  the  designation  which  had  been  given 
it  by  the  Secretar)-,  as  one  of  the  two  royal  counues  of  Congrega- 
tionalism in  England. 

Of  the  duty  that  lay  immediately  before  them  he  could  say 
little  new.  So  many  excellent  papers  and  addresses  had  been 
delivered  on  that  platform  on  the  subject,  that  it  was  well-nigh 
•exhausted.  It  might  be  well,  perhaps,  if  they  were  reprinted  in  a 
convenient  form,  or  what  was  still  better  if  a  selectioa  w*ere  made 
from  them  containing  a  summary  of  their  principal  recommenda- 
tions. It  might  render  unnecessar>'  a  good  many  speeches,  it 
would  give  a  great  deal  of  information  where  it  was  needed,  and 
perhaps  would  have  the  effect  of  leading  the  churches  more  faith- 
fully to  practise  what  had  been  so  well  preached.  A  want  long 
felt  was  about  to  be  met  by  the  publication  of  a  new  Magazine 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  home  missions,  and  no  effort  should 
be  spared  to  introduce  it  into  every  Congrcgationalist  family 
throughout  the  countr}*. 

Of  the  rural  districts  they  would  hear  from  Mr.  Browne,  who 
would  tell  them,  what  most  of  them  could  confirm  from  their  own 
obsen^ation,  of  the  struggle  which  many  of  the  country  churches 
had  to  maintain  an  efficient  ministry  among  them.  On  no 
consideration  must  those  churches  be  suffered  to  die  out,  or  to 
struggle  on  in  weakness  and  anxiety  little  better  than  extinction. 
They  were  lamps  shining  in  dark  places.  They  were  witnesses 
for  Christ,  and  for  those  principles  of  Church  government  which 
they  held  dear.  They  were  sources  of  much  of  the  strongest 
and  purest  life  that  existed  in  their  large  towns  and  most  flourish- 
ing churches ;  and,  so  far  from  withdrawing  their  aid  whenever 
there  was  no  prospect  of  their  becoming  self-supporting,  as  he  had 
sometimes  heard  it  advised,  thcv  must  continue  to  afford  it  all 
the  more.  They  must  be  more  frc(iuenlly  visited  by  the  ministers 
xind  influential  members  of  the  town  churches,  anil  a  deeper 
interest  felt  in  them  by  those  churches  ;  and,  above  all,  a  more 
adequate  means  of  suj)port  must  be  given  to  the  good  and 
faithful  men  who  ministered  in  them.  To  leave  these  things 
undone  would  be  to  fail  in  one  of  the  most  urgent  duties  im])osed 
on  them  at  the  present  time,  to  inflict  a  certain  injur}'  upon  them- 
selves, and  to  incur  a  deserved  and  lasting  reproach.  He  had 
intended  to  offer  some  suggestions  on  the  methods  which  ought 
to  be  adopted  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  increasing  popu- 
lations of  the  large  towns,  and  the  be>t  means  of  increasing  the 
ordinary'  income  and  the  efiiciency  of  the  Church-Aid  Society; 
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but  the  time  allotted  to  him  had  gone,  and  he  could  only  commend 
the  subject  to  their  earnest  and  prayerful  consideration. 

Rev.  J.  Browne  (Wrentham)  said  the  object  of  his  address  was 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  churches  in  the  midst  of  a  population 
scattered  and  continually  decreasing.  The  census  had  revealed  the 
£act  that  the  population  of  Suffolk  had  increased  nearly  8,000  in 
the  last  ten  years ;  but  in  six  districts  the  increase  had  been  far  more 
than  in  the  whole  county.  In  the  remaining  parts  there  had  been 
a  decrease  of  nearly  10,000.  In  the  six  places  there  were  10 
churches,  while  in  the  parts  wljcre  the  decrease  had  occurred 
there  were  40  churches,  and  the  decrease  there  had  not  been 
confined  to  the  last  ten  years  but  had  been  going  on  steadily  for 
many  years  previously.  The  consequence  was  that  these  40 
churches  had  had  to  contend  with  all  the  disadvantages  arising 
from  the  exodus  of  the  population.  The  decrease  had  not  been 
the  result  of  any  Malthusian  schemes  ;  the  population  was  just  as 
prolific  as  ever,  and  the  whole  natural  increase  of  the  population 
in  addition  to  the  10,000  had  departed  from  the  rural  districts 
during  the  past  ten  years.  Who  were  the  people  that  had  gone  ? 
The  youths  and  maidens  and  young  men  and  women  in  the  prime 
of  their  manhood  and  womanhood.  And  what  was  left  ?  A 
superabundance  of  little  children  and  old  women.  (Laughter.) 
In  addition  to  this,  those  that  had  gone  had  been  the  most 
capable  and  the  most  energetic ;  while  those  that  were  left  had 
large  families,  and  therefore  could  not  get  away,  and  could  not 
maintain  the  places  of  worship.  Further,  there  had  been  the 
agricultural  distress.  Last  Saturday  week,  in  one  local  newspaper, 
he  counted  advertisements  of  210  auctions  of  farming  stock  to 
take  place  within  twenty-four  days.  From  this  state  of  things, 
not  only  the  Airmers  but  the  labourers  and  the  shopkeci)ers  must 
suffer  exceedingly.  He  did  not  think  that  the  agricultural 
distress  was  the  cause  of  the  exodus,  but  on  the  contrary  that  the 
exodus  had  done  a  great  deal  towards  causing  and  increasing  that 
distress,  for  in  many  districts  the  land  was  not  cultivated  as  it 
ought  to  be.  He  therefore  anticipated  that  when  agriculture  had 
passed  through  its  present  crisis  the  drain  on  the  population 
would  be  less  severe,  and  that  briufhtcr  davs  would  dawn.  He  was 
glad  the  report  said,  **It  will  never  do  to  allow  these  country 
churches  to  languish,  and  die  for  want  of  sympathy  and  support." 
These  churches  are  the  rills  which  feed  the  great  stream  of  our 
denominational  life ;  they  are  the  outj)osts  of  the  army  which 
defends  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  country.  Let  the 
rills  cease  to  flow,  the  stream  will  run  in  a  narrower  and  shallower 
bed.  Allow  the  outposts  to  be  cut  off,  and  we  shall  soon  see  the 
enemy  at  our  very  gates.  He  sometimes  thought  that  city  Dis- 
senters did   not   know  the  price  of  the  religious  liberties  they 
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enjoyed,  and  did  not  understand  that  the  churches  in  the  country 
had  to  pay  that  price,  to  toil  and  to  suffer  that  the  city  churches 
might  enjoy  the  freedom  they  possessed,  and  that  whilst  they  were 
suffering,  they  were  training  a  class  of  men  who  afterwards 
would  become  the  very  life  and  support  of  urban  churches.  On 
these  grounds  he  did  not  ask  their  charity,  but  as  fellow  workers 
in  a  great  cause,  he  asked  for  sympathy  and  help  in  this  time  of 
trial.  Three  suggestions  had  been  made  for  altering  the  present 
state  of  things,  the  first  of  which  was  amalgamation  of  churches  of 
different  denominations.  He  had  not  much  faith  in  that  scheme. 
Doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  questions  were  involved  in  it,  and  these 
were  more  keenly  debated  in  country  than  in  city  churches.  In 
towns  men  could  generally  find  a  society  with  which  they  could 
sympathize  and  unite  themselves;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  in  country 
places,  yet  these  men  of  different  and  divergent  opinions  in  the 
country  liked  to  advocate  their  principles  and  to  see  them  estab- 
lished amongst  them.  That  was  the  cause  why  there  were  so  many 
little  Bethels  and  Ebenezers.  He  did  not  despise  these.  There 
was  a  reason  for  their  existence — whether  suflftcient  or  not — and 
he  knew  for  a  fact  that  men  of  high  character  and  standing  had 
been  educated  in  them,  and  had  been  the  strength  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  they  dwelt.  Country  people  were  apt  to  be 
metaphysical — (laughter) — as  well  as  their  brethren  in  urban 
places.  They  had  their  differences,  for  example,  upon  such 
subjects  as  election  and  free  will.  In  Suffolk  there  happened  to 
be  a  class  of  Baptist,  of  the  Supralapsarian  kind,  holding  their 
principles  very  strongly  and  being  a  sturdy  set  of  men.  Take  a 
man  of  that  sort,  a  man  bristling  with  the  five  points  sharpened 
every  month  by  the  perusal  of  such  a  magazine  as  the  Eartfun 
Vessel,  Amalgamate  him  !  (Much  laughter.)  With  whom  ? 
With  a  living  Methodist  who  does  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
imputed  righteousness?  He  (Mr.  Browne)  pitied  the  Church 
composed  of  such  discordant  elements,  and  he  pitied  the  pastor 
still  more.  (I^aughter.)  In  one  village,  with  a  population  of 
2,400,  there  was  the  parish  church,  a  Congregational  chapel,  a 
Wesleyan  chapel,  a  Wesleyan  Reformed  chapel,  a  Friends' 
meeting-house,  a  Brethren's  room,  and  just  one  mile  off  there  was 
a  Supralapsarian  place.  Just  seven  churches  in  that  village — as 
many  as  there  were  in  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  years  ago — (much 
laughter) — and  they  must  have  the  seven  influences  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  before  they  could  amalgamate.  The  parish  in  which  he 
himself  resided  had  a  population  of  only  985,  and  yet  there  were 
six  places  of  worship  in  it  open  every  Sabbath.  Let  them  amal- 
gamate if  they  could,  but  he  had  not  much  hope  of  it,  and  if 
they  did  so,  what  then  ?  The  churches  must  necessarily  be  of  a 
neutral  tint,  their  doctrines  and  ecclesiastical  opinions  must  be 
very  loosely  held,  the  characters  educated  there  would   be  of 
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no  particular  sort,  their  principles  would  be  of  no  particular 
kind,  and  they  would  be  of  no  particular  use — (much  laughter) — 
and  the  urban  churches  would  not  thank  us  for  sending  them 
up.  The  next  remedy  proposed  was  grouping.  There  was 
more  chance  of  that  in  some  places,  but  in  Suffolk  the  churches 
were  so  unevenly  distributed  that  it  would  in  some  parts  be  very 
difficult  for  a  minister  to  go  from  one  chapel  to  another,  unless 
he  had  a  horse  and  gig,  which  meant  jQ^o  a-year  out  of  the 
salary.  The  third  remedy  suggested  was  the  Church-Aid  Society. 
There  were  isolated  churches  which  never  could  be  amalgamated 
or  grouped,  and  if  they  were  left  to  themselves  they  must  perish. 
Then  there  were  whole  districts  untouched.  Was  not  an  attempt  to 
be  made  to  preach  the  gospel  there  ?  The  county  associations 
must  work  such  districts,  but  they  could  not  do  so  without  means. 
The  Connexional  system  helped  all  weak  Wesleyan  churches ; 
what  could  help  weak  Congregational  churches  but  the  Church- 
Aid  Society  ?  If  they  declined  to  render  that  assistance,  he 
could  not  answer  for  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest.''  (laughter 
and  applause.) 

Rev.  CoLMER  B.  SvMES,  L.A.  (Kensington),  proposed — 

That  the  Assembly,  taking  into  consideration  the  disclosures  made  in  the 
Preliminary  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  on  the  census  of  iSSi,  relative 
to  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  change  in  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  rural  and  urban  populations  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  ten  years,  considered  in  connection  with  what  is  known  of  the 
spiritual  destitution  of  a  large  number  of  the  people,  regards  them  ?,h  a  loud 
call  to  the  Churches  to  enter  with  zeal  and  liberality  into  the  work  of  home 
evangelization  and  church-extension,  and  generously  to  sustain  the  Church- 
Aid  and  Home  Missionary  Society  in  its  efl'orts  to  meet  the  diverse  and  urgent 
claims  made  upon  its  resources. 

He  said  that  as  a  policy  that  of  the  Church- A  id  Society  was  a 
wise  and  safe  one,  but  something  more  than  ])olicy  was  rcrjuired, 
namely,  a  power,  and  that  power  could  only  come  from  the 
generous  and  liberal  Christian  sym])athies  of  all  the  churches 
throughout  the  land.  He  supposed  the  first  impression  made 
upon  them  all  by  the  census  returns  was  that  of  unfeigned  dis- 
appointment. They  were  surprised  and  grieved  to  find  that  in 
the  country  districts  where  they  were  sustaining  their  institutions 
the  population  was  leaving  them,  and  in  the  urban  districts  they 
were  failing  to  supply  institutions  and  organizations.  In  London 
the  Congregational  provision  for  church  accommodation  for  the 
increased  population  only  amounted  to  one-fourth  of  what  it 
should  be.  He  would  suggest  that,  perhaps,  Mr.  Hartland  might 
place  himself  in  communication  with  the  secretaries  of  the  different 
counties  throughout  England  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  in 
every  county  the  advance  of  the  population  had  been  dealt  with, 
so  that  they  might  clearly  know  the  best  and  the  worst  of  the 
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whole  matter.  An  entire  change  was  taking  place  in  the  country, 
and  the  nation  was  looking  at  Congregationalists,  who  were  rather 
prominent  on  the  destructive  side  of  church  polity,  to  see  what 
constructive  polity  they  were  prepared  to  substitute ;  and  they 
would  be  tested,  not  by  their  principles  or  their  phtform  speeches, 
but  by  the  j:jractical  results  which  they  were  able  to  achieve 
throughout  the  country.  If  they  showed  themselves  competent 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  changing  conditions  of  the  countr)', 
then  the  nation  would  have  some  faith  in  the  voluntary  principle, 
and  would  be  more  prepared  to  impose  upon  that  principle  the 
supply  of  the  religious  need  of  the  nation.  God  was  more  eager 
for  souls  than  for  Congregationalism  to  be  preserved  in  its 
integrity,  and  if  they  proved  themselves  unequal  to  the  crisis,  He 
would  set  them  aside,  and  take  a  polity  more  suitable  for  fulfilling 
His  purposes.  But  he  thought  their  form  of  church  government 
was  so  facile  as  to  be  capable  of  meeting  changes.  There  were 
no  vested  interests  to  set  aside,  no  elaborate  organizations  and 
machinor}'  to  set  in  motion,  and  all  that  was  wanted  was  that, 
as  a  denomination,  they  should  awaken  to  a  sense  of  their  own 
responsibility.  He  asked  them  to  sustain  liberally  the  Church-Aid 
and  Home  Missionary  Society.  It  was  an  advance  in  the  right 
direction,  and,  in  the  past,  every  attempt  that  had  been  made  to 
draw  the  churches  nearer  to  each  other  and  to  work  together  had 
been  a  step  of  progress  and  a  change  for  the  better.  He,  there- 
fore, exi)ected  that  this  organization  would  mark  a  new  departure 
in  the  success  and  usefulness  of  their  denominational  life.  It 
brought  out  what  was  noblest  and  best  in  their  characters.  They 
were  not  to  live  unto  themselves,  but  to  think  of  those  around 
them  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  be  prepared  to  fulfil  their  fair 
share  in  providing  for  tlie  religious  wants  of  the  increasing  popu- 
lation.    (Applause.) 

Rev.  T.  Wilms  (Manchester^  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said 
the  census  returns  broutiht  out  the  fact  that  the  town  population 
of  l^nglnnd  was  1 7,000,000,  while  the  rural  population  was  only 
8,coo,ooo.  Even  if  a  system  of  grouping  were  carried  out  in 
country  districts,  there  would  still  be  the  immense  urban  popula- 
tion to  l>e  provided  for.  1  )eaiir.g  with  his  own  county  of  Lancashire, 
he  found  tiiat  there  were  three  places  named  in  the  returns  with 
a  population  under  i.coo.  In  none  \^{  those  was  there  a  Con- 
grciidtional  church.  Thirty  placLS  had  a  population  between 
I, coo  and  5,oco.  In  15  of  these  there  were  Congregational 
churches:  in  t!ie  remainder  Congregationalism  was  not  represented 
at  all.  Fifty-two  places  had  a  population  from  5,000  to  15,000. 
In  20  of  these  there  were  no  Congre^iational  places  of  worship. 
Twer.ty-six  towns  had  a  :v^;n!lation  from  15.000  10  30,000,  only 
17  of  wiiieh  had  Congregational  churches.     Of  the  se>*en  towns 
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•with  people  between  30,000  and  50,000,  in  two  Congregationalism 
iiras  well  represented,  and  in  three  most  inadequately.  In  all  the 
towns  over  50,000  they  were  represented.  Taking  a  population 
of  9,000  for  each  church,  29  ought  to  have  been  erected  for  the 
increase  in  the  boroughs,  whereas  only  15  had  been  erected  ;  and 
in  only  four  of  the  boroughs  were  there  more  Congregational 
places  of  worship  than  there  were  ten  years  ago.  These  facts 
showed  the  need  of  greater  devotion  to  the  work.  He  trusted 
that  these  Jubilee  meetings  would  l)e  times  of  fresh  consecration 
to  the  work  which  the  claims  of  England  demanded  from  them, 
and  which,  in  honesty  and  out  of  loyalty  to  the  Master,  they  were 
bound  to  seek  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Clement  Davis  (Guildford)  said  that  the  grouping  of 
churches  in  the  rural  districts  involved  the  appointment  of 
ministers  who  were  strong,  physically  and  mentally,  and  also 
the  appointment  of  a  large  number  of  lay  preachers — a  matter 
which  should  be  brought  more  constantly  before  the  Union.  He 
regretted  that  more  distinguished  laymen  had  not  been  invited  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  ])resent  gathering.  Not  only 
should  laymen  be  more  recognized  by  the  Union,  but  by  the 
churches,  who  should  be  willing  to  listen  to  them  in  the  central 
places.  The  best  men  should  be  selected,  and  they  should  be 
regarded  as  God's  ser\-ants  and  worthy  of  the  sympathy  and 
prayers  of  their  brethren.  More  personal  effort  should  be  put 
forth  in  that  way,  in  order  to  the  establishment  of  additional 
Congregational  churches  in  the  districts  wliere  they  were  needed. 

Rev.  J.  (i.  Rogers,  15. A. :  I  trust  that  we  shall  not  be 
diverted  from  the  far  broader  issues  which  are  at  stake  by  any 
conversation  in  regard  to  lay  ])rcaching.  Let  it  bo  clearly  under- 
stood that  Congregational  ministers  have  no  jealousy  of  lay 
preachers.  All  that  lay  preachers  have  to  do  is  to  sliow  that  they 
are  capable  of  preaching  ;  then  the  peoi>le  will  be  sure  to  listen  to 
them.  No  recognition  by  any  ])ower  on  earth  can  make  a 
congregation  listen  to  a  man  who  is  not  able  to  preach.  Laymen 
(as  1  have  said  in  the  Con\:;re<:^aiioiialisi)  have  a  spe(  ial  facility  for 
presenting  certain  aspects  of  truth  which  we  cannot  possess. 
They  know  men  as  we  do  not.  I  remember  going  into  the  house 
of  an  excellent  friend  of  mine  unexpectedly,  and  I  was  keen 
enough  to  observe  that  a  ])ack  of  cards  was  immediately  put  out 
of  sight.  That  showed  me  tiiat  there  are  phases  and  signs  of  life 
quite  perceptible  to  those  of  their  own  class,  on  which  we  as 
ministers  never  look,  and  with  which  we  are  not  able  to  deal.  I 
believe  that  our  evangelizing  work  cannot  be  done  without  lay 
I>reaching.  We  must  have  our  churches  grouped.  One  of  our 
greatest  weaknesses  is  the  dissenting  superstition  that  any  little 
company  of  people  may  call  themselves  a  church,  and  that  they 
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are  never  complete  until  they  have  a  man  who  calls  himself 
a  minister.  With  regard  to  laymen,  the  difficulty  is  that  they  are 
so  modest,  that  they  will  not  speak  and  preach — that  is  the  cause 
of  the  whole  difficulty,  not  the  intrusion  of  the  ministers. 
Turning  from  that  subject,  let  me  say  that  in  this  our  Jubilee 
year  I  want  that  we  should  address  ourselves  earnestly  to  the 
work  which  we  have  to  do.  We  are  not  going  simply  upon  the 
miserable  idea  of  raising  everybody's  salar>'  to  so  much.  That  is 
simply  one  part  of  the  great  work.  ^Vhat  we  want  to  do  is  to  see 
Congregationalism  rise  up  and  equip  itself  for  Home  Missionar>' 
work  in  the  towns  and  in  the  countr>'  districts  to  an  extent  that 
it  has  never  done  before.  We  want  that  idea  to  possess  the  minds 
of  our  churches.  I  am  extremely  sorr)-  to  hear  that  the  Jubilee 
Fund  is  hindered  by  innumerable  appeals  from  various  societies 
and  separate  institutions.  I  fear  that  the  multiplication  of  these 
appeals  may  weaken  the  force  of  our  aj)peal  for  a  great  national 
object :  for  it  is  a  great  national  object.  We  are  in  a  great  crisis 
of  our  histor}-.  We  must  advance,  or  we  shall  not  hold  our  own. 
Our  churches,  above  all  others,  must  live  by  growing ;  and  what 
we  want  to  do  is  not  to  change  a  soliiar\-  principle,  but  to  rearrange 
our  methods,  to  organize  our  force,  to  adopt  a  better  system  of 
tactics.  And,  above  all  things,  let  all  parts  of  the  country,  strong 
and  weak,  rich  and  poor,  feel  that  they  are  but  one,  but  a  con- 
federation of  churches  banded  together  to  evangelize  the  districts 
which  are  still  without  Christ.  We  are  not  on  a  mission  of 
proselylism,  but  we  do  believe  that  we  have  a  great  message  to 
sj^eak  to  this  nation,  and  if  through  any  craven-hearted ness  or 
failing  of  resource  on  our  ]\'irt  at  this  time  we  tail  to  speak,  on 
ConLireiiationalism  in  the  future  will  the  serious  Nemesis  descend. 
(Applause.) 

HrxRV  Lee,  Esq.,  M.P. :  This  Jubilee  year  is  a  ver\-  important 
epoch  in  the  histcr\'  of  Congrcj^ationalisni.  There  never  has  been 
a  lime  in  tiie  histor\-  of  our  countrv  when  Conijrecationalism 
was  so  tried,  and  when  the  minds  of  the  people  were  looking 
Ufon  it  with  so  much  inquiry.  I  believe  the  principles  that  we 
advocate  are  being  more  and  more  adopted  by  ever}-  section  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  th.it  we  have  been  tiie  means  of  permeating 
sociciv  with  the  sense  of  individu.il  resronsibiiitv.  It  therefore 
behoves  us  ih.e  mc^re,  as  the  jMonecrs  of  this  idea,  to  show  that  we 
are  in  ourselves  an  example  of  the  effects  of  individual  respon- 
sibilitv.  Everv  man,  according:  to  our  iheorw  must  stand  in  his 
:.Iuce  and  do  his  work.  A  Coniirecatior.al  Christian  church  is 
no:  held  toe  ether  by  any  ecclesiasiical  bonds :  it  is  held  together 
by  tr.e  ini::;:.il  symjath.y  whicii  exists  between  member  and  mem- 
ber, and  between  minister  and  member,  and  unless  ihnt  sympathy 
exists  in  our  churches  we  are  like  a  roiH^  of  sand,  and  we  do  no 
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good.  I  trust  that,  although  this  year  we  are  trying  to  raise  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  order  to  do  our  work  effectively,  the 
money  will  only  be  an  expression  of  the  increased  sympathy 
which  we  feel  for  each  other,  and  our  increased  confidence  in  the 
great  principles  we  are  trying  to  advocate.  We  have  a  great  work 
to  do,  religiously  and  spiritually,  and  we  have  also  a  great  work  to 
do  in  so  far  influencing  public  opinion,  that  national  righteousness 
shall  prevail  in  this  land.  Therefore  we  are  not  to  look  at  our 
churches  simply  as  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
spiritual  truth,  because  really  there  is  no  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  political  truth  and  spiritual.  Political  truth  means 
acting  with  justice  and  mercy,  trj'ing  to  do  to  others  as  we  would 
have  others  do  to  us,  and  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
Christian  ethics.  Therefore,  as  Congregational  churches,  we  are 
to  continue  to  do  the  work  we  have  done  in  the  past.  We  are  to 
hold  up  the  great  standard  of  liberty,  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  all  those  various  ideas  which  have  made  us  a  power 
in  this  land.  Commencing  only  200  or  300  years  ago  as  a  mere 
handful  of  men,  we  have  left  our  mark  upon  society,  and  have 
been  the  means  of  i")rocuring  for  many  who  have  not  walked  with 
us  the  political  privileges  and  liberties  which  they  now  enjoy.  If, 
therefore,  we  have  been  accomplishing  these  things  in  the  past, 
shall  we,  now  that  we  have  obtained  strength  and  ])0wer,  cease  to 
propagate  our  opinions  ?  Shall  we  not  rather  take  cncouragcmcnl 
from  what  we  have  done  in  the  past,  and  make  our  churches 
"  living  epistles  known  and  read  of  all  men"?  I  trust  that  the 
efforts  we  are  about  to  make  this  year  may  inspire  both  ministers 
and  people  with  more  power,  and  may  be  the  means  of  infusing 
an  energy  which  will  lead  people  to  say  that  the  vigour  of 
Congregationalism  has  not  passed  away,  but  is  being  rejuvenated 
and  becoming  the  means  of  still  further  advancing  the  interests 
of  this  nation.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  George  Hastings  (Piirmingham)  expressed  a  hope  that 
greater  encouragement  would  be  given  to  the  employment  of  lay 
preachers,  and  said  he  believed  there  were  many  able  and  intelli- 
gent laymen  who  were  willing  to  give  their  services  in  preaching. 
AVhen  laymen  were  asked  to  supply  vacant  pulpits,  the  members 
of  that  church  themselves  were  often  overlooked,  and  this,  he 
thought,  was  a  weakness  unbecoming  a  body  of  men  like  the 
Congregationalists. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hannav  suggested  that,  as  no  other  persons 
had  expressed  a  desire  to  address  the  assembly  on  the  resolu- 
tions proposed,  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded  to  some  of 
the  American  brethren  present  to  say  a  few  words  of  jxirsonal 
greeting. 

In  accordance  with  this  suggestion — 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Salter  (Iowa  General  Association  of  Congrega- 
tional Churches)  said,  He  had  felt  greatly  interested  in  the 
(lisfrussion  in  the  morning  in  view  of  his  own  personal  niinistr>\ 
I  f  e  had  entered  the  ministry  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society,  and  on  leaving  his  seminary  he  had 
gone  a  thousand  miles  away  to  a  new  home  missionary  field  with 
a  promise  from  the  Society  that  he  should  have  their  support  to 
the  extent  of  something  less  than  ;^ioo.  He  laboured  there  for 
a  few  years  as  a  home  missionary,  and  always  received  his  quar- 
terly sti|)cnd  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  live  a  few  years  until 
the  Church  to  which  he  ministered  became  self-supporting,  as  it 
had  continued  to  be  ever  since.  He  desired  now  to  present  the 
( !hristian  greetings  and  salutations  of  the  brethren  in  that  mission 
lifld  where  there  were  a  few  scattered  Churches  in  a  region  of  the 
I'nitcd  States,  that  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Con- 
gregational I'm  ion  of  l-'.ngland  and  Wales  was  occupied  by  savages, 
anil  from  which  savages  went  in  the  year  1832  to  make  war  upon 
the  poacoable  settlement  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  wont  forth  to  boat  bark  their  incursions.  There  were 
now  a  nullion  and-a-half  of  people  living  upon  the  soil  of  the 
Slato  of  low.i.  ami  ho  was  glail  to  say  that  the  principles  upon  which 
the  romnv^.ilional  Union  stood  were  represented  and  maintained 
UuMo.  i'hov  owod  ovoryihing,  however,  to  the  mother  country, 
\\\\k\  ho  boliovod  thoy  would  novor  be  wanting  in  their  gratitude 
!<>  those  irom  whom  thoy  had  received  the  princij)les  they  so 
highly  valued,     (rhoors,) 

Tho  Kov.  Pr.  lUrnRrivin  ^Michiiran)  also  brieily  offered  the 
ijvolini:s  ar.vl  ooniivatulations  of  his  fo!low-countr)-men,  and  said  he 
IvivJ.ly  know  u bother  ho  was  most  an  American  or  an  Englishman. 
U  hntovor  i|uos;ior.s  iv-i^lii  lioronftor  arise  in  :ho  two  countries,  he 
]\  lioNod  :hov  uoiiM  honooto'.th  bo  osseniially  one.     (Applause.) 

Rov.  Pr.  I't.  r.  M  Vi^vn  N  vb'^^"'.  :  0::"::.  c.r.ou  upon  to  address 
ilu"  ;isNo;r.M\ »  nvIvI  .  1  ^i.^  nx^t  kr.v^w  bv  w;".,-!!  riuhi  vr;:r  secretar\*  cave 
\\w  olini;ni,;n  r.n-  n.v.r.o  ,":c.»ii>*   -ly  Sv^louv.-i  yrotcst,  except  that  it 

\^\     vMl   « I IV     ;,i\  (•.!««   «>i«ii    ii.v    <  •••«■.  1 1 1.441    i..l>t>v.i   *!..>.     4,.>L  r'L«t;,CVi   LIIilL    x. 

,\vA  \\\\\y\  v.w\c  rr.-^'.i>;'.  th/.r.  A:vio:ivV.r..  .;"i.:  so  r.^iuoh  one  of  vou 
;^;^l  ;l',vs  otr.oi,'.'.  lii*  ;;;:»^v  :":v-:v  tho'.'cV.l  bo  iv;.\:  ilo  what  he  pleased 
\\  it^  vi,* ,  ;'.N  1.0  i\vs  w  i;>.  \\^;;.  1  kr.v^\x .     ,  1  .;v.;.h:;r. «    1 .1:11  happy  to 

■'.:',  w   >.^v.\-  r/.>^.v--v.;.;\    >::*.:    i".:.^  ::*c  ^^  .\:ir::c<>s.   K3C0  miles 
..  i.\  ;.u  ^,^'•.'.\  o  •!  /.  N,/.v.\  o:  .vi.S-"  .";  >-:.     1  :«c':cve  you  have  a 

■'»         ••         .,,,,*        v,,t      ,       \.%'*v,,.S^       >v^.iix  ..li.. .— "^  I  'L  .  .^-.i  ^        ill        I  lie 

•  •.'■•'•,':  :'-,^  ;\v:  -/.^r.r:     \x  ■•'..>  vv.s  " -iv.ssir.^  rich  on  ;^4o 

•  •  ■  I      ;  ^*   ■•  *    ':  -v  v/r,  '■  .-.-  wo  ^v ;■.:;.  :'.":»::■:  wore  promised  : 

".       ,    -.,  .     M  ^    :,  .      ".  .^•,.. .:;.:. '     i -.ke  mv  brother 

•     i  "•    ;      ■•   .  .  "  : . . '-.x  vv. -r^;  ivav  hav^  soLr*eihing  to  do 
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with  the  great  movement  which  has  carried  Congregational 
Christianity  into  the  immense  interior  of  the  American  continent. 
Now,  I  want  to  say  this,  that,  unless  the  spirit  which  this  move- 
ment of  this  year  and  all  these  arguments  and  appeals  are 
intended  to  evoke  from  English  Congregationalism  had  prevailed 
in  American  Congregationalism,  we  never  should  have  seen 
Congregational  Churches  spread  "  from  sea  to  sea  and  from  the 
river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  for  some  of  the  children  of  those 
Home  Missionary  Churches  have  from  my  own  college  gone  away 
round  the  globe  as  foreign  missionaries.  It  was  the  spirit  which 
this  jubilee  movement  is  intended  to  animate  in  England  which 
has  extended  home  missions  so  wondrously  in  our  land.  We 
needed  first  of  all  the  revival  of  religion  which  created  our  home 
missionary  work,  or  we  should  never  have  done  anything  towards 
the  evangelization  of  the  multitudes  in  the  wilderness,  and  we 
hope  to  see  that  spirit  in  you  in  larger  measure  still.  Taking  the 
American  view  of  the  question,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  a 
problem  here  that  you  ought  to  handle  and  solve  with  great  ease. 
Think  of  our  continent — think  of  the  influx  of  our  people.  We 
have  forty  millions — you  are  providing  for  twenty-five  millions. 
Then  think  of  the  immense  continent  that  wc  have  to  provide  for, 
and  here  you  have  this — dont  be  offended — this  little  England. 
(I^aughter.)  Now,  if  we  can  in  faith,  and  in  love  to  our  adorable 
Master,  undertake,  in  our  weakness  and  humility,  that  enormous 
])roblem  which  v.'e  have  to  solve,  cannot  you  take  care  of  little 
England  .^     (AiJplause.) 

Rev.  Dr.  Fairfield  (Michigan)  said :  I  am  exceedingly 
glad  to  be  here.  I  have  felt  for  many  years  a  great  desire  to  look 
in  \i\yox\.  IJritish  people,  but  that  desire  was  very  greatly  enhanced 
after  the  visit  of  your  worth v  Secretarv  to  our  National  Council 
and  to  our  country'  at  large.  I  may  say  that  I  think  we  all  of  us 
desired  to  be  app(nnted  as  delegates  after  we  had  looked  upon  his 
face.  rA[)plause.)  Wc  were  very  sure  that  they  must  have  capital 
material  over  here  or  else  you  have  been  very  exce])tional  in  your 
r:hoice,  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  from  my  observation  of  this 
meeting,  you  took  pretty  much  a  man  at  random  to  send  him 
over.  (Applause.)  And  you  see  that  we  have  felt  under  obligation, 
in  order  to  at  all  equal  him,  to  send  you  17  men.  We  had  only 
one,  but  we  thought  we  would  be  sure.  (Laughter.)  The  truth 
is,  we  remembered  that  you  used  to  have  a  proverb,  that  it  took 
nine  tailors  to  make  a  man,  and  that  you  were  obliged  subse- 
quently to  change  the  proverb,  and  make  it  read  that  it  took  nine 
men  to  make  a  tailor.  We  thought  very  possibly  that  that  would 
be  the  proper  rule,  doubling  it  up  a  little,  in  order  to  adequately 
measure  with  your  representative  to  us.  It  is  hardly  possible  for 
you  to  understand  the  intensity  of  interest  which  we  feel  here  at 
this  meeting,  observing  the  breadth  of  interest  in  this  great  work, 
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and  in  those  great  principles  which  are  so  dear  to  us  over  the  sea. 
I  doubt,  with  all  our  reading,  whether  we  were  able  adequately 
to  understand  the  extent  and  breadth  of  those  principles  here  in 
the  British  kingdom  without  loojdng  upon  your  faces.  We  have 
had  grand  national  gatherings,  but  it  has  never  been  my  pleasure  to 
have  looked  upon  so  large  a  delegation  as  this.  You  do  up 
things  very  grandly.  We  sometimes  think  we  do  up  things  well. 
I  remember  a  year  or  two  ago  that  a  leading  bishop,  the  Doctor  of 
Divinity  in  our  county,  said  to  me  **  I  have  a  little  story  that  I 
must  tell  you,  even  though  it  may  come  a  little  hard  upon  me.  I 
learned  that  the  other  day  two  of  our  Baptist  clergymen  were 
travelling  in  their  own  conveyance  from  one  of  our  American 
districts  in  Pennsylvania  in  a  very  dry  time,  and  they  called  at  a 
country  inn  for  entertainment  during  the  night  The  hotel-keeper 
said  he  could  not  entertain  them  at  all.  Why,  they  said,  it  was 
late,  and  they  must  be  entertained — they  could  not  go  on  any 
further.  The  landlord  shook  his  head  and  said,  "It  is  impossible ; 
we  have  not  anything  that  wc  can  spare  for  you  or  your  horses." 
The  travellers  said,  **  We  must  stay."  "Well,"  said  the  landlord 
by-and-by,  "if  you  will  stay,  I  will  consent  only  on  one  condition, 
and  that  is,  that  you  pray  for  rain  and  get  some  before  morning.'* 
(Laughter.)  They  said,  very  unhesitatingly,  "We  will  comply  with 
the  condition."  (Laughter.)  So  before  they  returned  they  gathered 
all  the  household  for  a  season  of  prayer  for  rain.  About  midnight 
it  began  to  rain,  and  then  it  rained,  and  then  it  poured  and 
poured  till  everything  in  the  morning  was  flooded.  So  when  they 
came  down  from  the  chamber  they  said  to  the  landlord,  "  Well, 
landlord,  how  about  the  conditions?'*  "Oh,"  said  he,  "you  Baptists 
always  a  little  overdo  the  thing."  (Roars  of  laughter.)  I  am  not 
quite  certain,  but  wc  desen-e  somewhat  the  reputation  of  over- 
doing it  sometimes,  and  I  said  to  the  gentleman  who  was 
recording  the  names  of  the  American  delegates,  "  You  will 
not  send  Dr.  Hannay  another  time  to  rei)rescnt  you  on  our 
floor  if  wc  send  you  17  men;"  but  he  was  kind  enough  to  say 
he  would  be  glad  if  there  were  70.  Now  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  you  are  quite  as  much  disposed  to  do  large  things  in  this 
grand  field  as  we  have  ever  been  credited  with  attempting  to  do, 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  present,  and  rejoice  in  all  the  utterances.  If 
your  worthy  chairman  was  out  of  the  hall  just  now,  I  would 
indulge  myself  in  saying  that  I  would  come  all  the  way  from  the 
United  States  to  hear  another  address  like  that  which  he  delivered 
yesterday.  (Applause.)  I  shall  bear  back  that  printed  document 
as  one  of  my  choicest  treasures,  and  so  I  might  equally  say  of 
the  other  delightful  and  admirable  services  that  you  have  had. 
(Applause.) 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to,  and  the  session  was  closed 
with  the  Benediction. 
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SECTIONAL    MEETINGS. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  October  5th,  Sectional  Meetings 
were  held  as  follows  : — 

I.  On  Middle-Class  Education,  in  Roby  Chapel,  Grosvenor 
Street. 

2.    On  AMfeXDMENT  OF  THE   LaWS   RELATING   TO   MARRIAGES 

IN    Nonconformist    Chapels,   in  Cavendish    Street 
Chapel. 

3.  On  the  Grouping  small  neighbouring  Churches  ;  and 
On  the  Co-operation  of  different  Denominations 
IN  thinly-peopled  Districts  ;  in  Rusholme  Road 
Chapel. 


MIDDLK-CLASS    EDUCATION. 

A  sectional  meeting  was  held  in  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday 
in  Roby  Chapel,  (jrosvenor  Street,  Piccadilly,  on  the  subject  of 
Middle-Class  Education.  Professor  A.  S.  Wilkins,  M.A.,  of  the 
Owens  College,  presided.  After  prayer  had  been  offered  by 
Professor  Craic;, 

The  Chairman  said  :  It  is  not  my  intention  to  stand  more 
than  a  few  minutes  between  you  and  the  reader  of  the  paper 
announced  for  this  afternoon.  He  has  by  his  wide  knowledge 
and  great  practical  experience  every  right  to  speak  to  you  upon  a 
subject  in  which  you  are  intercstetl,  but  I  felt  that  I  should  hardly 
be  doing  justice  to  the  courtesy  of  those  who  have  asked  me  to 
take  part  in  these  j)rocee(lings  if  I  did  not  offer  a  few  remarks  by 
way  of  introduction.  The  circumstances  under  which  we  are 
gathered  to-day  seem  almost  to  require  that  those  remarks  should 
be  in  the  form  of  retros])ect — that  we  should  take  stock  of  what 
has  been  done  during  the  last  fifty  years  for  middle-class  education, 
especially  as  bearing  on  the  education  of  Nonconformists.  Let 
us  look  for  a  few  moments  at  what  has  been  done  during  the  last 
fifty  years  to  raise  and  improve  the  character  of  that  education. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  notice  the  opening  of  the  National 
Universities — not  merely  the  abolition  of  tests,  but  the  offer  of 
o\^n  scholarships  whereby  the  privileges  which  were  limited  to 
the  richer  classes  are  now  fairly  accessible  to  the  middle,  and  even 
in  some  parts  to  the  very  lowest  classes  of  our  ix)pulatioa     We 
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should  not  forget  the  movement  carried  on  with  great  resolution 
in  the  face  of  considerable  opposition  in  the  way  of  cheapening 
the  cost  of  university  education  either  by  the  institution  of  colleges 
professedly  based  upon  an  economical  foundation,  or  by  the 
admission  of  non-collegiate  students.  We  should  not  forget  the 
importance  that  may  be  attached  to  the  wider  range  now  given 
to  the  studies  of  the  older  Universities  whereby  fields  have  been 
opened  for  distinction  in  the  natural  and  moral  sciences.  I  men- 
tion this,  first,  because  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  every 
system  of  middle-class  education  is  deficient  if  it  does  not 
recognize  that  the  National  Universities  are  now  the  heritage  not 
of  the  rich  only,  but  of  our  middle  classes,  of  whom  Noncon- 
formists form  so  large  a  proportion.  Secondly,  I  would  notice 
the  immense  development  during  the  last  half  century  of  the 
grammar  schools  in  our  great  towns.  There  is  probably  not  one 
of  our  large  towns  which  has  not  a  grammar  school  reconstituted, 
or  at  all  events  revivified,  within  that  short  period  Of  schools 
like  the  City  of  London,  the  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Bradford, 
Wolverhampton,  and  Nottingham  Grammar  Schools,  and  many 
others,  I  do  not  know  that  anything  is  to  be  said  at  a  meeting 
of  Nonconformists  except  the  expression  of  profound  gratitude. 
The  religious  diflficulty  there  is  practically  non-existent  To  the 
children  of  Nonconformists  as  well  as  of  Churchmen,  the  best 
education  that  can  be  offered  by  the  country  is  given.  With 
regard  to  those  of  us  who  are  living  in  large  towns  all  that  we 
have  to  do  is  to  be  deeply  thankful  for  the  advantages  we  have  at 
our  doors,  and  make  the  best  use  we  can  of  them.  But  the 
question  is  somewhat  more  diflficult  with  those  whose  lot  is  not  so 
fortunately  cast,  and  who  have  to  rely  for  education  mainly  uix>n 
boarding  schools.  We  are  here  brought  face  to  face  with  a  com- 
parison of  private  and  public  schools.  I  should  be  grieved  to 
utter  a  word  in  unfair  disparagement  of  the  work  done  by  private 
schools,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tide  is  setting  steadily 
against  private  education,  and  the  work  of  the  private  school- 
master is  from  year  to  year  carried  on  under  increasing  difficulties. 
It  would  take  us  too  far  from  our  present  subject,  perhaps,  to 
examine  into  the  causes  of  that  There  are  the  greater  need 
of  specialization  of  education,  the  need  of  more  complete  scientific 
apparatus,  and  the  economical  conditions  under  which  schools 
are  now  worked — I  mean  the  higher  salaries  available  for  com- 
petent assistant  masters  in  the  public  schools,  and  other  conditions 
of  that  kind,  which  make  the  work  of  a  private  schoolmaster  one 
of  vcr}'  great  diflJlculty.  The  only  thing,  therefore,  we  have  a  right 
to  ask  them  is  that  they  should  be  willing  to  submit  the  results  of 
their  work  to  public  independent  competent  tests.  I  am  no  great 
worshipper  of  University  Local  Examinations  ;  I  do  not  know  that 
any  one  who  has  much  to  do  with  examinations  is  a  worshipper  of 
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any  kind  of  examination.  (Laughter. )  We  know  that,  at  the  most, 
only  a  rough-and-ready  kind  of  justice  can  be  done.  If  any 
schoolmaster  says  that  he  has  reasons  for  preferring  some  other 
kind  of  public  independent  test  to  that  afforded  by  the  University 
IxKial  Examinations,  no  one  has  a  right  to  censure  him ;  the  one 
thing  we  have  a  right  to  ask  is  that  some  trustworthy  evidence 
should  be  given  that  private  schoolmasters  are  doing  the  work  for 
which  they  are  paid,  that  they  are  giving  an  education  which  may 
be  fairly  compared  to  that  which  is  accessible  in  our  endowed 
schools.  I  think  the  difficulties  under  which  they  are  working 
show  that  we  cannot  trust  to  private  schools  to  fill  the  gap  between 
our  completely  organized  system  of  primary  education  and  the 
demands  of  our  National  Universities.  We  must  have  public 
secondary  schools.     (Hear,  hear.) 

In  our  retrosi)ect  we  have  again  to   notice  the  immense 

development  in   the  number  and  efficiency  of   the   endowed 

grammar  schools  and  other  public  schools.     These  may  fairly  be 

divided  into  two  main  classes  :  those  of  recent  foundation,  which 

are  very  often  of  a  proprietary  character,  and  those  which  belong 

to  the  class  of  our  older  grammar  schools,  though  for  the  most 

part  they  have  been  reconstituted  of  late.     Of  the  proprietary 

schools  no  small  proportion  belong  to  the  extreme  High  Church 

"Section.     It  is  not  necessary  to  notice  these  at  present  further 

than  to  remark  that  the  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  skill  with  which 

they  are  worked  afford  very  good  reasons  why  we  should   be 

on  our  mettle.     There  are  many  who  will  not  look  too  closely 

at  the  character  of  the  religious  teaching  in  schools,  provided 

they   are   satisfied   that   the  education  is  thorough  and  cheap. 

There  is  one  school  known  to  many  of  you,  I  dare  say,  in  the 

midland  counties,  the  main  recommendation  of  which  is  that  every 

boy  is  expected  to  bring  a  ;^io  note  with  him  each  quarter  whea 

he  comes  to  school,  and  that  no  bills  arc  ever  sent  home.     Well,. 

we  must  take  care  to  organize  our  schools  so  that  they  may  meet 

that  demand  for  a  thorough  education  at  a  cheap  rate.     With 

regard  to  schools  of  the  older  foundation  it  becomes  a  very  serious 

question  for  the  consideration  of  Nonconformists  how  far  and 

Under  what  conditions  they  are  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves  of 

the  opportunities  which  are  there  given.     Partly  in  consequence 

of  the  exertions  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,   and 

partly,  no  doubt,  in  conseciuence  of  the  f;\ct  that  a  man  is  very 

seldom  made  head-master  of  a  great  school  unless  he  possesses  a 

fair  share  of  common   sense,  direct  ])roselytizing  is,  I  believe, 

almost   unknown    in   our  greater   schools.      Instances   may   be 

familiar  to  some  of  our  brethren  from  the  country  in  which  such 

attempts  are  made,  but  I  can  only  say  that,  after  a  somewhat 

large  and  varied  exi)erience,  I  have  seen  no  trace  of  the  kind. 

The  question  for  us  to  consider  is,  whether  there  is  any  reason 
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for  Nonconformists  not  availing  themselves  of  those  splendid 
endowments  of  the  past  which  have  done  so  much  to  promote  and 
develop  education.  I  should  say  there  were  none  if  we  were,  as 
our  name  is  supposed  to  imply,  simply  building  upon  negatives. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  be  right  in  asking  you  to  set 
your  wits  to  work  to  find  some  name  which  might  indicate,  not 
the  negative  but  the  positive  character  of  our  position.  Congre- 
gationalism seems  to  me  hardly  a  name  to  conjure  with,  and  of  all 
the  other  names  by  which  we  are  known,  there  is  none  which 
does  not  lay  stress  upon  the  negative  character  of  our  creed  or 
our  position.  We  are  Protestants  because  we  protest  against 
the  errors  of  the  Roman  Church ;  we  are  Dissenters  because  we 
do  not  agree  with  other  people ;  we  are  Nonconformists 
because  we  do  not  conform  to  the  doctrines  or  the  practices 
and  usages  of  the  Established  Church ;  we  are  Independents 
because  one  Church  is  not  dependent  uj^on  another.  I  think 
it  would  be  of  some  service  if  we  were  able  to  let  the  world  know, 
in  the  very  form  of  our  name,  that  we  are  something  besides  a 
series  of  negations.  Our  life  as  individuals  and  as  a  Church  is 
based  upon  no  series  of  negations.  We  dissent  with  heart  and 
soul  from  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  its  damnator)'  clauses, 
because  that  is  a  negation  of  the  width  and  breadth  and  depth  and 
height  of  the  redeeming  love  of  God  to  which  we  dare  affix  no  such 
limits.  We  dissent  from  the  power  of  absolution  which  is  given 
to  the  priest  in  the  Prayer-book,  because  that  is  a  negation  of 
the  right  of  every  Christian  man  to  make  known  God's  ])ardoning 
love  to  his  fellow  sinful  men.  We  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of 
regeneration  in  baptism  because  it  is  a  negation,  a  denial  of  the 
fact  that  the  little  ones  are  ("hrist's  long  before  they  are  brought 
to  Him  in  baptism.  We  dissent  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  because  it  is  a  denial,  a  negation  of  the  living  presence  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  Church,  which  is  the  basis  on  which  our  Congre- 
gational Churches  are  founded.  If,  I  say,  it  were  only  the 
negations  which  were  in  question,  we  might  safely  place  our 
children  in  the  hands  of  the  wise,  liberal,  and  honest  men,  who 
are  at  the  head  of  our  great  schools  ;  but  where  are  they  to  learn 
those  definite,  positive  principles  which  alone  can  protect  them 
from  error  and  danger  ?  We  know  the  time  must  come  when 
they,  too,  will  have  to  fight  the  battle  which  has  been  no  easy  one 
for  some  of  us  ;  they,  too,  will  have  to  feel  the  whole  force  of  the 
attraction  of  the  stately  services  and  beautiful  ritual  of  the 
English  Church ;  they,  too,  will  feel  the  strong  compulsion 
of  the  historic  idea ;  they,  too,  must  know  what  it  is  to 
stand,  sometimes  it  might  almost  seem  alone  in  the  face  of 
all  those  whom  one  respects  most  deeply  for  learning,  piety,  and 
wisdom.  But  we  need  not  press  them  to  battle  too  soon,  we 
need  not  send  them  out  to  fight  until  they  are  fitly  furnished  with 
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the  armour  which  alone  can  protect  them.  And  for  this  reason — 
that  we  are  not  merely  Nonconformists,  not  mere  Dissenters,  but 
because  we  arc  witnessing,  as  we  believe,  to  great  and  precious 
truths — we  dare  not,  in  many  cases,  place  our  children  where  they 
would  not  have  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  a  word  of  those 
truths.  (Applause.)  It  is  true  there  are  some  Nonconformists 
who  may  not  feel  that  difficulty,  and  who  have  no  hesitation  in 
sending  their  children  to  schools  where  the  whole  current  of 
feeling  and  tradition  is  against  that  which  they  hold  very  dear, 
because  they  think  very  lightly  of  the  differences  between  one 
Church  and  another ;  they  think,  and  rightly  too,  that  it  is  more 
important  jthat  their  boys  should  be  brave  and  truthful,  pure  and 
honest,  than  that  they  should  belong  to  this  or  that  Church  ;  they 
think — wherein  I  think  they  are  not  right — that  it  matters  little 
to  their  present  or  future  whether  they  take  their  stand  on  this 
side  or  that  I  understand  their  action,  but  I  confess  I  fail  to 
understand  their  position.  A  man  who  is  a  Nonconformist,  who 
breaks  himself  off  from  the  great  current  of  the  traditional  life  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  his  fellow  countrymen  upon  matters  which 
he  thinks  of  very  little  or  no  imi)ortance,  seems  to  me  to  be 
standing  dangerously  near  the  verge  of  what  after  all  are  sins  of 
heresy  and  schism.  There  are  olliers  who  are  more  fortunate, 
who  have  been  able  to  create  that  warm  sympathy  between  them- 
selves and  their  sons,  that  they  may  feel  sure  that  if  as  yet  they 
have  not  reasoned  out  the  principles  which  their  fathers  hold, 
they  will  not  lightly  forsake  them,  but  will  consider  it  some  reason, 
at  all  events,  for  adhering  to  them  until  they  can  learn  better,  if 
so  be,  that  their  fathers  held  and  Iiold  them  very  dear.  For  that 
class  there  may  be  nothing  but  good  to  be  gained  from  our  great 
public  schools.  I  believe  there  is  no  finer  education  to  be  attained 
in  England  than  that  which  is  given  by  a  great  school  like  Rugby 
or  Clifton  to  hoys  whose  fathers  can  thoroughly  trust  them  to 
stand  firm  against  all  moral  temptations,  and,  as  for  as  eccle- 
siastical questions  go,  to  wait  with  i)atience,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  pretty  clear  resolve  that  they  will  not  leave  their  father's 
chapel,  unfashionable  as  it  may  be,  until  they  can  clearly  see 
reason  why  they  should. 

If  I  have  carried  you  along  with  me  in  the  remarks  I  have 
made,  it  would  seem  that  practically  we  are  shut  up  to  our  own 
Nonconformist  schools.  I  do  not  like  to  call  them  denomi- 
national schools,  because  some  of  them  are  i)roud  of  not  being 
so  called.  Mill  Hill  and  Bishop's  Stortford  are  not  denominational 
schools ;  they  are  Nonconformist  schools.  I  am  not  going  to 
touch  upon  these  schools  in  detail ;  I  will  only  say  what  perhaps 
I  can  say  with  better  grace  than  anyone  else  who  is  to  address 
you  this  afternoon,  that  they  are  thoroughly  deser\'ing  the  trust 
and  confidence  of  our  Churches.     (Applause.)    They  may  have 
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their  ups  and  downs,  their  times  of  greater  or  less  efficienqr ;  but 
judged  by  public,  authoritative,  independent  testimony,  we  have 
a  right  to  say  that  our  middle-class  Nonconformist  schools  will 
•  fairly  challenge  comparison  with  any  in  England.  There  is 
only  one  point  on  which  they  fall  short  of  that  which  is  to  be 
desired — they  are  not  in  touch  with  the  old  universities.  The 
fault  does  not  lie  with  the  masters,  it  lies  with  the  Nonconformist 
parents,  who  do  not  allow  their  sons  to  remain  long  enough 
at  school  to  compete  fairly  for  University  distinctions.  It 
is  of  no  use  disguising  the  matter,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  - 
'Of  the  numerous  and  happily  increasing  Nonconformists  who 
are  winning  distinctions  for  themselves  at  the  old  Universities, 
there  is  hardly  one  who  has  gone  direct  from  one  of  our 
Nonconformist  boarding-schools  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  This 
evil  is  largely  due  to  the  connection  necessary  at  one  time 
between  those  schools  and  the  London  University,  It  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  a  school  at  the  same  time  to  prepare  its  pupils 
adequately  in  the  multifarious  subjects  required  at  the  primary 
examinations  of  the  London  University,  and  to  give  them  that 
thorough  training  in  the  two  main  branches  of  education,  classics 
and  mathematics,  which  is  essential  to  their  winning  any  high 
distinction  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford.  The  deficiency  is  supplied 
for  a  time  at  least  by  the  new  colleges  which  have  sprung  up  so 
rapidly  during  the  last  twenty  years.  We  have  one  here  in  Man- 
chester. (Applause.)  The  Manchester  people  have  given  some- 
thing like  half  a  million  to  it  within  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  It  is  not  our  main  work  to  supply  the  link  between 
the  middle-class  schools  and  the  older  universities,  any  more  than 
it  is  the  primary  work  of  our  sisters  at  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Notting- 
ham, Sheffield,  or  Birmingham,  but  I  have  seen  a  very  fair 
number  of  instances  in  which  students  coming  into  these  colleges 
from  our  Nonconformist  schools  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  with  an  educa- 
tion leaving  them  still  far  short  of  the  standard  required  by  the 
older  universities,  have,  by  three  or  four  years'  patient  study, 
prepared  themselves  to  enter  the  older  universities,  and  found 
their  way  rendered  easier  by  the  exhibitions  and  scholarships  that 
they  were  able  to  win  on  their  way.  The  work  of  the  new 
colleges  is  therefore  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  Scotch 
Universities.  I  hope  that  the  time  may  come  when  our  Noncon- 
formist schools  shall  have  so  grown  in  numbers,  in  attainments, 
and  in  the  age  of  their  pupils,  as  to  be  able  to  do  away  with  the 
help  which  at  present  they  seem  to  need  in  these  colleges ;  but 
meanwhile  we  may  be  able  to  do  something  to  fill  up  this  gap, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  serious  that  I  am  able  to  discern  in  the 
outline  of  our  Nonconformist  education.     (Applause.) 
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Rev.  R.  Alliott,  MA-  (Bishop's  Stortford  Grammar  School), 
read  the  following  paper  : — 

I  assume  at  once  that  all  are  agreed  upon  the  superlative  value  and  neces- 
sity of  education,  and  therefore  no  apology  is  needed  for  the  introduction  of 
the  topic  of  middleH:Iass  education  here  to-day ;  for,  as  almost  oil  Congrega- 
tionalists  belong  to  one  section  or  another  of  the  great  middle-class,  the  inquiry 
is  one  which  directly  and  pre-eminently  concerns  ourselves. 

Nor  is  it  my  present  duty  to  enlarge  upon  those  considerations  which 
impart  this  value  and  necessity.  I  pass  by  such  questions  as  the  maintenance 
of  social  status  and  respectability ;  the  incapacity  for  even  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  life,  and  the  loss  of  self-respect  to  which  the  uneducated  are  doomed  ; 
the  fear  of  our  being  outstripped  in  the  great  competition,  either  by  our  own 
countrymen  or  the  better-educated  people  of  the  continent — though  all  of  them 
are  worthy  of  deep  attention.  I  content  myself  now  with  reminding  you  that 
the  realization  of  the  very  highest  aims  which  we  can  set  before  ourselves  as 
Christians,  Congregationalists,  and  Englishmen,  be  they  political  or  be  they 
religious,  are  all  involved  with  this,  and  that  we  are  strictly  within  the  lines 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Union  in  dealing  with  such  a  question.  The  Church 
has  always  been  quick  to  sec  the  advantages  which  learning  afforded  for  her 
defence  and  maintenance,  and  when  the  Reformation  emancipated  the  reli- 
gious life  of  the  people  from  the  priest,  the  people  at  once  began  to  demand 
tor  themselves  learning  also.  We,  the  true  descendants  of  the  Reformers,  are 
called  upon  to  complete  their  work.  The  spiritual  consecration  of  the  people 
must  be  not  an  ignorant  but  a  rational  service,  and  never  more  than  to-day 
does  it  behove  the  Church  to  see  that  one  and  all  are  able  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  hope  that  is  in  them,  and  to  provide  the  Christian  advocate,  thoroughly 
furnished,  apt  to  teach  an<l  to  convince  the  gainsaycr. 

Nor,  though  much  still  remains  to  be  clone,  can  it  be  said  that  little  has 
been  accomplished  already.     This  Union  may  gratefully  look  back  upon  the 
advances   made  in   Congregationalism  during  the  past  fifty  yeirs,   and  the 
British  Association  may  record  the  triumphs  of  science  ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
we  can  find  anywhere  more  notable  gains  than  those  made  in  the  field  of 
education,  and  these,  for  the  most  part,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
It  is  less  than  fifty  years  ago  that  tlic  London  University  was  established,  by 
those,  and  for  those,  who  could  not  accept  the  advantages  of  the  old  Univer- 
sities at  the  sacrifice  of  their  religious  freedom.     Since  then  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Universities  have  been  oi>ened,  wliilst  to-day  commissioners  are 
engaged  in  finally  shaping  them  for  the  use  of  the  people,  and  already  a  fair 
proportion  in  honours,  if  not  in  numbers,  has  marked  our  admission  to  them. 
Ixx>k  again  at  the  recent  creation  of  the  Victoria  University  in  this  city,  the 
College  at  Newcastle,  the  Firth  College  at  Sheftield,  the  Yorkshire  University 
at  Leeds,  Sir  Josiah  Mason's  College  at  Birmingham,  the  University  Buildings 
at  Nottingham,  one  and  all  convincing  proofs  of  the  intense  earnestness  with 
which  the  people  arc  seeking,  yea,  and  obtaining,  education  for  themselves  ; 
and  to  all  this  we  have  to  add  the  crowning  glory  that,  for  the  first  time,  girls 
and  women  have  laid  their  claim  to  participate  in  the  advantages  hitherto 
reserved  exclusively  for  ]>oys  and  men,  and  are  every  day  showing  that  they 
need  not  take  the  lowest  place. 

Again,  looking  to  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale,  Sunday-schools  with 
their  thousands  of  scholars  have  lately  celebrated  their  centenary,  and  Sunday- 
schools  have  greatly  stimulated  secular  education.  After  many  years  of  noble 
self-devotion  and  combating  of  difliculties,  we  have  now  a  system  of  education 
for  both  girls  and  boys,  well  devised  on  the  whole,  capable  of  development, 
advancing  more  and  more  in  public  sympathy,  and  giving  daily  evidence  of 
the  good  it  is  effecting.  Look  at  the  proCTamme  of  topics  selected  for  the 
recent  Trades  Union  Congress  as  one  proof  out  of  many. 

There  remains  the  middle-class,  whose  case,  of  necessity,   comes  last. 
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partly  because  in  some  respects  the  need  in  both  higher  and  lower  education 
was  more  pressing,  and  partly  because  it  was  more  easily  dealt  with  first.  Still 
much  attention  has  been  given,  and  something  done.  There  are  hundreds  of 
endowments  scattered  throughout  the  country  which  should  be  available  for 
the  middle-class,  but  which  for  many  and  various  reasons  do  not  effect  the 
good  they  might.  Several  commissions  have  been  appointed  for  their  investi* 
gation,  the  most  notable  of  which  issued  their  report  in  iS68  for  England,  and 
last  week  only  for  Wales  and  Monmouth.  They  contain  a  fund  of  information 
which  I  hope  will  soon  be  made  the  basis  for  effective  action.  Wherever  old 
trusts  have  been  reconstituted,  the  constitution  has  been  widened,  so  that,  in 
theory  at  least,  their  advantages  are  now  opened  to  all.  All  along,  of  course, 
also,  private  schools  have  existed,  many  of  which  have  been  amongst  the  most 
valuable  resources  for  middle-class  education,  whilst  the  enterprise  of  the 
masters,  upon  whom  there  was  no  restraint  of  trust-deed  or  governors,  has  pro- 
vided instruction  more  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  day.  Private  schools, 
again,  had  been  the  only  provision  for  girls,  until  of  late  high  schools  for  girls 
have  been  started  with  marvellous  vigour  and  success  in  various  places,  the 
latest  and  amongst  the  best  of  which  is,  I  am  told,  the  one  recently  opened  in 
this  city. 

I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  help  which  the  College  of  Preceptors  for 
many  years,  and  more  recently  the  Universities  by  their  local  examinations, 
have  afforded  to  both  parents  and  teachers,  enabling  the  one  class  more  readily 
to  discover  the  school  which  suited  their  requirements,  and  the  other  to  esta- 
blish their  claim  upon  the  parents'  confidence.  Considerable  provision  has 
also  been  made  in  proprietary  schools.  Moravians  and  Quakers  have  always 
thus  provided  for  their  own  children,  and  I  believe  have  admitted  others 
freely  also.  Many  schools  have  been  founded  by  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  professedly  with  the  object  of  training  the  children  in  accordance  with 
her  principles*",  but  some,  also,  with  a  broader  view,  e,;^.  the  County  schools ; 
and  the  Wcsleyans  have  established  not  a  few  with  a  similar  object. 

Both  these  sections  of  the  Church  are  still  pursuing  the  work  most  vigor- 
ously, and  papers  were  read  on  this  subject  at  the  recent  (Ecumenical  Con* 
ference,  and  I  think  I  have  recently  seen  a  proposal  for  opening  yet  another 
Wesleyan  school.     Canon  Woodarcf,  whose  intense  devotion  and  able  manage- 
ment deserve  the  success  which,  at  any  rate  to  an  extent,  he  has  realized,  has, 
I  believe,  but  just  finished  a  systematic  appeal  to  this  neighbourhood  for  help. 
One  day  a  new  school  is  opened  at  Pctcrsfield,  and  another  day  one  at  Oxfonl. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  Baptists  have  attempted  nothing  ;  our  own  schools  are 
known  to  you  all,  the  last  founded  being  my  own  in  1 868,  thirteen  years  ago. 
Now,  in  all  this  manifestation  of  interest,  and  consequent  progress,  the  fact 
which  it  is  important  to  notice  is,  that  all,  with  one  exception,  has  been  in  the 
direction  to  which  Congregationalism  inevitably  leads.     I  do  not  claim,  and 
should  be  sorry  if  I  could,  that  Congregationalists  alone  have  effected  these 
results  ;  it  is  infinitely  more  satisfactory  to  know  that  they  are  such  as  Congre- 
gationalism dictates,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  a  large  force  which,  though 
nominally  outside  our  body,  yet  is  working  really  upon  the  same  lines.     The 
one  exception  is  the  schools  founded  to  foster  denominational  interests,  among 
which  we  also  appear  to  have  established  some.     But  I  venture  to  submit  that 
this  is  rather  in  api>earance  than  in  reality.  The  fact  is,  that  Congregationalism 
can  never    reduce    itself   to   mere   sectarian   propagandism.      I  would  not 
oven  by  implication  appear  to  censure  others  ;  but  our  great  principles  of 
individual  liberty  and  independent  church  government  do  set  us  free  from  any 
particular  zeal  as  to  our  prosperity  as  a  body,  and  leave  us  at  liberty  to  wel- 
come, not  only  those  who  agree  with  us  in  detail  of  action,  but  also  all  those  who 
accept  with  us  the  great  fact  of  the  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God  for  the  sin  of 
the  world.    It  was  in  obedience  to  this  conviction  that,  in  the  battle  upon  ele- 
mentary education,  the  Congregational  Board  of  Education  took  as  its  plat- 
form, "Those  who  hold  Evangelical  views  of  religion,"  of  which  Matthew 
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Aniold  remarks  that  "  it  is  identical  with  the  denomination  common  to  a]I 
the  State-aided  Prostestant  schools  of  Germany,  and  under  which  all  bodies  of 
Prostestant  Christians  in  that  country  unite."  In  our  mission  work  again,  we 
have  been  led  to  work  on  a  platform  which  is  not  merely  Congregational,  but 
as  broad  as  that  of  the  London  Missionary  Society ;  and  in  those  schools 
which  bttur  the  title  of  "Independent,"  "Congregational,"  "Nonconformist," 
yet  the  intention  of  merely  asserting  individual  liberty  and  freedom  of  con- 
science for  one  and  all  has  been  so  manifest  that  they  have  been  accepted  as 
such,  and,  as  I  know,  not  one  of  them  is  without  a  considerable  proportion 
even  of  the  sons  of  Churchmen. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  this  fact — viz.,  that  we  regard  Congregationalism 
as  nothing  compared  with  Christ,  and  our  own  interests  as  only  equal  to  that 
of  the  nation  at  large — that  so  few  schools  have  been  established  by  us,  and 
also  that  so  many  members  of  our  churches  and  congregations  have  disre- 
garded the  provision  which  exists  amongst  them.  Upon  this  I  may  be 
allowed  a  word  or  two.  Both  these  proprietary  schools  and  many  private 
schools,  all  of  which  have  long  ago  obtained  full  and  sufficient  sanction  to 
their  educational  efficiency,  may  fairly  complain  of  the  small  regard  shown  to 
them  by  many  for  whose  benefit  they  exist.  Not  a  few  send  their  children  to 
schools  pervaded  by  non-congregational  influences,  with  the  frequent  but 
natural  result  that  when  they  grow  up  they  arc  lost  to  us  altogether.  I 
cordially  sympathize  with  the  desire  to  free  our  children  from  sectarian  nar- 
rowness, and  sigh  myself  for  the  sweetness  and  light  which  attend  the  culture 
of  long  generations  ;  but  what  an  injury  have  we  wrought  upon  our  children, 
and  against  our  Lord  and  His  Church,  if  the  price  of  these  seeming  advantages 
prove  to  be  the  sacrifice  of  the  robust  vigour  of  free  church  life  and  liberal 
patriotism. 

But  to  return.  The  provision  for  middle-class  education  to-day  is  still 
appallingly  inadequate.  In  the  Fortnightly  Kcviciv  (August,  1S81),  Matthew 
Arnold  declares  that  "  the  middle  class  in  England  and  Ireland  is  the  worst 
.schooled  middle  class  in  Western  Europe,"  and  adds  that  "  the  most  beneficent 
reform  possible  in  England  at  present  is  a  reform  about  which  hardly  anybody 
?>ecms  to  think  or  care,  the  establishment  of  good  ])ul)lic  schools  for  the  middle 
class." 

This  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  testimony  borne  by  the  report  of  the  Educa- 
tion Commission  of  1868,  while,  in  the  report  just  issued  upon  Wales,  it  is 
stated  that  accommodation  is  needed  for  15,700  boys  at  the  lowest  computa- 
tion ;  that  there  is  public  school  provision  for  less  than  3,000  of  these,  and 
that  the  attendance  is  less  than  1,600.  Probably  the  proportion  in  England 
is  somewhat  better  than  this,  but  not  much. 

We  gather  from  both  these  rej)ort3  that  even  existing  schools  do  not  ade- 
quately supply  all  of  which  they  might  be  made  capable,  sometimes  because 
the  course  of  study  pursued  does  not  meet  the  ideas  of  the  parents,  and  some- 
times because,  even  under  a  new  scheme,  the  prevalent  influence  is  still  that  of 
the  Established  Church. 

"  Indirect  Church  influences  are  as  much  feared  as  the  enforcement  of 
regular  religious  observances  of  a  denominational  character."  **  The  evidence 
showed  that  many  Churchmen  have  come  to  regard  it  as  the  natural  and 
proper  state  of  things  that  the  public  schools  of  the  country,  while  freely  open 
to  Nonconformists,  should  retain  the  general  Church  character  with  which  a 
bygone  order  of  things  invested  them."*  "Nonconformists,  while  including 
three-fourths  of  the  population,  were  practically  excluded  from  a  share  in 
the  management,  "t 

Probably  all  of  us  could  without  difficulty  adduce  conflnnatory  instances 
from  our  own  exj)crience.     I  have  been  warned  that  no  Dissenter  need  apply. 


*  Report  oa  Inlermedialc  and  Higher  Educ.ition  in  Wales,  page  xxviii.     1S81. 

t  Id.,   page  Hi.     xSSi. 
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when  making  some  inquiry  on  behalf  of  a  friend  as  to  the  head-mastenhip  of 
a  TC-constitQted  Grammar  school,  and  I  know  to-daj  of  a  town  where  the  Dis- 
senters are  actnaliy  thinking  of  starting  a  school  for  themselTcs,  becmnse  it  is 
proposed  to  administer  another  re-constituted  Grammar  school  to  their 
detriment. 

The  actnal  condition  for  boys  was  thus  stated  by  the  CommissioD,  i86S : — 
Classifying  the  boys  into  three  grades— i.^.,  those  continuing  at  sc1kx>1  until 
iS,  1 6,  and  14  years  of  age  respectively,  they  report :  "For  the  upper  classes 
of  the  community  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  public  boarding-schools,  and 
a  very  small  supply  of  public  day-scl:ools  ;  for  the  upper  section  of  the  middle 
class  there  is  a  smaller  supply  of  public  boarding-schools,  and  a  very  insnfncient 
supply  of  public  day-schools  ;  for  the  lower  section  of  the  middle  dass  and 
upper  section  of  the  artizans  there  is  almost  no  supply  c^  public  boarding- 
schools,  ani  a  very  poor  supply  of  public  day -schools,  giving  an  education 
higher  than  the  National  Schools  *'  (p.  102). 

Elsewhere  they  add  that  there  is  no  public  provision  for  preparatory  schools 
at  all.  This  state  of  affairs  is  virtually  unaltered  to-day ;  all  thie  activity  which 
has  been  shown  has  failed  hitherto  to  o%-ertake  the  evil,  and  in  some  instances, 
from  our  point  of  view,  has  even  increased  it.  For  the  first  grade  the  pro- 
vision is  ample,  and  may  be  left  without  further  consideration  than  to  secure 
unsectarian  administration,  wliich,  as  a  rule,  is  only  to  be  found  in  large 
centres  of  population,  as  in  the  Grammar  school  here.  But  for  all  below  we 
can  but  re-echo  Mr.  Arnold's  cry,  that  this  is  the  reform  at  present  most 
needed  in  England.  It  is  true,  again,  that  in  large  centres  of  population 
%<yy\  and  efficient  fchools  are  to  be  found  entirely  free  from  sectarian  dis- 
abilities, p.nd  also  that  there  are  verj'  many  private  schools  of  the  highest 
excellence  ;  but  when  all  that  is  good  has  been  counted,  there  is  still  a  want 
which  it  almost  terrible  to  contemplate.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
reason,  it  is  clear,  I  think,  that  Congregationalists,  including  Baptists  as  well 
as  Independents,  have  done  less  than  others,  and  less  than  they  should  have 
done.  We  have  arrears  to  make  up,  and,  further,  we  may  take  the  warning 
for  ourselves  which  the  late  census  conveys.  Large  towns  have  been  growing 
larger,  and  hy  comparison  the  provision  in  them  is  good.  The  country  popu- 
lation has  been  decreasing,  and  here  the  provision  is  the  worst  and  sectarian 
influence  the  strongest,  threatening  a  serious  diminution  of  our  efficiency,  and 
probably  entire  alienation  of  many  from  us  unless  we  at  once  take  pre- 
cautionary measures. 

Though  some  few  have  watched  this  state  of  things  with  anxiety,  I  fear 
that  the  many  cannot  be  acquitted  of  apathy  and  ignorance,  which  can  only 
l)c  removed  by  much  sacritke  and  exertion  on  the  part  of  those  who  recognize 
the  evil.  Such  publications  as  the  1st  Volume  of  the  Education  Commission 
for  1868,  an<l  the  most  admirable  report  of  the  Committee  for  Wales,  1881, 
together  wiih  Wiese's  German  Letters  on  English  Education,  translated  by 
Dr.  Schmitz,  and  published  by  Wm.  Collins  and  Co.,  afford  ample  information. 
We  shall  only  get  the  reform  when  the  people  demand  it,  and  it  is  our  business 
to  create  the  demand.  Parents  of  first-grade  children  are,  as  a  rule,  fully 
alive  to  their  true  wants,  and  need  only  to  be  reminded  that  no  gain  in  educa- 
tion can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  free-church  influences  ;  but  when  we  come 
to  the  second  and  third  grades,  it  is  very  often  the  parents  who  need  educating 
first.  They  themselves  have  sufTercfl  through  this  deficiency  in  the  past,  and 
the  uneducated  parent  must  generally  have  a  low  conception  of  education,  and 
supply  and  demand  too  often  at  present  means  that  "as  is  the  parent  so  shall 
l>e  the  child."  If  the  parent  demand  what  is  wrong,  or  is  incompetent  to 
judge  what  is  right,  the  standard  of  education  will  err  accordingly,  as,  in 
fact,  it  does  to  an  extent  so  large  that,  even  where  better  ideas  are  entertained, 
the  parent  finds  himself  compelled  to  put  up  with  the  school  which  is  to  his 
hand,  the  ground  being  already  occupied  with  what  meets  the  wishes  of  the 
many. 
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The  rqport  of  the  Committee  on  Education  in  Wales,  to  which  I  have 
before  referred,  says  : — **  Great  prominence  has  been  given  in  the  evidence  to 
the  desire  among  the  Welsh  people  for  a  better  education.  That  such  a 
desire  exists  cannot  be  questioned.  But  with  this  desire  there  undoubtedly 
prevails,  vrith  injurious  ejects  to  the  progress  of  education,  an  imperfect  esti- 
mate on  the  part  of  parents  of  what  constitutes  a  good  education,  and  of  the 
time  which  must  necessarily  be  devoted  to  it.  Hence,  in  large  part,  the  very 
inadequate  state  of  preparation  in  which  boys  present  themselves,  whether  at 
die  intermediate  schools  or  the  colleges.  A  year  or  two's  schooling  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  sufficient  preparation  for  Lampeter  or  Aber^'stwith  ;  and  many 
-  parents  who  could  well  afford  to  send  their  sons  at  an  early  age  to  an  inter- 
mediate school,  suffer  them  to  linger  at  elementary  schools  long  after  they 
have  ceased  to  derive  any  benefit  from  them.  That  this  mistaken  polic>' 
generally  arises  rather  from  ignorance  than  parsimony  or  indifference  to  their 
children  s  welfare,  we  readily  believe.  But  the  result  is  that  the  ardent  desire 
for  an  advanced  education,  which  undoubtedly  exists  in  Wales,  is  more 
strongly  exhibited  in  the  youths  themselves  than  in  their  parents." 

I  believe  that  an  appeal  to  the  members  of  our  churches,  filled  as  they  are 
^th  true  devotion  to  their  Lord  and  anxiety  for  the  prosperity  of  their 
children,  would  have  much  effect.  Let  them  understand  that  the  fitness  of 
their  children  for  Christian  service,  for  their  duties  as  citizens,  and  even  for 
their  social  prosperity,  depends  upon  a  suitable  and  efficient  education,  and 
we  shall  not  speak  in  vain.  Let  them  realize,  from  the  example  of  the  Board 
Schools  in  their  midst,  that  a  school,  to  be  efficient  and  of  moderate  cost  to 
the  parent,  roust  be  large,  well-ventilated,  duly  furnished  with  class-rooms  and 
educational  appliances,  with  scholars  numerous  enough  to  allow  of  classifica- 
tion, and  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  masters  to  teach  them.  Above 
all,  let  them  realize  that  they  themselves  may  take  their  fair  share  in  the 
government  of  the  school,  and  have  a  voice  in  the  direction  of  the  studies, 
and  we  should  find  an  interest  in  the  parent,  which  would  make  itself  felt 
every  day  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  scholar.  It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to 
take  up  any  details  about  which  there  may  be  a  controvers}%  but  I  should  be 
thankful  if  in  some  way  the  middle-class  parent  had  an  opportunity  afforded 
him  of  considering  and  expressing  himself  upon  such  topics  as  these  : — The 
coarse  of  education  to  be  pursued,  and  what  subjects  shall  be  taught ;  should 
they  be  few  or  many,  and  in  what  proportion  time  should  be  spent  upon  each  ; 
when,  if  at  all,  instruction  should  become  technical ;  should  teachers  be  men 
only,  or  men  and  women,  as  in  America  ;  what  are  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  day  schools  and  boarding  schools  ? 

I  have  spoken  only  of  boys  ;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  condition  of 
girls  is  even  worse,  and  that  much  of  the  evil  with  which  we  are  oppress^ 
begins  with  the  utterly  inefficient  and  ignorant  way  in  which  preparatory 
education  is  often  attempted. 

Assuming  then  that  our  duty  to  do  something  is  clear,  what  is  it  that  we 
should  do  ?  We  may  proceed  as  before,  only  with  much  greater  energy  and 
decision.  We  may  pursue  some  such  plan  as  Canon  Woodard's,  who  seeks  to 
establish  in  various  centres  one  school  for  each  of  the  three  grades,  all  whose 
profits  should  go  into  one  common  fund ;  but  in  some  way,  if  not  in  this, 
provision  must  be  made,  and  made  as  soon  as  possible,  especially  for  children 
of  the  third  grade.  Canon  Woodard,  I  believe,  is  the  only  one  who  has  made 
even  an  attempt  on  behalf  of  this  class,  who  are  of  all  the  children  in  the 
country  the  most  destitute  of  a  useful  education.  It  is  certain,  I  think,  that 
whatever  might  be  done  in  this  way,  though  done  primarily  to  meet  our  own 
necessities,  would  benefit  the  community  at  large,  and  could  be  readily 
absorbed  in  a  wider  scheme  eventually.  The  present  need  is  so  urgent  that 
probably  some  such  course  as  this  will  be  necessary  ;  but  such  measures  would 
still  fail  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  and  through  want  of  system  and  co- 
ordination, must  be  in  some  points  defective  and  in  others  superfluous. 
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Again,  it  is  possible  for  us  from  time  to  time  to  exercise  an  influence  in  the 
re-constitution  of  the  existing  endowments,  upon  which  we  have  an  equal 
claim  with  the  rest  of  the  nation.  In  this  we  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  the 
demand  of  one  of  the  parties  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Commissioners  in 
Wales,  as  follows  : — "The  intermediate  schools  must,  to  command  general 
confidence,  be  managed  by  bodies  in  sjrmpathy  with  the  views  and  feehngs  of 
the  people  generally  ;"  and  **  any  governing  body  freely  and  popularly  chosen 
will  command  confidence."  Again,  we  might,  according  to  our  opportunity, 
encourage  schools,  both  public,  proprictnry,  and  private,  to  accept  the  tests 
which  are  offered  by  the  Universities  and  College  of  Preceptors,  which  latter 
society  has  rendered  a  very  great  service  to  the  nation,  as  having,  in  addition 
to  its  more  advanced  examinations,  alone  hitherto  offered  any  test  suitable  to 
the  lower  grade  ;  and  the  increasing  number  of  schools  which  are  seeking  its 
examination  affords,  I  think,  the  most  encouraging  feature  to  be  found  as  yet 
in  the  education  of  this  section  of  the  middle  class. 

In  another  respect  also  perhaps  something  might  be  accomplished  by  us  ; 
certainly  not  much,  but  still  something — I  mean  in  regard  to  the  master  him- 
self. The  position  of  the  master  is,  I  fear,  but  too  true  an  indication  of  the 
position  of  the  whole  question  in  the  general  estimation.  In  this  country  we 
may  say  that  there  is  no  profession  of  teachers  outside  the  elementary  schools. 
Even  in  the  highest  schools  the  teacher  receives  no  especial  training  ;  and  until 
lately  was  generally  supposed  to  have  this  not  as  his  true  and  only  calling, 
but  as  something  taken  up  for  awhile  in  addition  to  that  of  the  minister. 
**Does  the  training  of  the  human  mind  need  less  skill  (it  has  been  asked)  and 
experience  than  the  shoeing  of  a  horse — the  man  who  takes  care  of  our  minds, 
than  he  who  takes  care  of  our  bodies?"  And  yet  that  is  the  state  in  which 
England  has  been  content  to  leave  the  man  or  woman  to  whom  these  most 
responsible  duties  arc  entrusted.  There  exists  no  normal  school  for  middle- 
class  or  higher  teachers,  though  America  has  adopted  them  extensively,  and 
France  throughout.  We  have  no  examination  or  cerliticate  of  competency  as 
is  the  practice  in  Prussia,  with  such  beneficial,  I  may  say,  unequalled,  results; 
and  hitherto  a  mere  registration  even  has  been  found  to  l)C  impossible.  The 
social  estimation,  of  course,  follows  accordingly.  The  Americans  boast  that, 
though  ill-i>aid,  their  teachers  throughout  are  welcomed  in  the  highest  society, 
and  not  regarded  as  something  worse  than  the  shoeblack  or  the  shop-boy. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  teachers  are  hard  to  find,  when  this  is  their  position. 
It  is  but  little  that  we  can  do,  but  we  may  encourage  the  idea  that  no  work 
can  be  more  honourable  and  secured,  at  least  that  those  who  undertake  this 
j^fTico  amongst  ourselves  shall  bo  highly  estccmeil  for  their  work's  sake. 

But  it  must  have  been  obvious,  even  on  the  mere  recitation  of  these  topics, 
how  imperfectly  any  one  of  them,  though  not  all  in  equal  degree,  could  be 
realized  by  anything  short  of  uational  action  ;  and  even  though  we  were  able 
fully  to  realize  our  own  ends,  since  it  would  only  be  in  some  degree  to  the  pre- 
judice of  others  whose  claims  equal  our  own.  This,  then,  is  the  work  which 
we  must  eventually  contemplate,  though  much  of  what  has  been  suggested 
may  and  must  be  taken  up  at  once,  whilst  our  preparations  are  being  hastened 
for  the  final  consummation  of  a  national  system  of  education  —  public, 
thorough,  absolutely  unsectarian,  controlled  by  the  people  themselves,  and 
suited  to  the  rcfjuirements  of  the  day. 

I  do  not  disguise  from  myself  the  many  difficulties  before  us — difficulties 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  patience,  forbearance,  and  concession  in 
things  comparatively  unimportant,  but  whose  relative  unimportance  has  yet  to 
be  discovereil  by  most.  Hut  with  the  example  of  America  before  us,  when 
France,  Prussia,  and  Switzerland  already  have  solved  the  difficulty,  when 
also  these  two  commissions,  and  especially  that  for  Wales,  have  boldly 
accepted  it  as  inevitable,  and  the  latter  has  even  suggested  a  plan  for  its 
attainment,  I  cannot  believe  that  its  realization  is  impossible,  nor,  if  the 
churches  of  this  Union  will  move  in  it,  that  it  need  be  long  delayed. 
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The  one  great  difficulty  is  the  religious  question.  It  is  felt  everywhere, 
in  every  country,  and  in  every  class  of  society.  In  spite  of  grievous  mistakes, 
however,  it  is  now,  let  us  hope,  on  the  way  to  solution  in  elementary  schools, 
and  every  day's  experience  enables  us  more  wisely  to  face  the  problems  which 
remain.  For  myself,  it  seems  impossible  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  teacher, 
even  in  a  day-school,  unless  the  children  are  filled  with  a  sense  of  religious 
responsibility ;  and  with  boarders,  of  course,  the  master  so  entirely  assumes 
the  functions  of  the  parents,  that  he  must  attend  to  the  religious  training  of 
the  children  entrusted  to  him.  But,  as  far  as  day-schools  are  concerned,  I 
think  that  the  religious  teaching  may  well  be  left  to  the  parents,  and  experience 
proves  that  it  is  in  fact  attended  to  sufficiently  for  the  teacher  to  appeal  to  a 
sense  of  duty  in  the  scholars  ;  if  it  be  not,  I  would  still  say,  let  the  Churches 
see  to  that.  There  always  remains,  with  the  assent  of  all,  the  removal  of  the 
child  in  whom  no  sense  of  duty  prompts  him  to  obedience  and  diligence. 

The  boarding-school  presents  a  far  more  perplexing  problem,  Mr.  Richard 
having  felt  it  necessary  to  dissent  from  the  report  of  his  colleagues  on  this 

goint ;  but  even  thb,  I  believe,  will  not  be  found  impossible.  If  no  better  offers, 
Ir.  Richard's  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  still  a  workable  one,  and  the  work 
need  not  be  stayed.  For  myself  I  hope  that  the  difficulty  might  be  met  by 
ivholly  dissociating  the  Government  grant  from  the  study  of  religious  subjects, 
and  by  permitting  the  few  (they  could  be  but  few  in  any  particular  school), 
who  need  exemption  to  dwell  in  licensed  lodgings  and  attend  only  as  day 
scholars.  Again,  I  repeat,  if  this  work  is  to  be  done,  I  sec  none  so  qualified 
and  therefore  called  to  the  work  as  Congiegationalists,  amongst  whom  I 
include  the  Baptists,  whose  hearty  co-operation  we  must  have.  Wc  arc  not  a 
sect  as  the  Church  of  England  or  the  Wcsleyans  are  sects ;  we  do  not  feel  our- 
selves bound  to  sanction  only  such  work  as  shall  foster  our  denomination  as 
they  appear  to  do ;  we  do  not  care  to  advance  Congregationalism,  but  we  are 
preivircd  to  let  the  Christian  choose  his  own  way  of  service.  Wc  have  to 
provide  for  the  middle-class,  who  are  all  more  or  less  unwilling  to  forego 
religion,  and  amongst  whom  as  yet  but  very  few  will  be  found  who  will  not 
readily  accept  Evangelical  views.  We  are  j)owerful  enough,  if  we  combine 
for  this  work,  to  create  a  body  of  opinion  which  no  government  could  resist, 
and,  though  not  seeking  our  own  gocxl  merely,  but  that  of  all,  shall  yet 
eventually  by  this  most  effectually  secure  our  own  ends. 

At  any  rate,  the  matter  in  its  various  aspects  is  of  sufficient  gravity  to 
warrant  our  immediate  action,  and,  as  a  practical  issue,  I  would  urge  that  this 
section  request  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  to  appoint  a 
committee  and  at  once  appeal  to  the  Congregational  Unions  to  collect  statistics 
of  what  provision  already  exists  in  their  several  districts  to  meet  the  case  of 
the  whole  middle-class  .*  I  believe  they  will  find  that  already  in  our  proprietary 
and  private  schools  there  is  a  provision  of  which  the  Churches  have  not  yet 
fully  availed  themselves,  and  that  before  long  wc  shall  have  succeeded  in  so 
reducing  to  shape  the  facts  which  surround  this  problem  that  wider  action  may 
soon  follow,  an<l  true  religion  be  promoted  by  the  removal  of  that  which  hinders, 
and  the  establishment  of  that  which  will  promote  the  glory  of  God  in  the  good 
of  His  people. 

Mr.  Alliott  concluded  by  moving  the  following  resolution  : — 

That  this  section  gratefully  recognizes  the  many  tokens  that  exist  of  the 
extension  of  erlucation  among  the  middle-classes,  and  rejoices  to  think  that  in 
no  respect  has  the  history  of  Congregationalism  been  more  distinguishetl  than 
in  the  part  taken  by  her  members  to  secure  its  advantages  to  the  people,  and 
emancipate  them  from  sectarian  influence.     It  recognizes,  however,   that  the 


*  Anyone  who  will  read  through  the  first  volume  of  the  Report  on  Middle  Clav* 
Education  for  iS63.  and  the  particular  volume  which  reports  upon  hii  own  district,  will  find 
himself  amply  Rra^ificd  to  ptriuc  the  sul  ject. 
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provision  is  still  most  inadequate,  and  the  emancipation  still  far  from  complete, 
and  believes  that  Con^egationalists  both  have  the  opportunity  now,  and  are 
especially  qualified,  to  take  this  matter  in  hand.  This  section,  therefore, 
requests  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  consider  what  can  be  done,  and  especially  requests  each  county 
union  to  report  upon  the  provision  which  exists  in  its  district  for  the 
education  of  the  middle-classes. 

Rev.  F.  W.  AvELiNG,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Independent  College, 
Taunton),  in  seconding  the  resolution,  expressed  his  cordial  concur- 
rence in  the  remarks  of  Professor  Wilkins  and  Mr.  Alliott.  What  he 
wished  chiefly  to  emphasize  was  the  desirability  of  Congregational 
ministers  doing  what  they  could  to  interest  the  middle-classes  in 
education.  One  of  their  great  difficulties  as  head-masters  was 
that  boys  were  sent  to  them  who  had  had  no  xyj/^w^Z/V- education. 
He  was  convinced  that  a  whole  year  might  be  saved  in  a  child's 
education,  if  it  were  only  systematic  and  thorough.  He  would 
also  emphasize  Professor  Wilkins'  statement  as  to  the  importance 
of  schools  being  submitted  to  public  tests.  If  Congregationalists 
would  become  alive  to  the  necessity  of  supporting  their  own 
schools,  they  would  all  be  crowded,  and  many  others  would  be 
established  throughout  the  countr}\  The  Wesleyan  College  at 
Taunton  was  presided  over  by  the  President  of  the  Conference 
for  the  year.  He  wished  that  Dr.  AUon  would  take  the  same 
position  with  regard  to  the  Independent  College.  The  interest 
of  the  denomination  ought  to  be  aroused,  especially  as  there  were 
now  several  middle-class  schools  whose  one  aim  was  the  establish- 
ment of  Ritualism.  One  great  raison  (Tetre  of  their  own  schools 
was  the  thorough  instruction  of  the  young  in  the  Scriptures  and 
in  the  principles  of  religion,  which  could  not  be  so  well  done  in 
day  schools  as  in  boarding  and  public  schools. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Butterfield  (Michigan),  after  describing 
the  nature  and  position  of  the  American  ''College,'*  referred 
to  the  working  of  the  United  States  common  school,  academy, 
high-school,  and  proprietary  school.  In  some  of  the  normal 
schools,  he  said,  young  men  and  women  had  the  best  instruction 
for  three  years  gratuitously  on  condition  that  they  taught  in  the 
State  schools  for  at  least  two  years  after  leaving. 

The  Rev.  W.  Field,  M.A.  (Silcoates  Congregational  School), 
suggested  that  something  should  be  said  on  the  subject  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  parents.  He  urged  the  importance  of  a 
better  system  of  preparatory  education  for  children  from  six  to 
nine,  and  suggested  that  some  of  the  wealthy  members  of  the 
denomination  might  with  great  advantage  endow  some  of  their 
own  schools,  so  that  promising  boys  might  not,  as  at  present,  be 
compelled  to  leave  after  a  year  or  two  owing  to  the  inability  of 
their  parents  to  keep  them  longer  at  school.  He  also  asked 
parents  to  be  a  little  more  reasonable  in  their  demands  as  to  the 
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number  of  subjects  in  which  they  required  their  children  to  be 
educated.  It  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  children  could  be 
taught  so  many  things  during  the  short  time  they  were  at  school. 

Mr.  Browne  (Brain tree)  thought  that  the  reason  why  middle- 
class  education  was  in  so  backward  a  state  was  that  the  middle 
classes  had  been  asleep  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
Nonconformists  had  not  exercised  the  power  they  f>ossessed  in 
reference  to  the  public  schools  of  the  country.  In  the  case  of 
one  county  school  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  two  Nonconfor- 
mists had  been  chosen  as  governors,  whereas  the  Board  was  for- 
merly confined  to  Churchmen,  and  the  change  was  brought  about 
by  a  mere  handful  of  men.  A  great  advantage  would  be  secured 
if  all  private  schools  were  open  to  Government  inspection.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  Congregational  Union  could  better 
celebrate  its  Jubilee  than  by  taking  the  initiative  in  an  effort  to 
awaken  the  middle  classes  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  a  good 
education  for  their  children. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Stewart  (Hastings)  suggested  that  a  representation 
should  be  made  to  the  Cambridge  Syndicate,  requesting  them  to 
withdraw  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  as  a  subject  of 
examination  for  boys. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  the  matter  could  be  better  taken 
up  by  the  Chairman  and  Committee  of  the  Union. 

After  some  remarks  from  Professor  Craw;  on  the  question  of 
simplicity  and  cheapness  of  living  in  tlie  Universities,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  (on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Fielden)  accorded 
to    the    chairman    for    presiding,    and    the    proceedings    then 
terminated. 
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A  sectional  meeting  was  also  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
October  5,  at  Cavendish  Street  Chapel,  the  subject  for  considera- 
tion lx,*ing  the  Amendment  of  the  Marriage  Laws.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Alfred  J.  Siikpheard,  Estj.  After  a  hymn  had 
been  sung  and  prayer  offered. 

The  Chairman  said :  Your  programme  has  infonned  you 
that  we  meet  to-day  to  consider  the  marriage  laws  of  England  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  Nonconformists.  Our  object  is  to  ascertain, 
if  we  can,  whether  we  are  all  agreed  that  some  change  is  neces- 
sar)'  in  these  laws,  and,  if  so,  to  come  to  some  agreement  as  to 
what  these  changes  should  be.  You  will  see,  therefore,  we  have 
a  large  programme  before  us,  and  we  have  not  a  very  long  time 
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in  which  to  discuss  it.  In  the  few  remarks,  therefore,  which  I 
have  to  make  I  shall  be  practical  and  concise.  You  are  probably 
all  aware  that  our  marriage  laws  rest  upon  Lord  Russell's  Act  of 
1836.  This  Act  was  passed  to  a  great  extent  with  the  view  of 
benefiting  Nonconformists,  and  largely,  I  believe,  with  their  sym- 
pathy and  approval  We  shall  therefore  very  probably  be  met  in 
the  movement  which  is  now  being  set  on  foot  with  the  remark, 
**Why  do  Nonconformists  want  to  change  a  law  to  the  making  of 
which  they  themselves  were  parties  ?"  Well,  many  things  have 
happened  since  1836,  and  circumstances  change  cases.  I  am 
happy  to  think  that  the  battle-ground  of  Nonconformists  to-day 
is  very  different  from  that  of  former  times.  There  was  a  time 
when  our  ancestors  fought  for  toleration ;  they  fought  gallantly 
and  successfully.  Our  more  immediate  fathers  fought  the  battle 
of  religious  liberty  ;  they  fought  it  gallantly,  successfully.  To  a 
very  great  extent,  perhaps  almost  entirely,  we  have  religious 
liberty,  and  thus  we  are  enabled  to  fight  for  something  beyond. 
We  stand  upon  the  vantage  ground  that  our  fathers  have  obtained 
for  us,  and  we  are  now  fighting — and  hope  to  fight  until  we  have 
attained — religious  equality.  Therefore,  with  these  changed  cir- 
cumstances, I  say  we  are  entitled  to  look  at  this  Act  of  1836, 
and  say  whether  it  meets  the  requirements  of  the  present  day. 

Then,  again,  I  suppose  we  all  gain  by  experience,  or  ought  to, 
and  the  experience  of  forty  or  fifty  years  of  this  Marriage  Act 
ought  surely,  by  itself,  to  lead  to  some  improvements.  We  have 
a  second  ground,  therefore,  for  attempting  to  look  at  the  question 
to-day.  Then,  again,  we  find  that  other  persons  than  Noncon- 
formists are  dissatisfied  with  the  marriage  laws,  or  have  thought 
they  might  be  improved.  I  have  before  me  the  Blue-book  of  the 
House  of  Commons  containing  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Laws  of  Marriages.  This  was  issued  in  the 
year  1868,  and  those  who  have  read  the  book  will  know  that  there 
are  sweeping  changes  recommended  by  so  important  and  impartial 
a  body  as  the  Royal  Commission  who  issued  that  report 
Therefore,  we  again  have  a  ground  for  considering  the  marriage 
laws  with  a  view  to  an  alteration.  Then,  some  of  our  friends  are 
accustomed  to  look  across  the  borders  to  Scotland,  and  we  see 
and  hear  on  all  sides  that  our  friends  there  get  through  their 
marriages  much  more  satisfactorily  and  quietly  than  we  do  here, 
and  some  of  us  wonder  why  we  cannot  have  things  in  England  as 
good  as  they  are  in  Scotland.  Then  I  find  there  is  a  growing 
opinion  among  those  most  concerned  in  the  working  of  the  Act, 
Nonconformist  ministers,  that  things  are  not  quite  all  they  should 
be.     That  again  is  a  reason  for  looking  for  alterations. 

But  further  than  this,  I  would  point  to  statistics  of  marriages 
in  chapels  as  compared  with  marriages  in  churches,  and  compare 
them  with  the  population  as  divided  between  those  who  attend 
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Established  churches  and  those  who  attend  Nonconformist  places 
of  worship.     I  am  very  sorry  that  in  the  census  just  taken  we 
have  not  had  anything  that  will  guide  us  as  to  what  is  the  pro- 
portion between  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists.     Our  Church 
friends,  as  you  know,  refused  to  allow  the  only  true  test  to  be 
taken,  namely,  that  of  the  attendance  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  at 
places  of  worship.    It  is  quite  true  they  offered  us  something  very 
'different  in  the  shape  of  a  religious  census,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
ever  thought  we  were  going  to  be  caught  in  that  way.   They  would 
have  liked  to  have  had  a  return  from  every  person  as  to  whether 
he  professed  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of  some 
other  religious  body.     Old  birds  are  not  caught  with  chaff,  and  I 
do  not  think  our  friends  who  guide  us  in  these  matters  were 
likely  to  be  caught  with  such  a  proposal  as  that,  a  proposal  which 
would  have  included  as  members  of  the  Established  Church  not 
only  the  indifferent,  but  those  who  were  afraid  to  say  they  did 
not  belong  to  the  Established   Church.       Such  a  thing  was 
absurd  and  ridiculous.     In  the  absence  of  any  true  test  we  must 
come  back  to  what  we  believe  to  be  the  state  of  affairs.     For 
myself,  I  say  and  believe  that  professed  Nonconformists,  that  is, 
persons  having  any  real  religious  conviction  and  professing  to  be 
Nonconformists,  exceed  those  having  any  real  religious  conviction 
and  professing  to  be  members  of  the  Established  Church.     I 
believe  Nonconformists  are  the  majority  of  the  religious  people 
of  this  land.     But  supposing  for  the  present  that  I  am  not  right, 
and  that  the  Established  Church  has  still  a  slight  preponderance — 
take  them  if  you  like  in  the  proportion  of  sixty  to  forty  in  every 
hundred — what  do  we  find  when  comparing  the  marriages   in 
Churches  with  those  in  Nonconformist  places  of  worship  ?     In 
1879 — that  is,  the  last  year  for  which  the  return  is  complete — out  of 
every  hundred   marriages   seventy-two  took  place  in  churches, 
fifteen  in  chapels,  and  twelve  in   registrars'  offices.     Therefore 
the   marriages  in  churhes,  as  compared   with  those   in   Non- 
conformist places  of  worship,  were  in  the  proportion  of  five  to 
one.     Now,  will  even  any  Churchman  venture  to  say  that  that 
is  the  real  proportion  of  Churchmen  to  Dissenters  ?    And,  if  not, 
why  are  there  so  many  marriages  in  Churches  ?    Why  do  they  so 
greatly  predonderate  over  the  marriages  in  Nonconformist  places 
of  worship  ?    You  may  mention  one  or  two  causes.     You  may  say 
that   in   marriages  where  Churchmen  or  Churchwomen  marry 
Dissenters,  the  marriage  is  always  in  a  Church  of  England  place 
of  worship.     It  is  not  always  so,  though  it  may  be  generally. 
Then,  again,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  is  a  sentiment  abroad  even 
still  amongst  the  Nonconformists,  that  it  is  better  to  be  married 
in  church  than  in  chapel.     I  think  that  this  feeling  is  decreasing 
every  day,  but  just  a  few  marriages  may  be  accounted  for  by  that 
sentiment.      But  those  two  reasons  cannot  alone  account  for  the 
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disparity,  and  therefore  I  say  there  is  something  in  the  marriage 
laws  themselves  which  creates  an  advantage  to  Churchmen  and 
the  church  over  the  Nonconformists  and  the  chapel,  and  there- 
fore we  ought  fairly  to  look  at  these  Acts  with  these  figures  before 
us,  and  see  what  the  fault  is,  and  whether  it  cannot  be  remedied. 
With  that  before  us  let  me  just  remind  you  of  the  history  of  this 
movement  up  to  the  present  day. 

A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Blennerhassett  has  thought  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  be  very  forward  in  this  matter  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  marriage  laws.  He  has  brought  in  a  very  lengthy 
Bill  on  the  subject.  Being  interested  in  this  question  I  have  tried 
to  find  out  who  Mr.  Blennerhassett  is.  I  cannot  say  whether  he 
is  an  Englishman  or  not,  but  at  any  rate  he  is  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment by  an  Irish  constituency.  I  do  not  say  a  word  in  his  disfavour 
because  he  is  an  Irishman.  I  simply  say  he  is  not  an  Englishman, 
or,  at  any  rate,  he  is  not  returned  by  an  English  constituency. 
Then,  again,  I  cannot  find  that  he  is  a  Nonconformist ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  believe  he  is  a  member  of  the  Established  Church. 
There  is  nothing  therefore  in  the  person  himself  or  his  connections 
which  seems  to  make  him  the  right  person  to  move  foremost  in 
amending  these  laws,  nor  do  I  find  that  he  has  gone  to  the  Non- 
conformists to  ascertain  what  their  desires  are.  He  seems  to  have 
acted  very  much  on  his  own  motion  and  in  his  own  way.  The 
consequence  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  he  has  made  a  great  bungle 
of  the  affair.  His  Bill  is  a  lumbering,  cumbrous  machine.  It 
has  one  or  two  good  points  in  it,  but  they  are  so  wrapped  round 
with  points  that  are  mischievous  and  unworkable,  that  the  Bill  is 
a  mistake  firom  beginning  to  end.  I  should  think  nothing  would 
become  it  so  much  as  the  dying  of  it.  The  sooner  Mr.  Blenner- 
hassett will  withdraw  it  to  make  room  for  something  better,  the 
greater  favour  he  will  confer  on  Nonconformists. 

About  the  same  time  we  have  had  a  healthy  movement 
springing  up.  Some  of  our  country  ministers  who  feel  the  pinch 
of  these  marriage  laws  have  written  to  the  right  place — to  our 
Nonconformist  papers — complaining  of  the  state  of  the  law,  and 
suggesting  improvements.  Now  we  are  extremely  obliged  to 
those  gentlemen  for  doing  it.  Those  of  us  in  London  who  have 
to  watch  these  things,  and  perhaps  act  upon  them,  like  to  gather 
country  opinion  from  what  our  country  friends  write  to  the 
papers ;  and  our  friend  Mr.  Car\'ell  Williams  has  been  watching 
all  these  letters  very  carefully  from  the  commencement,  and, 
partly  as  the  result  of  that,  wc  have  met  here  to-day.  In  addition 
to  this,  our  friends  some  time  since  suggested  to  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  that  the  subject  should  be  discussed  last  May  at  a 
full  meeting  of  the  Union.  The  committee  thought  that  the 
matter  was  not  quite  ripe  then,  and  in  lieu  of  such  a  discussion 
decided  to  hold  a  special  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Union, 
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at  which  our  friends  Mr.  Wayman  and  Mr.  Blake,  who  made  the 
proposal,  should  attend  and  tell  us  their  position.     That  meeting 
was  held,  and  a  very  good  discussion  took  place.     The  result  was 
that  the  committee  resolved  that  the  suggestions  thrown  out  were 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  a  committee  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  corresponding  with  the  representatives  of  other  denomina- 
tions and  with  the  committees  of  the  Liberation  Society  and  the 
Dissenting  Deputies,  with  a  view  to  a  Conference  on  the  question 
whether  agreement  could  be  reached  in  regard  to  desirable  amend- 
ment in  the  marriage  laws.    As  a  result,  that  committee,  after  com- 
municating with  various  bodies,  summoned  a  Conference  which 
was  held  in  the  month  of  June  last.     Our  honoured  friend  Mr. 
Richard  was  the  chairman  of  that  Conference,  and  there  were 
present,  in  addition  to  delegates  from  the  Liberation  Society's 
full  committee,  and  its  Manchester  Branch,  and  from  the  Dissen- 
ting Deputies  and  Ministers  of  the  Three  Denominations,  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Congregational  Union,  the  Methodist  New 
Connexion,  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church,  and  the  Unitarian 
Association.     Two  pap>ers  were  read  at  that  Conference,  one 
setting  out  the  state  of  the  present  law,  and  the  objections  which 
had  been  made  to  it,  and  another  by  Mr.  Carvell  Williams,  con- 
taining propospals  for  an  alteration  of  the  law  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Conference  were  of  opinion  that  an  alteration  was 
desirable.*    A  full  discussion  followed,  and  a  very  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  was  evinced.     Some  of  our  friends  were  of 
opinion  that  immediate  alterations  were  imperative;  others  thought 
that  no  alterations  at  all  were  wanted,  or  only  minor  ones,  and  per- 
haps more  in  the  working  machinery  than  in  the  law  itself;  others 
considered  that,  although  changes  might  be  desirable,  they  would 
rather  wait  until  we  could  base  the  changes  upon  the  radical  view, 
that  all  marriages  should  be  considered  as  civil  contracts,  the 
religious  ceremony  being  added  at  the  option  of  the  parties ;  and 
others  took  the  view  that  a  sufficient  case  had  not  been  made 
out.    The  consequence  was  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  thought 
desirable  that  no  resolution  should  be  passed  at  that  Conference, 
but  that  it  should  be  adjourned  until  opinions  had  ripened,  or 
other  opinions  had  been   gathered   from  various  parts  of  the 
country.     That  Conference  had  not  yet  been  re-convened,  and 
p)ending  the  adjournment,  several  persons  who  were  interested  in 
calling  the   Conference  have  thought   that   meetings   like  the 
present  should  be  summoned  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  in  connection  with  different  religious  bodies,  to  ascertain 
more  generally  what  the  view  of  Nonconformists  are.       We 
thought  if  meetings  like  Sectional  meetings  of  the  Congregational 
Union  could  be  held  by  the  Baptists  and  other  Nonconformist 


'  Copies  of  these  pnpers  mny  be  had  at  2,  Serjeants'  Inn,  Fleet  Street,  London. 
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bodies  the  matter  could  be  thoroughly  discussed,  and  we  m^ht 
come  to  some  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  right  to  be 
done.  Hence,  gentlemen,  you  Rnd  this  meeting  summoned  to- 
day, and  I  hope  before  the  meeting  closes  we  shall  have  come  to 
some  decisions  on  the  two  phases  of  the  question ;  first,  do  we 
want  a  change,  and,  if  so,  what  should  that  change  be  "i 

Mr.  J.  Carvell  Williams  then  read  the  following  paper  on 

the  subject ; — 

Vou  hive  heard  from  the  Chaiiman  Ihal,  at  the  recent  conference  of  Non- 
conrniniisls  in  the  melrupolb,  there  was  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  33 
tu  the  expediency  rf  asking  Parliament  lo  alter  the  law  which  rf^i^tes  the 
celebration  of  mamiges  in  Nonconfoimlst  places  of  worship  in  England  ;  and 
that  m-en  (hose  who  weic  in  favour  of  a  change  diiagieed  as  to  its  chaiacm 
and  extent.  I  therefore  propose  to.day  to  state  the  points  in  regard  to  which 
(his  liiffcrcnce  of  opinion  exists — partly  in  order  to  elicit  additional  tcts,  and 
o  show  that  some  of  the  views  expressed  aic  altogether  untenable,  and 


c  of  the  su^estions  made  altogether  impracticable. 

w,  elfcct  much,  but  it  will  at  least  serve  to  promote,  ana  10  nireci,  inc 
further  discussion  which  is  evidently  needed  before  a  deRnite  policy  can  be 


adopted.  At  present,  ihe  question  is,  in  some  (juartcrs,  thought  lo  be  easy  o 
solution;  whcrias  it  is  really  complicated  and  diflicull. 

I  have  spoken  of  disaBrecmcnI.  Let  me,  before  proceedbg  further,  stale- 
that  im  two  points  there  appears  to  be  something  approaching  lo  unanimity.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  agreed  that  the  hours  within  which  marriages  may  lake 
place  should  he  extentlcd.  Nonconformists  could  therefore  support  Mr.  Blcn- 
ncrhassell's  Itill  for  that  purpose  (Marriage  Law  Amendment  Uill),  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  it  allows  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  to  refuse  to  marry 
ader  twelve  o'clock.  That  is  simjily  a  concession  lo  sacerdotalism,  lo  which 
Nonconformists  arc  not  likely  to  assent;  nor  is  Ihis  the  time  when  optional 
otiedience  lo  the  law,  on  the  part  of  the  clerical  servants  of  the  public,  can  be 
safely  tdcrfttd. 

It  seems  also  (o  be  generally  acknowledged  Ihat  if  the  attendance  of  the 
Registrar  at  mairi;^cs  in  Nonconformist  places  of  worship  should  be  dispensed 
with.  Nonconformist  ministers  should  not  act  as  Kegistrais  of  marriages,  and 
that  there  should  lie  no  provision  made  for  Nonconlormist  maninge  roisters. 
Those,  however,  are  ihe  main  principles  of  Mr.  Blenncrhassclt's  second  Bill 
(Marriages  Registration  Bill)— a  measure  brought  in  by  that  gentleman  in  two 
sessions  of  I'arl lament;  Init  brought  in,  as  I  believe,  without  consultation  with, 
or  with  Ihe  concnnencc  of,  any  public  body  specially  Interested  In  the  subject. 
The  Hill  is,  in  facf,  an  attempt  lo  extend  a  bad  system,  and  thereby  to  inter- 
fere with  the  operation  of  what  has  proved  lo  be  a  good  system,  and,  on  (hat 
account,  it  is  certain  lo  tic  opposed  by  the  Registrar-General's  department; 
the  firsl  duly  of  which  is  to  secure  complete  and  accurate  registrauon  of  all 
marriaj^s  wherever  Ihey  may  lake  place  and  by  whomsoever  the  legal 
formalities  may  be  condactciL 

Is  any  fhattgi  in  the  laiii  realty  miit-d?  is  Ihc  first  question  which  has  to  be 
oskthl  and  to  l>c  answered.  In  some  quarters  it  is  answered  emphatically  in 
(he  affirmative  and  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

I.  The  ]ircliminarie$  to  a  marriage,  in  either  a  Rf^lrar's  office,  or  a 
Nonconformist  place  of  worship,  are  loo  complicated,  and  often  occasion 
unnecessary  inconvenience. 

3.  Regislmrs  are  not  sufficiently  accessible,  ami  uncertainly  as  10  districts 
and  ofhcials  gives  trouble  which  is  ns  vcxalious  as  it  is  inconvenient. 

3.  The  expeiksc  of  such  marriages  is  greater  than  it  should  be. 
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4.  The  attendance  of  a  Registrar  at  the  chapel  is  objectionable,  if  not  in- 
tolerable ;  sometimes  because  the  Registrar  is  unpunctual,  or  altogether  for- 
getful of  his  engagements ;  sometimes  because  he  is  overbearing,  or  otherwise 
ill-behaved  ;  and  alwavs  because  the  Nonconformist  minister  is  placed  at  a 
ilLsadvantage  compared  with  the  Established  minister,  inasmuch  as  he  cannot 
officiate  without  the  presence  of  an  unwelcome  civil  functionary. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  first  and  the  third  of  these  allegations  are  con- 
tested ;  but  with  regard  to  the  second  it  is  replied,  that,  under  the  existing 
law,  R^strars  or  Deputy  Registrars  could  be  multiplied,  and  such  new  regu- 
lations be  framed  as  would  mitigate,  if  not  remove,  the  inconveniences  com- 
plained of.  And  with  regard  to  the  alleged  ilI-l)ehaviour  of  Registrars,  it  is 
urged  that  well-founded  complaints  made  to  the  Registrar-General  would  be 
followed  by  the  dismissal,  or  the  official  rebuke,  of  the  offending  officials. 

There  are,  however,  ministers  of  experience,  as  well  as  others,  who  state 
that  they  have  not  heard  these  complaints,  or  that  they  have  not  suffered  from 
these  grievances.  Some  of  them  also  say  that  they  prefer  the  attendance  of  a 
public  official  at  a  marriage ;  as  they  are  thereby  relieved  from  all  legal  respon- 
sibility. And,  even  after  hearing  the  various  statements  made  at  the  late 
conference,  there  were  delegates  who  stated  that  they  thought  the  grievance 
complained  of  was  "almost  microscopic,"  and  that  no  sufficient  case  for  legis- 
lation had  been  made  out.  I  suppose  that  opinions  on  the  point  would  differ 
in  the  case  of  ministers  living  in  London  and  other  large  towns,  and  of 
ministers  in  the  country  districts.  The  former  are  not  likely  to  have  suffered 
the  same  annoyances  as  the  latter,  and  urban  Nonconformity  is  strong  enough 
to  protect  itself  from  indignities  to  which  rural  Nonconformity  is  often  obliged 
to  submit.  This,  however,  is  one  of  the  questions  which  this  meeting  may 
assist  in  determining;  ]>ecause  if  it  should  appear  that  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  the  present  law  works  badly,  it  is  no  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  call 
for  a  change,  that  there  are  some  people  so  placed  that  the  operation  of  the 
law  inflicts  no  hardship  upon  them. 

Then  there  are  those  who,  without  denying  the  existence  of  a  grievance, 
insist  on  "heroic  remedies ;"  failing  which  they  would  not  seek  for  any  other. 
They  object  to  what  they  call  "tinkering,"  ancl  say  that  disestablishment 
would  involve  the  removal  of  all  inequalities,  and  that  we  had  better  wait  for 
that.  But  7f'(7///// disestablishment  necessarily  involve  equality  in  the  matter  of 
marriage?  Logically  it  shoul<l  do  so  ;  but  the  English  people  and  English 
legislation  are  not  logical,  and  it  is  likely  that  Episcopalian  ministers  would, 
notwithstanding  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  insi>t  on  retaining  the 
right  of  i)erforming  the  marriage  ceremony  without  the  attendance  of  a 
Registrar  which  they  now  i>ossess,  and  which  disestablished  ?>piscopalians,  and 
all  other  denominations  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  all  parlies  in  Scotland,  jxjssess 
also. 

No  doubt,  equality  woulil  be  attained  by  levelling  down  Churchmen  to  the 
position  now  occupied  by  Nonconfonni>ts,  viz.,  by  making  the  attcntiance  of 
the  Registrar  as  compulsory  at  an  Ei)iscopal  as  at  any  other  place  of  worship, 
liut  could  Nonconformists,  who  ol)ject  to  the  Registrar  being  forced  upon 
themselves,  insist  on  his  being  forcetl  on  Churchmen  also  ?  Perscmally,  I  do 
not  object  to  the  presence  of  the  Registrar,  anrl,  therefore,  could  consistently 
rccjuirc  that  his  presence  should  be  necessary  at  all  marriages  ;  but  I  do  not 
exi^ect  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  Churchmen  will  assent  to  such  a  change,  or 
when  it  will  be  forcetl  ujx^n  them  against  their  will.  Therefore,  however 
theoretically  desirable  such  a  change  may  be,  I  regard  it  as  an  imj  practicable  one. 

"Cannot  equality  be  attained  by  a  policy  of  levelling  up?"  is  asked  by 
some  Nonconformists,  who  claim  to  be  placed,  in  the  matter  of  marriage, 
exactly  on  the  same  footing  as  Episcopalian  ministers.  That  sounds  plausible ; 
but  wnat  docs  it  involve  ?  It  involves  the  publication  of  banns  in  our  places 
of  worship— an  objectionable  practice,  which  even  many  of  the  Established 
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clergy  wish  to  see  abandoned.  It  involves  the  issue  of  licences  by  denomi- 
national authorities;  and  it  involves  the  keeping  of  Nonconformist,  as  well  as 
parochial,  registers,  and  the  entrusting  of  the  duty  of  r^stering  marriages  to 
Nonconformist  ministers.  Is  any  one  of  us  desirous  of  e&cting  such  chai^^es  ? 
I  should  think  not.  And  it  has  l>een  agreed  to  oppose  Mr.  Blcnnerhassett's 
Bill,  which  aims  at  effecting  the  last  of  these  objects.  In  short,  the  idea  of 
placing  unestablishcd  ministers  on  the  same  legal  footing  as  Established 
ministers  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

There  is  a  mode  of  securing  equality  which  has  the  merit  of  being 
simple,  logical,  and  effective ;  but  then,  unfortunately,  it  has  the  demerit  of 
being  impracticable — at  least  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  It  is  the 
severing,  in  all  cases,  of  the  legal  from  the  religious  part  of  marriage  celebra- 
tions. That  is,  the  State  would  take  cognisance  of  the  transaction  only  as  a 
civil  compact,  and  ignore  all  religious  observances  with  which  the  parties 
might  choose  to  supplement  it.  That  is  what  is  done  at  present  where 
marriage  takes  place  at  the  Registrar's  office,  and  in  continental  countries  ; 
where  the  parties  are  first  married  l)efore  a  civil  functionar>',  and  then,  in 
many  cases,  resort  to  a  church  for  a  religious  ser\'ice.  But  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  small  nunilier  who  are  married  at  Registrars* offices,*  Nonconformists 
would  object  to  being  deprived  of  the  option  of  mingling  the  legal  with  the 
religious  ceremony,  and  I  imagine  that  Nonconformist  ladies  would  specially 
object.  It  is  certain  that  it  would  be  repugnant  to  the  great  majority  of 
Episcopalians,  and  there  are  other  jxjople,  of  no  very  decided  religious  views, 
who  would  be  easily  influenced  by  denunciations  of  **  gotiless  marriages." 
No  doubt,  a  chan:;c  in  pul)lic  opinion  in  regard  to  this  matter,  as  to  others, 
may  take  place  ;  but,  if  the  law  is  not  to  be  altered  until  this  mdical  alteration 
can  be  effected,  we  shall  have  to  endure  existing  grievances  for  a  considerable 
lime  before  the  requisite  educational  process  is  completed. 

There  is  yet  one  more  heroic  remedy,  which  has  great  attractions  for  many 
minds,  and  for  which,  if  it  Ix?  dealt  with  on  theoretical  grounds  only,  a  goo^i 
deal  may  be  said.  It  i<  set  forth  in  the  motion  of  which  Mr.  Blennerhassett 
gave  notice  last  session  but  was  not  able  to  submit  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, viz. : — 

**  That,  as  it  is  expedient  thr.t  the  law  relating  to  the  constitution  and  proof 
of  marriage  should,  as  far  as  p(^s>iMe,  be  made  simple,  certain,  and  uniform, 
it  should  be  embotlied  in  a  single  statute,  applicable  to  ever)*  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  such  statute  should  provide  that  legal  marriage  must  for 
the  future,  in  Scotlaml  as  well  as  in  other  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
always  take  place  in  the  presence  of  a  duly-authorized  minister  of  religion,  or 
civil  officer. 

This  motion  aims  at  establishing  uniH^rmity  between,  not  religious  de- 
nominations only,  but  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  would  not 
necessitate  much  change  in  Ireland  ;  but  it  would  do  so  in  Scotland,  where  it 
would  probably  meet  with  strong  opi)osition.  I  do  not  say  that  the  policy  is 
absolutely  impracticable  ;  but  it  certainly  will  not  be  adopted  for  a  much 
longer  time  than,  I  suppt:>se,  those  would  like  to  wait  who  are  more  concerned 
to  remove  disabilities  in  England  than  to  put  an  end  to  doubtful  practices  in 
Scotland. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  this  statement  of  the  dilemmas  which  have  to  l)e 
faced  if  the  marri.ige  laws  are  altered  will  not  affect  the  minds  of  those  who  do 
not  see  the  necessity  for  any  alteration,  cr  who  would  prefer  to  wait  indefinitely 
for  the  adoption  of  what  they  deem  a  sound  principle.     Or,  if  it  do€S  affect 

•  In  X879,  out  of  a  totil  of  50,3  jj  mirrl.iges  not  accordin;;  to  tli*  rites  of  the  Establiihed 
Church,  there  were  but  ao.C^^  c^Icbr.ticJ  at  the  Superintendent  Registrar's  office;  the 
remainder  being  at  places  uf  woraiiip. 
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them,  it  will,  perhaps,  conHrm  ihcm  in  their  previous  belief  that  it  is  best  to 
let  the  question  altogether  alone.  If  thev  constitute  the  majority  in  the 
Nonconformist  communities,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  than  that 
the  sooner  discussion  on  the  question  is  dropped,  as  useless,  the  better. 
It  may,  however,  be  the  fact  that  the  majority  are  of  a  different  way  of 
thinking ;  and,  if  so,  it  may  be  desirable  to  devise  a  measure  which  would 
remove  the  difficulties  or  evils  complained  of;  which  would  not  violate  our 
cherisheil  principles  ;  and  which  would  at  the  same  time  be  likely  to  receive 
the  assent  of  Parliament.     Can  such  a  measure  be  framed? 

That  is  a  question  which  has  already  engaged  the  attention  of  three  public 
bodies  which  may  be  regarded  as  representing  a  considerable  amount  of  Non- 
conformist opinion,  viz.,  the  Committees  of  the  Congregational  Union, 
the  Liberation  Society,  and  the  Dissenting  Deputies,  and  the  result 
has  been  a  substantial  agreement  in  certain  proposals,  which  it  may  l>e 
desirable  that  I  should  briefly  describe  : — 

1.  Increased  facilities  should  be  afforded  for  giving  notices  of  marriage, 
and  the  forms  to  be  ol)served  should  be  simplified. 

2.  Marriages  at  Nonconformist  places  of  worship  and  at  the  Registrar's 
office  should  be  placed  on  as  favourable  a  footing  as  those  at  Episcopalian 
Churches,  in  regard  to  length  of  notice,  to  licences,  and,  as  far  as  may  ue,  to 
fees.  Special  licences  should  also  be  issued  by  the  Registrar-General,  but  at 
a  lower  rate  than  those  issued  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

3.  The  hours  within  which  marriages  may  \yt  celebrated  should  be  extended. 

4.  At  the  expiration  of  the  required  time,  and  in  the  absence  of  legal 
objections,    the   Superintendent   Registrar,    or   a    Registrar,    should   issue  a 
certificate  which  would  authorize  the  marriage  of  the  parties  at  a  registered 
place  of  worship. 

5.  On  the  production  of  this  certificate,  the  officiating  minister  of  the 
chapel,  or  any  other  person,  should  be  authorized  to  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Registrar. 

6.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  such  officiating  person  to  see  that  the 
declarations  contained  in  the  certificate  are  made,  and  the  signatures  of  the 
parties  and  the  witnesses  taken,  and  he  should  certify  the  facts  on  the 
certificate. 

7.  After  the  marriage  has  taken  place,  it  should  be  his  further  duty  to 
at  once  transmit  the  ceriificale,  by  post  or  otherwise,  to  the  Registrar  ;  who 
should  acknowledge  its  receipt. 

[In  Scotland  it  is  left  to  the  married  parties  to  return  the  certificate,  and  it  is  stated  that 
c\sts  of  ne;;lcct  arc  rare.  I  doubt  that  it  would  be  so  ia  Kngland,  and  think  that 
the  oflficiatitii;  person  -who  in  most  cases  would  be  a  minister,  and  therefore 
accustomed  to  the  duty— may  be  better  relied  upon  than  the  parties  themselves.] 

8.  On  the  receipt  of  the  certificate  the  Registrar  should  register  the 
marriage,  and,  in  the  event  of  its  not  being  received  by  him  withm  a  given 
time,  he  should  ascertain  whether  the  marriage  has  taken  place,  and,  if  so, 
take  steps  to  secure  the  return  of  the  certificate. 

[This  transmission  of  the  certificate  for  the  purpose  of  registration  is  nnalajcous  to  the 
requirement  uf  the  new  l>iiiial  Act  in  rcj^ard  to  Nonconformist  burials.] 

A  measure  based  (m  these  proposals  would,  I  believe,  meet  the  practical 
objections  taken  to  the  existing  law.  It  would  not  be  theoretically  perfect, 
and  it  may  l>e  ol>jected  to  as  exceptional  legislation  for  Nonconformi.sts,  instead 
of  being  applicable  to  the  whole  community.  That  must  be  admitted  ;  but 
the  existing  law  is  open  to  the  same  objection,  and  I  have  already  expressed 
the  opinion  that  that  which  is  most  desirable  is  least  practicable. 

The  Ixxlies  which  have  framed  these  proposals  do  not  un^e  their  adoption ; 
but  only  offer  them  for  the  consideration  ot  those  who  desire  an  amendment 
of  the  present  law.     Nor  will  they,  I  believe,  take  any  steps  to  obtain  for 
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them  legislative  sanction,  unless  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Nonconformists- 
generally  are  agreed  as  to  the  expediency  of  doing  so. 

A  Marriage  Law  Amendment  Bill,  if  brought  in  at  all,  should  be  carried 
by  the  Government,  or  with  their  concurrence  and  assistance  ;  and,  if  satisfied 
as  to  the  wishes  of  Nonconformists  in  the  matter,  it  is  probable  that  the  present 
Government  would  be  induced  to  deal  with  the  question  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  If  they  and  the  Nonconformists  are  agreed,  opposition  from  other 
quarters  is  scarcely  to  l)e  apprehended.  But  the  first  question  the  Government 
will  ask  is — What  is  it  that  you  want  ?  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we 
are  prepared  with  a  definite,  and  a  sufficiently  unanimous,  answer. 

[The  Marriage  Registration  Bill  No.  3,  brought  in  by  Mr.  Briggs  at  the  close  of  Inst 
session,  renders  unnecessary  the  presence  of  the  Registrar,  and  provides  for  the 
transmission  of  the  certificate  to  the  Superintendent  Registrar.  But  it  does  not 
eflfect  any  of  the  other  changes  sucrgested  in  these  proposals,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  a  crude  and  inadequate  measure.] 

Rev.  W.  A.  Blake  (Stockport)  said :  It  has  long  been  felt 
and  acknowledged  that  some  change  in  the  Dissenters'  marriage 
laws  is  inevitable  and  imperative.  Other  matters  of  great  moment 
have  fully  occupied  the  attention  of  Nonconformists,  but  at  length 
the  time  has  come  when  the  grievance  connected  with  the 
marriage  of  Dissenters  should  be  *  fairly  considered,  and,  if 
possible,  removed.  "  The  course  of  true  love"  runs  no  more 
smoothly  with  Dissenters  than  with  others,  but  it  is  not  reasonable 
that  special  difficulties  and  disappointments  should  attend  their 
marriages.  Like  other  mortals  they  should  be  jo>fully  married, 
and  "live  happy  ever  afterwards."  (Laughter.)  Many  Dissenters 
go  to  church  to  get  married,  or  content  themselves  with  an 
unsolemnized  marriage  at  a  registrar's  office,  solely  because  of  the 
difficulties  and  uncertainties  attending  marriages  at  their  accus- 
tomed place  of  worship.  People  are  naturally  sensitive  about 
the  celebration  of  marriage — (hear,  hear) — they  want  no  hitch,  no 
uncertainty,  not  even  an  unfavourable  omen  on  their  wedding  day. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  there  is  throughout  the  country,  and  especially 
in  rural  districts,  a  popular  prejudice  against  getting  married  in 
Dissenting  chapels  ;  and  it  would  scarcely  be  too  much  to  say  that 
if  the  law  were  amended  the  number  of  marriages  in  Dissenting 
chapels  would  be  almost  if  not  altogether  doubled.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Nonconformist  ministers  will  not  rest  satisfied  until  these  laws  are 
righteously  amended — (applause) — and  it  is  a  special  grievance 
to  us  when  some  who,  in  loyalty  and  attachment  to  their  own 
Church  and  ministers,  brave  all  perils  and  attend  their  own 
chapel,  only  to  find  their  courage  rewarded  by  cruel  disappoint- 
ment. The  joy  of  the  bridegroom  and  his  bride  is  changed 
into  vexation  and  grief,  and  that  transpires  which  Shakespeare 
regarded  as  the  greatest  of  improbabilities,  when  "  a  man  may  weep 
upon  his  wedding-day."  We  cheerfully  admit  that  the  registrars- 
are  for  the  most  part  civil,  courteous,  attentive,  and  gentlemanly — 
(hear) — but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  and  accidents 
may  occur  with  even  the  best  of  them.     It  is  with  great  reluctance 
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that  we  cite  a  few  illustrative  cases  of  difficulty,  but  facts  must  be 
stated,  and  grievances  publicly  expressed.     Registrars  living  at  a 
distance  from  the  chapels  for  which  notice  was  being  given  have 
been  known  to  try  to  persuade  the  parties  to  select  other  chapels 
nearer  their  homes,   but  inconvenient  for  the  parties  getting 
married,  and  annoying  to  the  ministers  who  ought  to  many 
them.     Registrars  have  frequently  required  that  the  hour  of  the 
day  should  be  altered,  and  even  the  day  itself,  to  suit  their 
convenience.      Some  registrars  have  put  on  airs,  as  though  it 
were  a  condescension   for  them   to  enter  a   Dissenting  place 
of  worship,  and  interfered  with  the  arrangements  for  the  service 
and  even  with  the  service  itself.      I  was  present  at  a  marriage 
ceremony  when  the  registrar  insisted  on  the  minister  reciting, 
a     second     time,    the    words     of    the     Act     of    Parliament, 
that    he    might    distinctly   hear    them.       Every  registrar    has 
p)Ower  to  stop  the  service  if  he  thinks  the  people  don't  speak 
distinctly.   Wedding  parties  have  often  been  kept  waiting,  and  for 
a  long  time,  in  great  uncertainty  and  fear ;  and  it  has  happened 
that  registrars  have  presented   themselves   without   any   proper 
r^ard    to    their    attire,    and    in    various    stages    of   sobriety. 
(Laughter.)     It   has  not  unfrequcntly  happened   that  the  regis- 
trar has  altogether   failed  to  attend.      The  minister  could  not 
proceed  without  him,  whereas  if  the  minister  failed  to  attend, 
the    registrar    could     himself   conduct    the    ceremony.       The 
failure    of   the    attendance    of  the   registrar,   from   any    cause, 
makes  the  predicament  distressing  and  vexatious  in  the  extreme. 
This  week  I  received  a  letter  from  a  town  in  which  I  once  resided, 
and  was  informed  that  a  young  couple  belonging  to  our  chapel 
were  to  have  been  married  on  a  certain  day,  but,  because  the 
registrar  did  not  attend,  the  interesting  ceremony  was  postponed 
for  a  week.     Quite  recently,  also,  at   Southport,   a  similar  mis- 
adventure occurred.     The  parties  waited  until   long   past   the 
time,    anxiously    expecting    the   registrar,    but    he    came    not. 
Messengers  were  despatched  in  search  of  him,   and  carriages 
were  driven  in  haste  hither  and  thither,  but  he  could  not  be 
found.     Supposing  that  he  might  have  gone  out  of  town,  they 
sent  to  the  railway  station,  and  clerks,  porters,  and  guards  were 
questioned  if  they  had  seen  the  missing  officer.     Cabdrivers  and 
the  conductors  of  tramcars  were  asked  if  they  had  borne  him 
away. .   Some  one  went  to  the  'I'own  Hall  to  find  the  bellman, 
and  send  him  round,   but   he,    too,  was   missing.     (A  laugh.) 
Grievous  disappointment  settled  over  the  wedding  party,   for 
no  marriage  could  take  place.     Amongst  the  excited  crowds, 
some  would   express   their  pity,   others  add   insult    to  injury, 
saying,  **  You  should  have  gone  to  Church  and  had  it  done 
right.     Your  parsons  are  not  proper  parsons,    for  they  can't 
marry."    (Laughter.)    The  dejected  and  humiliated  party  would 
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return  home  to  partake  of  the  wedding  breakfast,  which,  through 
long  waiting,  had  become  "a  cold  collation."  (Continued  laugh- 
ter.) Indignant  friends  could  only  hope  that  the  unmarried  bride 
and  bridegroom  might  be  more  fortunate  another  day,  and  many 
a  vow  would  be  taken  by  the  spectators  that  when  their  turn 
would  come  they  would  take  good  care  not  to  go  to  a  Dissenting 
Chapel.  (Laughter.)  I  hold  that  such  a  catastrophe  ought  to  be 
almost  impossible,  notwithstanding  some  people  may  regard  it  as  a 
microscopic  fault  Ministers  are  familiar  with  cases  in  which  the 
registrar  has  asked  the  bridegroom  if  he  wanted  the  usual  copy  of 
the  register;  and  if,  to  save  expense  for  the  time  being,  and 
knowing  that  it  could  be  obtained  at  any  time,  they  have  declined 
to  take  it,  then  the  civil  officer  became  uncivil,  and  looked  black 
as  thunder  at  being  done  out  of  2s.  yd.  (Laughter.)  We  could 
tell  of  nervous  people  asking  the  registrar  if  he  would  be  sure  to 
be  in  time,  and  the  wily  answer  was  given,  "If  you  want  to  be 
quite  sure  of  it  you  had  better  send  a  cab  for  me."  And  people 
who  were  too  poor  to  engage  a  cab  for  themselves  have  gone  off 
afoot,  and  in  the  rain,  after  paying  for  a  cab  for  the  registrar.  It 
is  ver}'  disagreeable  to  us  even  to  name  these  things,  but  to  endure 
them,  and  allow  them  to  remain,  is  more  disagreeable  still. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

We  now  turn  to  the  more  agreeable  task  of  dealing  with 
the  mode  of  amending  the  law  so  as  to  remedy  these  grievances. 
One  so-called  remedy,  proposed  by  persons  who  have  not  fairly 
and  fully  studied  the  subject,  is  to  send  the  registrar  to  the 
Established  churches  also.     They  would  remove  our  sufferings 
by   making  others   suffer;    relieve    our    grievances    by   forcing 
Church  people  to  share  them ;    and  cure  an  evil  by  spreading 
it     (Laughter.)     Wondering  how  Churchmen  felt  on  the  subject, 
I  waited  on  a  clcrg)-man  and  " inter\-iewed "  him.     (laughter.) 
I  asked  him  two  (luestions  : — First,  **  What  are  the  entire  fees 
for  marriage  at  church  by  certificate?"     Answer,  "4s.  6d."     In 
my  own  mind   I  contrasted  that  with  the  much  larger  amount 
which  Dissenters  usually  pay.     The  second  question  was,  "  From 
what  you  know  of  your  brother  clergymen,  do  you  think  they 
would    be    willing    to    receive    the   registrar   at   their  marriage 
ceremonies?''     Answer,  " No,  certainly  not ;  not  on  any  terms!" 
(Laughter.)     I  came  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  they  who 
are  working   in   the  direction   of  sending  the   registrar  to  the 
churches  will  accomplish  their  object — never !    If  by  any  possibility 
they  might  succeed,  we  will  relax  our  efforts  to  get  rid  of  him  from 
ourchai>els — never!     (Applause.)     Another  so-called  remedy  is, 
that   there  should   be  two  ceremonies — a  civil  ceremony  in  a 
registrar's  office,  and  a  religious  ceremony  afterwards  in  a  place  of 
worship.     If  this  method  were  adopted,  in  process  of  time  the 
religious  ceremony  would  probably  cease  to  be  obsen-ed;  for  people 
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would  fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  being  married  twice  over,  as 
they  could  not  be  more  than  married.  Some  of  us  object  to  being 
forced  to  have  any  ceremony  at  a  registrar's  office.  Reports  have 
reached  us  of  some  such  ceremonies  which  were  made  disagree- 
able. There  may  be  people  who  prefer  unsolemnized  marriages, 
and  we  don't  propose  to  interfere  with  them.  Their  preference 
is  not  ours.  It  would  not  be  agreeable  to  us  to  be  exposed  to 
the  jokes  of  law}'ers'  clerks,  or  to  take  our  bride  to  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  union  at  a  workhouse.  We  prefer  to  have  the 
sacred  union  of  marriage  celebrated  in  an  appropriate  religious 
service.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  remedy  which  has  been  advanced 
and  advocated  by  Mr.  Wayman  and  myself  is  simple,  effectual, 
and  complete.  It  has  received  considerable  public  attention  and 
general  approval.  It  is  that  the  registrar  shall  receive  the  notice 
and  declaration,  names  and  addresses,  and  after  the  lapse  of  the 
usual  time  he  shall  issue  a  certificate,  which  shall  be  the  autliority 
for  the  minister  to  perform  the  ceremony.  After  the  certificate  has 
been  duly  signed,  it  shall  be  returned  to  the  registrar,  that  he  may 
complete  the  registration.  (Applause.)  We  object  to  Dissenting 
ministers  becoming  State  officials.  They  are  not  State  officials 
now,  though  they  perform  the  ceremony  and  sign  the  register. 
Nor  are  they  State  officials  when  at  a  funeral  they  receive  the 
order  for  interment,  and,  after  officiating,  sign  the  register.  The 
registrar  now  attends  in  our  churches  only  that  he  may  register 
the  marriage,  which  he  could  as  easily  register  in  his  own  office 
from  the  returned  certificate.  Registrars  register  births  and 
deaths  in  their  own  offices  on  the  testimony  of  others.  This  is 
superior  to  the  Irish  method,  where,  after  a  great  agitation,  about 
fourteen  years  ago,  they  got  rid  of  the  registrar.  There  the 
registrar  issues  the  licence,  but  the  minister  keeps  duplicate 
rqjisters  and  makes  quarterly  returns.  In  Scotland  the  certificate 
is  returned  to  the  registrar  for  registration,  and  one  of  the  leading 
registrars  of  Glasgow,  writing  to  me  on  the  subject,  says,  **that 
they  seldom  have  any  inconvenience,  and  that  their  system  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  perfect."  It  is  not  generally  known  that  it  is  at 
present  legal  for  persons  to  give  notice  to  the  registrar  of  their 
intention  to  get  married  in  an  Established  Church,  and  that  the 
clergyman  may  celebrate  the  marriage  on  the  registrar's  certificate. 
The  method  indicated  has  so  far  commended  itself,  that  Mr. 
Hopwood,  M.P.  for  Stockport,  has  drafted  a  very  short  Bill,  which 
has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Briggs, 
M.P.  for  Blackburn,  which  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for 
the  registrar  to  attend  marriages  in  Dissenting  chapels,  but  that  he 
shall  issue  a  certificate  or  licence,  which  after  the  marriage  ceremony 
shall  be  duly  signed  and  returned  to  the  registrar  by  the  officiating 
minister,  either  personally  or  by  registered  post  letter.  Copies  of 
the  register  may  afterwards  be  obtained  from  the  registrar  on 
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payment  of  a  fee  of  is.  We  cannot  at  present  carry  any  measure 
to  extend  the  hours;  that  must  be  a  general  measure,  and 
applicable  to  all  marriages,  and  we  trust  it  will  soon  be  adopted. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  method  which  we  propose  is  capable  of  easy 
application  to  marriages  in  all  churches  after  it  has  been  proved 
to  work  well  in  Dissenting  chapels.  We  ask  the  brethren  to 
adopt  it,  and  to  use  all  their  influence  to  carry  Mr.  Briggs'  BilL 
(Applause.)  Some  of  the  Methodist  Conferences  have  already 
unanimously  approved  of  this  scheme.  Roman  Catholics  are 
taking  it  up  warmly,  and  the  Press  of  all  shades  of  politics  regards 
it  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  a  serious  difficulty.  Some  of  us 
have  taken  up  this  matter,  and  don't  mean  to  drop  it  until  we 
carry  it  through.     We  rely  on  the  aid  of  our  brethren. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  f//i -doing 

Things  that  hinder,  things  that  mar  ; 
Marriage  must  be  cheap  and  easy. 

And  without  the  registrar. 

(Laughter  and  applause.)     I  move 

That  this  sectional  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales  is  of  tipinion  that  the  lime  has  come  for  a  change  in  the  marriage  laws 
as  they  affect  Nonconformists  generally,  and  it  believes  that  the  su^estions 
now  made  will  afford  a  basis  ft)r  such  a  change  as  shall  prove  satisfactory  to 
the  large  majority  of  those  interested. 

Rev.  J.  Wavman  (Blackpool),  in  seconding  the  motion,  said : 
The  resolution  which  Mr.  Blake  has  proposed  was  sent  to  Lon- 
don four  months  ago  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  discussed  in 
the  General  Assembly.     We  ventured  to  think  the  matter  was 
important  enough  to  have  a  place  in  the  greater  gathering,  and 
both   Mr.  Blakc  and  myself  were  greatly  surprised  to  find  that, 
without  any  intimation  at  all,  it  had  been  relegated  to  a  sectional 
meeting.      There  are  things  that  are  discussed  in  our  Union, 
curious  things,  which  are  not  of  any  very  great  importance  to  us 
as  a  denomination,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  this  marriage 
question  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  that  it  is  worthy  at 
least  of  being  discussed,  even  upon  the  platform  of  the  Free 
Trade  Hall.     I  know  that  this  question  touches  some  of  the 
country  ministers  very  heavily.     During  the  last  year  I  have  had 
the  opportunity^  of  getting  information  from  a  great  many  quarters 
concerning  the  way  in  which  the  marriage  law  works.     It  would 
be  folly,  after  what  Mr.  Blake  has  said,  for  me  to  repeat  instances 
similar  to  those  to  which  he  referred,  especially  that  which  took 
place  recently  at  Southport;  only  let  me  tell  you  this,  that  in  the 
Conference  in  London  last  June,  these  things — marriages  missing 
altogether  through  the  absence  of  the  registrar,  ministers  being 
kept  waiting  for  an  hour  or  an  hour-and-a-half  as  the  case  may  be, 
ministers  made  deliberately  to  re-read  the  service  after  it  has 
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been  read  distinctly — ^these  things  we  were  told  were  sentimental 
grievances.    Of  course  we  were  told  this  by  gentlemen  who  did 
not  understand  exactly  how  registrar  matter  works  in  the  country. 
If  they  had  to  do  our  work  sometimes,  and  amid  our  difficulties, 
they  would  be  rather  careful  how  they  talked  of  sentimental 
grievances.     While  we  make  no  attack  upon  registrars  as  indi- 
viduals, we  do  make  attack  upon  them  in  their  official  capacity. 
We  can  do  without  them — (applause) — and  we  mean  to  do  so, 
presuming  we  can  only  persuade  Parliament  to  pass  the  Bill  which 
Mr.  Briggs  introduced  the  other  day,  and  if  we  cannot  persuade 
Parliament  in  that  direction,  the  fault  shall  certainly  not  be  ours. 
In  many  cases  in  the  country  the  appointment  of  registrars  is  a 
political  matter.     I  do  not  know  if  you  are  aware  how  the  thing 
was  worked  in  the  dark  days  from  1874  to  1880 — (laughter) — 
but  I  heard  of  a  great  many  cases  of  men  being  appointed  to 
offices  solely  and  simply  because  they  bowed  down  at  the  shrine 
of  Jingo.     I  can  understand  a  registrar  who  is  a  strong  Conserva- 
tive not  looking  with  any  great  degree  of  delight  upon  me — 
^laughter) — and  not  being  one  whit  more  courteous  to  me  than 
he  could  possibly  help.     For  instance,  the  other  day  a  young  girl 
cdme  to  my  house,  and  said,  "  Sir,  will  you  marry  me  at  your 
church,  because  the  registrar  says,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to 
attend  it  lately,  you  would  not  marry  me  ?  "    That  registrar  lives 
four  miles  away,  and  he  persuades  every  person  he  can  to  go  to  a 
little  Nonconformist  church  close  by,  and  be  married  there.     It 
saves  him  the  journey.     If  you  knew  the  instances  related  to  mc 
during  the  last  few  days  in  our  Union  meetings  from  brethren 
who  have  had  to  complain,  you  would  say  it  is  time  the  law  was 
changed.     We  Nonconformist  ministers  certainly  do  not  want  to 
keep  registers  ourselves.      Mr.  Briggs'  Bill  does  not  make  us 
into  registrars.     I  have  been  in  communication  witli  members  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  and  I  think  our  propositions  will  be 
regarded  with  favour.     I  wrote  to  the  Conservative  members  of 
North  Lancashire,  one  of  them  an  illustrious  descendant  of  Demos- 
thenes— Major-Genl.  Feilden — (laughter) — and  it  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  he  confessed  at  once  that  he  did  not  know  we  had  any  such 
grievance,  and  that  he  thought  it  was  a  scandal  and  a  shame  that 
we  should  have  to  submit  to  it.     I  wrote  also  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Colonel  Stanley,  and  he  wrote  in  reply  that  he  was  utterly  in  the  dark 
about  the  whole  matter — would  I  furnish  him  with  some  information? 
I  did  so.     He  \vrote  and  thanked  me,  and  said  it  was  a  subject  to 
which  he  should  be  happy  to  give  his  best  consideration.     Others 
of  my  brethren  who  have  written  to  their  members  have  received 
similar  answers,  and  the  burden  of  the  whole  of  the  letters  seemed 
to  be  this,  that  the  gentlemen  who  represent  us  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  the  exception  of  an  honoured  few,  arc  in  total 
ignorance  concerning  the  Nonconformist  marriage   law.      Wc 
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happen  to  know  that  what  is  practically  proposed  by  Mr.  Briggs' 
Bill  is  not  objectionable  to  other  denominations.  Our  friends 
who  edit  the  Methodist  Recorder  have  advocated  it  practically  in 
the  columns  of  that  paper  for  many  years,  and  advocated  it  very 
ably.  I  know  that  resolutions  have  been  presented  to  some 
of  the  Methodist  Conferences  on  the  subject.  Other  Christian 
bodies  have  passed  resolutions,  and  last  March  the  Lancashire 
Congregational  Union  passed  a  resolution  unanimously.  I  think 
if  we  pass  this  resolution  with  fair  unanimity  and  heartiness  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  our  friends  in  London  feel  that  this  is  a 
matter  about  which  we  do  not  intend  to  halt  until  we  have  carried 
it  to  a  successful  issue.  (Applause.)  Let  us  beware  of  attacking 
the  Church.  Do  not  let  us  talk  about  sending  registrars  aU 
round.  If  the  handwriting  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  bad,  that  is  not  a  matter  for  us.  What  are  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  for?  (Laughter.)  And  if  the  Registrar-General  com- 
plains^ he  should  do  so  straight  away  to  them.  I  venture  to  hold 
that  if  this  marriage  law  gets  passed  to-morrow  it  will  not  affect 
disestablishment  one  jot  or  tittle ;  but  if  we  keep  to  this  matter  of 
simple  deliverance  from  a  very  pressing  evil,  if  we  keep  to  it 
deliberately  and  perseveringly,  we  need  not  go  another  year 
before  we  can  bid  the  registrar  a  long  farewell.     (Applause) 

Rev.  J.  J.  Halley  (Victoria)  said :  As  I  have  sat  here,  it 
has  been  perfectly  plain  to  me  that  you  English  people  are  so  far 
behind  us  that  it  will  take  half  a  century  to  raise  you  to  our  level. 
All  ministers  of  course  stand  exactly  on  the  same  level  in  Victoria. 
There  are  no  Dissenters  there ;  it  is  a  word  we  never  use. 
All  ministers  have  to  be  put  upon  the  list  of  the  Registrar- 
Cleneral;  all  ministers  marry  where  they  please  and  when  they 
please;  but  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  have  little 
ecclesiastical  rules  which  have  the  effect  of  driving  many  people 
away  from  them,  because  we  marry  where  and  when  we  like. 
Every  quarter  our  registration  papers  have  to  be  sent  to  the 
registrar's  office.  I  have  had  my  registration  papers  sent  back  to 
me  to  know  whether  an  "  e  "  was  an  "  e  "  or  an  "  i."  I  do  not 
regard  myself  as  the  registrar  of  the  Government.  I  only  know 
the  Government  asks  me  to  do  certain  things  which  I  am  very 
glad  to  do.  They  supply  me  with  forms  which  are  filled  up  in 
triplicate,  one  for  the  bride,  one  for  me,  and  one  to  be  sent  at 
the  end  of  the  quarter  to  the  Registrar-General  We  are  not 
bothered  with  registrars,  and  we  take  all  the  fees.  I  intended  to 
have  recommended  you  to  adopt  our  system ;  however,  in  the 
retrograde  position  in  which  you  find  yourselves  in  this  country, 
I  do  not  think  you  can  do  better  than  adopt  the  resolution  most 
heartily. 

Rev.    T.    TuFFiELD    (Woolwich)    said :    As  a  registrar,    I 
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jrfectly  agree  with  that  which  is  proposed,  and  I  wonder  that 
ongregational  ministers  have  suffered  the  indignities  put  upon 
lem  so  many  years.     We  were  so  happy  in  getting  a  change  of 
le  law  that  it  has  operated  as  a  strong  narcotic ;  but  if  we  go 
now  for  the  same  privileges  as  Church  of  England  ministers, 
re  go  in  for  no  more  than  that  which  is  a  right,  and  to  which  we 
re  entitled.    You  will  not,  as  alleged,  make  yourselves  State 
ervants  by  doing  so,  although  for  copies  from  your  register  book 
rou  would  then  receive  a  small  remuneration,  as  the  clergy  do. 
Laughter.)     If  a  registrar  comes  to  your  church  to  a  marriage 
n  an  intoxicated  state,  it  is  your  duty  to  report  the  fact  to  the 
Legistrar-General ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  his  is  one  of  the 
indest  and  most  perfect  Government  offices  in  existence ;  but 
"^hen  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  misconduct  like  that  referred  to, 
^the  man  would  speedily  cease  to  be  a  registrar.     Now,  the  course 
to  be  pursued  to  get  the  law  altered  is  this :  Let  some  of  our 
representative  men  do  as  we  did  in  Woolwich  when  we  wanted 
something  redressed.     Mr,  Childers  was  the  gentleman  we  went 
to,  but  Mr.  Ghdstone  was  got  there  as  well.     When  the  case  was 
laid  before  him,   Mr.    Childers  said :    "  It    cannot    be    done, 
gentlemen ;"  but  Mr.  Gladstone  looked  round  very  calmly  and 
said,  "  It  can  be  done,  Mr.  Childers,''  and  the  thing  was  done. 
We  do  not  need  to  carry  out  the  details ;  we  do  not  need  to 
construct  the  measure.     If  Mr.  Gladstone  is  waited  upon,  and 
is  seen  in  connection  with  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  the  Registrar-General,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  "  It 
must  be  done,  for  it  is  a  right  thing,"  then  the  Registrar-General 
would  be  the  man  who,  with  the  framcr  of  public  Acts,  would 
soon  arrange  a  plan.     I  want  to  sec  my  brethren,  and  Roman 
Catholic  ministers,  and  all  others  have  a  projxir  amount  of  fee  for 
the  duty  which  they  engage  in,  and  not  let  them  go  unnecessarily 
to  men  whose  services  can  be  dispensed  with.     I  am  a  registrar 
of  births  and  deaths.     The  feeling  of  the  late  Registrar-General 
was,  I  believe,  in  favour  of  an  amendment  of  the  law,  and  he 
told  me  personally  on  one  occasion  that  the  Wcsleyan  minister  at 
Aldershot  waited  on  him,  and  he  gave  him  the  appointment  as 
registrar  in  order  that  he  might  not  have  the  presence  of  another 
official  when  he  performed  marriages. 

The  resolution  was  then  carried  unanimously,  and  the 
proceedings  closed  with  the  benediction. 

A  Meeting  of  County  Association  Secretaries  took  place  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  October  5th,  in  the  Rusholme  Road 
Chapel.  The  Rev.  R.  M.  Davies,  of  Oldham,  presided.  The 
questions  for  consideration  were  the  Grouping  of  small  churches  ; 
and  the  Co-operation  of  different  denominations  in  thinly-peopled 
districts. 
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GROUPING  OF  SMALL  CHURCHES. 

The  Rev.  C.  Wilsox,  M.A.  (Plymouth),  read  the  following 
paper  on 

THE  QUESTION   OF  GROUPING    SMALL  NEIGHBOURING    CHURCHES. 

By  the  grouping  of  neighbouring  Churches  is  meant  the  association  of  two 
or  more  small  Churches  under  the  same  pastoral  care,  each  preserving,  when 
desirable,  its  own  integrity.  There  may  l>e  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
size  of  the  Church  and  congregation  that  should  be  brought  under  the  operation 
of  such  a  system,  and  any  limit  that  may  be  fixed  must  be  quite  arbitrary. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  that  we  should  have  some 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  introduced,  and  therefore  for  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  I  have  assumed  that  it  may  be  applied  to  aided  Churches  witn  an 
average  congregation  of  150  persons.  I  have  analyzed  the  carefully  prepared 
statistics  appended  to  the  last  rep>ort  of  the  Churdi-Aid  and  Home  Mission 
Society,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  number  of  Churches  that  may  be  included 
within  this  limit,  and  I  find  that  there  are  about  240  Churches,  with  an  average 
congregation  not  exceeding  150  persons,  which  are  returned  as  the  sole  charge 
of  the  pastor.  Of  these,  47  congregations  do  not  exceed  125  persons; 
61,  too;  50,  80;  28,  60;  10,40.  The  average  is  taken  from  the  most  largely 
attended  services  during  six  or  eight  consecutive  weeks,  but  it  is  only  an 
average,  and  as  it  is  very  improl)able  that  every  person  connected  with  any 
congregation  would  be  present  at  cither  of  these  services,  a  percentage  must 
I>e  added  to  make  up  the  total  number  of  souls  that  would  be  under  each 
minister's  cafe. 

Of  the  Churches  with  which  these  congregations  are  severally  connected. 
20  do  not  exceed  80  members  ;  65,  60  ;  65,  40  ;  40,  30  ;  30,  20.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  none  of  these  are  Evangelistic  centres,  Branch  Churches, 
or  Home  Mission  stations,  but  are  all  returned  as  bonA  fide  Congregational 
Churches,  and  that  every  one  of  them,  even  those  whose  meml^ership  numbers 
less  than  thirty  persons,  with  an  average  congregation  of  less  than  sixty,  has  its 
own  resident  minister  and  constitutes  his  entire  charge,  and,  so  far,  only  differs 
from  the  largest  Churches  of  our  large  towns  in  this  one  particular,  that  the 
minister's  stipend  is  supplemented  from  a  general  fund.  To  these  may  be 
fairly  added  other  Churches,  such,  for  instance,  as  have  endowments  that 
rencler  them  independent  of  aid  from  the  County  Union,  but  are,  nevertheless, 
so  small,  and  located  amidst  populations  so  limited  and  stationary,  as  to  afford 
no  adequate  scope  for  the  energies  of  an  earnest  minister ;  and  there  are  also 
Churches  numerically  exceeding  the  assumed  limit  that  could  probably  be 
included  in  such  an  arrangement  without  any  sacrifice  of  efficiency. 

The  first  impression  produced  by  these  figures  would,  no  doubt,  be  con- 
siderably modified  if  all  the  facts  were  before  us»  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
would  l)e  practica])Ie  and  desirable  to  bring  such  Churches  under  the  operation 
of  the  grouping  sj'stem  could  only  be  ascertaineil  by  an  inquiry  into 
the  area  and  religious  condition  of  each  county,  the  geographical  re- 
lations of  the  several  smaller  Churches  to  each  other  and  to  the 
larger  Churches  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  special  character 
and  local  surroundings  of  each  Church — a  kind  of  information  very  difficult 
to  obtain  and  impossible  to  tabulate.  But  there  is  a  strong /riir/Jj'iJK-#>  case 
in  favour  of  some  more  economical  arrangement  than  that  which  now  pre- 
vails. It  is  evident  that  we  are  not  making  the  most  of  our  resources,  and  a 
more  earnest  consideration  of  the  question  is  pressed  uix)n  us  by  the  fact,  that 
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r^""'— ■  aie  at  vrofk  tendii^  to  th«  increase  of  (hew  sroallei  Churches.  The 
TTwy^  letnru  (bow  ■  redkbibatioti  of  popuUtion  that  musl  seiiously  afiect 
ibe  stiengtli  and  efficiency  of  many  Cfaorclies  that  have  been  hicherto  inde- 
pendent of  extcnwl  aid ;  the  prolonged  agiicultnral  depressioQ  is  making  it 
mzeatii^^  difficnlt  to  maintain  existing  Christian  agencies  in  mial  distncts 
without  more  substantial  sapport ;  and  in  our  smaliei  towns  social  changes  are 
leavii^  manr  of  our  Churches  without  the  help  of  families  upon  whose  sym- 
pathy and  devotedness  they  have  largely  «lied.  On  the  other  hand,  new 
Chnxcltes  have  apTung  into  ciistence.  The  great  blessing  that  has,  in  some 
counties,  attended  the  evangelistic  efforts  of  recent  years  has  seemed  to  render 
oeccmaiT  the  erection  of  chapets  and  the  formation  of  Christian  sodetiet 
whichHthou^  small,  are  impcnrtant  centres  of  religious  influence  in  districts 
wimc  the  numerical  increase  that  would  secure  self-support  must  not  be 
locdced  for.  Whether  01  not  all  these  Christian  societies  should  be  treated  as 
iadq>eDdent  Churches,  and  have  any  just  claim  to  be  regarded  as  such,  isa 
TCfj  important  consideration,  but  it  lies  outside  (he  subject  of  my  paper.  It 
tronld,  no  doabt,  be  far  better  if  some  of  them  could  be  afitliated  to  neigh- 
liOBiing  Cbuicbes,  and  in  view  of  the  ample  reli^oos  provision  made  for  the 
u^NilatioD  amidst  which  othen  are  located,  theu  extreme  feebleness  would 
lead  ns  to  question  whether  their  continued  support  can  be  justified.  Bat, 
qiMking  generally,  these  smaller  Churches  have  an  important  work  to  do.  In 
many  cases  their  maintenance  is  necessary  as  a  testimony  to  Evangelical  truth. 
To  aI>andon  them  would  be  to  surrender  whole  districts  to  teaching  and  influ- 
ences avowedly  antagonistic  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  our  urban  Churches 
owe  so  much  Co  the  earnest  and  devout  Christian  men  who  are  trained  in 
them  that  it  would  be  a  suicidal  pohcy  to  disregard  their  claims  on  our 
cympathy  and  support. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  is,  "  How  can  we  maintain  these  small  Churches 
as  centres  of  Gospel  ministry  and  spiritual  effort  with  an  expenditure  of  power 
and  money  adequate  to  their  efficiency,  but  not  out  of  proportion  to  thrir 
legitimate  claims  on  the  resources  of  the  Church  i  "  The  grouping  system 
SD^esls  itseif  as  the  most  natural  solution.  It  Is  not  altogether  untried 
amoi^  us,  and  it  seems  specially  adapted  to  meet  the  condition  of  things 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  The  method  is  simple,  readily  applied,  and  so 
OBiy  adapted  to  varying  conditions,  that  it  offers  little  material  for  discussion. 
It  is  more  important  for  us  to  consider  the  probable  effect  of  its  general 
sdoptiDn  on  our  funds,  on  the  ministry,  and  on  (he  Churches. 

We  must  not  expect  too  much  from  it  financially.  In  some  districts  the 
facilities  of  communication  would  reduce  the  cost  of  travelling  to  a  minimum, 
and  a  voluntary  lay  agency  could  be  relied  on  that  would  most  efficiently 
■npplemcnt  the  minister's  pulpit  labours.  But  such  favourable  conditions 
would  not  be  found  everywhere,  and  I  think  that  we  should  rather  look  to  the 
eronping  system  as  a  means  of  increasing  ministerial  stipends  than  as  a  method 
lor  raecting  some  great  saving  in  our  expenditure. 

So  far  as  the  ministry  is  concerned,  there  would  be  some  additional  labour, 
bat  a  far  more  profitable  use  of  power.  There  would  be  one  minister  where 
at  i^esent  we  find  two  or  three,  and  much  lime  and  effort  now  given  to  study 
woold  be  free  for  more  general  visitation  and  aggressive  work.  One  sermon 
ironld  make  less  demand  on  time  and  effort  ttun  (wo,  and  the  consequent 
«niiety  and  exhaustion  would  be  more  than  proportionately  diminished.  I 
bave  heard  yonng  ministers,  pastors  of  small  Churches,  say  that  they  found  the 
preparation  of  two  sermons  a  week,  in  addition  to  other  duties,  a  heuvy  tax  on 
their  rcKmrces.  They  are  always  in  bondage  to  the  pulpit,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  week  is  spent  at  the  desk.  This  is  not  surprising.  Unless  there  is 
condderable  liteisry  taste  and  great  facility  in  composition,  their  work  for  the 
polpit  has  to  be  doneunderconditions  that  must  at  times  make  it  very  irksome. 
"Xbe  monotonous  sameness  of  the  surrounding  life,  the  limited  range  of 
bnmao  experience  with  which  they  are  brought  in  contact,  the  absence  of  every 
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stimulating  influence  and  of  the  pressure  that  keeps  mind  at  a  tension  that 
makes  intellectual  eflbrt  so  much  easier,  must  increase  the  difficulty  of  thdr 
work  and  often  result  in  a  great  waste  of  time  and  stren^.  If  all  tne  vigour 
and  energy  were  put  into  one  sermon  instead  of  bein^  divided  between  two,  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  the  result  would  be  more  satisfactory  both  to  preacher 
and  hearer ;  and  if  the  number  of  people  under  pastoral  oversight  trcre 
doubled  or  trebled,  the  minister  would  find  his  interest  in  his  work  propor- 
tionately increased.  It  would  be  far  healthier  for  him  if  he  lived  in  a  little 
larger  world ;  he  would  breathe  more  freely  and  have  a  sense  of  greater 
independence ;  he  would  feel  that  his  life  was  better  worth  living  because  he  was 
turning  it  to  more  useful  account ;  it  would  be  chareed  with  heavier  responsi- 
bility, and  would  therefore  offer  to  him  the  opportunity  of  richer  reward. 

So  far  as  the  Churches  are  concerned,  my  impression  is  that  the  grouping 
system  would  be  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  many  of  them.  The  care  they 
now  receive  is  simply  nursine  them  into  spiritual  feebleness.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  country  Church  with  forty  or  fifty  members  and  a  congregation 
of  twice  that  number,  and  consider  how  few  separate  households  it  will 
represent ;  and  with  so  little  to  be  done  it  must  be  evident  that  the  demand 
upon  Christian  effort  will  press  very  lightly  upon  the  Church,  if  felt  at  all. 
The  pastor  and  his  wife — and  there  is  generally  a  wife— can  do  all  that  is 
required,  and,  therefore,  everything  is  left  to  them  to  do,  even  to  the  minutest 
details  of  the  anniversary  tea  meeting.  This  ought  not  to  be.  There  are 
many  things  which  other  people  could  do  just  as  well,  and  would  be  better  left 
in  their  hands.  Extreme  dependence  on  the  minister  is  an  element  of  weak- 
ness amongst  us.  Congregationalism  is  not  being  fairly  worked  out  under 
such  circumstances.  It  would  be  far  healthier  if  the  weight  of  responsibility 
were  so  distributed  that  every  member  of  the  little  Church  felt  something  of  its> 
pressure.  The  grouping  system  would  tend  to  this  result.  It  would  necessitate 
on  the  part  of  each  Church  sharing  a  common  pastorate,  a  more  active  concern 
for  its  own  prosperity,  and  would  correct  the  too  prevalent  notion  that  the 
minister's  only  duty  is  to  look  after  the  few  sheep  within  sAid  about  the  one 
little  enclosure.  In  the  statistics  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  I  find  two 
or  three  Churches  with  a  membership  exceeding  in  number  the  congrega- 
tions of  which  they  form  a  part.  It  is  quite  possible  that  circumstances- 
may  exist  in  which  the  Church-roll  may  be  larger  than  the  average 
congregation  during  a  limited  period,  but  I  should  have  passed  these 
figures  by  as  clerical  errors,  or  representing  an  accidental  and  transitory 
state  of  affairs,  had  I  not  observed  tnat  in  several  returns  the  average  con- 
gregation exceeds  the  Church  membership  by  only  a  small  percentage.  If 
this  represents  a  result  that  has  been  reached  through  the  Divine  blessing  on 
earnest  and  prayerful  lalx>ur,  we  can  only  rejoice  at  it  and  exclaim,  **  O  si  sic 
omnes  1 "  But  if  it  be  the  ordinary  condition  of  things,  it  cannot  be  regarded 
with  any  satisfaction.  The  time  has  surely  come  when  minister  and  Church 
should  consider  the  claims  of  those  who  are  perishing,  and  when  the  Intent 
power  of  the  Church  should  be  called  into  active  service.  I  do  not  undervalue 
the  labour  involved  in  pastoral  oversight  and  the  constant  instruction  of  a 
Christian  Church,  but  it  cannot  be  good  for  any  Christian  society  to  have 
secured  to  it  the  exclusive  labour  and  care  of  a  pastor  under  such  circumstances. 
I  speak  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  facts  that  may  determine  the  grants  in  aid 
of  such  Churches,  and  therefore  no  word  of  mine  must  be  regarded  as  a 
criticism  of  the  action  of  any  county  executive  ;  I  am  only  desirous  of  pointing 
out  that  it  is  possible  to  do  too  much  for  a  Church,  and  that  the  natural  effect 
of  the  existing  condition  of  things  is  to  release  the  members  of  these  little 
Christian  societies  from  that  deep  sense  of  personal  obligation  to  Christ  which 
is  necessary  to  their  spiritual  vigour,  and  without  which  they  will  never  be 
earnest  co-workers  witn  their  minister  and  labourers  together  with  God.  So 
far  as  their  spiritual  welfare  is  considered,  the  grouping  system  would  be  an 
inestimable  benefit  to  them. 
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I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  th.i:  r'l  iicceuof  any  lyilem  depends  on 
the  effidency  wiih  which  its  ilclnils  .11  ■-■  >  : .  .id  out.  It  may  be  tbeoTetically 
5>erfecl,  yet  utterly  brealc  down  lhii>.>^:i  :  .  -if  lympathy  and  energy  in  tbo«c 
"•ho  have  to  gise  effect  toil.  Veiy  lu.^  !  i  might  xtmcsl  say  ereiything — 
depends  on  the  tact,  good  icnse,  anil  t.in  -■  purpose  of  the  miniiler  iriio  has 
«  [jnnlity  of  ChuTches  under  his  cart.  !!<.-  thubI  make  them  feel  that  be  is  as 
much  the  pallor  of  unc  ns  of  the  othvi.  .m\  that  he  is  equally  CQncemed  foi 
the  SfBrimal  welfare  of  each.  Where  nn..-  miniiier  bw  utterly  fidled  muler 
the  gc>]upint<  ■.y^iem,  t  h.ivr  EiFcn  .m  <i)>  r  -uccced.  It  wai  not  miniiterial 
p<™er    ■•;-.■    n-r.    -vrT-'.    'iv    -.^n.-'^    !    <-  mmon  sense,   and  mote  etuneM 

rest. !'■■■'  I  ■:■  ■   ■  ■     I ■      I '- intended  purpose. 

I  am  Billions  not  to  trespass  unduly  on  your  time,  but  it  is  de^cable  that 
I  should  in  a  word  or  two  advert  lo  some  of  the  chief  difficulties  that  may  be 
cncountrred  in  giving  effect  to  snch  an  arrangement. 

The  Gm  I  woaltlnotice  is  Ihe  difficulty  of  communication.  The  dtOKhes 
that  should  be  thus  associated  sometimes  lie  far  apart,  or  the  (adlilies  of  con- 
■vcyance  are  limited,  or  the  intervening  district  is  so  roogh  and  wild  as  to 
make  travelline  difbcnlt  and  wearisome.  In  very  few  cases  will  this  difficulty 
lie  allowed  to  be  insuperable,  if  there  be  tmly  the  disposition  lo  overcome  it. 
It  Hwy  be  very  greall)|  exaggerated,  and  we  cannot  overlook  the  bet  that  we 
aic  worldng  aide  by  ride  with  other  sections  of  the  Christian  Church  who  do 
not  allow  such  things  lo  be  a  hindrance. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  lack  of  efficient  supplementary  help.  The  gTDQping 
system  must  lean  for  support  on  lay-agency,  and  if  we  are  deficient  in  Ibis 
power,  is  tiol  the  deficiency  due,  al  least  in  same  degree,  to  the  multiplication 
of  small  pastorales  ?  It  would  be  unwise  to  withdraw  earnest  teachers  from 
SuDday-schooI  work,  but  do  not  our  churches  contain  others  who  have  no 
apdlude  for  teaching  in  a  class,  but  possessing  (he  requisite  gifts  for  pulpit 
ministry,  and  who  would  readily  consecrate  themselves  to  this  service  if  neces- 
sity were  laid  upon  them  ?  The  demand  would  go  Eir  to  create  the  supply, 
and  the  development  of  a  lay-preaching  agency  would  do  much  lo  identily 
-n  with  our  work  and  bmd  many  families  more  closely  to  Congr^ja- 


Thirdly,  a  more  serious  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  traditions  of  our 
churches,  lliere  is  a  strong  objection  to  the  "  half-man  system,"  as  I  have 
beard  Jl  called.  For  example,  a  church  has  always  had  its  own  pastor,  all 
the  more  important  churches  around  it  are  under  the  care  of  one  minister,  and 
to  become  associated  with  another  church  in  Ihe  way  proposed  is  like  losing 
ill  independence  and  "coming  down  in  the  world.  Such  a  feeling  is  in 
many  cases  very  natural,  and  sbouhl  be  treated  with  the  tenilerest  considera- 
tion. The  changes  arising  from  the  redistribution  of  population  may  render 
some  such  plan  necessarv  ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  painful  to  yield  to  altered 
drcamstaDces,  and  even  in  the  &ce  of  stern  facts  ihcre  is  often  a  tenacious 
dining  to  Ihe  possibility  of  recovering  something  of  the  glory  of  a  depaned 
past.  All  honour  to  the  men  who  stand  by  our  churches  amidst  the  discou- 
ragements that  come  upon  them  ami<lst  stationary  or  decreasing  populations  1 
I  can  understand  their  unwillingness  to  fall  in  wilh  an  arrangemenl  Ihat  is  an 
acknowledgment  that  their  churches  are  no  longer  what  they  have  been.  But 
there  is  no  help  for  il.  The  prejudice  is  due  in  some  measure  to  the  tact  that 
the  nouping  system  has  not  been,  to  any  great  extent,  one  of  our  recognized 
DiotM  of  operaiion.  It  is  the  somewhat  exceptional  character  of  Ihe  arrange- 
ment that  provokes  opposition,  or,  I  would  rather  say,  occasions  the  disindi- 
nation  to  adopt  it.  Let  it  be  gradually  introduced  and  become  more  general, 
l«I  il  become  part  of  our  organization  as  necessary  to  the  condition  of  things 
^th  which  we  have  lo  deal,  and  in  a  very  ^ort  time  this  disinclination  will 
cJisappear,  and  il   will  be  readily  accepted,   wherever  practicable,   as  both 
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insuperable.  It  must  rest  with  the  executive  of  each  association  to  detennine 
the  extent  to  which  the  system  may  be  advantageously  introduced  in  any 
particular  district.  Hasty  interference  with  existing  relations  would  be  ill- 
advised,  but  if  it  be  the  mode  of  operation  to  which  we  must  look  to  correct 
the  very  unsatisfactory  condition  of  things  which  now  exists,  and  to  secure 
greater  efficiency  in  tnis  department  of  our  Christian  work,  it  must  be  kept 
steadily  in  view,  and  adopted  as  the  opportunity  may  occur.  I  believe  that  in 
course  of  time  its  influence  would  prove  most,  beneficial  throughout  our  country 
districts.  It  would  remove  an  objection  oflen  urged  against  the  claims  of  the 
Church-Aid  Society,  it  would  give  a  healthy  stimulus  to  the  life  of  the  aided 
Churches  in  awakening  a  keener  interest  in  their  own  growth  and  prosperity, 
and  its  effect  on  the  pulpit  would  make  the  ministry  more  attractive  to  many 
persons  who  are  now  hungering  for  the  Word  of  Life. 

But,  for  the  grouping  system  to  be  successful,  there  must  be  more  spiritual 
earnestness  in  the  churches.  Our  great  want  is  the  evangelistic  spirit.  If 
these  Christian  societies  were  roused  to  a  true  sense  of  the  Divine  claims  on 
their  service,  and  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  their  influence 
would  tell  more  powermlly  on  the  surrounding  population,  and  they  would 
eagerly  accept  any  arrangement  that  would  economize  their  minister  s  power 
and  set  him  free  for  more  aggressive  work.  We  may  adapt  and  improve  our 
organization  as  we  will,  but  until  the  Divine  Spirit  makes  it  a  living  power, 
our  wisest  plans  and  most  perfect  methods  will  fail  in  their  purpose  and 
disappoint  our  hopes. 


DENOMINATIONAL  CO-OPERATION. 
The  Rev.  E.  J.  Hartland  read  the  following  paper  on 

THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  DIFFERENT  DENOMINATIONS  IN  COUNTRY 
TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES,  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  AVOID  THE  UNDUE 
MULTIPLICATION   OF   CHURCHES. 

When  I  undertook  to  prepare  a  paper  for  our  meeting  to-day,  I  hoped  to 
be  able  lo  lay  before  you  the  whole  state  of  the  case  as  to  the  necessity  for 
some  measure  of  co-operation  between  the  different  Evangelical  denominations, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  undue  multiplication  of  churches,  as  well  as  to  suggest 
some  steps  which  it  might,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  take  in  the  direction  of 
this  object.  I  regret  that  I  shall  be  able  to  do  comparatively  little.  The 
first  thing  necessary  is  to  become  satisfied  ourselves,  and  to  convince  others 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  some  movement  of  the  kind  in  question  is 
absolutely  needful  if  we  would  save  ourselves  from  incalculable  difficulties  in 
the  future.  And  from  the  correspondence  I  have  lately  had,  I  fear  it  will  be 
no  easy  matter  to  do  this.  Knowing  that  the  report  of  the  Registrar-General* 
gi\'ing  details  of  the  late  census  in  country  districts  could  not  be  published  in 
time  for  my  use,  I  got  the  secretary  of  this  association  to  submit  a  few  questions 
to  the  county  secretaries,  the  replies  to  which  would,  I  hoped,  supply  the 
deficiency.  Many  (not  all)  have  kindly  replied,  but  not  more  than  eight  or 
ten  have  furnished  me  with  information  of  any  avail  Several  have  replied 
that  there  was  no  redundancy  at  all  in  the  present  provision  for  religious 
worship  in  any  part  of  their  counties  ;  and  this,  too,  in  some  instances  in 
which  the  census  shows  a  great  and  constantly  increasing  decline  of  population. 
So  that  I  am  thus  cut  off  from  the  opportunity  of  thoroughly  sustaining  my 
contention  that  the  need  for  some  movement  in  the  direction  of  denomina- 
tional co-operation  not  only  exists,  but  has  been,  and  b  growing.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  trust  you  will  accept  what  I  feel  must  be  a  very  imperfect 
statement  of  the  case. 
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This  U  not  «  nbiect  whidi  hai  now  occuined  my  Ihonfibts  for  the  tint 
'  tiiile.  Ten  jean  *go  I  oUed  the  atlcntion  of  the  Congregational  Union  to  it 
in  1  paper  I  lead  to  the  Autnmnsl  Meeting  in  Swansea.  I  ihall  not  now  go 
orer  tM  gtonod  I  traTcned  then  further  Xtan  I  may  be  compelled  to  do  lo 
m^  my  meaning  intelligible.  For,  tbongh  possibly  few  of  you  have  read 
that  paper,  or,  havii^  read  it,  you  have  long  since  forgotten  it,  it  can  still  be 
lefetred  to^  by  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  sul^ect,  in  the  Year  Book  for 
■S73.  I  mentimi  this  only  to  account  for  mv  silence  on  some  aspects  of  the 
OM  to  which  I  ibonld  olhawise  have  referred. 

The  Snt  qoestion  which  presents  itself  is  this  : — Is  it  true  that  in  country 
towns  and  villages  there  is  an  undue  multiplication  of  churches,  and,  if  it  is,  to 
what  extent  does  this  undue  provision  exist?  I  can  answer  thas  question  vrith 
certainty  only  in  the  case  of  ten  couDties,  and  of  tbem  I  cannot  Idl  all  the 
truth.  This  arises  partly  Irom  the  want  of  the  census  returns  for  country 
parishes.  I  must,  therefore,  largely  fall  back  on  the  census  of  1S71.  Bnt  in 
steadily  declining  districts,  however  small  the  decrease,  what  was  true  ten 
yean  ^o  is  stUl  more  true  now.  Let  us  take  Derbyshire  fiisl.  Here 
I  can  avail  myself  of  the  elaborate  and  carefully- prepared  report  of  the 
Rev.  Goodeve  Habbs,  as  I  can  also  in  the  case  of  the  counties  of 
Kent  and  Nottingham,  to  which  I  shall  refer  presently.  In  Derbyshire 
there  are  twenty-nine  townships  or  parishes  in  which  there  is  an  excess 
of  provison  for  public  worship  to  the  extent  of  live  hundred  sittings  or 
upwards  each.  In  seven  of  them  the  excess  is  between  one  and  two  thousand 
sittings  ;  in  one  between  two  and  three  thousand  1  and  in  another  upwards  of 
three  thousand.  In  twelve  out  of  these  twenty-nine  places  there  are  Conere- 
gationaJ  chatches,  so  that  to  this  extent,  at  least,  we  are  directly  interested  in 
this  waste  of  spiritual  eneigy.  Besides  these  places,  there  is  Buxton,  with  an 
excessof  3,069  sittings  on  a  wt'n/^r'j  provision  ;  ^ind  Matlock  with  a  similar 
excess  of  <)oS ;  but,  as  these  may  all  be  required  for  the  accommodatioD  of 
visitors  during  a  pari  of  the  year,  ihey  have  not  been  included  in  the  enumera- 
tion just  mentioned.  In  Dorsetshire  I  can  only  refer  to  six  places  in  which 
Congr^ational  churches  exist,  and  where  the  provision  made  is  largely  in 
excess  of  the  wants  of  the  people,  but  I  have  no  doubl  that  a  more  complete 
invesliKation  would  multiply  this  number  many  limes. 

In  Kent  there  are  Iwenty-eighl  ioslajices  of  redundant  provision,  each  place 
showing  an  excess  of,  at  least,  zoo  sittings,  and  in  eleven  of  them  there  are 
Ccmgregational  churches.  Of  these  twenty-eight  townships,  three,  with  a 
population  in  1871  of  less  than  3,Soo  each,  have  severally  churches  of  four 
denominations  ;  while  in  Sevenoaks,  Tenterden,  and  St.  Mary  Cray  we  have 
five  denominations,  with  a  surplus  in  the  last  two  instances  of  ;oo  sittings 
each.  In  Leicesletsbire  there  are  six  cases  of  over-provision,  though  it  is 
satisfactory  to  iind  that  there  is  no  parish  which  contains  more  than  one  Con- 
^egational  church,  and  very  few  indeed  which  have  both  Independent  and 
Baptist  congregations.  In  Koifolk  there  are  four,  and  possibly  live,  town- 
ships, each  containing  a  Congr^ational  church,  in  which  the  provision  made 
is  far  in  advance  of  the  wants  of  the  people.  I  have  returns  from  North- 
amptonshire of  twelve  villages  and  little  towns  of  which  the  same  may  be  said, 
and  in  eleven  of  ihem  there  are  Congregational  churches.  The  condition  of 
some  of  these  deserves  a  passing  notice.  In  one,  where  the  provision  greatly 
exceeded  the  requiremenls,  "  a  good  Baptist  chapel  and  a  handsome  Plymoutn 
Brethren  place  nave  been  quite  nectllessly  erected."  In  another  village  the 
Independent  church  alone  would  nearly  hold  the  entire  population  ;  and  in 
another,  containing  1,200  people,  there  is  accommodation  for  1,100, 
the  Congregational  church  holding  more  than  the  Registrar -General 
calculates  can  ever  be  at  public  service  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  county  of  Nottingham,  where  upwards  of  33,000  sittings  are 
absolntely  wasted  for  want  of  people  to  make  use  of  them,  there  are  no  less  than 
sixty-two  places  in  which  the  ejicess  of  provi^on  is  300  and  upwards,  and  in  ten 
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oC  them  Eheie  are  Congregatiana!  chutcties.  la  none  oT  tbcm  are  len  tliaii 
three  different  PioIestaQt  deDonuDatiooi  rcpittected  ;  and  in  loaw  there  ue 
not  les*  than  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  places  of  wcHxhip.  From  Shtt^Mhice  I 
havecetuniB,  carefull]'  prepaied,  of  seven  places  as  speciiiicns  of  iritat  obtains 
in  different  paits  oT  the  county.  They  may  be  worth  roentioiung.  In  Sbiewi- 
bury  itseir,  though  il  has  increased  more  than  3,000  since  the  ccnsu*  of  1871, 
there  i»  a  suipluB  provision  of  3,iS8  ;  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  al  this 
when  yon  leom  Ihat  theie  are  eleven  churches  of  the  EslabUsbment,  aix] 
fifteen  chapds  of  different  denominations.  In  Bridgnorth,  which  has  a 
stationary  population,  there  are  seven  chapels  and  two  churches,  with  a 
surplus  [xovision  of  1,457  *ittin^  In  the  Utile  loim  of  Ludlow  there  is  the 
same  number  of  chnrches  and  aiapds  for  a  diminishii^  popnlatkm  of  5,035  ; 
can  it  be  wondered  at  that  there  should  be  an  excess  of  accommodation  to  the 
extent  of  I.S99?  And  substantially  the  same  facls  obtain  in  the  case  of 
Oswestry,  Dawley,  Madeley,  and  Church  Stielton  ;  and  these  are  bat  illostra- 
tioas  of  what  may  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 

Now  let  it  be  remembered  that  these  details  refer  only  to  eiefat  out  of  the 
forty  coundes  of  England.  When  I  find  such  a  state  of  things  oblaitui^ 
where  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  accurate  inJbrmatioo,  [  may  be  excused  lor 
suspecting  that  there  are  very  few  coonties^  parts  of  which  a  aimilar  report 
might  not  be  given.  True,  some  of  these  Counties  contain  large  popuUtions, 
Ibr  which  no  adequate  religious  provision  ha)  been  made.  And  with  this  bet 
before  us,  is  it  not  time  that  the  attention  of  our  county  erecutives  should  be 
directed  to  this  matter,  and  that  they  should  be  ashed  to  consider  whether 
some  diffierent  arrangementa  might  not  be  made  which  should  reduce  the 
inequality  in  the  distribution  of  the  means  of  grace  thus  revealed,  so  as  to  meet 
in  some  measure  the  demands  of  our  large  towns  and  manufacturing  villages 
for  increased  accommodation  for  Divine  worship  ?  The  present  waste  is  bad 
stewardship.  Were  this  the  only  evil  and  wrong,  there  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient reason  why  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men  should  be  directed  to  it. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  consume  much  lime  in  an  jnqtury  as  to  how  the 
present  state  of  things  has  arisen.  Still,  a  remark  or  two  may  not  be  amiss  in 
passing.  "  When  Uie  old  parish  churches  were  built,"  says  Mr.  Mabbs,  in 
dealing  with  the  large  surplus  provision  in  rural  Nottinghamshire,  "they 
were  intended  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  entire  parishes.  Many  of  tbete 
must,  therefore,  of  necessity,  be  loo  targe  for  those  who  arc  now  willing  to 
worship  in  ihem.  From  many  other  places  in  lura!  districts  the  popiilati<m  is 
constantly  drifting  to  the  towns  j  hence  they  also  increasingly  provide  surplus 
accommodation.  In  other  cases,  violent  changes  in  doctrine  and  ritual  have 
compelled  a  portion  of  the  congregations  temporarily  lo  wor^p  with 
other  denominations  ;  and  these  accordingly  have  made  provi^on  itx  them. 
Also,  it  is  the  avowed  poliCTofsomc  leaders  and  dignitaries  in  the  Established 
Church  to  make  provision  for  all  the  population  who  can  attend  any  plaoe  oT 
worship,  irrespective  of  whether  they  are  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  it." 
But  the  Established  Church  is  not  the  only  party  gnilty  in  this  matter. 
Nay,  regarded  in  one  light,  they  are  not  so  guilty  as  some  others.  The  vwy 
theory  of  an  Established  Church  would  naluiatly  csuse  its  dignitaries  and 
leaders  to  think  il  incumbent  on  them  to  provide  lor  the  wanls  of  the  whole 
people.  But  Ihe  same  cannot  be  said  of  ihe  Free  Chnrches  :  and  yet  we  End 
that  their  denominational  rivalry  has  tended  very  largely  to  the  production  of 
the  inequalities  which  now  call  so  loudly  for  adjustment.  Sectarian  feelir^ 
delights  in  the  multiplication  of  its  agencies  for  proselytiai^ ;  and  when  this, 
feehng  has  been  strong,  and  means  of  gralilyinp  il  have  been  afforded,  viUages 
have  often  had  to  furnish  lasting  memtmals  of  it  in  the  shape  of  church  boifd- 
ings  which  bave  remained  lo  be  a  burthen  and  a  reproach  to  the  bodies  with 
which  they  have  been  connected.  Without  wishine  to  impute  undue  blame  to 
any  one,  may  we  not  say  that  the  creat  divisions  mto  which  the  Methodist 
amily  has  been  split  up  have  been  the  greatest  sinners  in  this  respect  ?      It  is 
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no  unusual  thii^  to  find  Wcsleyan  Methodists,  Free  Methodists,  Primitive 
Methodists,  and  Bible  Christians  all  maintaining  separate  places  of  woiship  in 
t  district  where  one  would  supply  all  the  accommodation  really  required, 
tiking  into  account  the  provision  made  by  older  denominations.  Baptists  have 
followed  closely  in  their  wake ;  while  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  who  manifest 
so  little  care  Ion  the  conversion  of  the  masses  to  Christ,  have  not  only  added 
to  the  difficulty  under  consideration,  but  in  doine  so  have  carried  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  sectarian  spirit  to  its  very  uttermost  Possibly,  the  political  estab- 
lishment of  the  Church  is  so  alien  in  principle  and  practice  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  that  with  thoughtful  men  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  separate 
from  it,  and  to  form  what  our  fathers  called  "  gathered  churches  **  on  purer 
and  more  spiritual  principles.  But  beyond  this,  among  Protestant  denomina- 
tional at  least,  there  are  no  such  sharp  lines  of  demarcation  as  to  render  a 
commoQ  worship  and  action  impossible  where  the  sparseness  of  the  population 
would  not  a£fora  scope  for  beneficial  separate  action.  Perhaps  there  are  few 
dnn^  more  depressing;  to  the  spiritual  life  of  churches,  and  more  destructive 
of  their  beneficent  activity,  than  the  needless  multiplication  of  sectarian  differ- 
ences. I  believe  it  would  be  a  positive  gain  to  the  vigour  and  usefulness  of 
oar  mat  Christian  denominations  if  in  country  villages  this  sectarian  strife 
cottld  cease,  and  one  church,  where  there  is  no  room  and  no  reasonable 
demand  for  more,  were  left  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  pe<^le 
among  whom  providential  circumstances  had  placed  them. 

But  now  comes  the  great  practical  question — Are  we  prepared  to  take  any 

step  in  order  to  rectify  the  evil  we  must  confess  to  exist ;  and,  if  so,  what  step 

or  steps  should  be  taken,  and  who  should  take  them  ?    Here  let  me  say  at 

ooce  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  to  enter  into  any  neg;otiations  on  the  subject 

between  the  leaders  or  representatives  of  the  several  denominations.     Once  I 

thooght  that  this  was  the  best  way,  and  suggested  it ;  and  it  was  acted  upon, 

bat  unfortunately  the  negotiation  was  an  entire  fisdlure.     Perhaps  this  was  only 

to  be  expected.     The  men  who  met  and  conferred  had  for  the  most  part  but 

little  practical  experience  of  the  evil  to  be  corrected.     They  looked  at  it  only 

from  a  distance.    They  knew  nothing  practically  of  the  disadvantage,  to 

spiritual  life  and  Church  prosperity,  of  the  fight  for  existence  which  many  a 

village  church,  where  the  ground  is  overcrowded,  has  to  maintain,  and  the 

bitterness  and  heartburning;  which  result.     They  felt  the  importance  of  their 

own  denominational  peculiarities,  and  little  else ;  and  so,  in  some  instances, 

they  were  not  prepared  to  make  the  concessions  which  were  essential  to  success. 

Riper  experience,  and  the  logic  of  circumstances,  may  at  len^  have  modified 

their  feelmg.     But  I  should  not  now  be  disposed  to  begin  in  the  same  way. 

I  should  be  disposed  to  trust  more  to  the  action  of  county  associations  and 

bodies  which  correspond  to  them  in  other  denominations,  and  to  do  piecemeal 

what  we  failed  to  do  on  a  broader  scale.    And  I  think  we  should  succeed,  if 

not  all  at  once,  at  any  rate  by  degrees.     Already  it  has  been  tried,  though  on 

a  small  scale.     From  one  county  I  have  this  report : — **  We  have  not  a  single 

case  of  over-supply  in  the  county.     This  results  mostly  from  the  fact  that  our 

association  has,  from  the  time  of  its  formation,  been  studiously  careful  not 

to  intrude  where  any  other  denomination  has  pre-occupied  the  field.     This 

policy  has  to  a  great  extent  been  reciprocated  by  Wesleyans  and  Primitive 

Methodists.'*    Why  could  not  a  similar  policy  be  adopted  by  all  the  Free 

Churches  at  least  ? 

Let  our  own  county  executives  begin  by  first  of  all  obtaining  exact  infor- 
mation as  to  the  state  of  things  in  their  own  counties*  Let  them  not  merely 
ascertain  the  names  of  the  places  in  which  there  is  a  surplus  accommodation, 
and  be  prepared  to  justify  their  c eport  by  facts  and  figures,  but  let  them  obtain 
trustworthy  information  as  to  tne  condition  of  the  churches  affected,  the 
circumstances  amidst  which  ther  originated,  and  as  much  of  their  histoiy  as 
might  be  thought  necessary.  Then  let  a  conference  be  sought  with  leaaing 
representatives  of  other  denominations  in  the  district : — let  the  facts  gathered 
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be  hid  befae  them,  md  fiiadfy  ffiKiwica  tw  had  n  to  dw  bcttvi^cr 
jfift#«lfi^  the  waknm  add  ^^^^^^  ^^^m^^^mA  rf  FatoR  ■*i*'T  woyU 
tbenMTC  tobedeteimnedicCTrdiHg  totta  riiiwUiMU  of  adhawe. 

Let  it  DM  be  nid  tfaat  thii  ii  EoinK  bot  a  VHill  «^  tOBiidi  Ae  cate  of  Ac 
era  I  hare  docribed.  I  logKett  it  tail;  at  the  Gnt  ftqk  BatABfiatH^ 
wis  be  a  great  ooc  Let  dnndte*  only  be  braa^  to  mc  thii  evil  in  iti  ririit 
l^t,  UMl  tofed  tlie  iiqiuy  it  ii  inflicting  on  tlw  canae  and  kBgdaB  of  CIkw, 
and  we  ilwil  have  taken  do  mean  ttride  towaida  it*  eaffincrinn. 

Rev.  J.  Irtdtg  asked  by  irttom  Hr.  Haitlaiid's  ^nres  wae- 
prepaied. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Haktlamd  said  the^  were  ^rcn  upon  the  aulhodty 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  county  unions,  with  the  excepticHi  iX 
Derbjrshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Kent,  and  there  the  figures 
were  taken  from  the  puMished  statistics  of  Mr.  Goodeve  Mabbs. 

Rev.  S.  Conway  (Walthamstow)  asked  whether  the  Conference 
would  suggest  that  stringent  measures  should  be  taken  against 
recaldtnmt  small  churches.  It  had  been  stated  that  such  chnidtes 
did  not  like  to  be  relegated  to  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  the 
"  half-man"  system,  and,  moreover,  they  did  not  think  diey  had  got 
half  a  man,  if  you  sent  them  a  layman,  because  such  was  their 
benighted  condition  they  considered  that  a  much  smaller  fraction 
indicated  the  value  of  a  layman.  Furthetmore,  it  was  by  n^ 
means  easy  to  find  laymen  who  Sunday  after  Sunday  would 
regularly  undertake  this  work.  The  whole  question  bristled  with 
difficulties.  In  Essex  they  had  tried  hard  to  secure  this  grouping 
but  the  churches  they  wished  to  group  were  hostile  to  it  and 
would  rather  get  on  by  themselves  than  consent  to  such  arrange- 
ment.  Would  the  Conference  recommend  that  the  scheme 
should  be  pursued  in  the  face  of  that  ?  And  it  was  to  be  remem- 
bered also  that  such  churches  could  get  on  by  themselves,  for 
r^et  it  as  we  may,  there  were  many  men,  especially  in  the  nd^ 
bourhood  of  London,  who  could  be  had  for  almost  nothing. 
They  were  men  who  for  well-nigh  every  reason  it  was  desirable 
to  exclude,  their  motive  in  offeriug  themselves  so  cheaply  beii^ 
by  any  means  to  get  their  foot  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ministerial 
ladder.  £ut  if  they  said  to  necessitous  churches,"  either  submit 
to  be  grouped  with  some  other  church  or  churches  or  else  you 
must  do  without  our  help,"  they  were  in  peril  of  driving  them  into 
the  hands  of  those  very  men  from  whom  they  would  all  wish  to 
keep  them  free.  Then,  Mr,  Wilson  said  also  that  the  object  in 
view  was  to  increase  ministerial  stipends ;  but  in  the  result,  after 
deducting  the  sums  for  conveyances  and  the  like,  it  was  doubtM 
whether  they  would  achieve  the  augmentation  that  was  so  mncii 
desired.  TTiere  was  this  also  to  be  remembered,  that  if  it  went 
out  merely  as  a  scheme  for  augmenting  ministers'  incomes,  k 
would  seem  like  a  ministerial  pushing  for  more  money,  and  wcHild 
cast  a  chill  upon  the  chiurbes,  especially  upon  the  small  ones. 
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"What  he  wanted  to  koow  was,  how  thejr  could  so  work  the  system 
of  gronpog  as  to  keep  out  die  men  they  desired  to  exclude,  and 
at  Ae  same  time  secuie  efficient  work  ? 

Mr.  James  Law  (Bradford)  mentioned  the  case  of  a  small 
church  which  had  for  many  years  been  accustomed  to  receive 
from  ^40  to  ^tjO  a  year  from  the  county  associadon,  and  yet 
refused  to  be  allied  to  a  neighbouring  church,  which  was  large  and 
rich,  and  in  which  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  men  thoroughly 
competent  and  willing  to  preach.  They  preferred  to  stand  alone, 
and  the  result  was  that  they  had  called  a  minister,  and  they  would 
be  able  to  go  on,  and  go  on  in  their  own  way,  the  association 
having  no  right  to  interfere.  It  was  exceedingly  de^rable  to 
bring  about  grouping  as  speedily  as  possible;  but  if  it  were 
attempted  too  rapidly  they  would  only  do  harm  where  they  meant 
to  do  good  He  knew  a  little  village  where  there  were  a  church 
and  tliee  chapels — Independent,  Wesleyan,  and  Primitive — and 
the  church  would  hold  all  the  people  in  the  village.  Various 
attempts  at  consolidadon  had  been  made,  but  it  always  ended  in 
this — that  the  Independent  chapel  would  have  to  be  shut  up,  for 
the  others  would  not  give  way.  (Laughter.)  They  had  different 
reasons  for  holding  on.  In  the  first  place,  they  probably  spent 
less  money  on  their  operations ;  and  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  systems  would  not  allow  them  to  close. 

Rev.  P.  CoLBORNE  (Norwich)  said  he  believed  it  would  be 
exceedingly  unwise  to  bring  sudden  and  violent  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  churches  that  it  was  desired  to  group.  He  knew  that 
it  had  been  found  in  one  case  that  a  weak  church  had  been 
brought  into  the  best  possible  relations  with  a  strong  and  able  one 
by  suggesting  the  election  of  one  or  two  deacons  of  the  stronger  for 
the  weaker  church.  The  proposal  was  welt  received,  and  the 
stronger  church  then  had  a  voice  in  the  councils  of  the 
weaker  one,  which  gradually  and  surely  brought  them  together. 
(Laughter.)  If  they  had  attempted  to  influence  the  election  of  a 
minister  in  any  other  way  they  might  have  found  it  impracticable. 
The  subject  of  grouping  had  been  before  them  a  good  while,  and 
he  imagined  that  every  industrious  and  thoughtful  secretary  had 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  churches  in  his  county,  to  know 
how  they  could  be  brought  together.  If  they  had  not  done  that,  it 
was  high  time  to  begia  He  was  a  little  interested  to  know,  when 
he  found  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  to  read  a  paper,  whether  there 
were  not  many  small  churches  in  South  Devon  that  might  be 
grouped.  He  fancied  South  Devon  was  a  county  in  which  grouping 
was  very  desirable,  and  had  not  yet  been  very  largely  attained 
Referring  to  Mr.  Hartland's  paper,  he  said  they  had  endeavoured 
in  one  or  two  places  in  Norfolk  to  prevent  new  interests  cropping 
up.     They  le^ed  that  they  were  budding,  and  got  the  friends 
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K^ether  and  had  a  conference.  It  happened  that  one  weslc 
Independent  church  was  threatened  in  that  way  by  tiieir  brethren 
the  Baptists.  They  g.jt  the  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union  and 
one  or  two  of  the  ablest  and  roost  influential  members  of  the 
Baptist  County  Union  lo  confer  with  them,  and  to  see  wiiethei 
it  was  deairabie  to  introduce  a  new  cause  there.  They  all  agreed 
that  it  was  undesirable  to  plant  a  Baptist  church  in  that  place  ; 
but  they  said,  "  If  Mi.  Spurgeon  send.s  his  sEodenls,  we  cannot 
help  it ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  Union  ;  we  can  only  make 
representations,  and  we  do  not  promise  you  that  the  representa- 
ttons  of  the  County  Union  will  obtain  attention."  The  intimatioa 
turned  out  to  be  all  too  true ;  the  Baptist  Count)'  Union  did  not 
countenance  the  church  formed  by  one  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  students 
at  first;  but  afler  a  year  or  two  that  church  aslced  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union,  and  no  one  could  keep  it  out  The  Baptists  confessed 
that  they  bad  a  power  which  thc^  could  not  regulate  themseK-es  in 
the  planting  of  little  churches  in  this  higWy-objectionable  way. 
He  was  thankful  to  say  that  for  tuenty  years  past  the  Indepra- 
dents  had  taken  care  in  his  county  not  to  sin  against  their  brethren 
in  a  ^gle  instance.  In  one  largish  town,  he  beheved,  there  was 
a  Baptist  church  with  a  good  many  Independents  in  it ;  but  it 
was  a  hard-worldng  useful  church,  and  they  would  not,  on  any 
account,  go  into  that  town  to  establish  another  cause.  But  while 
that  was  the  case  on  their  part,  he  could  mention  towns  where, 
through  Mr.  Spurgeon's  students,  little  Baptist  causes  bad  been 
initiated,  which  just  hung  on,  to  the  weakness  of  the  older  churches 
ofthe  Independent  order  planted  there.  If  the  Independent  church 
happened  to  be  weak,  and  had  an  unacceptable  pastor,  the  people 
might  be  led  away  by  a  more  attractive  young  fellow  coming 
down  from  London.  Then  if  a  stronger  man  came  to  the  older 
church,  members  were  won  back  again,  and  the  two  causes  in 
uneven  balance — were  one  up,  the  other  down.  If  they  could 
not  enlist  the  sympathy  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  churches,  they 
might  at  least  so  go  on  enlightening  public  opinion  on  this  great 
matter  that  the  time  would  come  when  it  should  be  felt  that, 
according  to  the  code  of  spiritual  honour,  no  such  planting  of 
Baptist  churches  should  take  place  in  small  places  were  Indepen- 
dent churches  at  present  existed.  As  for  the  Methodist  bodies, 
it  was  perfectly  hopeless  attempting  anything  of  the  kind  at 
present.  When  they  saw  that  upon  the  minutest  divisions  possible 
they  could  have  three  or  four  different  kinds  of  Methodist 
congregations  in  one  small  town,  they  might  depend  upon  it 
that  if  Methodists  would  not  regard  Methodism  they  certainly 
would  not  regard  Congregationalism.  The  (Ecumenical  Con- 
ference might  prepare  for  union  amongst  Methodists,  and  then 
all  Free  churches  might  perhaps  confer,  and  discover  some  wise 
boundaries. 
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Mr.  Alderman  Manton  (Birmingham)  said :  The  impression 
they  should  endeavour  to  produce  upon  their  Baptist  and  Wesleyan 
brethren  was  that  they  did  not  wish  to  compete  with  them,  and  he 
believed  that  the  Congregationalists  were  in  a  better  position  than 
ever,  with  regard  to  those  bodies,  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  under- 
standing with  them.  Some  decision  might  be  arrived  at  with  regard 
to  their  own  body,  declaring  that  they  had  no  wish  to  introduce 
Congregationalism  where  ^e  Gospel  was  already  preached  in 
villages  by  sound  Nonconformists.    There  would,  of  course,  be  a 
difficulty  arising  in  small  freeholds.   Everybody  clung  to  a  freehold, 
and  he  was  afraid  that  many  of  those  friends  who  had  small  chapels 
would  not  willingly  give  up  their  freeholds.    He  had  a  case  before 
him  in  Warwickshire,  where  the  county  union  had  been  sustaining 
preaching  in  a  village  for  many  years.    A  Baptist  chapel  had  been 
built  wiuiin  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  village;    and  a 
defHitation  fix)m  the  county  imion  waited  upon  the  gentleman 
who  built  the  chapel,  and  upon  the  minister,  and  said,  "  It  is  very 
inconvenient  for  us  to  be  sending  men  over  here  ten  miles  to 
preach :  are  you  willing  to  take  that  small  chapel  of  ours  under 
your  care,  and  let  it  be  a  part  of  your  pastorate  ?  "    An  arrange- 
ment was  made,  with   quite  satisfactory  results.     Wherever  a 
thing  of  that  kind  could  be  done,  great  advantage  would  follow. 
There    was    one    thing  which  he    should    like    to    see    tried 
far  more  extensively.    Three  of  their  most  prosperous  village 
congregations  were  supplied  by  lay   friends.     Each  of  those 
lay  friends  had  a  fair  position.      One  was  a  clerk,  another  a 
mechanic,  and  another  an  assistant  in  a  shop.     The  income 
they    derived     from    their    trades    was    supplemented    by    an 
annual  grant  &om  the  union,  and  they  had  under  their  charge 
three  of  the  most  prosperous  village  churches  in  Warwickshire.  He 
should  like  to  see  that  plan  adopted  more  extensively.      If  a  man 
was  earning  30s.  a  week,  and  had  a  talent  for  preaching,  it  was  far 
better  to  supplement  his  income  by  giving  him  ;^25  or;^30  a  year  to 
take  charge  of  a  chapel  than  to  put  a  minister  there  to  starve. 
(Hear,   hear.)     He  believed  that    their  rural  causes  must  be 
sustained  very  much  more  by  laymen,  and  he  was  quite  willing  to 
vote  a  sura  of  money  to  supplement  the  income  they  derived  from 
their  trade  or  calling  by  a  grant  from  the  county  union  or  the 
congregation  to  which  they  ministered.     He  believed  that  this 
plan  would  be  found  far  more  successful  than  even  grouping  the 
churches,  because  grouping  would  be  obliged  to  depend  upon 
each  particular  district      They  had  a  church  at  present  under 
their  consideration,  the  people  of  which  would  not  listen  to  the 
idea  of  not  having  a  minister  of  their  own.      Now,  if  they  could 
be  persuaded  to  accept  some  intelligent  layman,  with  a  taste  for 
study  and  a  love  for  the  work,  who  could  keep  fully  abreast  of  the 
villagers,  he  believed  that  they  would  be  able  to  accomplish  far 
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more  by  agency  of  that  kind  than  by  appointing  ministers  to 
small  places. 

Mr.    Halljey   Stewart  (St   Leonards-on-Sea)  said:    The 
question  of  the  creation  of  new  churches,  and  the  grouping  of 
churches  already  existing,  must  be  kept  distinct     He  could 
easily  understand  that  a  small  church,  which  had  been  accus- 
tomed  to  its  independence,  would  shrink  from  being  merged  in  a 
large  and  prosperous  church;   but  he  could  not  understand 
how  a  small  church  could  possibly  object  to  associate  with  an 
equally  small  church,   to  their  mutual  advantage  and  to  the 
increase  of  the  strength  of  each.    They  were  aiming  at  grouping 
churches  in  Sussex,  and  he  hoped  they  would  be  successful     As 
to  the  difficulty  of  locomotion  he  would  suggest,  not  the  expensive 
plan  of  a  carriage  and  pair,  to  which  wealthy  men  might  aspire^ 
but  the  modem  invention  of  the  tricycle — (laughter) — ^for,  if  the 
pastor  of  two  churches  had  a  good  tricycle  provided  for  him,  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  in  every  way.    (Applause.)    In  the 
free  atmosphere  of  their  different  counties  different  opinions 
prevailed ;  but  he  must  confess  that  he  should  not  like  to  allow 
Mr.  Alderman  Manton's  suggestion  to  be  propounded  without 
endeavouring  to  reply  to  it     He  could  not  conceive,  in  this 
present  time,  when  education  was  spreading,   that  the  means 
suggested  were  those  which  were  likely  to  be  permanent  in  the 
religious  education  of  their  village  churches.    The  members  of 
village  congregations  now-a-days  were  those  who  had  been  attend- 
ing Board  Schools,  and  they  were  not  as  favourably  disposed  as 
formerly  to  accept  the  preaching  of  mechanics  who  were  them- 
selves of  an  earlier  date,  and  therefore  uneducated.     He  knew 
that  the  older  mechanics  of  his  county  were  not  educated. 
It  was  not  to  the  advantage  of  any  man  to  get  up  in  that  or  any 
other  assembly,  and,  at  starting,  to  produce  the  impression  upon 
his  audience  that  he  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  an  early 
education.     He  honoured  men  who,  in  spite  of  these  disadvan- 
tages, had  risen  to  the  front  rank,  and  were  able  to  command  the 
suffrages  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  but  the  lack  of  education  was  a 
loss  to  them  to  the  end  of  their  days,  and  it  should  not  be  their 
anxiety  to  send  illiterate  men  into  the  villages  as  ministers. 
What  he  did  plead  for  was  that  they  should  send  a  more  educated 
lay  agency  to  the  village  churches,  and  if  his  voice  should  be 
heard  in  that  assembly  it  would  be  on  this  behalf.     When  there 
were  lectures  to  be  given  on  questions  connected  with  art,  and 
science,  and  literature,  Congregational  laymen  could  always  be 
found  in  the  front     When  a  great  political  gathering  took  place, 
nearly  always  a  Congregational  layman  was  found  to  move  or 
second  a  resolution ;  and  what  he  asked  for  was,  on  behalf  of  the 
village  churches,  that  the  men  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
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in  sincerity  and  tnith,  and  took  a  leading  rank  in  every  department 
of  politics,  science,  art,  and  literature,  should  be  found  self- 
sacrificing  enough  to  give  up  something  of  the  comfort  of  their 
wealthy  mansions  and  their  homes,  and  go  out  to  the  villages  and 
preach  the  GospeL     (Applause.) 

Rev.  T.  Batty  (Colchester)  said  the  papers  read  recognized 
the  difficulties  of  grouping  the  churches,  and  of  preventing  ex- 
hausting competition  with  other  denominations,  but  omitted  to 
give  any  instance  of  successful  grouping  or  of  preventing  useless 
competition.  He  should  like  to  aslt  if  any  person  present  were 
acquainted  with  any  successful  efforts  at  grouping.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  was  acquainted  with  some  failures,  but  he  knew  no  one  who 
bad  succeeded. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Robertson  (Leeds)  said  that  in  Yorkshire  there 
were  at  any  rate  two  cases  were  churches  had  been  so  associated, 
and  in  one  instance  there  were  three  churches  associated — Skipsea, 
Frodingham,  and  Beeford— the  distance  between  the  two  most 
remote  being  something  like  five  miles.  The  minister  resided  in 
the  centre  village,  giving  him  about  two  and  a  half  miles  in  each 
direction.  The  Hull  gentlemen  supplied  the  other  churches,  the 
Union  giving  them  a  grant  for  travelling  expenses,  it  being  rather 
^Jiificult  to  reach  that  particular  group  Then,  in  one  of  their  dales 
there  was  another  group — Bainbridge,  Hawes,  and  West  Burton. 
Those  three  were,  in  a  measure,  associated.  Hawes  and  Bain- 
bridge were  under  one  pastor,  but  the  preacher  at  West  Burton 
gave  acertain  amount  of  service  to  Bainbridge.  They  had  a  large 
supply  of  lay  preachers  who  helped  to  sustain  those  three  places, 
and  some  five  or  six  preaching  stations  besides.  There  was 
another  instance  in  the  North  Riding,  where  one  minister  had 
two  chapels  This  last  instance  supplied  an  illustration  of  the 
difficulty  of  associating  with  other  denominations.  There  was 
a  village  which  the  Independent  minister  supplied  in  company 
with  two  other  denominations  associated  with  him.  The  people 
wanted  a  place  of  worship,  and  the  agreement  was  that  it  should 
be  open  to  the  three  denominations,  but  no  sooner  was  the  roof 
on  than  one  of  the  denominations  succeeded  in  having  the  trust- 
deeds  made  out  in  its  favour,  and  the  others  were  shut  out.  In  one 
of  the  two  villages  the  population  had  so  decreased  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  company  to  be  gathered  in  any  of  the  chapels,  but 
there  was  a  Primitive  Methodist,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  a 
Congregational  chapel.  The  Wesleyan  chapel  was  shut  up  It 
would  have  been  a  more  converuent  place  for  the  Congregation- 
alists  to  worship  in,  and  they  would  have  been  willing  to  enter 
into  some  arrangement  with  their  Wesleyan  brethren  to  occupy 
it,  but  the  Wesleyan  brethren  would  not  agree  to  this,  on  the  ground 
that,  although  there  was  no  faimei  in  the  neighboiurhood  in  asso- 
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cktion  with  the  Wesleyan  denomination,  by-and-by,  some  years 
hence,  there  might  be,  and  then  they  would  re-open  it.  He  was 
glad  to  soy,  howe\-i;r,  that  the  Co ngregationa lists  and  the  Primi- 
tives co-operated  in  this  wny,  that  they  had  one  Sunday-school 
between  them,  anil,  ,i'^  far  n-  im-^sible,  did  not  allow  their  Sunday 
services  to  interfere  with  eacli  other. 

The  Rev.  Goodeve  Mabbs  said  that,  although  the  Wealeyan& 
had  been  great  sinners  in  this  matter,  they  were  ifow  making  every 
effort,  amongst  themselves,  at  least,  to  avoid  this  kind  of  over- 
competition. 

The  Rev.  C  Wilson,  in  reply,  said  :  This  subject  is  not  one 
of  my  selection.  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  ventured  to  touch 
a  subject  beset  with  so  many  difficulties  had  it  not  been  ju'essed 
upon  me  by  the  committee.  With  regard  to  Devonshire,  as  I 
have  been  challenged  by  Mr.  Colbome,  I  may  be  allowed  to  eay 
diat  I  am  unable  to  follow  him  when  he  speaks  of  some  twelrc 
places  in  South  Devon  that  could  be  brought  under  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind.  I  think  he  must  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  I  have  confined  my  remarks  entirely  to  aided  churches 
which  arc  the  sole  charge  of  their  pastors.  We  have  one  instance 
of  successful  grouping  in  South  Devon ;  and  there  are  only  two 
other  districts  in  which  1  think  we  could  unite  the  churches  under 
one  pastorate  with  advantage.  In  one  of  these  there  is  a  process 
of  education  going  on  which  I  hope  will  lead  to  the  desired  result. 
In  the  other  case  there  are  difficulties  of  a  private  character  which 
will,  I  trust,  in  due  time  be  removed.  Of  course,  all  small 
churches  cannot  be  grouped,  and  I  had  hoped  that  in  the  courae 
of  my  remarks  I  had  made  that  quite  clear.  It  depends  upon 
gec^japhical  relations  and  so  many  other  circumstances,  that  it 
would  be  folly  for  us  to  regard  Che  grouping  system  as  a  scheme 
that  can  be  introduced  throughout  the  whole  country.  I 
do  not  take  any  one  county  as  typical  of  the  rest.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  conditions  vary  so  very  greatly  that,  while 
.grouping  may  be  carried  out  in  an  agricultural  county, 
the  system  could  not  be  so  easily  introduced  into  such  a  dis- 
trict as  that  which  Mr.  Conway  represents.  With  regard  to 
the  terms  on  which  grants  should  be  made,  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  saying  to  churches,  when  they  come  for  help,  "  We  will 
not  help  you  unless  you  fall  in  with  this  arrangement"  But, 
while  I  say  that,  I  think  there  are  applications  for  assistance  that 
should  only  be  met  on  that  condition.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  are 
the  trustees  of  public  money,  and  it  is  for  us  to  try  and  do  the 
best  we  can  with  that  money,  and  to  turn  it  to  the  most  useful 
account.  While,  therefore,  I  would  not  willingly  say,  "  VouiRUEt 
fall  in  with  this  arrangement  or  we  will  not  give  you  a  grant,"  I 
think,  where  difficulty  arises,  there  should  be  friendly  conference 
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with  the  two  or  three  churches  which  you  seek  to  associate  under 
one  pastor ;  and,  if  you  cannot  effect  such  an  anar^ement  this 
year,  you  may  do  it  next  A  great  deal  will  depend  upon  the 
creation  of  a  public  sentiment  on  this  question.  If  we  can  get 
the  system  gradually  introduced  where  practicable  and  desirable, 
it  will  at  length  become  a  recognized  mode  of  operation,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  prejudice  which  now  exists  will  disappear.  I  am 
quite  sure  of  this— that  the  condition  of  things  with  which  many 
of  us  are  familiar  is  one  that  ought  not  to  satisfy  us.  Something 
must  be  done.  If  a  better  method  can  be  suggested,  we  shall  all 
rejoice  to  adopt  it ;  but  I  think  that  the  grouping  of  churches, 
wherever  their  relation  to  each  other  is  such  as  to  render  it 
po^ible,  is  the  most  economical  and  judicious  method  that  can  be 
devised  for  promoting  the  end  we  all  have  in  view.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Rev.  E.  J.  Hartland  :  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary 
forme  to  detain  the  meeting  a  moment  The  discussion  has 
haidly  touched  the  subject  of  my  paper ;  but  I  should  just  like  to 
answer  Mr.  Batty's  question.  I  think  I  quoted  the  very  words  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Huntingdonshire  Association,  who  says  that 
they  have  had  the  system  in  operation,  and  that  the  result  is  that 
there  is  no  surplus  provision  throughout  the  whole  county. 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  been  in  connection  with  our  Lanca- 
shire CongregationalUnionofficiallyfor  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  we  have  made  various  efforts  to  connect  small  churches,  suc- 
ceeding in  one  or  two  cases.  We  have  some  verystriking  instances 
of  success  in  grouping  churches,  particularly  in  the  Fylde  district,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Blackpool,  where  we  work  seven  small 
chapels  and  two  or  three  cottage  services,  superintended  by  the 
Blackpool  minister,  by  two  agents,  and  such  lay  agency  as  can  be 
brought  in  to  assist.  We  have  also  made  efforts  in  the  direction 
to  which  Mr.  Hartland  points ;  but  they  have  been  of  little  use. 
The  very  genius  and  construction  of  Methodism  enables  them  to 
do  the  work  that  they  are  doing  in  small  places  and  small  chapels 
efficiently  and  economically,  and,  rather  than  being  a  cost,  it  is 
really  a  strength  to  them.  We  cannot  afford  to  leave  the  field  to 
them,  because,  as  Mr.  Brown  observed  this  morning,  these  small 
places  are  the  rills  ;  and  if  you  dry  up  the  rills  you  will  soon  see 
the  beds  of  your  rivers.  Therefore  we  must  feel  it  imperative  to 
remember  the  su^estion  made  by  Mr.  Wilson,  that  we  must 
adopt  new  methods ;  we  must  endeavour  to  find  out  some  expe- 
dient by  which  we  can  maintain  our  place  as  a  denomination 
taking  part  in  the  evangelization  of  the  country.  With  our  present 
methods  I  fear  we  are  destined  to  very  much  disappointment,  if 
not  defeat 

The  benediction  was  then  pronounced,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


JUBILEE    MEETING    IN    THE  -  FREE   TRADE 

HALL- 
OO Wednesday  evening,  October  5th,  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall.  The  building  was  densely  crowded 
long  before  the  time  announced  for  commencing  the  proceedings. 
Large  numbers  of  persons  were  unable  to  obtain  admission,  and 
an  overflow  meeting  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  J.  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  M.P.  A 
hymn  having  been  sung,  the  Rev.  J.  Jacob  Halleit,  of  Md- 
boume,  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman,  who  was  received  with  loud  applause,  said : 
The  position  which  I  occupy  to-night  at  the  invitation  of  yonr 
committee  is,  I  think,  one  of  considerable  honour.     The  portion 
of  those  gentlemen  who  will  speak  presently  to  the  resoludons  is 
one  of  considerable  responsibility.     I  hope,  however,  that  you  irill 
not  imagine  that  either  the  honour  or  the  responsibility  of  this  meet-  ~ 
ing  rests  simplyon  the  platform — (hear,  hear) — and  will  feel  that  you  _i 
are  here  not  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  listening  simply  to  orations,  ^ 
but  to  be  stimulated  for  some  higher  and  nobler  work  hereafter.  — 
(Hear,  hear.)    I  speak  from  this  platform  not  merely  as  in  sympathy-^ 
with  the  Congregational  Union,  for  I  believe  vast  bodies  of  Noncon — 
formists  who  do  not  belong  to  us  are  represented  by  our  audiences 
to-night.      Dr.    Hannay  yesterday,  speaking  with  reference    tOi^ 
the  Scotch  deputations,  said  some  of  those  bodies  had  beeoiM 
so  dose  to  one  another  and  sympathized  so  much  with  one^ 
another   that   he  could    not  tell   why  they  were    not   nearer — 
still ;    and   I    for    one    cannot    but    hope  that   the    time    ma^* 
come  when  not  merely  the  Congregational  Union  but  the  Bapti^ 
Union   will    unite   in   some  joint   denomination.      (Applause;^ 
This  is  a  Jubilee  meeting.     Now,  I  turned  to  a  very  learned  antf 
properauthoritythe  other  day  to  seewhat  was  said  about  Jubilees — 
I  turned  to  Dr.  William  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible — and 
after  reading  a  good  deal  that  an  unclassical  layman  could  not 
make  very  much  out  ofi  I  came  upon  a  paragraph  which  I  will 
read  : — "  If  regarded  from  an  ordinary  point  of  view,  the  Jutnlee 
was  calculated  to  meet  and  remedy  those  incidents  which  were 
inevitable  in  the  course  of   human    society,    to    prevent  the 
accumuladon  of  inordinate  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few — (loud 
applause  and  laughter) — and  to  reUeve  those  whom  misfortune  or 
fault  had  reduced  to  poverty."    (Applause.)     I  daresay  the  writer 
of  that  paragraph,  and  the  editor  of  that  book,  would  say  it  is 
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very  difficult  in  our  modem  life  to  carry  into  effect  all  the  principles 
one  sees  under  the  name  Jubilee.     Well,  perhaps  that  may  be  so ; 
but,  nevertheless,  I  take  it  that  we  desire  this  Jubilee  to  have 
some  practical  effect,  and  the  practical  effect  is  to  promote  the 
interests  of  religion  in  this  country.     No  doubt  you  will  hear 
something  said  on  behalf  of  the  metropolis  and  the  larger  townff 
which  require  aid.     Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  London  has  not  a 
great  many  wants.     If  I  may  judge  from  its  political  tone,  it 
requires  a  great  deal  to  be  done  for  London.     (Applause.)     But 
I  do  not  come  here  to  represent  the  metropolis ;  I  know  a  little 
more  of  the  country  districts,  and  should  like  to  say  a  word 
about  them.     You  have  heard  of  the  decrease  of  population 
that  we  lament  in  the  country  districts,  which  means  decrease 
in  power  to  support  religious    organizations.     Something  was 
-said  on  this  platform  this  morning  about  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, and  you  are  quite  aware  that  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
i^ith  the  position  in  which  many  of  our  smaller  churches  are 
placed.     There  was  a  time  in  years  gone  by  when  the  yeomanry 
of  England  were  staunch  Nonconformists,  but  circumstances  have 
considerably  altered.     We  have,  unfortunately,  not  had  so  many 
Dissenting  farmers  as  we  used  to  have.     My  friend,  Mr.  Brown, 
of  Suffolk,  told  some  of  you  that  he  counted  in  a  newspaper  a  few 
<Jays  ago  more  than  two  hundred  auctions  of  farms.     I  hope  you 
'''ill  not  imagine  that  these  two  hundred  farms  are  going  out  of 
cultivation,  but  I  will  venture  to  say,  from  some  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances,  that  where,  some  years  ago,  Nonconformists  dare 
'^ot  apply  on  many  estates  for  farms  to  be  placed  at  their  disposal, 
^^nie  of  those  two  hundred  farms  will  now  go  into  Nonconformist 
*^^rids.     We  want  some  help  to  tide  over  the  present  crisis.     It  is 
Perfectly  true  that  we  have  many  chapels  and  many  congregations 
in  our  rural  districts,  but  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  in  those 
^x*al  districts  there  is  very  much  burden  of  debt  on  the  chapel 
*^elf     Dr.  Hannay  may  be  somewhat  relieved  on  that  point.     I 
^Q  not  know  where  his  figures  have  come  from  as  to  the  half- 
million  debt — he  says  from  all  the  counties  of  England— but  I  have 
^  strong  impression  that  you  will  find  those  figures  as  to  debts 
f^fer  to    towns    more    than    to    the    rural    districts.       (Hear, 
*^^ar.)       There    is    one    thing,     however,    quite    certain — you 
JJ^'ill     find    the    ministers    in    those    rural     districts    wanting 
^^Ip    in    a   very    great    degree.       There    was    a     time    when 
^*ie  squire  drove  up  to  the  litde  country  chapel ;  well,  he  does 
^ot  go  there  very  much  now.     I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  assist 
^^ose  who  are  adhering  steadily  to  their  post  of  duty — I  mean  the 
Ministers  in  our  rural  congregations — and  I  for  one  wish  to  say  a 
^ord  of  respect  and  honour  to  those  men.     They  have  adhered 
^o  their  posts  amid  much  discouragement ;  they  have  not  forsaken 
^hem  even  for  the  call  of  a  larger  sphere  of  duty  very  often ;  they 
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have  not  yielded  to  the  allurements  of  other  places,  but  many  of 
them  have,  amidst  much  discouragement,  steadily  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity  and  Nonconformity  in  our  rural  districts^ 
and  they  deserve  our  very  warmest  sympathy.     We  cannot  hold 
out  for  our  country  ministers  expectations  which  a  country  clergy- 
man has ;  there  is  no  snug  family  living  that  may  become  his  in 
turn,  there  is  no  chance  of  his  going  to  a  parish  where  he  will  get 
extraordinary  tithes  for  a  few  years.    (Laughter.)     He  cannot  get 
a  canonry,  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  he  cannot  be  a  bishop ;  for, 
if  you  may  judge  by  the  mistakes  which  the  bench  of  bishops  as  a 
body  generally  make,  let  us  be  very  thankful  that  our  ministers    • 
run  no  risk  of  such  contamination.    (Laughter.)    But  we  can  do    * 
something  to  aid  them  and  to  help  them  in  their  struggle,  and  I 
trust  that  from  this  Jubilee  gathering  we  shall  go  out  with  a  deter-    - 
mination  to  render  them  aid.     We  see  that  the  population  of  our   " 
rural  districts  is  less  strong,  and  the  wealth  is  accumulating  in  our  — 
greater  centres.     Lord  Derby  six)ke  recently  very  strongly  on 
that  point — (applause) — and  pointed  out  how  wealth  was  centring:^ 
and  increasing  in   this   country.      He    said  that  we   heard  a- 
great  deal  about  distress  and  depression  in  a  good  many  trades  ; 
but  when  people  made  extra  profits  they  did  not  tell  anything 
about  it.      (Laughter.)       Now  I  hope  my  friend  Dr.   Hannay 
will  have  the  opi)ortunity  of  discovering  where  those  extra  profits 
are,  and  will  bring  them  to  some  practical  use.      ( Laughter  and 
applause.)     Let    us   not   be  ashamed   of  our  Nonconformity. 
(Applause.)      Let  us  rather  glory  in  it.       Those  who  would  de- 
preciate it  know  little  of  the  history  of  their  country,  or  must  be 
blinded  by  prejudice  and  passion.     I  look  for^vard  to  the  time 
when    our    Nonconformity   will  be    stronger  than   it  has  been 
hitherto.     I  trust  that  wc  may  do  our  part.     Our  fathers  spent  and 
sacrificed  their  lives  for  their  principles,  and  I    trust  we  shall 
determine  to  do  what  we  can  to  hand  down  unimpaired  those 
privileges  which  we  enjoy.     We  have  heard  a  good  many  allusions 
during  the  course  of  these  meetings  to  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States.      The    TimcSj   which    is    not   a    denominational 
newspaper,  spoke  of  him  as  coming  from  the  Puritan  stock  which 
had  given  so  many  good  men  to  the  United  States.      (Applause.) 
I  trust  the  Puritan  stock  will  give  men  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  world  at  large.      If  we  do  our  duty,  if  we  hand  down 
unimpaired  the  Christianity  which  has  been  given  to  us,  the  Non- 
conformity which  we  enjoy  and  value,  then  we  shall  send  into  your 
large  centres  an  influence,  and  from  them  we  shall  send  to  the 
world  at  large    men  who  will  be  imbued  less  with  a  desire  of 
empire    and    more    with    the    spirit    of   Christianity.       (Loud 
applause.) 

Mr.  Albert  Spicer  :  I  feel,  in  occupying  this  position,  I  do 
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SO  not  on  account  of  any  services  I  have  rendered  to  Congrega- 
tionalism, for  I  have  not  yet  had  that  opportunity,  but  rather  because 
I  am  the  son  of  one  who  for  forty-four  years — (applause) — has 
testified  his  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Congregational  Union  by 
serving  on  its  committee,  as  well  as  testifying  to  his  interest  in 
many  other  ways,  and  that  therefore  I  should  speak  to-night  quite 
as  much  as  his  representative  as  in  my  own  name.  The  resolution 
which  I  have  been  asked  to  move  is  as  follows  : — 

That  this  meeting,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  members  of  Congrega- 
tional churches,  looking  back  upon  tlie  history  of  those  churches  for  the  last 
iif:y  years,  feels  that,  notwithstanding  much  cause  for  humiliation  and 
searching  of  heart  on  account  of  imperfect  and  unfruitful  service,  there  is 
reason  for  devout  thankfulness  to  God  on  account  of  the  large  increase  of  the 
churches  in  number  and  influence,  and  of  the  good  measure  of  spiritual  health 
and  general  prosperity  which  they  have  enjoyed,  and  therefore  heartily  approves 
of  the  action  of  the  Union  in  celebrating  its  Jubilee  by  calling  upon  the 
churches  to  consecrate  themselves  afresh  and  with  renewed  zeal  to  the  work 
of  evangelizing  the  English  people,  and  to  contribute  to  a  special  fund  by 
which  to  strengthen  their  agencies  for  Church  Extension  and  Home  Missionary 
enterprise. 

It  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts ;  it  refers  to  the  past,  and 
it  refers  to  the  future.  It  would  ill  become  me  to  spcrid  much 
time  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  past,  for  there  arc  on  the 
platform  those  who  will  address  you,  and  are  much  more  able  to 
speak  to  that  point :  but  I  should  not  be  just  to  myself,  or  to 
many  who  in  the  present  day  are  thankful  for  what  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  has  done  for  us,  were  I  not  to  express  the  gratitude 
that  we  feel  for  the  work  it  has  been  enabled  to  accomplish.  We 
are  thankful  for  the  opportunity  it  has  afforded  for  mutual  counsel 
and  stimulating  appeal  to  higher  service  for  our  Lord  and  Master. 
We  are  grateful  for  the  protests  it  has  entered  from  time  to  time 
against  injustice  of  all  kinds,  whether  social,  religious,  or  national — 
(hear,  hear) — and  we  are  deeply  grateful  for  all  the  supi")ort  it 
has  rendered  to  great  measures  which  have  been  promoted  for  the 
national  benefit.  But  our  Union  can  show  even  more  substantial 
proof  of  work  in  the  past,  for  a  Union  that  has  produced  from  its 
midst  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society,  the  English  Chapel  Build- 
ing Society,  the  Pastors'  Retiring  Fund,  the  Pastors'  AVidows' 
I'und,  Milton  Mount  College,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Church- 
Aid  Society,  I  venture  to  say  has  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  its 
history.  (Applause.)  I  spoke  last  of  the  Church-Aid  Society, 
and  it  seems  to  me  the  s])irit  that  possessed  our  fathers  to  estab- 
lish the  Congregational  Union  was  the  same  spirit  that  possessed 
those  of  our  friends  who  are  still  with  us  when  they  contemplated 
the  Church- Aid  Society ;  for  whilst  our  fathers,  fifty  years  ago, 
were  anxious  to  give  a  unity  to  Congregationalism,  to  make  it 
more  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  times,  we  have  taken  a  fresh 
step  in  the  same  direction.     AVe  are  anxious  that  whether  a 
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Congregationalist  lives  in  Northumberland  or  Cornwall  he  shall 
feel  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  same  brotherhood,  and  that  there 
is  a  common  sympathy  and  a  common  zeal  running  through  our 
churches.      Wc  are  anxious  to  "show  by  our  Church-Aid  Society 
that  we  are  determined  to  adapt  Congregationalism  to  the  wants 
of  the  times,  and  to  do  our  share  in  rendering  England  Christian 
in  reality  as  well  as  in  name.     (Applause.)     Our  society  has  bee "ki 
started   amidst  many   difficulties    and    much    discussion,   ancJ» 
although  its  wheels  at  present  run  but  slowly,  it  is  gradually  worl^^" 
ing  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  the  Congregation i^ 
churclics,  who  are  beginning  to  realize  that  its  aims  and  plans  c^^ 
working  are  such  that  it  will  not  bring  with  it  some  of  the  dange*^^ 
which  its  enemies  have  predicted.     The  opportunity  has  come  c^    ^ 
try  not  only  to  strengthen  the  Church-Aid  Society,  but  to  strengths     ^ 
generally  our  Home  Missionary  operations.     (Hear,  hear.) 

We  have  come  to  the  year  of  Jubilee,  the  year  of  thanksgivin^^3» 
and  we  are  anxious  that  it  should  be  not  simply  thanksgiving  i::^  ^ 
words  only,  but  that  wc  should  prove  our  professions  of  gratitud  — ^ 

by  generous  deeds.    (Hear,  hear.)   The  Union  is  calling  uponth^ ^ 

members  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  England  to  raise  sucl 
a  fund  as  will  enable  them  to  take  bolder  steps  in  the  future  wit- 
regard  to  the  evangelization  of  the  country  than  ever  they  hav 
been  able  to  do  in  the  past.     Need  I  say  the  need  of  England 
the  present  time  is  terribly  great.     The  last  census  shows  that  th 
population  of  the  country  during  the  last  ten  years  has  increai 
14  per  cent.     That  of  itself,  we  should  say,  is  no  great  matter,  b 
it  is  a  much  more  serious  problem  than  is  presented  when  we  com 
to  see  the  way  in  which  that  increase  has  taken  place,  and  fin 
that  it  means  a  gradual  drifting  away  of  the  i)opulation  from  0 
rural  districts  into  our  large  towns  and  cities.       It  does  present  ^ 

very  serious  problem  to  all  earnest  Christians,  who  are  anxious  t-  -^^ 
promote  the  evangelization  of  England.  We  find  that  in  185  -l 
there  were  a  hundred  and  sixty-five  dwellers  in  towns  to  a  hundre*^  ^^ 
in  the  country,  but  now  there  are  one  hundred  and  ninty-nine  t^  ^° 
every  hundred  in  the  country,  or,  speaking  roughly,  two-thir 
of  the  population  live  in  towns,  and  only  one-third  in  the  rural 
tricts.  A\'e  have  this  fact,  therefore,  to  deal  with — a  lessening 
population  in  our  country  districts,  with  smaller  means  to  suppor 
a  suitable  ministry,  and  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teemin^ 
masses  in  our  large  towns  in  numbers  that  are  simply  overwhelm 
ing.  It  is  to  try  and  meet  this  difficulty,  to  enable  Congregation 
alism  to  rise  to  the  demands  made  upon  it  in  this  nineteenth^  ^ 
century,  that  we  ask  for  a  generous  support  to  the  Jubilee  Fund-  ^-^ 
Taking  the  metropolis  as  the  example  of  our  large  towns — and  I  dc:^ 
not  do  so  simply  because  I  come  from  London  and  am  therefore^ '^ 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  some  of  its  wants,  but  because  1^ 
find  that,  after  all,  the  problems  that  are  meeting  us  there 
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leeting  all  our  churches  in  the  large  towns  of  England,  and 
because,  for   purposes    of  comparison  and    statistics,   we  are 
acquainted  with  London,  thanks  to  the  indefatigable  work 
our  esteemed  secretary,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Meams — (applause) — 
tl"»an  any  other  town  in    England ;    London,  that  has  within 
its  police  area — twelve   miles    round    Charing-cross — a    popu- 
Isi^tion  of  no  less  than    4,764,000 — a    metropolis  that    added, 
the  ten  years  ending  1879,  no  less  than  80,000  houses  to  the 
large  number;  while  its  streets,  extended  in  one  line, 
•ould  reach  to  2,600  miles.     These  figures,  you  may  say,  are 
.ifficult  to  realize ;  and  so  they  are.     May  I  mention  one  or  two 
the  wants  of  the  metropolis,  to  enable  us  the  better  to  realize 
tTie  magnitude  of  the  task  before  us  ?     It  requires  for  its  annual 
consumption  no  less  than  half  a  million  oxen,  a  million  and  a 
Inalf  of  sheep,  eight  million  head  of  poultry  and  game,  and  six 
O-iid  a  half  million  tons  of  coal.     It  requires  daily  150  million 
gallons  of  water;   and  consumes  annually  no  less  than   230 
million  quarts  of  alcoholic  liquor,  and  spends  every  night   in 
entrance  money  to  its  music-halls  and  theatres  no  less  a  sum  than 
jf  8,500.     And  what  is  the  religious  condition  of  London  as  shown 
by  its  church  and  chapel  accommodation  ?    We  find  that  instead 
of  providing  rather  more  than  two  and  a  half  millions  of  sitting 
accommodation,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  necessary  amount, 
fte  whole  Christian  Church,  including  churches  and  chapels  of 
^very  denomination,  cannot  find  sitting-room  for  much  more  than 
^  million ;  and  when  we  know  that  of  these  sittings  a  large  pro- 
Portion  are  unoccupied,  the  sight  is  dark  indeed.     But  it  is  right, 
though  it  be  dark,  that  we  should  know  it  and  take  it  to  heart, 
^^d  I  venture  to  think  that  if  the  members  of  our  churches  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  these  facts,  and  if  it  leads  to  thoughtful 
consideration  and  to  earnest  prayer  and  active  work,  then  our 
*ons  and  daughters,  when  they  come  to  celebrate  the  centenary 
^^this  Union,  may  have  an  infinitely  brighter  and  happier  tale  to 
\^y>    (Applause.)     And  I  do  not  speak  of  London  only,  because 
"*  will  give  way  to  none  in  sympathy  for  the  work  that  is  being 
^one  by  innumerable  faithful  men  in  our  rural  districts ;  but  the 
chairman  has  dealt  so  well  with  that  part  of  the  subject,  that  I 
^ill  only  say  this — the  work  to  be  done  in  the  rural  districts  is 
^cry  different  to  that  in  our  towns.     It  must  be  in  some  cases  a 
^ork  of  consolidation,  in  others  of  grouping  churches  under  one 
Pastorate,  in  others  the  utilizing  of  mission  stations  or  lay  agency ; 
^^t  in  every   case  whether  in  rural  districts  or  in  the  larger 
'^^ntres  of  population,  the  work  demands  our  earnest  and  states- 
manlike attention.     It  is  time  that  we  took  the  whole  matter  into 
Consideration,  and  tried  to  arouse  the  members  of  our  churches 
Jo  their  duties  in  this  matter.     It  is  something  of  this  that  we 
*^ope  to  accomplish  by  the  Jubilee  Fund. 
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We  are  anxious  that  the  members  of  our  churches  should  t 
this  as  their  owti  concern,  should  feel  that  it  is  the  least  that  t 
can  do  in  response  to  all  that  they  have  enjoyed  from  the  confl; 
and  deeds  of  those  who  have  gone  before  them.  May  we  at  t 
meeting,  in  our  churches  and  in  our  church  life;  rise  to  this  gi 
occasion,  and  may  we  see  to  it  that  we  are  prepared  to  accept 
responsibilities  which  have  been  imposed  upon  us  in  this  nineteei 
centur}',  that  we  are  prepared  to  show  by  our  actions  and  do 
that  we  are  not  forgetful  of  what  lias  been  done  for  us  in  the  p; 
and  that  we  recognize,  in  giving  our  gifts  to  this  Jubilee  Fui 
that  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  responsibilities  and  the  obli 
tions  that  rest  upon  us,  not  only  to  our  church,  but  to  our  coun 
and  to  our  God.     (Loud  applause.) 

The  Rev.  C.  S.  Slater,  ^r.A.  (Broughton  Park,  Manchest( 
in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  :  We  arc  met  together  to-nij 
in  the  spirit  of  devout  thankfulness  to  Ciod,  as  the  resolution  in 
cates,  for  His  great  goodness  to  us  as  a  religious  denominati 
during  the  past  fifty  years,  to  "  provoke  one  another  to  love  and 
good  works."  Now,  if  Congregationalism  were  based  upon  ex 
diency,  I,  for  one,  should  say  it  was  not  worth  any  great  effort 
preserve,  much  less  to  extend.  But  our  ecclesiastical  hist* 
proves  that  not  expediency,  but  Principle,  gave  shape  to  < 
Church  polity.  Not  for  exj^ediency,  but  Principle,  did  BaiK 
Greenwood,  and  Pcnry  lay  down  their  lives.  Not  for  expedier 
but  Principle,  did  John  Robinson,  with  the  other  members  of 
Leyden  Church,  submit  to  life-long  exile.  And  not  for  ex 
diency,  but  Principle,  did  Bradford,  Brewster,  and  the  other  M 
flinvcr  voyagers  seek  a  new  England  in  order  to  establisl 
Christian  commonwealth — a  free  church  in  a  free  state.  (. 
plause.)  Based,  then,  upon  great  principles  or  truths,  the  s 
Sovereignty  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  universal  Brotl 
hood  of  Christians,  Congregationalism  must  live.  It  cannot  c 
it  is  as  safe,  and  it  will  be  as  enduring  as  the  everlasting  God  : 
the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  has  a  future,  and 
may  and  must  believe  with  Dr.  Dexter  that  the  golden  age 
Congregationalism  lies  not  in  the  past,  but  in  the  future, 
while  Congregationalism  as  such  is  safe  enough,  and  is  G< 
care,  and  not  man's,  I  venture  to  submit  to  this  meeting  t 
whether  the  Congregationalism  of  to-day,  our  Congregational! 
shall  live  and  si)read,  or  droop  and  die,  depends  not  upon 
principles,  liut  upon  ourselves.  Right  principles  are  good, 
their  application  is  bettor.  We  do  well  to  proclaim  in  the  pul 
on  the  platform,  and  perhajxs  in  occasional  '*  Confessions"  ; 
general  standing  "Declarations,"  the  Principles  we  hold  ;  but 
show  the  world  that  we  believe  them,  and  that  they  hold  us,  t 
sir,  is  "  the  more  excellent  way" — nay,  the  only  certainly  effec' 
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way  of  commending  them  to  others.  It  is  not  Congregationalism 
that  needs  improving,  but  Congregationalists.  There  is  no  want 
or  weakness  in  our  Principles ;  the  want  and  weakness,  wherever 
it  exists,  lies  in  our  failure  vigorously  to  grasp,  and  consistently  to 
*love  them.  We  say  that  a  Christian  Church  is  a  community 
•composed  of  real  Christians,  and  we  say  truly.  But  are  we  our- 
^Ives  so  evidently  Christians  as  to  commend  that  saying  ? 

We   call   ourselves  Free    Churches,   and  we   boast  of  our 
independence  of  outside  control.   Well,  do  we  show  to  churches 
^differently  constituted  from  our  own  that  we  are  actually  the 
stronger  and  more  useful  for  our  independence,  and  that,  because 
^ee  from   all  human  legislation,   we  the  more  constantly  and 
Reverently  consult  and  the  more  absolutely  submit  to  the  will  and 
^ords  of  Christ  ?    We  profess  to  believe  in  the  spiritual  equality 
^nd  brotherhood  of  all  Christians.   A  noble  creed  !   Is  ours  in  this 
Respect  the  faith  that  **  worketh  by  love  "  to  fellow-members  and 
:o  sister  churches  ?     We  have  received,  as  we  believe,  a  unique 
rihcritance  of  great  Principles  and  Privileges ;  but  I  think  I  hear 
ilie  Master  saying  unto  us  to-night,  as  the  Congregational  Churches 
:>f  England,  **  What  do  ye  more  than  others?"     It  matters  little 
wvhether  we  call  ourselves  Independents  or  Congregationalists, 
fhough  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  as  a  matter  of  Church 
H.istor\'  the  term  "  Congregational,"  so  far  from  being  a  com- 
Y)aratively  new  one,  is  older  than  the  term  **  Independent,"  being 
t:hat  by  which  our  fathers  themselves  chose  to  describe  their  form 
of  Church  polity.     Independency  is  the  root  of  which  Congrega- 
tionalism is  the  flower.     The  sole  headship  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
<3hrist  implies  the  universal  brotherhood  of  all  Christians — **  One 
is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  arid  ?\\  ye  are  Brethren."     To  what 
end  is  Christ  our  head  except  that  we  may  be  His  body?    And 
how  can  we  be  Christ's  true  body  except  by  realizing  and  mani- 
festing a  true  Christian  union  and  Christian  brotherhood  ?     It 
may  sound  paradoxical  to  say  so,  but  our  fundamental  principle 
is  not  indcjtendence  but  Dependence — dependence  upon  Christ 
alone  for  all  government  and  grace;  and  our  independence  from 
external  control  is  but  a  part  of  the  logical  and  necessary  conse- 
quence of  our  fundamental  principle,  of  which  the  other  part  is 
this — "  By  love  serve  one  another."     ^^'e  have  no  more  right  to 
ignore  the   one  than  to  ignore   the  other.     Congregationalism 
might  therefore  be  defined  as  Liberty  and  J^ve. 

We  are  now  celebrating  the  Jubilee  of  our  Congregational 
Union.  I  would  that  we  were  celebrating  the  Jubilee  of  our 
Church-Aid  and  Home  Missionary  Society.  For  while  through 
the  former  we  assure  the  world  by  our  great  periodic  meetings, 
and  words  chiefly,  that  we  are  one,  through  the  latter  we  have 
a  glorious  opi)ortunity — God  help  us  faithfully  to*  use  it ! — of 
proving  to  the  world  our  oneness  by  our  deeds.    (Applause.)   The 


worthy  lund,  wiit-rchv  churches  that  1 
povertv  aiKl  l.tiul.^nol  I'v  il^l^t,  shall 
to  ].ro-LUHc.  Miih  li-lit  hearts  aiui  "i 
ihcir  ]jro|ior  mi-sii'n  to  llii:  world,  ai 
we  may  be  able  as  a  denomination  to 
of  our  town  and  city  populations,  ar 
the  deathly  darkness  of  our  home  he 
Lord  give  us  the  grace  of  greater  foith 
opportunity  and  prisilege.  I  have  g 
the  resolution. 

Another  hj-mn  having  been  sung. 

TheCHATRMA\,  in  calling  uponM 
the  resolution,  said  that  after  the  lam 
Miall,  which  he  thought  might  be  allui 
as  that,  he  could  testily  from  persona 
Mr.  Richard  represented  Nonconformi 
mons,  where  he  alwa)'s  received  a  resp 

Hf.nry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who 
prolonged  cheering,  said  :  Mr.  Chairm 
or,  as  I  should  prefer  to  address  you, 
kind  Christian  friends, — 1  hardly  knof 
prominent  a  place  in  these  Jubilee  cele 
am  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  those  ■ 
the  Congregational  Union.  (Applause 
at  the  meeting  in  London  when  the  Ui 
think  I  have  scarcely  missed  one  ; 
attending  some  of  its  anniversary  celebi 
a  good  many  years  I  was  a  member  of 
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and  it  was  in  that  capacity  that  I  had  the  honour  of  a  place  in 

their  assembly.     Now  it  has  grown  into  such  dimensions  that  the 

largest  room  in  the  kingdom,  or  one  of  the  largest,  as  I  take  the 

Free  Trade  Hall  to  be,  is  too  small  to  contain  all  its  friends  and 

adherents. 

What  a  new  world  has  sprung  up  since  that  time !    Who  is 
competent  to  describe  the  changes  that  have  come  over   our 
country  during  that  half  century — changes  political,  social,  com- 
niercial,  religious,  ecclesiastical?    My  accomplished  friend,   Sir 
John  Lubbock,  has  been  giving  to  the  savans  at  York — and  it 
is    a  curious  fact  that  the  British  Association  and  the  Congre- 
gational Union  are  precisely  of  an  age  ;  somebody  suggests  that 
they  are  twins — (laughter) — Sir  John  Lubbock  has  been  giving 
to  the  philosophers  at  York  what  he  called  a  Jubilee  retrosj)ect  of 
scientific  progress  since  the  year  1831  ;  and  a  most  interesting 
and    wonderful  record  it  is.    Now   I  hardly  know  what  it    is 
becoming  in  me  to  say.     There  are  some  who  look  upon  me  as  a 
peculiar  kind  of  character — (laughter) — as  a  sort  of  hybrid  parson- 
Politician — (renewed  laughter) — a  kind  of  connection  between 
Church  and  State.     (Great  laughter.)     Perhaj^s  I  may  be  per- 
'^itted,  on  that  account,  to  make  something  ot  a  politico-religious 
speech  to-night,  but  one  which  I  think  you  will  say  before  I  have 
^one   has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  objects  of  this  meeting. 
v^Pplause.)     I  should  like  to  state  to  the  younger  members  of 
tnis  vast  assembly — and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are 
younger  than  I  am — what  sort  of  country  this  was  within  my 
^^eniory — fifty  years  ago. 

-^     Fifty  years  ago  England  was  still  living  under  an  unrcformed 

JT^rliament,  when  popular  representation  was  a  mockery  and  a 

'arce,  although  in  that  year  which  saw  the  birth  of  the  Congre- 

Sa.tional  Union  the  nation  was  in  the  very  agony  of  that  fierce 

S^'^fiict  for  its  rights  which  ended  in  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

*Ost  of  our  other  institutions  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  rottenness 

^^  d  decay.     Many  of  our  municipal  institutions  were  mere  nests  of 

^^iTuption  and  jobbery.     Our  Poor  Laws  had  been  so  maladminis- 

^^ed  and  abused  that  they  had  become  hotbeds  of  pauperism 

^^d  bastardy,  of  waste  and  extravagance.     Slavery  ruled  rampantly 

z^er  our  West  Indian  and  South  African  and  other  possessions. 

^^r  colonies  were  so  misgoverned  that  they  were  in  a  state  of 

^nronic  disaffection,  and  frequently  of  active  revolt.     India  was 

Practically  governed  by  a  company  of  merchants  in  London  who 

^led  its  200,000,000  of  inhabitants  very  much  as  they  pleased. 

^parliamentary  tests  were  in  full  authority,  so  that  no  Roman 

^tholic,  or  Jew,  or  Quaker  could  sit  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 

^^nt;  commerce  was  fettered  and  strangled  by  a  system  of 

protection,  the  tendency,  if  not  the  design,  of  which  was  to  raise 

^^^  price  of  the  poor  man's  bread  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich  man's 
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estate.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  working  classes  were  in  a  state  of 
constant  turbulence  and  exasperation,  partly  from  the  terrible 
sufferings  which  that  system  entailed  upon  them,  and  partly  from 
the  bitter  sense  of  injustice  at  their  exclusion  from  their  political 
rights.  The  press  was  burdened  and  shackled  by  a  series  of 
preposterous  imposts  that  were  called,  and  justly  called,  taxes  on 
knowledge. 

Well,  we  have  changed  all  that.  (Hear,  hear.)  Twice  we 
have  enlarged  the  suffrage,  admitting  first  the  middle  classes,  and 
then  the  working  classes,  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  and 
thereby  adding  immeasurably  to  the  loyalty  of  our  people  and  the 
stability  of  our  institutions.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  reformed 
our  corporations  until  many  of  them  have  become  models  of 
enlightened  and  vigorous  self-government.  We  have  altered  our 
Poor  I^ws  so  that  it  is  possible  to  relieve  suffering  and  distress 
without  paujxjrizing  the  labourer  and  impoverishing  the  nation. 
We  have  given  to  the  colonies  self-government,  and  with  that 
contentment  and  loyalty.  We  have  taken  formally — I  hope 
before  long  we  shall  take  practically — the  responsibility  of  the 
government  of  India.  We  have  abolished  all  Parliamentary 
tests — (hear,  hear) — and  admitted  Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews, 
and  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to  their  place  in  the 
legislature ;  and  I  think  we  have  determined  that  no  other  tests 
shall  be  substituted.  (Applause.)  We  have  abolished  slavery 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  British  dominions,  and  we  have  seen 
it  abolished  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  great  empire  of 
Russia.  (Cheers.)  A\*e  have  liberated  commerce,  untaxed  the 
food  of  the  people,  given  to  the  nation  free  trade,  and  we  mean 
to  keep  it.  (Loud  applause.)  We  have  admitted  the  working 
classes  to  the  suffrage  and  to  the  representation,  and  no  man  can 
say  that  they  have  not  used  the  rights  they  have  thus  acquired 
fairly  and  temperately  and  patriotically.  (Applause.)  We  have 
repealed  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  and  thereby  rendered  it  possible 
to  carry  wholesome  literature  to  the  door  of  ever}*  cottage  in  the 
land,  thus  contributing  immeasurably  to  advance  the  political  and 
general  education  of  the  people.  Well,  this  is  on  the  whole  a 
satisfactory  record,  is  it  not  .^  (Hear,  hear.)  The  domestic  policy 
of  this  country  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  such  that  the 
patriot  and  the  Christian  can  dwell  upon  it  with  complacency  and 
gratitude. 

I  am  very  sorr)'  I  cannot  say  so  much  of  our  foreign  polic}-. 
{Hear,  hear.)  If  I  am  asked  to  describe  that  in  a  phrase,  it  would 
be  in  the  phrase  api)lied  to  King  David,  "  Thou  hast  shed  much 
blood  upon  the  earth."  It  has  been,  unfortunately,  a  record  of 
almost  incessant  warfare.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  afraid  you  could 
not  put  your  finger  upon  any  two  successive  years,  from  1831  to 
2881,  in  which  we  have  not  been  fighting  somebody,  somewhere. 
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for  some  quarrel  or  another.     (Shame.)     There  is  scarcely  a 

^^ountrj'  whose  soil   we   have   not   manured  with  human  flesh ; 

there  is  scarcely  a  sea  whose  waters  we  have  not  crimsoned  with 

human  blood.     (Shame.)     I  had   occasion   a  little  while   ago, 

before  making  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  inquire 

''^to  the  history  of  our  wars  since  the  year  1816.     I  selected  that 

Poiiod  because  by  a  poetic  licence  it  has  been  called  an  era  of 

■f^^^sice.     And  what  did  I  find?     Let  me  tell  you  that  since  1816 

^*^  have  been  at  war  with  Turkey,  with  Egypt,  with  the  Algeriijes, 

*^"f  th  the  Ashantees  twice,  with  the  Burmese  twice,  with  the  Dutch, 

^^th  the  Kaffirs  six  times,  with  the  Boers  three  times,  with  the 

'X^bs  at  Aden,  with  China  three  times,  with  Coorg,  with  the 

^poot   States,   with   the   Afghans   twice,  with  the  Ameers  of 

*  ^::inde,  with  the  Mahrattas,  with  the  Sikhs  twice,  with  the  Santals, 

^  X.th  the  New  Zealanders  four  times,  with  Greece,  with  the  Dyaks, 

ith  Russia,  with  Persia  twice,  with  Siam,  with  Nicaragua,  with 

^pan,  with  the  Malays,  with  the  Zulus,  besides  several  conflicts 

^th  our  own  subjects  in  Canada,  in  Jamaica,  in  the  Ionian  Isles, 

Ceylon,  in  India,  and  in  Ireland.     That  is  not  all.     There  was 

paper  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1864,  giving  a 

-St  of  the  little  wars  in  which  we  had  been  engaged  in  India  alone 

ince  the  annexation  of  the  Punjaub  ;  and  how  many  do  you  think 

^^ere  were  ?    Twenty  ;  and  since  then  there  have  been  three  other 

ars  m  India  with  the  Afreedis  and  other  tribes,  and  we  have  had 

omething  ver)'   like  war  with  the   King  of  Dahomey  and  the 

ultan   of  Zanzibar.     So  that  altogether,  from    1816  to    1881, 

ngland  has  been  engaged  in  no  fewer  than  seventy-six  wars. 

Shame.)     That  is  pretty  well,  is  it  not,  for  a  country  that  is  said 

0  be  in  danger  of  being  corrupted  by  the  doctrines  of  the  peace- 
t-any-price  party?  (laughter  and  a])plause.)  And  how  have 
e  been  spending  our  money  meanwhile  during  that  period? 

^^ccording  to  my  calculations  we  have  been  spending  more  than 

"^^ourteen  hundred  millions  sterling  on   war  and  j^reparations  for 

^^rar.     (Shame.)     Ah,  my  friends,  if  you  want  your  Jubilee  Fund 

''to  prosper,  help  me  to  keep  the  world  at  peace.     (Applause.) 

l[magine  what  my  friend  Dr.  Hannay  would  have  done  if  he  could 

"3iave  got  hold,  for  his  fund,  of  the  cost  of  one  war,  the  very  lalSt 

in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  and  one  of  the  most  unnecessary 

and  unrighteous  wars  which  this  country  has  ever  been  embarked 

in — the  war   in  Afghanistan,  which  cost  twenty-five  millions  of 

money.     (Hear,    hear.)     What  could    have   been  done  for  the 

evangelization  of  the  world  with  those  twenty-five  millions  which 

were  wasted  in  the  slaughter  of  innocent  Afghans  ?   (Hear,  hear.) 

1  hope  I  shall  not  wound  the  susceptibility  of  any  ardent  patriots 
here  by  reminding  them  of  these  things — (hear,  hear) — but  truth 
is  truth,  and  ought  to  be  told. 

Well,  let  us  look  again  at  the  enormous  strides  which  have 
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been  made  during  those  fifty  years  in  everything  that  contributes 
to  the  practical  conveniences  of  life.  There  were  no  railways  in 
those  days,  or  nothing  to  signify.  (Laughter.)  Your  railway 
from  Manchester  to  Liverpool  had  been  finished  the  year  before,, 
but  I  believe  there  were  not  a  hundred  miles  of  railway  in  the 
whole  world,  against  200,000  miles  that  exist  now,  that  have  been 
constructed  at  an  expense  of  four  thousand  millions  of  money. 
There  were  no  telegraphs,  still  less  was  there  a  telephone  or  a 
microphone,  or  any  of  those  miracles  of  science  which  seem 
really  as  though  they  would  make  simple  truth  of  the  extravagant 
poetic  hyperbole  of  the  poet  Pope  which  would 

Spread  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole. 

(Applause.)  There  was  no  electric  light  or  electric  railway,  there 
was  no  Transatlantic  steam  navigation,  no  penny  post,  no  penny 
paper.     There  were  no  lucifer  matches.     (Laughter.) 

Well,  now,  there  is  one  other  part  of  this  review  of  still  more 
interest  to  us.  What  was  the  position  of  Nonconformists  in  this 
country  fifty  years  ago?  For  some  reason  which  I  cannot  explain. 
Nonconformists  were  not,  like  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews 
and  Quakers,  legally  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
under  such  a  system  of  representation  as  then  prevailed  they  were 
practically  excluded,  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  Congregational 
Union  was  founded,  I  believe  there  was  only  one  Nonconformist 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  was  Mr.  John  Wilkes,  the 
member  for  Boston.  Mr.  William  Smitli,  who  was  for  many 
years  member  for  Norwich,  and  was  a  Nonconformist,  had,  I 
believe,  died  shortly  before  that,  so  that  fifty  years  ago  Mr.  John 
Wilkes  was  the  only  rej)resentative  of  Nonconformity  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  now,  as  nearly  as  I  can  calculate,  for 
there  are  some  nondescripts  amongst  us — (laughter) — and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  classify  them — including  Scotch  Presbyterians, 
who  are  Nonconformists  at  least  in  England — (hear,  hear) — we 
have  more  than  a  hundred  Nonconformists  in  the  Hotise  of  Com- 
mons. (Applause.)  Within  my  memory  no  Nonconformist  could 
be  a  mayor  or  magistrate  or  member  of  any  town  council,  or  hold 
any  corporate  office  or  any  office  whatever  of  trust  or  distinction 
under  the  Crown. 

We  have  changed  all  that.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  lived  to 
see  hundreds  of  Dissenters  filling  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  in 
all  our  large  towns ;  and  at  this  very  moment  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  is  a  Dissenter — (applause) — and  a  very  creditable  specimen 
of  a  Nonconformist  the  Lord  ^Liyor  of  London  is.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  York  is  a  Nonconformist — (applause) —and 
it  is  a  fact  that  he  was  entreated  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  continue 
a  second  year  in  office  because  he  was  deemed  to  be  the  fittest 
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man  in  the  council  to  receive  and  entertain  the  British  Associa- 
tion.     (Hear,  hear.)     We  have  seen  more  than  that ;  we  have 
seen  Dissenters  occupying  and  adorning  the  judicial  bench  ;  we 
have  seen  them,  and  see  them  still,  sitting  and  exercising  large 
influence  in  the  councils  of  the  Queen.     (Applause.)    At  the  time 
to  which  I  referred  Dissenters  could  not  be  legally  married,  or 
have  their  children  legally  registered,  or  be  buried  in  any  church- 
yard or  public  or  parochial  cemetery  without  the  permission  of 
the  Church  of  England.     But  now  we  can  be  married  in  our  own 
places  of  worship,  and  by  our  own  minister,  and,  from  something 
that  was  said  at  a  sectional  meeting  which  I  attended  in  the 
afternoon,   I  gather  that  there  will   be  other  changes  in   the 
Marriage  Law  before  long.      (Applause.)      We  can  have  our 
children  registered  on  a  system  of  perfect  equality  with  the  rest 
of  our  fellow  subjects;  we  can  be  buried  or  bury  our  friends  in 
any  churchyard  in  England  and  Wales,  none  making  us,  though 
some  are  trying  to  make  us,  afraid.      (Applause.)     At  that  time 
there  was   no  admission   for  Nonconformists  to  the  so-called 
National   Universities ;   nor  could  a  Dissenter,  however  distin- 
guished for  genius,  learning,  scientific  and  literary  attainment, 
obtain  any  degree  in  any  one  of  them  except  by  a  course  which 
involved  perjuring  his  own  conscience,  and  renouncing  the  faith 
of  his  fathers.     Now,  a  Nonconformist  can  not  only  enter  into  any 
or  nearly  all  the  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  free  to  com- 
pete,   during  his   undergraduate   career,  for  all   university  and 
college  prizes,  exhibitions  and  scholarships,   hut  when  he   has 
taken  his  degree  he  is  eligible,  not  only  for  a  fellowship,  but  for 
the  honour  of  sen'ing  his  college  as  tutor  or  lecturer.      And  how 
nobly  our  young  dissenting  men  have  vindicated  their  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  these  opportunities — (applause) —they  have  j)roved 
by  holding  their  own  against  all  comers,  and  earning  some  of  the 
noblest  honours  in  both  Universities,  as  instanced  by  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  fourteen  Nonconformist  senior  wranglers 
(which,  you  know,  is  the  highest  attainment),  at  Cambridge,  in 
twenty-two  years.     At  that  time  any  man  who  had  the  courage  of 
his  convictions,  so  as  to  resist  the  payment  of  that  impost,  Church 
Rates,  was  liable  to  have  his  chairs,  his  silver  spoons,  or  even  his 
Bible  seized  and  sold  in  order  to  sustain  the  fabric  and  worship 
of  the  Church  of  England.     But  now  this  has  been  abolished,  and 
our  dear  brethren  of  that  Church  are  beginning  to  have  a  prac- 
tical exemplification  of  the  beautiful  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ :  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."     (Laughter 
and  applause.) 

Therefore,  young  Manchester  friend,  say  not  in  thine  heart, 
whatever  pessimist  Conservative  croakers  may  be  attempting  to 
impress  upon  you,  "  The  former  times  were  better  than  these." 
(Applause.)    I  have  stated  these  things  to  you  historically  and 
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not  controversially ;  I  have  no  wish  whatever  to  stir  up  a  polemical 
spirit  on  this  occasion.  I  believe  that  the  passions  that  were 
provoked  by  these  prolonged  conflicts  to  which  I  have  referred, 
have  'nearly  died  away  in  our  hearts — I  hope  so.  We  have 
forgiven  those  worthy  friends  of  another  communion  who  so  long 
and  strenuously  resisted  our  admission  to  the  enjoyment  of  our 
political  and  civil  rights  to  which  we  are  entitled  as  loyal  citizens 
of  the  State.  We  have  forgiven  them  because  we  believe,  like  the 
apostle  Paul,  "they  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief/'  (Laughter  and 
applause.) 

Well,  friends,  we,  as  Nonconformists,  have  borne  our  part,  I 
think,  fairly  and  honourably  in  all  the  struggles  to  which  I  have 
referred,  not  merely  in  reference  to  our  particular  case,  but  in  the 
other  changes  that  have  been  effected  in  this  country.  I  always 
recall  with  pleasure  the  words  once  spoken  by  Lord  Russell — and 
no  man  was  a  more  acute  or  more  competent  observer  of  our 
political  history  than  was  Lord  Russell — when  speaking  on  the 
Church-rate  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  trying  to 
ihipress  upon  those  who  resisted  the  Bill  the  vanity  of  their  resist- 
ance. "  I  know  the  Dissenters,"  he  said.  "They  carried  the 
Reform  Bill,  they  carried  the  abolition  of  slavery,  they  carried 
Free  Trade,  and  they  will  carry  this  question;"  and,  of  course,  we 
did  carry  it  (I^aughter  and  applause.)  And  in  the  attainment 
and  defence  of  our  own  political  and  social  rights  we  have  to 
learn  the  truth  of  the  poet's  maxim,  **Who  would  be  free 
himself  must  strike  the  blow."  Yes,  what  work  we  did  of  a 
religious  and  spiritual  nature  we  had  to  do  in  the  midst  of  these 
conflicts  which  were  absolutely  devolved  upon  us,  as  we  believed, 
by  the  voice  of  Providence.  In  attempting  to  build  our  spiritual 
Zion  we  were  very  much  in  the  condition  of  those  who  were 
building  the  temple  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah.  You  remember 
the  description  he  gives  of  the  process — **They  which  buildcd  on 
the  wall,  and  they  that  bare  burdens,  with  those  that  laded,  every 
one  with  one  of  his  hands  wrought  in  the  work,  and  with  the  other 
hand  held  a  weapon."  But  let  me  say  as  a  consistent  man  of 
peace — (laughter) — who  has  borne  his  part  in  most  of  these 
conflicts,  that  "the  weapons  of  our  warfare"  were  **not  carnal" 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

Well,  I  want  to  ask  this  :  While  doing  all  this,  have  we 
neglected  other  and  more  solemn  duties  ?  Has  this  civil  and 
l)olitical  activity  so  blunted  our  spiritual  sensibilities,  so  impaired 
our  evangelical  zeal,  that  we  have  not  done  our  duty  as  Christians 
in  the  midst  of  this  great  Empire  of  ours  ?  Such  has  been  the 
charge  brought  against  us,  and  such  has  been  the  fear  expressed 
by  some  worthy  and  timid  friends  of  our  own,  who  looked  upon 
politics  as  something  common  and  unclean,  and  who  maintained 
that  while  the  great  surging  tide  of  national  life  was  rolling  fast  by. 
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II  that  we  had  to  do  was  to  stand  on  the  banks  singing,  "  We  arc 
garden  walled  around."  (Laughter.)  There  are  some  of  us 
ho  thought  it  our  duty  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  tide  and  to 
ow  with  resolute  arm  even  against  the  stream.  (Applause.) 
Veil,  is  it  true,  then,  that  these  social  and  political  activities  have 
ralyzed  the  Nonconformists  in  this  country  for  other  and  higher 
ork  ?  No  !  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  Never  has  there  been 
a  time  in  our  history  when  we  have  done  so  much  purely  spiritual 
and  moral  work  as  we  have  done  within  the  last  fifty  years.  In 
building  chapels,  in  establishing  and  pei-fccting  our  Sunday- 
schools,  in  promoting  means  for  evangelizing  our  own  country  by 
home  missions,  country  missions,  city  and  town  missions,  in 
spreading  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen,  in  helping  on  education, 
whether  popular  or  middle  class,  or  ministerial,  in  all  forms  of 
philanthropy  in  which  the  British  genius  revels,  in  the  support  of 
hospitals,  of  asylums,  of  reformatories,  of  refuges ;  in  all  these 
things  I  believe  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Noncon- 
formists of  this  country,  and  emphatically  the  Congregationalists 
of  this  countr}',  have  done  ten  times  more  within  the  last  fifty 
years  than  they  ever  did  before  in  any  fifty  years  of  their  existence. 
(Applause.)  And  in  all  this,  friends,  there  is  ground,  as  the 
resolution  which  I  am  supporting  says,  for  devout  thankfulness 
to  God.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Now,  turning  for  a  moment  from  the  past  to  the  future,  what 
are  our  prospects  ?  There  arc  some  of  us  who  are  looking  with 
some  anxiety,  not  to  say  misgiving,  to  the  future  religious  history 
of  our  country.  There  are  agencies  and  influences  at  work  that 
menace  in  more  ways  than  one  the  very  foundation  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  When  our  successors,  as  was  said  by  my  dear  and 
honoured  friend  Mr.  Spicer,  whom  I  was  so  delighted  to  see — 
that  is  the  sort  of  man  we  want,  the  son  coming  up  instead  of  the 
father — (hear,  hear) — when  our  successors  shall  Ixi  celebrating  in 
the  Free  Trade  Hall,  or  elsewhere,  the  centenary  of  the  Congre- 
gational Union,  what  will  they  find  ?  What  report  will  they  be 
able  to  give  of  our  country  ?  Will  England  be  then  more  or  less 
religious,  more  Christian,  or  more  unbelieving,  more  Protestant 
or  more  Popish  ?  or  will  it  have  settled  down  into  that  miserable 
tcrtiitm  (J  It  id,  that  system  of  mongrel  Romanism  which  is  **  neither 
flesh,  nor  fowl,  nor  good  red  herring?  "  (Laughter.)  The  answer, 
my  friends,  in  my  opinion,  will  depend  very  largely  on  the  Non- 
conformist Churches.  !More  than  ever  in  my  belief  the  defence 
of  the  ** faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints"  is  committed  to  our 
hands.  Shall  we  prove  ourselves  equal  to  the  occasion  and  to 
the  responsibility  ?  I  will  ho^xi  so ;  I  will  hope  that  if  we  could, 
as  Lady  Macbeth  says,  **  transport  ourselves  beyond  this  ignorant 
present,"  and  see  what  is  about  to  happen  in  the  time  coming,  I 
trust  that  in  the  season  to  which  I  refer,  when  our  children  shall 
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meet  to  commemorate  this  centenary  of  the  Congr^;ational  Union, 
they  will  nnd  a  better  world  than  this  is,  and  that  on  that  occasion 
they  will  find  that  the  monster  slavery  which  still  ravages  the 
nations  has  been  buried  and  its  carcass  hidden  away  from  the  eyes 
of  men  for  ever  ;  that  princes  and  rulers  will  have  learned  that  it 
is  wiser  to  govern  their  subjects  through  their  affections  than 
through  their  fears,  and  that  therefore  political  liberty  may  be 
established  throughout  the  world. 

I  hope  they  will  find  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State,  and  our  dear 
and  honoured  friends  of  the  Church  of  England  delivered  from 
the  miserable  bondage  under  which  they  are  now  grovelling  into 
•*  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  His  people  free."  (Cheers.) 
I  hope  they  will  find  commerce  prosperous  without  being  sordid, 
industry  vigilant  and  vigorous  without  being  pugnacious,  capital 
and  labour  having  adjusted  their  claims  into  harmony  by  some 
system  of  cordial  co-operation,  and  all  classes  of  society  welded 
into  closer  union  one  with  the  other.  They  will  find,  I  trust,  all 
our  peoi)le  temi)erate,  whether  by  some  system  of  legislation  or 
(what  is  more  likely)  by  social,  educational,  and  religious 
influences — (hear,  hear) — that  civilized  nations  have  learned  that 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  live  side  by  side  in  the  world  which  God 
hath  created  for  their  common  habitation  in  some  other  attitude 
than  that  of  constant  jealousy  and  armed  menace,  and  that  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  decide  their  differences  in  some  better  way 
than  by  the  wholesale  and  mutual  murder  of  war ;  that  the  nations 
have  consented  to  meet  together  *'  in  the  parliament  of  man,  the 
federation  of  the  world,"  and  there  establish  a  court  of  nations 
which  shall  become  the  great  tribunal  of  humanity.  And,  above 
all,  I  trust  that  they  will  find  that  by  the  living  and  vital  energies 
of  the  (i(JS]»cl  (jf  Jesus  Christ,  great  strides  have  been  made  in 
bringing  to  i)ass  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  among 
men,  in  hastening  that  time  when  the  earth  itself  shall  burst  forth 
into  its  Jubilee  song,  "  Hallelujah  !  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent 
rcignetli. "     ( 1  .oud  applause. ) 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  moved  the  second  resolution  : — 

Thai  tills  mectinjj,  having  in  view  the  experience  of  the  Congregational 
churclics  of  England  ami  Wales  throughout  the  last  fifty  years,  is  confirmed  in 
the  belief  that  churches  organized  and  faithfully  administered  on  Congrega- 
tional i)rinciples,  being  severally  independent  but  united  in  a  free  association, 
such  as  that  of  the  Congregational  Union,  not  only  enjoy  Scriptural  sanction, 
nnd  arc  competent  to  serve  all  the  ends  for  which  churches  exist,  but  have  a 
tlislinctive  fitness  to  maintain  the  spiritual  character  of  Church  fellowship,  to 
promote  nurity  of  doctrine,  and  to  secure  the  adaptation  of  Christian  testi- 
mony and  service  to  changing  circumstances  ;  and  it  therefore  expresses  the 
conliilcnt  hope  that  in  the  next  fifty  years  the  Congregational  churches  of  the 
country,  faithful  to  their  trust,  and  blessed  with  the  presence  of  the  Divine 
Master,  will  sustain  a  useful  and  honourable  part  in  the  labours  and  conflicts 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  this  and  in  other  lands. 
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It  will  be  perceived,  he  said,  that  the  resolution  appeals  to  the 
experience  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  England  and  Wales 
during  the  last  fifty  years  in  vindication  of  Congregational  prin- 
ciples.     It  is  not  my  intent  to-night  to  attempt  any  exposition  of 
those  principles,  much  less  shall  I  offer  any  theoretical  defence  of 
them.      But  there  may  be  some  strangers  here  who  are  not  Con- 
gr^tionalists,  and,  to  prevent  misconception,  I  should  like  to  say 
at  starting  that,  when  we  describe  ourselves  as  Congregationalists, 
we  mean  to  imply  that  first  of  all  we  are  Christians.     ( Hear,  hear.) 
^^'hen  we  speak  of  the  Congregational  form  of  polity  we  mean  to 
describe  a  form   of  organization  adopted — not  by  a  religious 
society  of  any  creed — but  by  a  Christian  Church,  by  a  body  of 
nien  having  a  living  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
God  and  the  Saviour  of  man.     I  mean  that  there  can  be  no  Con- 
gregationalism apart  from  people  who  have  a  hearty  faith  in  the 
Christian  Gospel     (Hear,  hear.)     You  cannot  have  a  monarchy, 
you  cannot  have  a  republic,  nor  can  you  have  a  constitutional 
form  of  government  without  a  nation,  and  you  cannot  have  Con- 
gregationalism without  a  Christian  Church.     The  overwhelming 
ttia.jority  of  Christians  are  not  Congregationalists ;  but  for  people 
^^     be  Congregationalists  and  not  Christians  is  altogether  im- 
Pcfcssible.     (Hear,  hear.)    And,  sir,  when  we  speak  of  the  Con- 
gregational churches   of  the  country,   and  of  their  experience 
^^ring  the  last  fifty  years,  we  include  a  vast  number  of  churches 
'^•'"tiich  have  no  direct  association  with  this  Union.     Let  it  not  be 
"'^I'gotten  that  the  Baptist  churches  of  England  and  Wales  are 
^r^anized  and  administered  on  Congregational  principles.    (Hear, 
'^^iitr.)     We  share  the  triumphs  and  reverses  of  the  Baptists, 
**^ey  in  their  turn  share  ours ;  and  I  should  like  to  reix^at  in  this 
JJ^eeting  the  expression  of  deep  and  affectionate  sympathy  with 
J^X".  Maclaren  and  his  congregation  in   his  protracted   illness. 
\  -^-pplause.)     I  confess  that  I  miss  something  even  in  this  mag- 
'^^'ficent  scries  of  meetings.    To  come  to  Manchester  on  such  an 
^^^^casion  as  this  and  not  to  be  brought  under  the  mystery  and 
^T>«ll  of  Dr.  Maclaren's  eloquence  is  to  me  a  little  disappointing, 
v^riear,  hear.)     In  all  the  noblest  gifts  and  qualities  which  con- 
^"^itute  the  great  preacher,  Dr.  Maclaren  is,  in  my  judgment, 
Unsurpassed  by  any  man  in  England.     (Hear,  hear.)    We  rejoice 
^o  know  that  he  is  recovering  health  and  strength,  and  trust  that 
*^e  will  soon  be  at  work  for  his  people  and  for  us  again.      (I^oud 
applause.) 

The  resolution,  sir,  appeals  to  the  experience  of  the  last 
fifty  years  to  confirm  our  confidence,  not  so  much  in  Con- 
gregational principles  as  in  Congregational  churches,  and  it 
declares  that  they  have  proved  competent  to  serve  the  purposes  for 
which  Christian  churches  exist.  Of  course  there  is  no  time  to  give 
adequate  proof  of  the  successive  propositions  contained  in  this 
o 
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resolution.  Among  the  purposes  for  which  Christian  churches 
exist  are  the  evangelization  of  heathen  lands  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  institutions  of  public  worship  among  those  who  profess  to 
be  the  servants  of  Christ.  We  can  api>eal  to  the  history  of  the 
last  fifty  years  to  show  that  there  has  been  a  generous  and 
sustained  zeal  in  the  Congregational  churches  of  this  country  oa 
behalf  of  missions  to  the  heathen  ;  and  that  we  have  been  able  to 
maintain,  to  multiply  and  to  extend  the  institutions  of  Christian 
worship  in  our  own  land  needs  in  this  audience  no  proof. 
(Applause.)  I  should  like,  however,  to  take  one  or  two  of  the 
more  specific  points  which  are  raised  in  this  resolution.  It 
declares  that  churches  organized  on  Congregational  principles  have 
a  distinctive  fitness  to  promote  purity  of  Christian  doctrine.  I  need 
not  remind  you  that  on  this  point  we  have  been  from  time  to  time 
subjected  to  very  severe  criticism,  and  the  severest  criticism 
has  come  from  those  who  know  least  about  us.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
remember  reading  the  other  day  a  story  which  this  subject  recalls. 
There  was  a  sea  captain  sailing  along  an  unex'plored  coast,  and 
he  made  this  entry  in  his  journal: — **Aug.  14,  passed  Cape 
Thunder,  lying  sixteen  miles  N.N.E.  Natives  friendly  and 
hospitable,  but  not  very  civilized.'*  The  caj)tain  was  naturally- 
asked  how  he  knew  anything  about  the  natives  of  "  Cape  Thunder, 
lying  sixteen  miles  X.N.E.,"  and  his  reply  was  that  some  of  them 
had  come  out  to  him  in  a  canoe.  Now.  our  complaint  is  that  a 
great  many  of  our  critics  have  left  us  sixteen  miles  N.N.E., 
and  that  thev  have  not  looked  at  us  even  when  we  have 
gone  out  to  them  in  a  friendly  way  in  a  canoe.  (Applause.) 
l>ut  among  ourselves  there  are  occasionally  grave  apprehen- 
sions as  to  the  fidelitv  of  our  modern  churches  to  the  faith 
of  our  fathers.  I  commend  to  all  those  who  are  troubled 
by  anxieties  of  that  kind  the  consideration  of  the  profound 
and  noble  address  delivered  in  this  hall  by  Dr.  Allon  yesterday 
morning — (applause) — and  I  ask  them  to  learn  to  distinguish 
in  human  creeds  between  the  Divine  substance,  which  is  per- 
manent, and  the  human  element,  which  is  evanescent  and  chang- 
ing. I-et  this  question  be  dealt  with  on  a  large  scale.  "What 
are  the  two  influences  which  have  most  severely  tried  Evangelical 
faith  in  England  during  the  last  fifty  years  ?  On  the  one  hand 
the  religious  f;iith  of  this  countr)*  has  been  under  the  strain 
of  a  general  bias  and  tendency  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  super* 
natural.  There  are  manv  reasons  which  make  us  soeciallv  acces- 
sible  to  all  the  influences  which  are  in  the  air.  I  am  not  here 
to  sav  that  we  have  no:  suffered  from  that  tendencv.  When 
a  similar  movement  affected  the  English  mind  earlv  in  the 
eighteenth  century  the  faith  of  our  forefathers  was  chilled  by  it, 
and  there  are  some  of  us  who  have  known  sore  conflict  and  per- 
plexity as  the  result  of  the  general  tendency  of  modem  thought 
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in  relation  to  the  supernatural.  But  looking  at  our  Churches 
broadly,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  I  am  prepared  to  bear  this 
testimony — that  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  supreme 
miracle  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  personal  manifestation  of  God 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  commanded  a  deepec  or  more  passionate 
faith  from  the  Congregationalists  of  England  and  Wales. 
(Applause.)  Here  and  there,  there  are  grave  difficulties  on  the 
part  of  some  of  us  in  relation  to  truths  which  we  acknowledge  to 
be  of  crucial  importance ;  but  from  end  to  end  of  England  I  think 
I  can  speak  on  behalf  of  Congregationalists  and  say  that  faith  in 
Christ  as  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  is  the  strength  of  their  strength, 
the  life  of  their  life,  the  law  of  their  righteousness,  and  the  hope 
of  their  glory.     (Loud  applause.) 

But  there  have  been  perils  of  another  kind  within  the  last 
fifty  years.  The  religious  aspect  of  the  English  Church  has  been 
altogether  changed.  When  this  Union  was  formed,  the  Evan- 
gelical party  in  that  church  had  great  strength  and  authority.  I 
do  not  suppose  it  included  tlien  the  majority  of  its  clerg}-,  nor 
those  most  conspicuous  for  ecclesiastical  rank  or  learning ;  but 
the  Evangelical  party  had,  practically  speaking,  all  the  fire  and 
force  of  the  English  Church  fifty  years  ago,  and  that  party  was 
the  sworn  foe  of  Rome.  It  said  more  about  the  controversy  with 
Rome  than  we  did.  Now  the  power  of  the  Evangelical  party  is 
broken.  Its  courage,  its  enterprise,  its  high  spirit  have  gone,  and 
from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other  there  has  been  a  great 
revival  of  Romish  doctrine  and  Romish  practices.  You  know, 
as  I  know,  that  in  innumerable  churches  the  Lord's  Supper  has 
become  a  Mass ;  that  in  innumerable  churches  priests  listen  to  con- 
fession and  absolve  penitents ;  that  the  theolo;:ry  of  Protestanism 
is  vehemently  rejected,  and  that  the  martyrs  of  Protestantism  are 
insulted,  slandered,  and  denounced  as  the  worst  enemies  of  their 
country  and  of  their  church.  (Applause.)  Let  us  not  forget 
that  it  is  not  the  clergy  alone  who  are  suffering  from  this  infection. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  it  has  touched  all  classes,  ranks,  and  con- 
ditions of  men.  It  has  affected  the  religious  life  and  faith  of 
some  of  the  noblest  men  in  England.  The  great  men  of  an  age 
are  commonly  those  who  first  catch  the  light  of  a  new  truth  that 
is  rising  on  mankind,  as  the  mountain  summits  first  catch  the 
glory  of  the  dawn.  But  the  sinking  splendours  also  linger  longest 
around  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  hills,  and  so  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  noblest  souls  are  the  last  to  surrender  the 
superstitions  of  their  fathers.  That  has  happened  in  connection 
M'ith  the  revival  of  Romish  doctrine  in  England  ;  but,  sir,  we  are 
unharmed.  Superstition,  the  "  pestilence  that  walketh  in  dark- 
ness,'* has  left  our  life  untouched,  as  well  as  rationalism,  which  is 
the  *'  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday."  (Loud  applause.) 
We  are  not  alone  in  our  fidelity  to  Protestantism.     Thank  God 
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we  are  one  with  the  Free  Churches  of  England  on  this  matter, 
and  together  we  shall  be  too  strong  for  the  Establishment  should 
it  attempt  to  carry  through  the  revival  of  Popery.     (Applause.) 

Well,  sir,  the  resolution  also  speaks  of  Congregational  churches 
as  securing  an  adaptation  of  Christian  testimony  and  service  to 
changing  circumstances.  Now,  there  are  some  of  our  old  friends 
who  are  alarmed  at  certain  changes  passing  upon  Congregationalism. 
To  some  people  every  change  is  a  change  for  the  worse.  I 
remember  hearing  a  story  about  a  Methodist  minister  in  Cornwall 
who  was  leaving  his  circuit  He  called  upon  one  of  the  members 
of  the  society  and  found  her  in  great  distress  at  his  departure. 
He  attempted  to  console  her,  feeling  no  doubt  a  little  flattered 
that  she  should  have  learned,  during  the  two  years  he  had  been 
there,  to  esteem  him  so  highly.  But  she  refused  all  consolation. 
He  said,  "  Oh,  but  my  successor  may  be  as  good  a  man  as  I 
am,  and  perhaps  better."  **No,  sir,"  she  said,  with  tears,  "no, 
I  am  sure  he  won't.  I  have  been  here  thirty  years.  There 
have  been  fifteen  of  you ;  you  are  the  last,  and  every  new  man 
has  been  worse  than  the  man  who  came  before."  (Laughter.) 
That  was  not  quite  so  flattering  to  his  heart.  There  are  a 
good  many  people  of  that  sort  among  us.  They  sometimes 
complain  we  do  not  preach  as  our  fathers  preached.  I  some- 
times wish  that  we  had  the  eloquence  and  the  fire  of  some 
of  the  men  who  have  spoken  within  my  memory  even  on  the 
platform  of  the  Congregational  Union.  People  sometimes  tell 
us  that  if  James  Parsons,  and  John  Leifchild,  and  Dr.  Raflles, 
and  John  Angell  James  were  living  now  they  would  not  wield 
the  power  whi^h  they  wielded  fifty  years  ago.  I  do  not  believe  it. 
(Hear,  hear.)  They  would  not  preach  now  as  they  preached  fifty 
years  ago — if  they  did,  they  would  not  retain  in  our  time  their  old 
power ;  but  they  did  not  preach  as  their  fathers  did  fifty  years 
before — if  they  had  they  would  not  have  wielded  the  power  they 
had  in  their  own  time.  And  now  we  are  feeling  after  the  best 
method  of  reaching  the  people  of  our  own  days.  With  a  changing 
world,  if  the  Church  is  faithful  to  her  trust,  there  must  be  changes 
in  the  modes  of  her  appeal  to  the  people.  I  should  like  to  refer 
for  a  moment  to  one  aspect  of  these  changes.  We  have  a  right — 
and  not  only  a  right,  it  is  our  duty — to  make  the  ser\'ices  of  God 
beautiful,  but  the  beauty  must  be  subordinate  to  the  service,  or 
else  the  true  springs  of  our  strength  are  gone.  And  that  holds 
true  in  relation  to  the  whole  range  of  the  service  which  we  render 
to  God,  whether  in  worship  or  in  preaching.  God  has  a  right  to 
the  best  we  have,  but  we  must  bring  it  to  Him,  meaning  the 
ser\'ice  to  be  for  His  glory  and  not  for  our  own ;  and  in  His 
presence  the  choicest  and  noblest  of  our  gifts  must  seem  to  us  as 
nothing,  and  as  worse  than  nothing.  In  Gibbon's  story  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Persian  monarchy  by  the  Saracens  he  tells  us 
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that  the  Persian  standard  captured  at  Cardesia  was  the  leathern 
apron  of  a  blacksmith  who  in  earlier  times  had  led  the  armies  of 
the  Persians  to  glorious  victory.  When  Persia  fell,  the  ancient 
standard,  the  memorial  of  heroic  poverty,  was  disguised,  almost 
concealed,  by  a  profusion  of  precious  gems.  It  is  possible  for 
us  to  preserve  the  noble  principles  and  traditions  of  our  fathers, 
but  to  disguise  and  conceal  them  with  the  new  treasures  which 
God  has  bestowed  upon  us.  Give  me  learning,  but  only  that 
our  ministers  may  have  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  heart  of  God 
and  the  heart  of  man ;  give  me  eloquence,  but  only  that  with 
greater  clearness  and  vividness,  force  and  splendour,  they  may 
illustrate  those  truths,  facts,  and  laws  which  even  on  stammering 
lips  have  power  to  melt  the  heart  to  penitence,  to  inspire  the 
sorrowful  with  a  glorious  hope  and  to  form  the  life  to  righteous- 
ness. Give  me  noble  buildings  if  the  cost  does  not  oppress  the 
missionary  energy  of  the  church — (hear,  hear) — but  only  that 
men  may  be  gathered  within  their  walls  in  larger  numbers  than 
ever,  and  forget  their  stateliness  while  listening  to  the  principles 
of  the  everlasting  Gospel.  (Applause.)  Give  me  noble  music, 
but  only  that  we  may  have  a  loftier  expression  of  our  joy  in  God 
and  our  triumphant  hope  of  immortality.  Let  the  gems  be  torn 
from  the  ancient  flag  if  they  make  us  forget  the  heroism  and 
sufferings  of  our  fathers,  or  if  they  conceal  the  form  of  the  cross 
with  which  the  flag  is  emblazoned.     (Loud  applause.) 

There  is  one  other  test  of  the  fidelity  of  our  churches.  Our 
churches  would  have  failed  if  we  had  not  trained  men  who  were 
zealous  for  humanity  as  well  as  for  the  prosperity  of  our  churches. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  know  of  no  great  movement  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferings  of  mankind,  for  the  redress  of  their  wrongs,  for  the 
advancement  of  their  material  prosperity,  for  the  ennobling  of 
their  intellectual  life,  in  which  Congregationalists,  according  to 
their  opportunity  and  according  to  their  strength,  have  not  taken 
a  full  and  honourable  part.  (Hear,  hear.)  Fifty  years  ago,  when 
the  leaders  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation  were  appealing  to  the 
conscience  and  heart  of  the  English  people  to  liberate  the  slaves 
in  the  British  colonies,  even  if  it  cost  twenty  millions  of  money, 
it  was  the  zeal  of  Evangelical  religion  that  gave  passion  and  fire 
to  the  sentiment  of  public  justice,  and  the  most  eloquent  of  your 
fathers  were  among  the  most  eloquent  defenders  of  the  rights  of 
the  slave.  (Applause.)  Forty  years  ago,  when  this  city  was  the 
centre  of  a  great  movement  which  has  loosened  the  chains  of 
British  industry,  given  the  people  plenty  for  famine,  brought  to 
our  shores  the  treasures  of  the  world,  and  enabled  us  to 
contribute,  as  we  never  contributed  before,  to  the  com- 
fort and  dignity  of  human  life  all  the  world  over,  700 
ministers  met  in  Manchester  to  deliver  their  testimony  against 
laws  which  brought  want  and  misery  on  a  whole  people  for  the 
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sake  of  maintaining  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  a  territorial 
aristocracy,  and  among  those  700  ministers  there  were  some  of 
the  most  conspicuous  Congregationalists  of  their  time.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Coming  nearer  to  our  own  days — ^remember  the  educa- 
tional condition  of  England  only  fourteen  years  aga  For  half 
the  children  of  school  age  there  was  no  school  at  all.  Many  of 
the  rest  were  attending  schools  that  were  practically  worthless. 
For  more  than  a  generation  philanthropic  men  had  again  and 
xigain  urged  the  necessity  of  reform,  but  about  the  year  ^867  there 
sprang  up  a  new  movement  for  popular  education.  Some  of  us 
began  to  demand  the  right  of  education  for  every  English  child. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Well,  in  that  movement  Congregationalists  all  over 
the  kingdom  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  We  were  confronted  with 
fierce  hostility,  with  cruel  slander ;  but  we  took  it  with  a  light 
heart.  W^e  knew  that  our  reward  was  coming  j  and  already  there 
is  a  school  for  every  child  in  England,  and  the  great  mass  of 
English  children  are  under  a  law  that  will  bring  them  to  the  school. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Look  in  another  direction,  and  sec  another  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  Congregational  churches  train  men  for  the  dis- 
charge of  important  public  duties.  I  believe  in  the  dignity  and 
greatness  of  municipal  government.  No  nation  can  be  secure  or 
prosperous  unless  the  tasks  of  municipal  government  are  under- 
taken by  wise,  upright,  and  competent  men.  (Hear,  hear.)  Look 
through  the  municipalities  of  England,  and  see  how  many 
Congregationalists  arc  there.  As  for  politics,  the  almost  worn-out 
but  incessant  reproach  that  is  flung  at  the  heads  of  some  of  us  is 
that  we  are  a  great  deal  too  political  (Laughter.)  But  it  is  not 
merely  those  of  us  who  get  abused  for  it  who  are  guilty  of  the 
crime.  Call  the  rolls  of  the  Liberal  associations  of  England,  of 
the  two  hundreds,  the  three  hundreds,  the  four  hundreds,  of 
Avhich  Sir  Stafitbrd  Northcote  spoke  of  at  Hull  the  other  day  with 
natural  resentment,  and  then  sec  how  large  a  proportion  of 
Congregationalists  are  among  them.  And  in  that  magnificent 
victory  for  national  righteousness  which  was  won  at  the  beginning 
of  last  year — (loud  applause) — let  any  man  tell  me  where  the 
Liberal  party  would  have  been  but  for  the  Congregational 
churches  of  England.  (Applause.)  We  have  thus  proved  at 
least  that  we  have  not  laboured  in  vain  or  spent  our  strength  for 
nought ;  that  we  have  trained  a  vast  number  of  robust  and  noble 
men  who  have  grandly  discharged  their  duties  to  their  towns  and 
to  the  State. 

Now,  sir,  in  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  that,  although 
we  are  reviewing  to-night  simply  the  history  of  fifly  years,  our 
thoughts  might  naturally  have  travelled  back  to  events  of  even 
greater  importance  to  Congregationalism,  if  Dr.  Hannay  will 
forgive  me  for  saying  it,  than  the  formation  of  the  Congregational 


■^  ^^  X  was  the  twenty-third  year  of  Elizabeth,  which  gave  its  name 
^  J^e  cruel  act  under  which  Copping  and  Thacker  were  hung  at 
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Union  of  England  and  Wales.    This  is  the  autumn  of  1881.     In 

^c  en.rly  autumn  of  1581  the  Bishop  of  Nonvich  wrote  to  Lord 

-ourleigh  to  tell  him  that  his  kinsman,  Robert  Browne,  was  dis- 

^*'bing  his  diocese  by  corrupt  and  contentious  doctrines ;  that 

^opie  were  assembling  a  hundred  at  a  time  so  secretly  that  it 

^^5  ciifficult  for  the  magistrates  to  catch  them,  and  that  Robert 

•y^J'^'^'V'iie  was  provoking  many  to  disobey  all  law  and  authority. 

/^^i"«  had  been  earlier  attempts  to  establish   Congregational 

'^Ur'c^hes  in   England,  but  Robert  Browne  has  a  right,  to  be 

^^^^^^ibed  as  the  real  founder  of  English   Congregationalism. 

fl^^her  event  of  critical  importance  happened  in  that  same  year ; 

to 

^""^  St.  Edmunds  for  professing  the  faith  that  you  and  I  hold, 
under  which  a  few  years  later  Barrowe,  Greenwood,  and 
Ty  were  hung  in  London.    We  might  be  celebrating  to-night, 
the  Jubilee  of  the  Congregational  Union,  but  the  ter-centenary 
English  Congregationalism.     (Applause.)     You  are  challenged 
:he  events  which  this  year  recalls,  to  renewed  fidelity  to  your 
:^t  principles.     The  knowledge  of  truths  closely  affecting  the 
.^,^-  and  fortunes  of  Christian  churches  is  one  of  the  gravest  trusts 
^-/[.A^ich  men  can  ever  receive  from  God.     P^or  wealth  men  must 
^^^Ve  account,  for  high  social  position,  for  genius,  men  must  give 
^count;  but  the  noblest  power  God  can  confer  upon  man  is 
at  which  is  contained  in  the  knowledge  of  His  own  thought 
►ticerning  the  life  and  destinies  of  the  human  race.     Our  fathers 
'^^^red  so  much,  not  for  Congregationalism,  but  for  churches  of 
Christ  organized  on  Congregational  principles,  that  they  advocated 
"^hose  principles  when  the  whole  power  of  the  Church  and  State 
"Was   against  them,  and  when  by  their  advocacy  of  them  they 
incurred  enormous  perils.     (Hear,  hear.)     They  met  fines,  im- 
prisonment, exile,  death,  not  for  the  triumph  of  a  creed,  but  to 
get  God's  will  done  on  earth  even  as  it  is  done  in  heaven,  to 
create  churches  that  should  be  true  in  their  constitution  and 
policy  to  the  thought  of  Christ.     You,  my  brethren,  inherit  the 
principles  which  your  fathers  so  passionately  loved ;  you  inherit 
the   responsibilities   your  fathers   discharged   with   so   heroic   a 
fortitude  and  so  incorruptible  a  fidelity.     You  are  challenged 
to-night  to  manifest  a  zeal,  a  loyalty,  and  a  courage  equal  to 
theirs.     I  charge  you — I  pledge  you — in  the  presence  of  God  and 
of  your  countr}',  to  do  it.     (Loud  and  prolonged  applause.) 

Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers,  B.A.,  seconded  the  resolution.  He  said  : 
I  am  going  to  tr)*  and  break  out  into  somewhat  different  ground 
from  that  which  has  been  occupied  by  my  friends  Mr.  Richard  and 
Mr.  Dale.  We  are  celebrating  the  Jubilee  of  the  Congregational 
Union,  and  yet,  so  far  as  I  have  heard  the  speeches  this  evening, 
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they  have  really  not  dealt  with  the  Union,  but  with  Gongrega- 
tionalism  and  Congregational  work.    We  have,  however,  to  do  with 
those  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  suppose  that  the  Union  is  a 
violation  of  Congregational  principles.     There  are  some  friends  of 
ours  who  are  esi>ecially  anxious  to  become  guardians  of  Indepen- 
dency pure  and  simple,  and  the  latest  addition  to  that  party  i& 
the  Standard  newspaper,  which  I  find  has  become  strongly  alive 
to    the    peril    with    which  Independency  pure  and  simple    is 
threatened  by  the  Union  in  general  and  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hannay 
in  particular.     (Laughter.)     We  must   distinguish   between   the 
Union  and  Congregationalism.     Our  friends  from  the   United 
States  at  all  events  are  perfectly  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
rights  of  a  federation  and  the  rights  of  a  state,  and  are  able  to 
teach  us  how  a  state  may  preser\e  its  own  rights,  although  when 
it  enters  the  federation  it  must  accept  the  principles  and  laws  of 
the  federation.     They  understood  so  well  the  value  of  federatiork 
that  they     entered   into   the  most   heroic    struggle   of  the  last 
fifty    years    for    the    simple    i.urpose    of   preserving  unbroken 
the   unity  of  the   American    Republic.     They    did    not  make 
v»ar  as  the  fashion  has  been  to  make  it  in  the  seventv-six  wars  of 
which  Mr.  Richard  has  spoken — they  did  not  make  war  by  deputy. 
They  did  not  sit  in  their  cabinets  and  lay  their  plans  in  council, 
and  then  send  out  others  to  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day 
or  face  all  the  terrible  perils  of  the  war,  but  our  friends  went  into 
the  heat  of  the  conflict  themselves  and  perilled  their  own  lives 
for  the  sake  of  what  they  believed  to  be  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  America.     But  they  did  not  sacrifice  one  iota  of  State  right 
because  they  were  determined  also  to  insist  ujjon  the  federation 
of  the   American   Republic.      There   is   this   analogy   between 
their  position  and  ours,  that  with  us  there  are  the  State  rights, 
those  of  the  individual  church,  and  federal  rights,  those  of  the 
Union.     The  Union  cannot  interfere  with  the  Church  :  it  has. 
control  only  over  its  own  procedure.     There  is  also  this  further 
ilifference.     We  are  not  going  to  force  our  federation  upon  any- 
body.    \\'e  simply  ask  leave  to  form  the  federation  ourselves. 
We  have  awakened  to  the  conviction  that  isolation  is  weakness, 
that  isolation  is  unbrothcrliness,  that  isolation  is  stunted  Christian 
affection,  that  isolation  narrows  Christian  sympathy  and  dwarfs 
Christian  character,  that  isolation,  especially  in  the  presence  of 
the  mighty  forces  which  we  have  to  meet  in  this  empire — the 
forces  of  unbelief — means  disastrous  and  disgraceful  failure ;  and 
because  we  believe  that,  therefore  we  desire  to  band  together  all 
the  energies  of  tlie  Congregational  churches,  not  interfering  in  one 
particle  with  their  government,  but  organizing  them  for  purposes 
of  work.     Vou  will  be  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  a  system 
of  ecclesiastical  patronage  has  got  into  our  denomination,  and  that 
very  speedily  the  patronage  of  all  the  Congregational  churches 
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-will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Memorial  Hall  and  of  Dr.  Hannay. 
(Laughter.)  So  says  the  Standard^  and  it  is  intensely  anxious 
to  uphold  Independency  pure  and  simple.  Our  friends  may,  how- 
ever, make  themselves  perfectly  easy  on  that  score.  If  there  is 
any  one  thing  that  Congregational  churches  are  determined  upon 
more  than  another,  it  is  that  no  man  shall  interfere  with  their 
Independency.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  is  great  danger  sometimes 
that  they  may  exaggerate  their  Independency,  that  they  may 
refuse  to  listen  to  counsel  from  whomsoever  it  comes,  that 
they  will  rather  walk  alone  than  throw  themselves  heart  and  soul 
into  combined  movements,  but  there  is  no  danger  whatever  that 
they  will  accept  any  system  of  patronage,  or  ever  forget  the  rights 
and  glory  of  their  Independency.  (Applause.)  As  to  our  Con- 
gregationalism or  Independency,  we  are  not  here  to  vindicate  it ; 
it  vindicates  itself  in  this  great  assemblage.  The  Standard  says 
it  is  a  great  pity  that,  when  we  meet,  there  should  be  attacks  on 
the  Church  of  England.  We  make  no  attack,  but  we  are  the 
protest,  the  living  testimony  that  the  Church  of  England  is  not 
the  Church  of  England.  (Applause.)  We  have  no  need  to  vin- 
dicate the  right  of  Independency.  It  is  the  one  system  that  has 
a  right  to  exist  whether  it  can  prove  a  Divine  right  or  not,  and  for 
this  evident  reason,  that  it  is  a  right  of  nature.  Any  society,  and 
especially  any  Christian  society,  constituting  itself  in  the  name 
and  under  the  law  of  Christ,  has  by  virtue  of  its  association  the 
right  of  self-government.  If  any  man  thinks  that  liberty  is  too 
precious  a  privilege  for  him,  by  all  means  let  him  put  himself 
under  restraint.  (Laughter.)  If  any  body  of  churches  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  they  cannot  possibly  govern  them- 
selves, but  must  be  governed  from  without,  let  them  set  up  this 
external  control.  Lut  before  they  attempt  to  impose  that  mode  of 
government  upon  us,  they  must  be  able  to  show  a  Divine  right. 
it  is  not  a  right  in  nature,  it  is  not  a  right  which  they  have  acquired 
by  inheritance  ;  it  must  be  derived  from  the  statute-book,  and  till 
they  can  produce  a  Divine  precept  that  robs  us  of  our  Inde- 
pendency, we  maintain  that  Independency  ns  the  simplest, 
jjurest,  and  most  primitive  form  of  church  polity  and  church 
government.     (Applause.) 

Some  people  say  it  is  a  very  remarkable  thing  that  we 
should  be  so  constantly  spoken  against,  seeing  what  we  are 
and  what  we  have  done.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  is  a  very  discreditable  thing  to  us.  ("  Hear, 
hear,''  and  laughter.)  I  know  which  was  the  sect  that  was  every- 
where spoken  against  1,800  years  ago — (hear,  hear) — and  I  know 
what  it  has  dene  and  what  it  is  to-day  ;  and  the  closer  we  keep  to 
the  model  of  that  sect  of  the  Nazarenes  the  more  likely  is  it  that 
we  shall  be  a  sect  everj'where  spoken  against.  (Hear,  hear.) 
There  arc  special  reasons  why  we  should  be  everywhere  spoken 
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against.     Nobody  will  wonder  at  it  after  the  speech  that  has  been 
delivered  by  Mr.  Richard.    ("  Hear,  hear,"  and  laughter.)   There 
is  not  an  abuse  which  has  reared  its  monster  head  in  the  nation 
which  we  have  not  challenged  ;  there  is  not  an  injustice  which  we 
have  not  sought  to  remove  ;  there  is  not  a  wTong  which  we  have 
not  been  eager  and  anxious  to  redress ;   there  has  not  been  a 
movement  against  vested  interests  into  which  wc,  as  Congrega- 
tionalists,  have  not  thrown  all  our  zeal  and  energy,  and  in  which 
we  have  not  fought  in  the  front  of  the  battle.     (Applause.)     And 
therefore  we  are,  and  are  pretty  sure  to  continue,  as  long  as  there 
are    abuses   to    remove,    a    sect  which   is  everywhere    spoken 
against.     (Hear,  hear.)     As  to  the  slurs  and  reproaches  which  are 
thrown   upon  us   and  our  character,   let  me  only  say  that  we 
have  a  grand  history  behind  us,  a  history  not  of  triumph  only,  but 
of  conflict,  of  triumph  won  by  suffering — a  history  of  men  who 
for  the  sake  of  Christ  have  endured  bonds  and  imprisonment,  who 
have  been  ready  to  submit  to  death — a  history  scarred  on  every 
page  with  the  memories  of  persecution  and  suffering.    (Applause. ) 
We  have  thus  in  some  measure  entered  into  the  sufferings  of  our 
Master,  content  to  bear  the  cross  for  Him,  and  with  that  history 
behind  us  we  may  without  presumption  adopt  the  language  of 
the  apostle  in  relation  to  himself,  and,  applying  it  to  cur  system 
and  our  churches,  say,  **  Henceforth,  let  no  man  trouble  us,  for 
we  bear  branded  in  our  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
(Applause.) 

Well,  sir,  having  done  that  work,  I  am  not  suq^rised 
that  there  are  those  who  did  not  want  our  fellowship  once  who 
want  it  now.  The  Standard  is  very  much  surprised  at  us  because 
we  do  not  sympathize  with  the  Church  of  the  Refonnation, 
(Laughter.)  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  this  Church  of  the  Re- 
formation is.  I  have  my  own  conceptions  of  what  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  and  what  a  Church  founded  on  them,  should 
be.  But  if  I  desire  to  ascertain  what  the  meaning  of  the  term  is 
on  the  lips  of  an  Anglican,  the  task  is  not  easy.  If  I  go  to  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  for  example — and  I  like  to  go  to  Church 
dignitaries — he  would  give  me  one  idea  of  the  Reformation  ;  and 
then,  if  I  go  to  Canon  Knox-Little — and  I  have  a  great  respect 
for  eminent  and  eloquent  and  good  men — he  also  professes 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  but  he  has  evi- 
dently an  entirely  different  conception  of  what  the  Reformation 
was  from  that  which  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  given  me ; 
and  then  if  I  go  to  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  his  idea  of  the 
Churcli  of  the  Reformation  is  as  far  remote  from  that  of  Canon 
Knox- Little's  as  the  canon's  from  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester. 
So  that,  when  I  am  in  my  quest  of  what  is  meant  by  the  Church 
of  the  Reformation,  I  am  in  a  little  difficulty.  All  this  I  will  say 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Standard ?in^  its  sympathizers.     (Laughter.) 
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r-^y^^^never  the  Anglican  Church  proves  herself,  indeed,  to  be  the 
^*>  torch  of  the  Reformation,  when  she  returns  to  the  reverence 
^  *^cl  love  of  the  men  who  bled  for  the  sake  of  Protestantism,  when 
*?^^  is  able  to  dispense  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  at  her  own 
'-^sxrs,  when  she  is  able  to  silence  the  preaching  of  doctrines 
5]^rH  ich  are  in  every  respect  but  name  the  doctrines  of  Rome,  when 
■^^<i  is  able  indeed  to  do  what  Lord  Beaconsfield  once  attempted 
^  do,  but  failed — to  put  down  Ritualism — then  we  will  consider 
^^hether  it  is  our  duty  to  accept  her  lead  or  not     In  the  mean- 
^^tne  it   is  amusing  to  see  how  that  church  and  some  of  its 
^^cmbers  are  content  to  learn  from  us.     It  is  the  one  glory  of  our 
independency  that  we  are  able  to  learn  from  anybody  or  every- 
\iody.     We  are  not  ashamed  to  borrow,  and  when  we  borrow  we 
make  acknowledgment,  which  is  not  always  done  by  those  who 
borrow  from  us.     (Laughter.)    I  have  in  my  hand  a  speech  made 
I  think  only  yesterday  by  Canon  Knox-Little,  and  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  he  is.     I  should  have  said  he  was  a  Congre- 
gationalist,  but  I  do  not  know  that  that  would  be  quite  correct. 
What  I  do  know  is  that  while  calling  himself  an  Episcopalian,  he 
declines  to  obey  the  bishop,  as  the  bishop  proves  himself  a  loyal 
subject  by  carrying  out  the  decrees  of  a  court  of  the  realm.  I  find 
he  is  a  member  of  an  Established  Church,  but  he  declines  to  obey 
the  law  of  that  Church,  and  says  that  sooner  than  submit  to 
I^rd  Penzance  he  will  die.     Well,  there  is  no  occasion  for  this 
inart}Tdom — (laughter) — there  is  no  occasion  for  him  to  die  at 
all.      The   Canon   has  great    sympathy  with  Mr.  Green.      So 
have   I ;    I  am   sorry  he  should  be  in  prison ;    but  then   Mr. 
Green  has  no  need  to   be  in  prison.     (Applause.)     If  Canon 
Knox-Little  will   come  out   of   the  church  as    by   law  estab- 
lished, he  need  not  die.     (laughter.)     If  Mr.  Green  will  consent 
to  come  out  of  the  church,  he  may  celebrate  what  masses  he 
pleases  and  nobody  will  put  him  in   prison.      He    has  simply 
to  put  himself  in  the  ]X)sition  in  which  all  of  us  on  this  platform 
are.     AVe  should  all  be  put  in  ])rison  if  we  were  in  the  Established 
Church  and  persisted  in  obeying  our  own  consciences.     (Loud 
applause.)    Imagine  the  ministers  of  the  Congregational  Union 
of  England  taking  possession  of  the  pulpits  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  going  into  them  and  proceeding  to  offer  extempo- 
raneous prayers  or  even  to  read  from  the  Revised  Version.    Why, 
they  would  all  be  put  into  prison  together.     (Laughter.)    It  is 
precisely  the  same  condition  in  which  ^Ir.  Green  is  at  this  mo- 
ment.    I   sympathize   with  him,    but   I  say  to  them   what  Mr. 
Richard  says  to  us — "Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike 
the  blow."  (Applause.)    It  is  rather  too  bad  for  us  to  have  fought 
all  these  years  for  liberty  and  Congregational  principles,  and  then 
to  find  our  principles  stolen  behind  our  backs.     Lord  Beacons- 
field  accused  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  stealing  the  clothes  of  the  Whigs 
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while  they  were  bathing;  but  I  do  not  know  that  we  have 
ever  been  bathing,  and  yet  our  clothes  have  been  stolen. 
(Laughter.)  For  myself,  however,  I  shall  be  extremely  thankful 
for  them  to  steal  our  principles  on  two  conditions — first,  that  they 
acknowledge  it,  and,  second,  that  they  keep  them  pure  and 
inviolate.     (Applause. ) 

Congregationalists  have  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
principles  or  their  history,  or  to  be  at  all  anxious  or  alarmed 
about  their  position.  There  has  been  a  reference  to  the 
grand  struggle  of  forty  years  ago,  of  which  this  hall  was 
the  centre.  I  am  getting  old  enough  to  remember  that 
struggle,  but  never  thought  in  those  days  that  I  should  live 
to  see  the  time  when  this  great  Free  Trade  Hall  would 
be  crowded  by  an  audience  as  earnest,  as  zealous,  and 
as  enthusiastic  as  any  which  assembled  in  it  in  those  past  days, 
and  gathered  together  not  for  a  political  object,  but  solely  for  the 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  under  the 
flag  of  the  Congregational  Union.  (Applause.)  We  are  here 
to-night  not  to  attack  anybody,  but  to  organize  our  forces  for  a 
renewed  battle  against  the  strongholds  of  indifference,  of  unbelief, 
and  of  ungodliness  in  this  nation.  We  are  here  possessed  by 
a  spirit  which  I  have  never  seen  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
Congregational  Union  before.  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  for 
fervour  of  love,  for  intensity  of  devotion  to  Christ,  for  zeal  for 
the  Master's  kingdom,  for  love  of  truth,  and  for  enthusiastic 
determination  to  advance  it,  there  never  was  an  assembly  of 
the  Congregational  Union  which  surpassed  this  one.  (Applause.) 
And  yet  I  find  croakers  about  me  who  are  raising  the  cry,  which 
I  remember  to  have  heard  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Union  that 
I  attended,  that  there  are  departures  from  the  faith,  and  that  there 
is  a  loss  of  zeal  and  of  earnestness,  and  I  find  many  who  are 
anxious,  oppressed,  and  hea\7-laden  because  of  that.  I  never 
hear  such  utterances  but  my  mind  calls  up  the  words  of  one  of 
our  great  poets  when  he  was  appealing  to  the  degenerate  Greeks 
in  times  of  their  political  and  moral  paralysis  : — 

Shall  we  but  weep  for  days  more  blest  ? 

Shall  we  but  sigh  ?    Our  fathers  bled. 
Earth  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

Some  remnant  of  the  Spartan  dead  ; 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three 

To  make  a  new  Thermopylai. 

What,  silent  still  and  silent  all  ? 

Ah  !  no,  the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent  fall. 

And  aqswer — I^t  one  living  head, 
■    Tiut  one,  arise.     We  come,  we  come ; 

'Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 
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brethren,  we  have  the  inspiration  of  the  past.  Let  us  not  fail  to 
itch  it.  They  did  not  whine,  but  worked.  Let  us  follow  their 
cample,  and,  addressing  ourselves  to  Christ's  work  as  His 
►Idlers,  fight  on,  pray  on,  for  the  glory  of  the  Master  and  for  the 
>od  of  this  great  nation.     (Loud  applause.) 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dale,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
lj\CFADYEX,  M.A.,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Chairman 
T  presiding;  and,  after  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  the  meeting 
osed  with  the  benediction. 


At  the  overflow  meeting,  held  in  the  large  hall  at  the  Young 
len's  Christian  Association,  Peter  Street,  there  was  a  very 
umerous  attendance,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  Alderman 
,A\v,  J. P.  (Bradford).  After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  D.  B.  Hooke 
Mold),  the  Chairman  briefly  oi)cned  the  proceedings. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers,  B.A.,  who  rose  amid  loud  cheers, 
poke  at  some  length,  chiefly  showing  that  while  the  existence  of 
le  Congregational  body  was  a  protest  against  the  State  Church, 
heir  purpose  was  to  organize  themselves  not  against  that  or  any 
►thcr  Church,  but  against  the  moral  evils  which  were  a  scandal 
.nd  a  curse  to  England  at  the  present  time.  They  had  great  hopes 
or  the  future,  and  if  they  were  but  faithful  to  themselves  they 
vould  make  more  progress  during  the  next  fifty  years  than  they 
lad  done  in  the  fifty  years  which  they  had  left  behind  them, 
wonderful  as  this  had  been.  This,  however,  was  not  to  be  done 
3y  talk,  nor  by  appealing  to  their  ancestors,  for  the  glor>'  of  their 
ancestors  would  become  a  reproach  to  them  if  they  did  not  show 
a  fidelity  to  their  principles,  and  do  even  nobler  ser\'ice  than  their 
fathers  were  able  to  accomi)lish.  Amongst  the  forces  which  had 
kept  us  from  turning  our  eyes  back  to  Rome  one  of  the  most 
Y>owerful  had  been  that  of  the  Congregationalists  of  England. 
That  was  one  of  the  things  u|)on  which  they  founded  their  right 
to  exist,  and  that  right  they  had  won  by  their  own  strong  arm. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Pearsox,  M.A  (Liverpool),  after  comparing 
the  principles  of  Congregationalism  with  those  of  other  denomina- 
tions, said  one  of  the  evils  from  which  they  might  possibly  suffer 
in  any  ecclesiastical  system  was  that  of  being  under  the  bonds  of 
a  great  ecclesiastical  centre  or  under  the  patronage  of  a  State ; 
but  they  as  Congregationalists  were  under  no  danger  from  that 
quarter.  If  there  had  been  any  danger,  it  was  from  the  dry  rot  of 
unbelief.     Congregationalism  had  achieved  many  triunjphs  in  the 
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past ;  and  if  their  Protestantism  on  the  one  hand,  or  their  political 
righteousness  on  the  other,  were  put  to  the  test,  they  had  not 
done  badly  during  the  past  40  or  50  years.  (Hear,  hear.)  With 
regard  to  the  future,  he  was  convinced  they  would  not  discharge 
their  portion  of  the  work  which  had  yet  to  be  done  successfuUy 
unless  they  organized  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  the  com- 
mon  service  which  they  had  to  do  for  their  country,  and  unless  they 
acted  closely  together  and  allowed  the  great  principle  of  the 
strong  helping  the  weak  to  have  full  sway  amongst  them.    (Cheers. ) 

The  Rev.  G.  S.  Barrett,  B.A.  (Nonvich),  after  referring  to 
the  noble  struggle  for  liberty  which  had  always  been  waged  by 
Congrcgationalists,  said  Congregationalism  had  always  been  in 
favour  of  political  righteousness,  and  of  that  they  had  evidence 
during  the  period  of  the  late  lamentable  Government.  That 
Government,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  worst  Government  we  had 
had  in  England  during  the  present  century — (hear,  hear) — and 
even  now  they  could  not  afford  to  be  asleep,  for  Lord  Salisbury  still 
lived,  and  Sir  S.  Northcote  was  every  day  showing  himself  more 
and  more  to  have  no  backbone  whatever.  He  then  referred  to 
the  more  spiritual  work  which  Congregationalism  had  to  accom- 
plish in  England,  and  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  importance  of 
a  healthy  and  vigorous  church  life  being  found  in  every  Congre- 
gational church.  The  speaker  concluded  by  saying  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  church  of  the  future,  Congregationalism  had 
the  noblest  of  all  tasks  before  it — the  work  of  proving  to  England 
that  there  could  be  a  national  religion  even  when  there  was  no 
national  church. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Butterfield  (Michigan)  also  addressed  the 
meeting. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  the  benediction  then 
closed  the  proceedings. 
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THIRD  SESSION. 

The  Third  Morning  Session  was  held  on  Thursday,  October 
6th,  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  where  there  was,  as  at  the  previous 
meetings,  a  very  large  gathering  of  members  and  visitors. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Allon  presided. 

At  the  preliminary  devotional  service,  the  hymn  commencing, 
"  Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  hearts  inspire,"  was  sung,  and  the 
Rev.  S.  T.  WiLLixVMS  offered  prayer. 


ADDRESSES  OF  DELEGATES. 

The  Rev.  J.  Bruce  Wallace,  B.A.,  of  Belfast  (delegate  from 
the  Irish  Congregational  Union),  in  addressing  the  assembly,  said  : 
Ireland  now-a-days  is  looked  upon  as  about  the  darkest*  corner  of 
Christendom,  the  haunt  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  plotting 
discontent,  and  murderous  hate.  But  once,  you  know,  Ireland  was 
called  "the  island  of  the  saints."  For  seven  hundred  years  it  had 
a  great  living  missionary  church,  whose  monasteries  or  colleges 
were  luminaries  that  shone  even  across  the  sea  into  your  country,, 
into  Scotland,  and  into  the  darkness  of  the  continent ;  but  in  the 
second  half  of  the  twelfth  century  Ireland  was  sold  by  an  English 
pope  (though  it  was  not  his  to  sell)  to  an  English  king.  It  was 
brought  by  Englishmen  under  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  that  grinding, 
crushing  yoke  it  has  not  yet  shaken  off,  and,  what  is  worse,  it 
has  scarcely  begun  to  resent.  Ireland  has  not  yet  had  its 
Reformation,  nor  even  a  fair  chance  for  reformation.  Before  the 
Independents  had  gained  the  position  of  influence  that  they  have 
now  acquired  and  raised  a  strong  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
religious  liberty,  it  was  not  by  an  appeal  to  reason,  it  was  not  by  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Irish  tongue,  or  by  any  wise  and 
likely  measure,  that  Englishmen  sought  to  propagate  Reformation 
principles  in  the  land  they  had  conquered;  it  was  by  civil 
disabilities,  by  confiscations,  by  the  severest  penalties; — measures 
which,  of  course,  served  only  to  endear  the  proscribed  religion 
to  the  natives,  and  to  close  their  hearts  against  the  truth.  I 
am  here  to  incite  you,  if  it  be  possible,  to  a  conquest  of  Ireland 
after  a  different  fashion.  You  will  not  come,  as  Englishmen  once 
came,  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  but  you  will  come  in  the  name 
and  under  the  banner  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  you  will  fight, 
not  with  carnal  weapons,  but  with  the  whole  armour  of  God,  and 
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will  bring,  I  trust,  a  Christianity  strong  and  valiant,  and  yet  full  of 
tender  sympathy  and  helpful  love.  I  have  been  told  by  some  of 
you  that  there  is  no  room  for  Independency  in  Ireland ;  that  there 
are  already  other  Protestant  Churches  in  the  field,  and  that  these 
ought  to  be  left  in  possession.  Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  forces  already  in  the  field.  Besides  some  less  pretentious 
bodies,  doing  no  doubt  good  work  on  a  small  scale,  there  are  two 
great  Protestant  organizations.  First,  there  is  the  Episcopal 
Church,  proudly  styling  itself  **  the  Church  of  Ireland"  Far  be 
it  for  me  to  say  that  it  is  not  doing  good.  There  are  many  very 
earnest  and  devoted  Christian  men  in  that  Church  whose  spiritu- 
ality and  consecration  one  ought  to  wish  to  emulate.  Now  that 
the  Episcopal  Church  has  been  freed  from  State  trammels — a 
deliverance  for  which  it  is  not  as  grateful  as  it  ought  to  be — it  is 
in  a  better  position  for  doing  good  than  ever  it  was  in  before. 
But  who  that  knows  anything  of  human  nature  in  general,  or  of  the 
Irish  character  in  particular,  would  expect  that  Church, — associated 
as  it  is  in  the  Irish  mind  with  the  odious  Penal  Laws,  and 
still  for  the  most  part,  as  of  old,  clamouring  against  justice 
being  done  to  the  Irish, — ever  to  have  much  success  in 
commending  the  Gospel  in  Ireland?  If  you  leave  Ireland  to 
be  evangelized  by  the  Episcopal  Church,  it  will  never  be 
evangelized.  Next,  there  is  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Of  this — 
the  Church  of  my  fathers — though  I  have  been  obliged  to 
flee  from  it  to  seek  amongst  you  greater  freedom  from 
traditions  of  men  that  make  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect,  I 
ought  not  to  sj)eak  without  respect  and  affection.  There  are 
grand  possibilities  before  this  Church.  It  is  true  that  the 
Presbyterians  still  retain  in  their  standards  a  theolog}'  which  most 
of  you,  I  think,  have  discarded,  because  it  has  seemed  to  you 
darkly  to  misrepresent  our  Father  in  heaven,  and  to  make  it 
impossible,  if  only  it  were  fully  believed,  to  teach  that  man,  as 
man,  is  dear  to  God ;  that  God  is  not  willing  that  any  should 
perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance ;  still,  with  a  growing 
number  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  this  theology  seems  to 
exercise  very  little  influence  upon  preaching.  It  is  a  dead  creed  ; 
it  is  a  skeleton  kept,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  cupboard — out  of 
sight ;  and  let  us  hope  it  will  soon  be  consigned  to  the  tomb. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  might  be,  and  I  hoj)e  will  be,  a  great 
evangelizing  power ;  but  at  the  present  it  has  not  a  claim  to  be  so 
considered.  The  General  Assembly  met  this  year  in  the  capital 
of  the  country  at  a  time  when  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  like 
glowing  iron,  ready  to  receive  impressions — when  it  was  a  solemn 
thing,  a  matter  of  grave  responsibility,  to  speak  words  that  should 
be  carried  by  the  newspapers  to  Protestants  and  Romanists  all 
over  the  land  ;  but  what  do  you  think  was  the  burning  question 
discussed  with  much  learning  and  fier>'  eloquence  until  the  small 
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^l^^^sof  the  morning?  It  was  the  question  whether  one  little 
oix  x-ch  in  the  suburbs  of  Belfast  should  be  permitted  to  continue 
^^*^^  an  organ  in  public  worship,  and  whether  some  other  little 
i^^^^ches  should  continue  to  use  harmoniums.  That  is  the 
/?^"^iing  question  at  present  in  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church. 
^^^Xighter.)  Surely,  I  am  justified  in  saying — what  none  feel 
.,  *^^X-e  deeply  than  do  the  best  and  most  earnest  men  in 
^^  Church  itself — that  the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland  have  not 
^^  ^  opened    their    eyes    to    their    grave    responsibility    about 


^j^^^  Xr  own  countr}'.      There  is  room  for  a  great  Congregational 

-^Y^^^sion  in   Ireland.      As  yet  we  are  there  a  very  feeble  folk. 

"^  have  but  twenty-five  churches  with  a  considerable  number  of 

-stations;  and  these  churches  for  the  most  part  arc  very  small 

^  poor ;  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  they  have  not  always  been 

r  ^T7  well  manned.     Doubtless  you  are  aware  of  the  existence  of 

*^Q  Irish  Evangelical  Society  and  Congregational  Home  Mission, 

^     society   designed    to    subsidize   weak    churches    and    to   do 

Evangelistic  work  in  Ireland.    It  used  to  raise  and  distribute  about 

j^3,ooo  a  year,  but  of  late  it  has  not  been  able  to  do  anything 

Vike  as  much  as  that ;  and  it  is  encumbered  by  a  debt  of  ^1,500, 

which  for  years  it  has  vainly  struggled  to  clear  off.     There  are 

several   places   in   Ireland    where  Independent    ministers    have 

received  a  hearty  welcome,  where  a  deep  impression  has  been  made 

by  their  visits,  and  the  people  are  beseeching  us  to  establish  mission 

churches  ;  but  the  society,  far  from  being  able  to  take  advantage 

of  these  promising  openings,  is  obliged  to  recede  from  positions 

long  occupied.     I  venture  to  a])peal  to  you— now  that  you  are 

doing  so  much  to  unfetter  your  own  debt-cncunibcred  churches — 

to  do  what  you  can  to  make  tliat  society  a  greater  ])ower   for 

blessing  in  Ireland.     I  have  been  told  by  some  *•  candid  friends  " 

that  the  English  have  no  heart  now  to  work  for  Ireland,  that  the 

Irish  are  a  degraded,  ungrateful,  and  impracticable  people.  15e  it  so  ; 

but  is  it  not  the  sick  that  need  the  i)hysician  ?    Is  not  Ireland  sick, 

and  ought  you  not  to  send  the  physician  and  the  remedy?     But 

let  me  tell  you  why  Ireland  is  what  it  is  to-day.      Those  who  had 

the  Gospel  in  their  mother  tongue  read  in  their  own  churches, 

and  were  entrusted  in  the  providence  of  God  with  the  means 

of  doing  good  to  their  fellow  creatures,  cared   nothing  for  the 

poor   and   the  ignorant.      In  their  ease  and  luxury  they  cared 

nothing   that   their  poor   brothers   and    sisters,   for  whom    also 

Christ  died,  were  living  like  swine  in  hovels  ;  they  cared  nothing 

to  enlighten  them,  and  to  raise  them  into  something  more  than 

beasts  of  burden ;  they  cared  only  for  what  they  could  grind  out 

of  them  to  spend  on  their  own  selfish  pleasures  ;  and  now  it  has 

come  to  pass  that  these  neglected  and  untaught  i)eople  have 

grown  almost  savage,  and  now  can  scarcely  be  reasoned  with  even 

by  those  who  really  love  them,  and  would  make  sacrifices  for 

p 
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them.     I  have  been  told  fiirtlicr  that  there  is  not  the  least  use  in 
attempting  work  in  Ireland,  because  the  Irish  are  wedded  to  their 
superstition,  and  that  they  are  a  bigoted  people.    There  is  a 
mission  station  in  India  where  devoted  servants  of  the  Lord 
laboured  for  forty  weary  years  without  seeing  more  than  two  or 
three  converts;  yet  their  patience  was  not  exhausted     It  took 
all  that  time  to  break  up  the  fallow  ground  ;  but  at  last  there  was 
a  harvest  worth  reaping.  Ought  not  equal  patience  to  be  exercised 
towards  Ireland?    It  is  hard  soil,  no  doubt;  there  are  strong 
prejudices,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  bitterness,  the  result  for  the  - 
most  part  of  the  loveless  Protestantism  of  the  past.     But  let  us 
hope  that  our  churches  will  do  something  to  live  down  those   - 
prejudices.     There  is  in  Ireland  now  a  noisy,  boastful  F)x>tes — 
tantism  that  marches  forth  every  year  on  the  12th  of  July,  with  j 
fife  and  drum  and  flying  banners,  perpetuating  old  animosities  - 
and  provoking  to  strife.    That  Protestantism  is  a  dishonour  to-* 
the  great  name  that  it  bears — (hear,  hear) — and  a  disgrace   to  ^ 
Christianity.     May  God  of  His  great  mercy,  by  the  advancements 
of  spiritual  religion,  soon  sweep  it  out  of  Ireland,  and  then  th< 
Gospel  will  have  a  freer  course.    What  we  need  is  a  Church  filh 
with  the  Spirit  of  Christ.    If  you  will  do  something  towards  sending-^ 
us  over  that  grand  Church,  it  will  not  take  very  long  to  live  iIiiiiiim 
prejudices,  and  to  spread  the  Gospel  throughout  the  length  an^ 
breadth  of  the  country.     Before  I  sit  down,  let  me  express  in  the 
name  of  the  Union  that  I  represent  their  gratitude  to  the  com- 
mittee of  your  Union  for  their  kindness  in  inviting  them  to  send 
over  delegates  to  this  meeting,  and  for  this  fine  opix)rtunity  that 
has  been  afforded  for  advocating  the  claims  of  Ireland.  (Applause.) 

The  Rev.  James  Ross,  of  Montrose  (Delegate  from  the  Con- 
gregational Union  of  Scotland),  after  explaining  that  he  appeared 
in  the  absence  of  Baillie  Scott,  who  was  to  have  been  the  spokes- 
man of  the  delegation,  said  :  We  are  here  to  deliver  the  fraternal 
message  of  our  brethren  in  Scotland,  and  to  congratulate  you  on 
having  reached  your  Jubilee.  We  can  do  this,  I  think,  with  the 
more  grace  because  we  have  reached  the  venerable  age  of  seventy 
years,  and  can  speak  with  some  knowledge  of  the  working  of 
those  methods  which  you  have  but  recently  adopted  in  connection 
with  your  Union.  Our  Union  has  been  a  Church-Aid  Society 
since  181 2;  you  began  your  existence  as  a  Church-Aid  Society 
only  a  few  years  ago.  Both  Unions  are  now  going,  how- 
ever, upon  very  much  the  same  lines,  because  about  eight  years 
ago  we  adopted  the  principle  upon  which  your  Union  was 
originally  constituted — that  of  being  a  fraternal  association  of 
churches.  Both  are  associations  of  churches,  and  they  are  also 
practically  Church-Aid  and  Home  Missionary  societies,  and  some 
of  us  have  been  indulging  a  hope  that  since  we  have  come  so  closely 
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together  in  connection  with  our  methods  and  modes  of  working  we 
may  come  together  still  more  closely,  and  that  the  day  may  not  be 
far  distant  when  we  may  have  a  British  Congregational  Union. 
(Hear,  hear.)    As  far  as  we  are  concerned  there  are  no  difficulties  in 
the  way.     You  have  only  to  do  what  was  done  on  a  larger  scale 
some  three  hundred  years  ago  when  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
annexed  the  kingdom  of  England — (laughter) — when  our  James 
VI. — James  I.  you  choose  to  call  him,  but  that  is  a  mistake — 
(laughter) — ascended  the  throne  of  England,  and   added  that 
kingdom  and  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  his  already  extensive 
dominions.     (Laughter. )     We  shall  be  glad  to  annex  you  in  very 
much  the  same  way.     (Hear,  hear.)     That  is  one  way  in  which  this 
difficulty  may  be  got  over.     But  in  whatever  way  the  union  of 
both  societies  is  effected,  many  of  us  believe  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  it  would  be  for  the  advancement  of  our  common  cause. 
For  one  thing  it  would  encourage  a  mutual  migration  of  English- 
men to  Scotland,  and  of  Scotchmen  to  England,  and  thus  bring 
tht  churches  and  pastors  of  Congregational  churches  on  both 
sides  of  the  border  into  closer  fraternal  relationship.     As  wc  both 
Deed  each  other,  the  closer  we  can  come  together  the  better.     I 
address  you  only  in  the  absence  of  the  gentleman  who  was  to 
have  been  our  spokesman  on  this  occasion,  and  as  he  did  not 
commit  his  speech  to  my  care,  I  do  not  desire  to  take  up  your  time 
by  more  words  of  my  own.     I  will  only  say  that  my  brother  dcle- 
ga.tes  and  myself  have  very  great  pleasure  in  being  here  to-day, 
and  expressing  our  best  wishes  for  your  future  prosi)erity,  both 
as    a  Congregational   Union    and    as    a    Church-Aid    Society. 
(Applause.) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Fergus  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow  (Delegate  from 

tlie  Evangelical  Union  of  Scotland) :  I  have  been  taken  a  little 

t>y  surprise  -in  being  called  upon  to  be  the  substitute  of  Dr. 

Morison,  and  to  give  in  our  rej^ort.     I  ought,  however,  to  be  able 

to  tell  you  a  little  about  a  denomination  to  which  I  have  belonged 

^^niost  from  my  boyhood,  for  I  was  placed  in  Glasgow  over  the 

church  to  which  I  at  present  minister  when  I  was  only  twenty 

years  of  age.      I  sometimes  used  to  help  Dr.  Plannay  with  his 

^reek  in  those  days,  and  now  I  think  he  could  help  me  with  my 

English.      (Laughter.)      You  arc  aware  that  we  have  had  a  good 

<ieal  of  theological  controversy  in  the  north  ;   and  in  fact  that  is 

^e  reason  why  we  are  a  separate  denomination.     This  is  rather 

ticklish  ground,  but  I  think  that  you  are  aware  that  my  honoured 

friend   Dr.    Morison   was   actually  separated   from   one   of  the 

Presbyterian  denominations  because  he  wished  liberty  to  say  that 

the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  died  in  the  same  sense  for  every 

human  being.     (Applause.)     I  do  not  suppose  that  the  members 

o(  this  Union  will  object  very  much  to  that  statement.     (Hear, 
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hear.)    Well,   I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  these  theological 
asperities  have  been  a  good  deal  smoothed  down.      Dr.  Joseph 
Brown,  not  long  ago  moderator  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod, 
the  very  body  which  may  be  said  to  have  cut  off  Dr.  Morison, 
called  on  him  last  winter  one  evening  and  said,  •*  You  and  I  are 
both  getting  old,  and  I  should  feel  sorry  that  either  of  us  should 
die  before  I  have  exchanged  pulpits  with  you,  to  show  that  I 
esteem  you  as  truly  a  Christian  minister  as  I  myself  am."      (Ap- 
plause.)    The  fact  is,  that  Dr.  Morison's  >vritings  have  given 
him  such  a  name  in  this  country  that  it   is  no   wonder  that 
the    Presbyterians    regret    having    lost    him — (laughter) — they 
actually  do  regret  that  he  is  a  Congregationalist,  and  I  hope 
that  you  are  glad  that   he   is  one.      (Applause.)      As  to   our 
friends,  the  Congregational  body,  although  we  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  controversy  about  the  doctrine  of  election,  they  have 
grown  very  friendly  with  us ;  and  they  are  very  happy  to  say,  "We 
have  no  churches  and  you  have  90,  making  in  Presbyterian 
Scotland  a  very  respectable  representation  of  Congregationalism." 
Our  ninety   churches   come   from  two   sections,  one   from   the 
Presbyterian,  and  the  other  from  the  Congregational.     We  are  all 
congregational  ab  extra  in  so  far  as  any  synod  or  presbytery  with 
authority  is  concerned,  but  some  of  our  churches  have  what  is  called 
a  session — that  is,  they  manage  business  by  a  I]oard  of  Elders  to 
whom  the  church  or  congregation  depute  that  authority,  with,  of 
course,  the  power  of  appeal  from  the  Bench  of  Elders  to  the 
Church.    That,  I 'believe,  is  the  very  form  of  Independency  which 
Dr.  John  Owen  used  to  recommend.     For  myself  I  belong  to  the 
real  pure,  true  blue  Congregationalists.     (Laughter.)     With  Dr. 
Hannay  I  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  polished  and  accomplished  Dr. 
Ralph  Wardlaw,  of  whom  I  have  a  boyish  memory,  he  having 
stayed  more  than  once  in  my  father's  house.     With  our  little 
differences  we  are  quite  harmonious,  all  being  blended  in  one 
Evangelical  Union.     Let  me  close  by  saying  that  just  as  the  little 
Swiss  Republic  is  proud  to  hold  up  its  head  beside  the  great 
French  and  American  Republics,  we,  comparatively  small  men  of 
the  Evangelical  Union — in  i)oint  of  numbers,  but  if  you  were  to 
weigh  us  by  our  quality  it  might  be  a  different  thing — (laughter) — 
are  proud  this  day  to  look  in  the  face,  as  brethren,  the  affiliated 
influential  Congrcgationalists  of  the  world.     (Applause.) 
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The  Assembly  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Conference  on 
Missions,  the  object  being  to  give  information  in  regard  to  the 
several  fields  of  Missionary  labour  occupied  by  the  Congregational 
churches  of  England  and  America,  and  to  quicken  the  interest  of 
the  churches  in  the  several  societies. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Hannay  read  the  following  letter  from  Dr. 
Hopkins,  President  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  who,  he  added,  was  also  ex-president  of  the 
college  at  which  the  late  President  Garfield  was  educated  : — 

To  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the   Congregational  Union  of 

England  and    Wales, 

Paris,  Oct.  4th,  1881. 

Honoured  Sir, — Having  been  desired  by  its  prudential  committee  to 
represent  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  at  the 
semi-centennial  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales, 
."ind  being  prevented  from  realizing  our  earnest  wish  of  doing  so  in  person,  the 
undersigned  must  ask  you  to  present  to  your  body  for  them  the  greeting  and 
congratulations  of  the  Board  and  of  its  constituency. 

The  American  Board  was  founded  by  Congregationalists  in  x8io,  and  is 
the  oldest  body  on  the  American  continent  having  foreign  missions  for  its 
object.  Soon  after  it  was  formed  it  was  adopted  by  the  whole  I'resbytcrian 
bcidy,  then  undivided,  and  also  by  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  as  the  organ 
of  their  missionary  work.  After  a  time,  however,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
having  been  divided,  it  seemed  good  to  the  old  school  brethren  to  withdraw. 
In  1S57  the  Dutch  Church  also  withdrew,  and  finally,  on  the  re-union  of  the 
old  and  new  school,  the  latter  also  withdrew  as  a  body,  thouj^'h  individuals 
still  Cf)ntinued  to  work  with  the  old  Board.  The  Board,  therefore,  now  stands 
as  it  did  originally,  as  the  organ  of  tiie  American  Congregational  churches  in 
iheir  missionary  work. 

In  speaking  of  these  separations,  it  is  to  be  remcmbcrd  with  gratitude 
that  they  were  made  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  concessivjn  and  helpfulness  ;  and 
also,  that  in  no  case  were  the  receipts  of  the  Board,  in  the  year  subsequent  to 
a  separation,  essentially  diminished. 

The  Board  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  body,  nor  has  it  for  its  object  the  exten- 
sion of  any  one  form  of  ecclesiastical  organization.  Its  object  is  purely  evan- 
gelical. It  is  "To  turn  men  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God,"  and  then  leave  them  to  form  such  organi;:ations  as  they  may 
think  best. 

Working  on  this  basis,  the  Board  has  gone  on  from  small  beginnings  until 
it  may  now  be  said  of  its  missions,  as  has  been  said  of  the  territory  over  which 
the  British  flag  floats,  that  the  sun  never  sets  upon  them. 

In  this  work — the  grandest  of  all  work — we  hail  you,  brethren,  as  one  with 
us.  We  remember  you  in  your  own  earlier  work  and  great  success,  and  we 
shout  to  you  as  one  grand  division  in  the  same  great  army.  If  your  organization 
(liffcrs,  as  it  does  sometimes  from  ours,  we  are  yet  in  this  work  wholly  one  in 
spirit.  We  find,  indeed,  in  your  very  name  the  two  elements  which  we 
recognize  as  essential,  and  desire  to  cherish.  In  the  word  **  Congregational  " 
we  find  the  element  of  self-government  and  of  Christian  liberty.  In  the  word 
•*  Union  "  we  find  the  element  of  concentrated  and  aggressive  force.  These  are 
the  two  elements  to  be  cherished  and  combined,  and  that  system  is  best  which 
combines  them  htsX.  Liberty  and  intelligent  concentrated  effort,  these,  and 
these  alone,  in  a  common  cause  like  that  of  missions,  in  which  we  rise  above 
local  and  individual  interests,  give  evidence  of  that  unity  among  Christians  for 
which  Christ  prayed,  towards  which  we  hoj^e  the  age  tends,  and  which  is  to  be 
reached  not  so  much  through  identity  of  belief  and  organization  as  through  love 
for  the  Saviour,  and  a  common  symjiathy  with  Him  in  llis  passion  and  work. 

Has  not  Christendom,  dear  brethren,  have  not  we  erred,  in  seeking  too 
much  unity  of  heart — which  is  the  only  true  unity— through  unity  of  belief 
and  of  organization,  rather  than  in  seeking  unity  of  belief  and  a  spontaneous 
unity  of  organization  through  unity  of  the  heart  ?  On  this  point  have  we 
not    all   been   taught   a   lesson,   within   the  last    few   days,   in    the   unity 
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%vhich  every  one  speaks  of  and  feels,  and  that  has  resulted  simply  from 
the  wonderful  and  unprecedented  wave  of  s}*mpathy  that  has  spread  through 
the  civilized  world  in  connection  with  the  assassination,  the  prolonged  suffering, 
and'the  death  of  our  belove<l  President  Garfield  ?  Before  ihepower  of  that  wave 
we  hear,  and  we  believe,  that  the  animosity  between  the  North  and  the  South 
has  given  way.  The  bloo<l  of  a  great  victim  has  been  its  solvent.  Before  the 
power  of  that  wave  the  already  strong  and  growing  ^mity  between  us  and  you 
of  the  mother  country  has  been  wonderfully  increased,  so  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  fight  you  now.  By  the  power  of  that  wave,  it  has  been 
felt  through  the  civilized  world  that  there  is,  in  our  common  humanity,  a 
deeper  ground  of  unity  than  in  special  forms  of  government,  or  even  in 
nationality.  But  yet,  while  all  this  is  true,  it  is  also  tnie  that  there  has  been 
no  change  of  intellectual  belief.  We  still  hold  as  firmly  to  the  superiority 
of  our  Republican  institutions,  and  you  still  hold  as  firmly  as  ever  to  the 
superiority  of  yours.  You  love  the  Queen — God  bless  her — no  less  than  you 
did  before  ;  and  wc  love  her  now  almost  as  well  as  you  do ;  Queen,  not  of 
England  alone,  but,  by  the  messages  she  sent,  of  human  hearts  everywhere. 

But,  brethren,  if  such  results  may  flow  from  a  common  sympathy  with  a 
great  and  loving  man,  who  stood  for  the  cause  of  good  government,  and  so 
was,  in  some  sense,  our  representative,  what  may  be  hoped  when  the  eyes  of 
men  shall  be  fully  turned  towards  the  sufferer  of  Calvary  as  He  died  in  greater 
agony  by  the  hand  of  murderers,  standing  for  the  purity  of  the  government  of 
God  in  connection  with  our  redemption  ?  When  President  Garfield  died, 
there  was  the  voice  of  human  sympathy,  and  that  alone.  Nature  held  on  in 
her  wonted  course,  for  her  1-ord  was  not  there.  But  when  the  sufferer  of  Cal- 
vary died,  the  sun  was  darkened  and  the  rocks  were  rent.  This  sympathy  of 
nature,  while  men  mocked,  we  believe  to  have  been  the  pledge  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  race  when  their  eyes  shall  have  been  fully  turned  towards  the  mighty 
sufferer.  Through  that  sympathy  there  will  be  union  with  Him  and  with  each 
other.  The  blood  there  shed  will  be  the  solvent  of  all  human  hatrec'.s,  and 
there  will  be  found  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  a  ground  of  unity  that 
could  not  be  found  in  creeds  or  organ!;  ations. 

W^hile  then,  brethren,  we  seek  for  all  truth,  and  for  the  best  forms  of 
organization  ;  is  it  not  the  lesson  of  the  hour,  and  is  it  not  time  that  we 
«hould  learn  more  fully,  that  there  is  in  our  common  Christianity,  as  revealed 
in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  a  ground  of  unity  through  the  heart  deeper 
than  any  other,  and  through  which  all  other  unity  will  be  sure  to  come  ? 

It  is  because  we  believe  that  the  spirit  of  this  unity  is  more  fully  expressed 
in  our  missionary  work  than  in  any  other  way  that  we  wish  our  work  in  that 
<lirection  to  be  recognized  by  you  in  your  great  gathering,  and  that  we  venture 
to  exhort  you  to  continue,  with  even  greattr  zeal,  in  your  work — which  God 
has  so  greatly  blessed  and  honoured — as  we  hope  to  continue  in  ours,  **tiU 
lie,  whose  right  it  is,  shall  reign  King  of  nations  ns  lie  is  King  of  saints." 

Regrctiini^  again  that  we  cannot  be  with  you,  and  hoping  and  believing 
that  the  next  fifty  years  will  be  of  more  rapid  growth  and  more  abundant 
tfruitage, — We  are  yours,  in  the  work  and  hope  of  the  Gospel. 

Mark  Hopkins,  President  of  the  Board. 
William  E.  Dodge,  Vice-President. 

SOME   PRESENT-DAY  DIFFICULTIES   IN  FOREIGN 

MISSIONARY  W^ORK. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  AVardlaw  Thompson  (Foreign  Secretary 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society)  read  the  following  paixir  : — 

Fifty  years  have  mavle  a  very  marked  chanije  in  Missions  to  the  heathen, 
alike  in  their  ret'ognition  by  the  Church  and  in  their  influence  on  the  world. 
It  would  have  been  a  pleasant  ta>k  to  have  spoken  of  the  success  of 
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Missions,  and  to  have  traced  the  history  of  their  progress  in  public  estimation 
and  in  solid  results.  It  is  a  most  thrilling  history.  From  every  part  of  the 
world  the  testimony  comes  that  the  Gospel  is  the  "power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation to  every  one  that  believcth."  And  in  gathering  in  the  harvest  no  one 
Missionary  society  has  had  a  monopoly  of  the  success  and  the  honour.  God 
has  blessed  the  labours  of  all  who  have  truly  worked  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

If  any  man's  faith  in  the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity  and  the  power  of 
the  Gospel  is  beginning  to  fail,  I  would  commend  him  to  the  history  of 
Missions  as  the  best  of  all  modem  books  of  evidences. 

My  duty,  however,  is  not  to  describe  the  progress,  but  to  ask  your  atten- 
tion to   some  of  the  difEcuIties  connected   with  Missions  to  the  heathen. 
This  assembly  does  not  need  to  be  persuaded  that  Missions  are  a  legitimate 
object  of  Christian  energy.     Nor  does  it  need  to  be  encouraged  to  believe 
that  they  are  successful.      You    are    prepared    humljly   and  gratefully    to 
acknowledge  that  notjiing  but  the  power  of  the  Divine   Spirit   and   the 
marked  blessing  of  God  could  have  produced   such  results  as  have   been 
Attained.      "This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in   our  eyes." 
Missions  to   the  heathen    have    become  so  thoroughly  recognized    as    an 
int^ral  part  of  the  work  and  organization  of  the  Church  that  they   are 
constantly  being   spoken   of  as   the  most  sensitive  and  sure   indication  of 
the  Church's  vitality.     The  unbelieving  world  may  not  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  spiritual  work  which  Missions  set  before  them,  and  may  profess  itself 
unable  to  see  the  fruits,  but  no  one  professing  to  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
can   now   be   ignorant   of   the   often   repeatcil    truism   that    the    spirit    of 
Christianity  is  the  spirit  of  Missions.     And  yet  in  this  very  recognition  of 
the  claim  lies  one  of  the  present-day  difficulties  of  missionary  work.     When 
once  a   principle  or  a  claim    upon  our  sympathy  has  gone  through  the 
struggle  for  recognition,  and  has  been  accepted,  there  is  a  tendency  to  relegate 
it  to  some  fixed  place,  an<l  henceforth  to  act  upon  it  without  further  inquiry. 
We  are  unwilling  frequently  to  repeat  the  process  of  considering  a  claim  in 
the  light  of  new  facts  and  developments.     Hence  it  is  that  no  sooner  are 
organizations  for  Christian  helpfulness  and  service  fairly  established  in  the 
public  recognition  than  they  begin  to  be  cramped  and  restricted  ;  for  men, 
iiaving  once  considered  the  amount  of  help  which  any  object  should  have 
from  them,  are  apt  to  stereotype  their  resolve,  and  to  meet  all  subsequent 
appeals  by  referring  to  their  own  previous  estimate  rather  than  by  considering 
^he  claims  afresh. 

Already  our  Missions  have  become  so  thoroughly  recognized  as  a  becoming 

and  necessary  part  of  the  work  of  the  Church,  that  they,  too,  have  come  more 

or  less  under  the  fatal  influence  of  this  cramping  and  restricting  tendency,  and, 

instead  of  receiving  continually  a  larger  and  more  generous  share  of  support, 

and  a  constant  supply  of  workers,  they  are  so  regarded  that  times  of  excep- 

<ional  commercial  prosperity  bring  but  small  additions  to  their  income,  and 

times  of  distress  affect  their  funds  to  a  very  limited  extent.      The  growth  of 

«uch  a  state  of  feeling  would  be  fatal  to  the  progress  of  the  great  work.     \Vc 

plead  for  the  adoption  of  a  higher  principle  ;  we  ask  for  a  sympathy  which 

«hall  be  intelligent — which  will  be  prepared  to  consider  again  and  again  the 

difficulties,  and  to  weigh  over  again  with  conscientious  fairness  of  true  hearts 

the  claims,  of  the  great  enterprise — which  will  bear  the  burden  of  this  work  as 

n  solemn  charge  and  responsibility — which  has  no  limit  save  that  of  ability. 

Give  us  your  earnest,  prayerful,  watchful  thought,  and  we  shall  have  no  fear  ' 

of  restriction  or  deficiency  in  your  help. 

It  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  a  very  decided  change  has  come  over  the  mis- 
sionary enterprise  during  the  past  half  century.  The  romance  of  Missions  has 
almost  entirely  passed  away.  It  is  not  given  to  many  men  in  the  present  day 
to  discover  new  countries,  or  to  tell  such  tales  of  personal  adventure  and  trial 
as  those  with  which  the  early  missionaries  thrilled  their  hearers.  Even  the 
description  of  the  rights  of  heathendom  and  of  the  customs  of  heathen  nations 
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is  so  changed,  that  men  are  disposed  to  wonder  if  the  early  tales  of  horror 
were  not  grossly  exaggerated.  The  vivid  appeal  to  the  imagination  and 
sympathy  by  the  description  of  suttee  and  self*tortiire,  of  infanticide,  of  canni« 
balism  and  savage  cruelty,  is  no  longer  used.  Even  the  horrors  of  the  slave 
trade  have  become  almost  a  dream  of  the  past 

But  in  the  room  of  these  stimulants  to  feeling  we  have  now  a  tolerably 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  countries  and  the  peoples  with  whom  we  have  to 
da  Experience  has  taught  us  how  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  condition  and 
characters  of  different  races  of  men.  We  are  able  to  estimate  more  justly  the 
nature  and  variety  of  agencies  we  must  adopt  Missionary  work  has  become 
systematized. 

And  the  result  of  clearer  knowledge  is  to  set  before  our  minds  with  ever- 
increasing  force  and  urgency  the  overM'hclming  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the 
task  which  is  laid  upon  us.  The  Church  of  Christ  rightly  judges  that  its  mis- 
sion and  responsibility  is  to  convert  the  world  to  God  ;  but  those  whom  it 
asks  to  undertake  this  special  duty  are  compelled  daily  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  brethren  have  formed  no  adequate  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
work  which  they  have  entered  upon. 

Foremost  among  the  difficulties  which  beset  us  is  the  vast  extent  of  the 
field  of  labour  now  open  to  our  efforts.  Fifty  years  ago  more  than  half  the 
world  was  closed  against  the  Gospel.  The  xmsi  empire  of  China  and  the 
neighbouring  islands  of  Japan  were  obstinately  deaf  to  all  entreaty.  The  vast 
interior  of  Africa  was  utterly  unknown.  The  efforts  of  missionaries  to  enter 
Asia  from  the  west,  and  to  evangelize  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  were  apparently 
hopeless. 

Now,  with  but  small  exceptions,  the  whole  world  is  open  to  the  missionary-, 
and  800,000,000  of  heathens  are  accessible  to  the  Christian  Church.  The 
very  mention  of  the  numl>crs  should  impress  us — 800,000,000.  Two-lhinls 
of  the  human  race  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge,  and  depending  on  the 
Church  of  Christ  for  the  brca<l  of  life. 

It  is  painful  beyond  measure  to  think  of  this  vast,  this  incalculable 
multitude  of  human  souls  in  the  darkness  and  corruption  of  death.  I  do 
not  s.iy  that  there  arc  no  earnest  men,  none  that  truly  seek  after  God  in 
heathen  lands,  but  their  number  is  so  infmitesimally  small  as  to  be  quite 
unappreciable  in  the  vast  multitude  of  those  who  are  without  God.  I  express 
no  opinion  on  the  future  destiny  of  the  heathen  ;  but  this  is  clear,  that  false 
and  degiadinij  and  pollulinjj  views  of  God  produce  false  and  degrading  and 
cornipt  views  of  human  life,  and  that  heathendom  means  a  prevalence  of 
ignorance  and  darkness  and  selfishness  and  corruption,  in  forms  and  to  a 
degree  utterly  unknown  in  such  a  land  as  our  own.  And  is  it  not  appalling 
to  think  of  all  these  multitudes  hurrj-ing  into  eternity  without  having  their 
darkness  cheered  by  the  tidings  of  the  Divine  Father's  forgiving,  yearning 
love,  without  having  an  opportunity  to  wash  in  the  "fountain  opened  for  sin 
and  uncleanncss''?  When  the  millions  of  India  and  of  China  were  visited  by 
famine,  generous  hearts  hasted  to  bring  them  bread.  Eight  hundred  millioa 
perishing  souls  wait  for  us  to-day. 

And  obser\-e,  it  is  not  simply  that  there  is  now  free  ingress  to  all  lands  in 
a  manner  which  was  quite  unknown  fifty  years  ago  ;  but  in  the  wise  and 
mysterious  and  wonderful  working  of  God  s  providence  there  has  been  an 
actual  preparation  of  the  way  for  the  entering  of  the  Gosp)el,  which  cannot 
but  be  regarded  as  most  suggestive  and  significant.  It  is  surely  not  accidental 
that  the  opening  oi  the  world  to  Western  influences  has  been  coincident  with 
the  awakening  of  the  Church  to  a  realization  of  the  duty  of  spreading  the 
Gosj"»el.  The  means  employed  have  l)een  very  various.  To  some  tribes  the 
missionary  himself  has  appeared  to  be  a  veritable  Divinity  ;  his  appearance, 
his  clothing,  his  astonishing  weapons  and  instruments,  his  power  over  disease^ 
all  impress  them  deeply.  They  associate  the  message  with  tlie  man,  and  are 
willing  to  listen  to  the  truth  because  it  belongs  to  his  highest  order  of  life.    la 
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other  cases,  the  eagerness  of  the  West  to  profit  by  commerce  with  the  ancient 
empires  and  peoples  of  the  East  has  forced  open  doors,  through  which  the 
missionary  ofpeace  and  love  has  entered,  and  anxiety  to  learn  English  for  the 
sake  of  the  openings  to  wealth  and  position  which  this  knowledge  promised 
has  brought  thousands  under  the  influence  of  the  missionary  and  to  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Word  of  God.  Political  necessities  have  removed  the  barriers 
to  religious  work  in  the  lands  which  are  in  the  bondage  of  Mohammedan  rule. 
The  love  of  adventure  of  Europe's  restless  sons  has  thoroughly  opened  up  the 
great  continent,  whose  interior  the  great  missionary  explorer  first  revealed ; 
and  thus,  by  many  agencies,  the  way  of  the  Lord  has  been  prepared. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  seem  to  see  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  this.  God's 
people  awaked  from  the  long  slumber  of  self-indulgence  to  feel  the  claims  of 
the  world,  God  then  proceeded,  at  times  and  by  ways  the  most  unexpected, 
to  open  the  world  to  their  efforts. 

I  think  we  may,  with  safety  and  truth,  go  a  step  further  in  the  same 
direction.  There  are  indications,  neither  few  nor  uncertain,  that  this  opening 
of  the  world  came  at  a  time  when  the  world  was  ripe  for  change.  It  is  a 
singular  thing  that  all  the  great  temples  of  India  were  built  centuries  ago, 
and  that  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  has  been  attempted  in  recent  times.  It 
is  significant  that  the  Chinese  are  in  such  a  condition,  that  they  arc  quite 
prepared  to  accept  another  religion  side  by  side  with  the  three  they  already 
possess.  The  account  given  by  Miss  Bird  and  other  travellers  of  the  decay  of 
the  old  temples,  and  of  the  apathy  and  ignorance  of  the  priests  in  Japan, 
tells  a  tale  wilh  meaning.  Surely  the  meaning  is  this — these  old  faiths  once 
had  a  cerLiin  vitality,  and,  while  they  had  life,  they  had  power  over  the  heart 
and  the  life  of  the  people.  But  they  are  worn  out ;  their  votaries  preserve  the 
shell,  but  the  substance  is  dead.  So  long  as  they  had  any  life  in  them,  it  was 
in  vain  to  attempt  evangelistic  work.  So  long  as  man  thinks  he  can  attain  a 
righteousness  of  his  own,  it  is  useless  to  preach  God's  lighleousness  to  him. 
But  if  ever  heathendom  had  any  life,  the  life  is  now  gone. 

We  read  that  in  the  fulness  of  the  time  God  sent  forth  His  Son,  and  if 
any  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  that  phrase  as  describing  the  utterly  worn-out 
destitution  and  degradation  of  the  old  world  when  our  Lord  became  incarnate, 
the  phrase  is  equally  and  strikingly  applicable  to  the  heathen  of  to-day. 

And  thus  our  first  dilTicuity  is  concentrated  in  the  intense  realization  of  this 
great  fact.  The  world  is  open  as  it  never  has  been  before.  The  religions  of 
the  world  are  decayed  and  crumbling  ;  these  800,000,000  of  people  are 
destitute.  This  is  surely  the  **  acceptable  year  of  the  Lonl  *' — a  golden  oppor- 
tunity which  His  people  must  not  miss  of  going  in  to  win  the  nations  to  the 
allegiance  of  Christ.  And  as  we  think  of  these  things,  our  hearts  arc  burdened 
■with  the  realization  of  our  Mastcr^s  words,  **The  harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the 
labourers  are  few."  We  need  more  workers;  we  pray,  *' Lord,  send  forth 
labourers  into  the  harvest,"  and  we  look  out  anxiously,  perhaps  impatiently, 
for  the  answer  to  our  prayer. 

The  changed  condition  of  the  field  makes  us  more  anxious  still.  This  is  a 
many-si<led  subject,  upon  which  I  cannot  venture  to  enlarge  as  I  might  did 
time  permit.  In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  increased 
facility  of  communication,  and  the  closer  connection  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  have  resulted  in  deadening  the  interest  and  the  faith  of  many  in  the 
missionary  enterprise.  Travellers  hasten  round  the  world,  see  the  people  of 
many  lands  for  a  short  time  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  know 
nothing  of  their  ordinary  life,  and  come  home  with  the  impression  that  they 
are  very  interesting,  and  that  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  concerning 
them  are  greatly  exaggerated  or  altogther  untrue.  Traders  live  for  years  in 
some  great  Eastern  city,  and  testify  that  they  have  seen  no  missionary  work, 
with  the  very  unjustifiable  inference  that  none  is  to  be  found.  From  time  to 
time  sad  accounts  come,  which  show  that  converts  from  heathenism  are  no 
more  p>erfect  than  Christians  in  older  lands.    And  from  all  these  influences  the 
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feeling  is  produced  in  the  minds  of  many  that  the  expenditure  of  money  on 
missionary  efTort  is  a  mistake.  This  difiiculty  is,  I  fear,  an  increasing  one, 
and  one  which  it  is  very  hard  to  meet.  We  can  never  object  to  criticism  Uf 
it  be  intelligent  and  honest,  and  we  welcome  inquiry.  But  we  would  urge 
upon  our  friends  before  they  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  such 
criticism  to  be  sure  that  it  is  intelligent  and  honest.  Do  those  that  criticise 
understand  and  sympathize  with  the  spiritual  changes  which  missionaries  seeic 
to  produce  ?  Are  they  in  such  real  accord  with  Christian  work  that  they  are 
likely  to  put  themselves  to  the  trouble  of  searching  for  it  ?  Has  their  connec- 
tion with  the  people  been  of  such  a  kind  as  to  give  them  opportunities  for 
learning  their  real  character  and  life  ?  Let  not  your  interest  in  the  prc^ess  of 
Christ's  kingdom  be  injured  by  idle  or  malicious  tongues. 

But  the  changed  condition  of  the  field  is  especially  to  be  noticed  in  rela- 
tion to  those  among  whom  wc  labour.  The  past  fifty  years  has  been  a  time 
of  remarkable  disintegration  and  even  destruction  in  the  religious  position  of 
the  great  nations  of  heathendom.  Much  of  this  has  been  due  to  the  work  of 
the  missionary  societies.  The  results  of  Missions  as  shown  in  the  number  of 
converts  actually  won  from  heathenism  are  small  as  compared  with  the  influ- 
ence brought  to  l)ear  upon  the  opinions  of  the  people  generally.  Hitherto  the 
largest  part  of  our  work  has  been  preparator}'.  We  have  provided  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  we  have  commenced  the  instruction  of  they  oung  ;  we  have  preached 
and  argued  far  and  wide,  and  the  result  has  been  that  we  have  shoi^'n  the  folly 
of  idolatry  to  thousands  who  have  not  yet  opened  their  hearts  to  the  true  God. 
And  we  have  awakened  the  interest  of  thousands  who  only  lack  moral  courage 
to  become  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Some  day,  we  know  not  how- 
soon,  there  will  come  a  springtide  of  heavenly  influence,  and  then  all  this  fleet 
of  wailing  \'CftSel5  will  need  to  be  pilotcvl  into  the  haven  of  rest.  But 
meanwhile  we  arc  loosening  more  than  we  can  secure,  and  tliis  is  a  very 
serious  aspect  of  our  past  success. 

Wc  must  not  forget  that  we  arc  not  the  only  instruments  at  work  in  this 
pulling  down  and  destroying  the  faiihs  of  ihe  Eastern  world.  Western  capital 
and  commerce  have  invaded  the  East  ;  the  forces  of  Western  civilization  have 
been  at  work  with  tremendous  ]>owor  in  many  lauds  previously  closed.  India 
is  covered  with  a  network  of  railways,  and  Ls  provided  with  an  extended 
system  of  schools  and  colleges  in  which  Western  knowletlge  is  diffused.  Japan 
has  adopted  the  advantages  oftercd  by  Western  science  with  most  startling^ 
rapidity.  The  great  empire  of  China  is  row  arousing  herself  to  follow  in  the 
course.  P'leets  of  trading  vessels  keep  up  a  regular  intercourse  with  those 
islands  in  the  South  Seas  which  were  so  recently  the  homes  of  cannibal  savages, 
and  these  agencie-^  are  producing  a  mcst  portentous  change  over  the  whole 
Eastern  world.  Tlie  barbarous  tribes  arc  imitating  the  ilress,  the  tastes,  the 
fashions  of  the  civilized  nations,  and  are  becoming,  alas  I  apt  pupils  in  civi- 
lized sins.  Western  science  has  destroyed  Eastern  cosmogonies.  Western 
philosophy  has  disturbed  Oriental  theories  of  life.  And  the  men  who  have 
cliscanlcd  the  rags  of  their  old  faiths  are  trying  to  shelter  their  shivering  souls 
with  Western  materialistic  theories  of  the  origin  of  life  and  the  nature  of  man. 

In  India  these  changes  have  been  progressing  with  startling  rapidity.  Eager- 
ness to  obtain  employment  in  Government  or  commercial  service  is  leading 
thousands  to  the  schools  to  learn  English,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  pre- 
judice is  shattered  and  faith  is  destroyed  at  one  stroke.  The  efforts  clothe 
missionary  to  lead  to  Him  who  is  the  Life  and  the  Light  of  men  are  being 
counterbalanced  by  the  literature  of  negation  with  which  the  country  is  being 
flooded,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  most  painful  forms.  On  the  one  hand  a  few 
of  the  most  earnest  spirits  are  trj'ing  to  construct  for  themselves  from  the  ruins 
of  Hindooism,  with  the  aid  of  some  portions  of  Christian  truth,  strange  new 
creeds  and  forms  of  monotheistic  worship.  But  alas  !  on  the  other  hand  the 
multitude  care  for  nothing,  have  no  moral  purpose,  and,  as  one  of  their  own 
nation  recently  said,  "are  fast  becoming  a  nation  of  atheists." 
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Such  changes  are  not  surprising.  The  course  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
among  men  has  always  been  one  of  conflict ;  but  they  are  changes  which 
greatly  increase  the  responsibility  of  the  Church. 

Especially  is  our  anxiety  awakened  about  the  great  lands  of  the  East. 
Wc  have  forced  these  countries  open  for  our  own  trade.  The  Church  of 
Christ  is  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  responsible  for  introducing  among  them 
W'estcrn  education,  and  thus  destroying  their  old  faiths.  It  is  from  the 
lands  of  Christendom  that  they  are  receiving  the  hurtful  and  destroying 
philosophy  which  they  now  so  eagerly  accept.  Unless  we  make  efforts  for 
their  evangelization  with  a  promptitude  and  on  a  scale  never  before  known, 
the  last  state  will  be  worse  than  the  first.     And  shall  we  be  guiltless  ? 

Again,  the  conditions  of  the  work  have  changed.  Men  speak  in  smooth 
and  general  terms  of  the  work  of  the  missionary  as  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature  )  and,  judging  by  remarks  which  are  sometimes  made,  it  would 
seem  that  there  are  many  good  people  who  suppose  that  the  work  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  city  missionary  among  the  poor  and  neglected  in  our 
own  great  centres  of  population. 

But  such  an  estimate  of  foreign  missionary  work  is  utterly  incorrect.  It 
never  was  correct ;  it  is  less  correct  than  ever  to-day  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  high 
time  that  the  Church  of  Christ  recognized  its  real  nature  and  responsibility. 

Leaving  out  of  view  altogether  all  linguistic  difllcultics  in  commencing 
the  work,  consider  what  varieties  of  race  we  have  to  deal  with.  The  intel- 
lectually subtle  and  acute  Hindoo,  the  debased  cannibal  of  the  Gulpli  of  Papua, 
the  Mammon-worshipping  Chinamnn  and  Japanese,  the  materialized  and 
sensual  Kafir  races  the  bigoted  and  obdurate  Mohammedan — all  these  are  at 
one  in  their  ignorance  of  the  truth  of  the  Uible,  and  in  their  rebellion  against 
its  Gospel  teachings.  But  they  arc  totally  unlike  in  every  other  respect,  and 
they  require  to  be  studied  and  addressed  in  terms  suitable  to  their  mental 
condition  and  religious  training.  From  the  first  our  work  has  been  of  the 
most  varied  kind,  and  has  required  for  its  success  a  remarkable  combination 
of  qualities. 

And  this  is  more  than  ever  true  now.  It  has  passed  its  elementary 
stages,  and  is  becoming  more  complex  and  more  responsible  every  year. 

In  this  land  a  hundred  influences  are  at  work  to  assist  the  Christian 
Church,  and  the  whole  soci.al  and  political  life  is  permeated  and  leavened  by 
the  truths  of  Christianity.  \Vc  have  to  go  to  peoples  whose  training  is  alien 
Co  Christianity,  and  to  seek  to  produce  among  them  a  strong  and  pure 
Christian  life.  We  have  to  touch  the  domesiic  life  of  those  great  Eastern 
races  who  scarcely  know  what  the  word  **  home  "  means,  and  to  teach  and 
persuade  them  so  to  alter  their  ways  that  the  women,  the  wives  and  mothers, 
shall  learn  of  Christ,  and  become  ihe  fountain  of  Christianity. 

We  have  to  teach  the  young  not  simply  how  to  read,  and  write,  and  work, 
hvX  also  how  to  act  on  moral  principles  the  very  opposite  to  what  are  com- 
monly received  among  their  neij^hbours.  We  have  to  work  the  most 
elementary  principles  «jf  truth,  and  purity,  and  love  into  the  texture  of  lives 
"which  have  been  wholly  destitute  of  them  heretofore.  We  have  to  keep  out 
of  all  political  complication*;,  and  yet  the  missionary  has,  by  his  teaching  and 
influence,  to  shape  the  future  course  of  nations.  And,  as  it  is  impossible  that 
Christianity  should  progress  and  become  permanently  roote.l  in  any  land  so 
long  as  it  depends  for  its  advocacy  upon  foreign  agency,  we  have  to  make 
suitable  provision  for  a  native  ministry  ;  and  thus,  if  heathendom  is  to  be 
Christianized,  the  future  preachers,  pastors,  teachers,  and  theologians  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  world  are  under  our  care.  What  manner  of  men  and  women 
ought  they  to  be  who  umlertake  a  work  so  vast,  so  various,  and  combining; 
so  many  pressinic  responsibilities  ?  What  heroic  courage,  what  unwearied 
patience,  what  Divine  wisdom,  what  tender  love,  what  lofty  moral  tone,  what 
liberal  culture  the  model  missionary  ought  to  possess  !  The  Church  of  Christ 
ought  to  send  forth  its  noblest  and  best  workers  to  this  great  enterprise.     But 
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h^e  is  one  of  our  most  serious  difficulties.  The  class  we  desire  to  see,  and 
whose  help  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  are  not  coming  to  oar  help 
as  they  ought,  and  our  hands  are  weakened  and  our  work  is  hindered  in 
consequence. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  a  single  word  which  might  seem,  eren  in  the 
remotest  degree,  to  savour  of  disparagement  of  our  missionaries.  The 
nnctified  cobbler,  whom  fashionable  wits  sneered  at,  was  one  of  the  most 
laborious,  one  of  the  most  learned,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  successful 
missionaries  which  the  world  has  seen.  Many  of  our  most  valuable  workers 
have  Ix;en  men  of  very  limited  early  advantages.  The  college  of  fishermen, 
where  natural  ability  is  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  trained  by  hard 
experience,  has  turned  out  some  splendid  scholars.  But  none  the  less  do  we 
need  the  aid  of  all  that  culture  and  scholarship  can  give  us  if  we  are  to  do  the 
great  work  which  now  lies  before  us.  Surely  the  time  has  come  when  mis- 
sionary societies  ought  no  longer  to  be  compelled  to  train  the  agents  whom 
they  send  forth.  Surely  the  work  has  been  tested  long  enough  to  prove  its 
importance,  and  to  show  that  there  are  positions  of  honourable  toil  and  of 
widespread  influence  worthy  of  the  most  cultured  of  our  sons.  Surely  the  day 
has  not  yet  come  when  the  educated  and  the  wealthy  among  us  have  arrived 
at  the  l)elief  that  they  can  compound  for  personal  ser\'ice  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
by  a  money  payment. 

Meanwhile,  we  plead,  not  only  is  more  help  urgently  needed,  but  we  want 
help  of  a  special  kind.  Surely  it  is  not  meant  to  be  alwa\-s  true  that  **  not 
manv  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  manv  noble,  not  many  mijzhtv  are  called." 
Surely  the  wealth  of  the  Church,  and  its  refmement,  and  its  culture,  and  its 
scholarship,  l>cIong  to  the  I^rd.  Surely  it  is  our  duty  to  devote  the  lai^est 
talent-;  to  the  widest  field,  to  employ  the  greatest  strength  for  the  most 
difficult  ta>ks.  Surely  there  is  in  the  fie'd  of  foreign  missions,  with  its  many 
a*;pcct.s  of  human  life,  and  its  intimate  relati^.n  to  the  future  of  the  world,  scope 
for  the  most  apostolic  ministry  of  evangelization,  the  most  rich  endowments  of 
mind,  and  the  largest  ambition. 

There  is  one  other  matter  which  I  venture  to  allude  to  which  constitutes  a 
very  serious  difficulty,  not  in  the  field  itself,  but  among  the  churches  at  home. 
The  nature  of  the  difficulty  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  monthly 
missionary  prayer  meeting  has,  to  a  very  large  extent,  become  a  memory  of 
the  past. 

1  know  it  is  urged  that  this  is  a  necessity  due  to  the  changed  conditions  of 
our  business  and  si»cial  life.      Men  have  so  many  engagements  that  they  can- 
not find  time  to  come  out  to  these  meetings,   save  on  some  very  special 
^•ccasion.     That  nuy  be,  and  apparently  is,  quite  true.     But  it  is  rather  hard 
that  the  prayer  meeting  should  be  the  one  of  the  many  engagements  to  suffer 
by  the  change.     Is  there  not  a  lack  of  inclination  as  well  as  of  ability  at  the 
root  of  this  falling  off;  and  is  not  the  explanation  to  be  found  in  some  deeper 
cause  than  political  or  commercial  or  social  claims  ?     This  is  an  age  of  great 
intelleclual  unrest  and  uncertainty.     The  systematic  theologies  of  the  past 
generation  are  at  a  discount.      Many  among  us  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
formulate  opinions  uj)on  the  most  weighty  and  vital  questions  of  Christian 
faith.     And  such  a  condition  of  mind  cannot  encourage  earnestness  of  feeling 
or   vigour   in   work.      Strong  convictions  are  a   necessary    foundation   for 
zealous  efibrt. 

It  seems  as  though  many  men  had  only  examined  the  great  burning 
ouestions  of  our  Christian  revelation  sufficiently  to  be  uncertain  about  every- 
thing. This  being  the  case,  they  cannot  sj>eak  with  power  to  guilty  men,  nor 
can  they  feel  as  they  ought  for  a  perishing  world. 

For  my  part,  I  feel  that  this  too  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  expect ; 
that  such  periods  of  transition  and  solution  are  but  part  of  the  discipline  of 
Christian  growth.  But  none  the  less  is  the  continuance  of  such  a  state  «f 
things  depressing  to  the  Church  and  hurtful  to  the  world. 
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We  do  not  ask  for  uniformity  of  opinion,  or  for  any  dogmatic  ex  caihedrd 
laatement  of  creed.  We  have  the  Bible  and  can  read  it.  But  we  ask  that 
you  will  be  clear  in  your  own  minds  on  the  facts  which  are  the  foundation  of 
this  enterprise.  Whatever  your  theories  of  the  past  and  the  future  may  be, 
the  present  fact  is  very  terrible.  The  world  is  alienated  from  the  life  of  God ; 
and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  brings  forth  death.  Whatever  your  theories  of  the 
nature  of  the  atonement  may  be,  as  Christian  men  you  have  the  glorious  fact 
in  your  keeping  that  God  sent  forth  His  Son  to  save  the  world  from  the 
dominion  of  sin. 

Brethren,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  uncertain.  We  need  all  faith  and  a  grace 
to  go  on  in  the  work  you  have  given  us.  Fail  not  in  your  prayer  for  the 
missionaries,  that  they  may  see  clearly  and  feel  strongly,  and  be  sustained  by 
all  needed  grace. 

Pray  for  our  souls.    More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 

Than  this  world  dreams  of. 

For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 

Bound  by  gold  cliains  about  tlie  feet  of  God. 

Rev.  Dr.  Trowbridge  (an  American  missionary  in  Turkey, 
and  President  of  the  College  at  Ayntab)  said  :  The  Board  with 
which  I  am  connected — the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions — is  the  representative  of  all  the.  Congrega- 
tional Churches  of  the  United  States — about  3,500  in  number. 
As  the  object  of  this  Conference  is  to  receive  information  in 
regard   to  several   fields   of  missionary  labour,    I   will   confme 
myself  to  that  point,  and  give  what  information  I  can  regarding 
the   missions   in   one   part   of  our   mission  field — the   Turkish 
Empire.     There  is  an  impression  that  we  are  labouring  directly 
among  and  for  the  Moslems  of  that  country ;  but  it  should  be 
known  that  the  Moslems  of  Turkey  arc  not  yet  accessible  to  the 
Gospel ;  there  is  no  religious  liberty  in  the  Turkish  Empire ;  it 
has  been  promised  many  times  by  the  Turkish  Government  to 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  but  like  many  other 
promises  of  that  Government  this  one  has  never  been  fulfilled. 
Our  missionary  work  is  among  what  are  known  as  the  nominally 
Christian  races  of  Turkey — the  Copts,  the  Greeks,  the  Bulgarians, 
and  esi)ecially  amongst  the  Armenians.     My  own  work  has  been 
among  the  Armenians,  and  the  information  I  bring   is  from  a 
personal  observation  of  twenty-five  years  in  that  country.     The 
work  among  the  Armenians  was  begun  fifty  years  ago,  and  has 
been  continued  without  interruption  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  first  department  of  the  work  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention 
is  that  of  the  press.     There  are  twelve  American  missionaries 
residing  at  Constantinoi)le,  almost  all  of  them  engaged  in  literary 
work.     They  have  translated  the  Scriptures  and  other  books,  and 
published  tracts  and  newspapers  to  a  very  large  extent.     The 
Scriptures  have  had  to  be  translated  into  a  great  many  languages. 
There  is  an  entire  version  in  Arabic   for  the  Arabic-speaking 
races.     Then  there  is  a  version  in  the  Turkish  language,  written 
with  the  Arabic  character,  for  the  Mohammedans  of  the  country ; 
a  version   in  Turkish,   with   the  Armenian  character,   for  the 
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Armenians  of  the  empire,  known  as  the  Armeno-Turkish  version; 
then  there  is  a  version  in  the  Bulgarian  language ;  and,  lastly,  a 
version  in  the  Armenian  language.    All  these  translations  have 
been  completed  in  a  st\'le  of  language  which  commends  itself  to 
the  educated  classes  of  the  countrj',  and  yet  is  so  clear  and 
simple  that  it  could  be  well  understood  by  the  common  people. 
During  the  last  23  years,  453,659  copies  of  the  Scriptures  have 
been  circulated  by  the  American  Bible  Society  in  Turkey,  and  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  circulated  by  sale  during 
the  same  period,  429,771  copies,  making  a  total  of  883,430  ;  the 
amount  of  money  received  for  them  being  no  less  than  ;^48,ooo. 
The  total  number  of  pages  printed  at  Constantinople  during  the 
same  period  is  347,201,264.     Evangelical  churches  have  been 
organized  amongst   the  Armenians;    numbers  of  persons  have 
come  from  the  old  Armenian  Church  and  joined  the  separate 
Protestant  community,  and  those  who  give  evidence  of  piety  and 
sincere  faith  in  Christ  are  received  into  the  churches.      131 
such  churches  have  been  organized  in  Asiatic  Turkey.    \\Tien 
I  was   in  Constantinople  in  1855,  the  number  of  church  com- 
municants in  these  churches  was   625  ;    that  number  has  now 
been  increased  to    12.472.     The  number  of  common   schools, 
which  v/as  perhaps  75  or  80,  has  increased  to  414,  with  an  atten- 
dance of  14,454  scholars.     One  of  the  most  important  agencies 
for  the  evangelization  and  reform   of  the  country  is  the  girls' 
boarding  schools  among  the  Armenians.     Tht;y  are  located  at  all 
the  principal  stations  of  the  country,  and  they  are  conducted  by 
educated  American  ladies.      There  are  13  such  schools,  all  with 
good  substantial  buildings,  and  there  are  ^2  ladies  at  present  in 
charge  of  them.     I  know  no  better  illustration  of  perseverance, 
determination,  and  moral  courage  than  that  exhibited  by  these 
unmarried  ladies  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work.      The  number 
of  girls  attending  the  schools  is  463.     They  are  trained  to  be 
teachers  of  common  schools,  and  are  (lualified  to  be  the  wives  of 
native  pastors  and  teachers  throughout  the  countr)'.     We  have 
also  established  four  colleges  for  the  training  of  young  men  for  the 
Christian  ministry.     Tiie  amount  of  money  expended  last  year 
by  the  American  Board  for  Christian  education  with  a  view  of 
training  young  men  for  the  service  of  Christ  in  that  country,  was 
^4,500.      Our  great  want  at  the  present  time  is  a  large  class  of 
thoroughly  educated  native  i)astors  and  preachers.     We  have  now 
85  native  pastors,  who  have  been  trained  in  our  best  schools,  and 
have  been  appointed  to  native  churches  by  ordination  to  take 
charge  of  the  missionary  work.     Some  of  them  are  very  capable 
men,  and  many  are  able  preachers  of  the  Gospel.     If  you  could 
only  hear  thum  speak  upon  this  platform  as  they  speak  to  their 
own  congregations  you  would  acknowledge  that  something  has 
l)cen  accomplished  in  this  work.     (Applause.) 
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The  total  number  of  agents  connected  with  the  missions  in  Asia 
Minor  is  382,  and  the  number  of  American  missionaries  is  45. 
The  work  is  extending  in  all  directions,  and  the  question  that  comes 
continually  before  us  is,  How  can  we  manage  this  work  in  the 
future  ?  We  are  few  in  number,  calls  are  coming  to  us  from  all 
parts  for  native  pastors  and  teachers.  The  only  answer  we  can  give 
to  the  question  is  that  we  must  train  the  native  people  of  the 
country  so  thoroughly  that  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  work 
can  be  placed  upon  their  shoulders,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  The  same  question  will  meet  every  successful 
mission  of  every  missionary  society  in  every  part  of  the  world.  It 
is  impossible  that  the  Churches  of  this  country  or  of  the  United 
States  should  send  missionaries  enough  to  any  foreign  land  to 
become  the  preachers  and  pastors  of  the  native  churches ;  they 
must  be  committed  to  the  care  of  the  native  pastors  themselves. 
I  am  connected  with  one  of  the  colleges  at  Ayntab  near  the  river 
Euphrates.  It  was  established  in  1876  widi  twenty  young  men. 
Many  churches  and  friends  in  this  country  have  assisted  in  the 
establishment  of  that  college,  but  the  chief  cxi)ense  has  been 
borne  by  friends  in  America.  When  it  was  proj)oscd  to  establish 
the  college  we  said  to  the  native  Protestants  of  the  city — about 
2,000  in  number — "  We  cannot  do  without  your  assistance  ;  we 
cannot  appeal  to  friends  in  America  and  England  for  help  unless 
we  can  say  to  them  that  the  Protestants  of  Ayntab  have  contri- 
buted generously  to  the  work."  I'he  result  was  tliat  they 
<:ontributed  ;;^i 4,000  to  the  college.  Some  persons  said  that  the 
jjeoplc  were  ready  enough  to  make  ^jledges,  but  that  lliey  would 
t'lnd  a  difficulty  in  redeeming  them.  1  had  more  faith  in  the 
people.  They  collected  the  entire  amount  in  gold,  and  i)laced  it 
upon  our  table.  (Hear,  hear.)  'I'here  are  now  87  young  men  in 
the  institution.  We  have  established  a  small  medical  department 
in  connection  with  it,  with  two  very  competent  medical  professors. 
There  is  no  hospital  in  the  intericjr  of  Asiatic  Turkey  except  the 
one  to  which  I  refer.  It  has  been  very  successful,  and  it  brings 
together  all  classes  of  tlie  jicople.  When  we  were  building  it,  a 
urey-bearded  old  Turk  came  and  said  to  me,  '*  Is  this  hospital, 
\vhen  it  is  finished,  to  be  for  ^Moslems  as  well  as  for  Christians, 
uT  for  Christians  alone?"  The  question  touched  my  heart.  I 
said  to  him,  **  Are  not  Moslems  men  ?''  **  Yes,"  said  he,  "Thank 
Ood  they  are."  *'Well,"  I  said,  *'this  hospital  when  finished 
will  be  for  all  races ;  whoever  needs  medical  assistance  shall  be 
welcomed  here.''  He  jjlaced  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  looked 
me  in  the  face,  and  said,  *'  God  bless  you,  and  give  success  to 
your  work."  When  I  left  Ayntab  on  the  21st  June,  many  of  the 
native  pastors  and  preachers  and  members  of  the  churches  came 
to  see  me  off,  and  they  said  to  me,  as  I  bade  them  good-bye, 
**  Convey  our  Christian  salutations  to  all  the  friends  you  meet  in 
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England ;  tell  them  we  pray  for  them,  and  ask  them  if  they  will 
not  pray  for  us."  I  bring  you,  therefore,  this  morning  the  saluta- 
tions of  the  churches  in  Asia.     (Applause.) 

A  hymn  was  then  sung,  after  which  the 

Rev.  Dr.  Strong  (United  States)  addressed  the  meeting. 
He  said :  No  juster  or  truer  principles  can  be  adopted  than  that 
we  are  to  judge  a  Christian  body  by  the  work  which  it  does  in  the 
service  of  the  Master.  **  A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits."  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  you  Nonconformist  brethren,  and  we  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  endeavour  to  commend  the  principles 
of  Congregationalism  by  the  way  in  which  they  work.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  President  Trowbridge  has  confined  his  attention  to 
Turkey,  and  that  he  is  able  from  the  work  of  the  American 
Board  in  that  single  empire  to  show  an  unanswerable  argument 
for  pushing  it  in  the  most  active  and  enthusiastic  way.  Your 
attention  has  been  called  to  what  the  Press  has  done  in  Turkey. 
That  Arabic  Bible  to  which  he  referred  is  read  from  China  to 
Western  Africa  by  120  or  130  millions  of  people.  The  Tamil 
Bible  that  some  of  our  missionaries  have  had  so  much  to  do  with, 
along  with  the  representatives  of  Missionary  Societies  in  this 
kingdom,  is  doing  a  vast  work  among  the  millions  of  your  Indian 
Empire.  Then  again,  wlio  can  estimate  the  value  of  the  work  of 
the  brethren  in  South  Eastern  Africa  in  preparing  translations  of 
the  Bible  and  compiling  a  dictionary  by  which  missionaries  from 
this  country  and  from  our  own  may  learn  the  Zulu  language? 
Then  there  is  the  work  in  the  islands  of  the  ocean,  and  the  work 
done  in  China  by  the  representatives  of  different  bodies,  promi- 
nent among  whom  have  been  the  missionaries  of  the  American 
Board — notably  Dr.  Williams  in  preparing  his  great  dictionary. 
What  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  value  of  such  work,  simply  as 
foundation  work  for  the  evangelization  of  the  nation  ?  All  the 
work  of  our  Board  thus  far  is  foundation  work.  In  Turkey  and 
some  other  ])laccs  the  foundation  is  above  the  ground,  and  walls 
are  rising,  and  living  stones  begin  to  appear  in  their  beauty, 
showing  how  symmetrical  and  glorious  the  buildings  will  one  day 
become.  \Vhen  we  look  at  what  has  been  accomplished,  it  is  an 
argument  to  ourselves,  and  it  is  a  cumulative  argument.  We 
plant  Christian  homes  all  over  these  mission  fields  wherever  a 
missionary  establishes  his  family,  and  they  show  the  beautiful, 
pure,  benevolent  Christian  life  which  a  Christian  home  always 
illustrates.  That  is  a  i)ower  that  spreads  silently  but  widely  until 
its  influence  pen\ades  the  whole  mass.  You  know  what  has  been 
done  by  the  introduction  of  science  into  the  missionar>'  fields,  and 
what  Western  science  has  done  and  is  doing  to  make  the  whole 
system  of  Brahminism  crumble  into  ruin.  The  work  of  the 
Zenana  missions,  and  the  Bible  reading  by  our  Christian  women — 
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their  elevated  character  and  pure  and  beautiful  lives  as  they  go 
in  amongst  the  people  trying  to  do  them  good — this  is  a  cumulative 
•thing  in  its  influence,  not  only  upon  us  at  home  who  support  the 
missionaries  but  upon  the  people  abroad.  The  testimony  from 
Turkey,  from  the  Governors-general  whom  you  have  sent  to  India, 
and  from  travellers  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  coincides  sub- 
stantially with  what  the  missionaries  themselves  write  home ;  and 
it  shows  that  what  has  been  done  already,  as  well  as  what  we  aim 
to  accomplish,  is  such  as  to  inspire  us  with  more  enthusiasm  and 
lead  us  to  more  prayer  for  a  new  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
(Applause.) 

Dr.  Michael  Strieby  (Secretary  to  the  American  Missionary 
Association)  said :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  address  a  British 
audience,  because  I  bring  to  you  a  message  of  gratitude.  The 
American  Missionary  Association  has  received  from  Great  Britain 
in  its  work  among  the  freed  men  of  America  and  the  people  of 
Africa,  the  sum  of  ;^40,675  ;  and  if  you  add  to  that  what  you 
have  given  to  the  Jubilee  singers — a  company  of  slaves  born, 
educated  in  our  institutions,  who  devoted  their  gifts  to  rearing 
Fisk  University,  Nashville — it  makes  the  gross  amount  of  your 
contributions  ;^57,2 15.  Of  this  magnificent  sum  we  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  ;^3,8oo  in  one  year  as  the  direct  result  of  the  action 
of  this  body.  We  have  recently  received  from  Mr.  Arthington,  of 
Leeds,  ;^3,ooo  to  enable  us  to  start  a  mission  in  Central  Africa 
in  the  Upper  Nile  Basin ;  and  we  have  received  from  other  British 
Christians  a  sum  that  makes  it  upwards  of  ;^6,ooo.  As  among 
the  contributors  to  this  fund,  and  indeed  to  all  funds  that  we  have 
ever  received  from  Great  Britain,  I  wish  to  express  our  grateful 
acknowledgment  to  our  Scotch  Presbyterian  friends.  Besides 
our  obligations  for  your  contributions,  we  have  had  obligations 
on  the  score  of  courtesy.  In  1865  you  gave  a  most  warm 
reception  to  my  friend  Dr.  Storrs ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  his 
eloquence  was  one  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  reception  which 
our  institution  had  at  your  hands.  Again  in  1865  you  received 
Joseph  P.  Thompson ;  and  since  then  you  have  received  other 
representatives  from  our  society.  As  a  crown  to  all  these  cour- 
tesies we  had  the  very  great  satisfaction  at  our  last  annual  meeting 
of  welcoming  your  honoured  secrctar)-,  and  hearing  from  him  words 
of  cheer  and  inspiration  that  it  will  take  us  a  long  time  to  forget 

I  wish  now,  not  only  to  make  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
for  all  these  favours,  but  to  give  some  account  of  our  stewardship. 
To  begin  with  money  matters,  if  I  might  use  an  Irishism,  I  would 
say  that  we  began  to  pay  it  back  before  we  ever  got  a  penny 
from  you.  (Laughter.)  The  first  money  we  received  from  Great 
Britain  was  £2  in  1857  ;  and  at  that  time  we  had  expended  in 
your  West  India  Islands  among  your  emancipated  slaves  ;£" 8, 746. 
Q 
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\Vc  have  since  that  time  in  all  expended  among  that  class  of 
people  in  those  islands  ;;^ 2 7,790.  (Applause.)  Now,  I  believe^ 
to  a  British  Christian  it  is  better  if  you  give  a  dollar  from  him  to- 
poor  benighted  Africa,  than  if  you  put  it  back  into  his  own  pocket ; 
and  accordingly  we  have  expended  for  the  elevation  of  Africa's 
millions  the  sum  of  ;^65,25o.  (Applause.)  I  think,  too,  that  the 
British  Christian  regards  his  dollar  as  well  spent,  if  devoted  to 
the  elevation  of  our  freedmen  to  prepare  them  for  their  great 
work  as  missionaries  to  their  own  fatherland,  and  in  that  work  we 
have  spent  ;£^7 5,000.  Our  association  was  formed  in  1846,  and 
it  is  the  youngest  of  the  American  missionary  organizations 
represented  before  this  body.  It  was  formed  in  the  strongest 
I>eriod  of  our  great  anti-slavery  struggle.  There  was  a  feeSng 
that  crept  over  some  of  our  people  leading  them  to  wish  their 
contributions  to  missions  to  be  free  even  from  any  constructive 
responsibility  for  slavery ;  and  there  were  three  small  organizations 
formed  with  that  end  in  view.  A  singular  circumstance  gave  rise 
to  a  fourth.  There  was  a  cargo  of  slaves  in  a  slave-ship  near 
Havannah,  and  they  took  it  into  their  minds  that  they  would  rather 
be  free  men  than  be  slaves ;  and  I  believe  in  carrying  out  that 
idea  somebody  was  hurt.  (Laughter.)  It  so  happened,  indeed^ 
that  the  captain  and  some  of  the  officers  were  what  a  Western 
editor  called  **  fatally  killed."  (Laughter.)  The  blacks,  having 
the  matter  in  their  own  hands,  undertook  to  navigate  the  ship 
home  ;  but  by  a  singular  providence,  they  navigated  it  straight  to 
America ;  and,  from  the  President  downwards,  there  was  a  strong 
determination  that  these  men  should  either  be  executed  for 
murder  or  made  slaves  of.  That  would  have  been  the  result  if  it 
had  not  been  for  four  or  fiw^  gentlemen  in  New  York,  who  deter- 
mined that  these  poor  fellows  should  have  a  fair  chance.  They 
raised  money,  and  provided  counsel  to  carry  their  case  through 
the  courts.  It  went  through  all  the  courts  until  it  reached  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  where  these  gentlemen  employed 
old  John  Quincey  Adams,  and  the  ** old  man  eloquent''  threw 
himself  with  mighty  power  and  all  his  resources  into  their  advocacy^ 
till  at  length  they  were  able  to  telegraph  **  They  are  free!'*  These 
gentlemen  then  organized  a  committee,  and,  after  giving  some 
education  to  these  people,  and  caring  for  them,  sent  them  back  to 
the  country  from  which  they  came  with  a  number  of  missionaries. 
The  four  societies  to  which  I  have  referred  were,  in  1846,  conn 
bined  in  the  American  Missionary  Association.  It  began  its  work 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  and  amongst  the  refugees 
from  slavery  residing  in  Canada.  We  sent  missions  to  your  West 
India  islands,  we  augmented  the  mission  in  Africa,  and  we  started 
a  mission,  also,  in  the  Southern  States,  in  the  very  height  of 
slavery's  power.  In  1859  came  old  John  Brown,  and  the  South 
was  so  exasperated  that  our  missionaries  were  driven  out     Well> 
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as  we  say,  John  Brown's  body  soon  lay  mouldering  in  the  grave, 
but  John  Brown's  soul  marched  on — (applause) — so  did  that 
storm-cloud  of  war  which  had  so  long  hung  over  our  country. 
The  opening  of  the  war  introduced  us  to  the  great  work  amongst 
the  freedmen.   A  few  months  after  war  began,  slaves  were  received 
within  our  army  lines,  and  they  came  in  such  crowds  that  there 
was  a  danger  of  their  starving.     Our  officers  in  New  York  heard 
of  the  matter  and  sent  a  minister  to  see  what  could  be  done.    He 
found  a  number  of  these  people  crowded  in  a  long  low  building 
praying  and  singing  and  thanking  God  for  what  He  had  done, 
£ind  asking  for  some  special  inteq)osition  in  their  trying  circum- 
stances.   After  listening  for  a  time  the  minister  rose  and  told 
them  he  had  come  from  the  North  as  a  friend  to  symi>athize  with 
them  and  bring  them  help.     If  the  roof  had  been  lifted  off  and 
an  angel  had  apixjared  in  their  midst,  they  could  not  have  been 
more  overjoyed  or  more  thoroughly  persuaded  that  God   had 
answered  their  prayers.     Help  was  [)rovided,  and  in  a  few  days 
there  were  planted  the  first  freedmen's  schools  in  the  United 
States.     After  a  few  years  we  were  overwhelmed  by  the  masses  of 
people  coming  to  us.     I  have  stood  in  one  of  our  schools  in 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  where  we  had  1,500  pupils.    We  soon  found  we 
had  to  systematize  matters,  and  we  determined  to  plant  college 
institutions  in  every  large  Southern  State,  and  now,  from  Virginia 
to  Texas,  we  have    those  institutions  existing.      In   Hampton, 
Virginia,  we  have   seven   acres   of  land,   and   a   large    part   of 
the  home  farm  is  covered  with  grand  buildings  for  dormitories, 
reception   rooms,   workshops,   and  various    industries   that    are 
carried   on.     It   is   my  privilege    every   year  to  give  out   fifty 
diplomas  to  the  graduating  class,  and  to  know  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  graduates  go  into  the  State  of  X'irginia  as  teachers,  the  legis- 
lature of  Virginia  giving  us  annually  ;^  2,000  to  help  us  in  our  work. 
You  know  something  alx)ut  Nashville  Fisk  University.  It  was  my 
privilege  a  few  days  before  leaving  home  to  be  present  at  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Livingstone  Missionar>'  Hall,  and  I 
think  if  you  could  see  the  massive  structure  of  that  foundation  it 
would  accord  even  with  Jilnglish  ideas  of  stability  and  permanence. 
You  gave  us  ;£^3»ooo  some  years  ago  to  begin  that  building,  but 
the  times  were  hard  and  we  did  not  prosecute  the  endeavouf. 
Recently  a  generous   Christian  lady  in  America   has  given   us 
;^  1 2,000  to  comj)lete  the  structure.  We  have  eight  such  institutions 
in  the  large  States  of  the  South.       There  is  only  one  State  yet  to 
be  supplied,  and  a  generous  gentletnan  has  given  us  the  means  of 
accomplishing  that  object      Wc  have  twelve  normal  schools,  and 
thirty-one  other  schools,  2S4  teacliers,  and  782   scholars.     Our 
pupils  are  teaching  to-day  200,000  scholars  ;  and  when  I  remember 
that  every  teacher  is  not  only  a  Christian  teacher  in  his  school, 
but  is  to  be  found  actively  engaged  in  the  Sunday-school,  in  the 
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prayer-meeting,  in  the  church,  and  in  the  home,  I  can  understand 
something  of  the  wide  influence  which  these  persons  exert  We 
never  had  more  than  two  churches  in  the  Southern  States  that 
called  themselves  Congregational.  One  of  those  never  was-  Con- 
gregational, and  the  other  became  Presbyterian  fifty  years  before 
the  war.  So  we  have  had  the  honour  of  beginning  the  planting 
of  Congregationalism  in  the  South.  We  have  now  seventy-six 
churches  there.  Our  plan  is  to  go  on  as  we  have  been  doing  in 
preparing  these  coloured  people  for  their  new  and  trying  position 
in  the  United  States.  Our  lamented  President  Garfield  in  his 
latest  message  put  the  whole  matter  in  its  true  light  when  he  said 
that  there  was  no  redemption  for  that  emancipated  people  and  no 
safety  in  the  country  except  in  their  education.  Christian  educa- 
tion is  our  work,  and  we  are  going  on  with  it. 

We  also  intend  to  go  forward  largely  in  the  work  of  preparing 
missionaries  and  colleges  for  Africa.  The  death-rate  of  the 
white  missionaries  so  appalled  us  that  we  gladly  accepted 
the  idea  that  swept  across  the  Christian  world,  that  God 
meant  these  people  who  had  been  brought  out  of  slavery 
to  be  the  bearers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  their  father- 
land. We  believe  that  God's  providence  is  in  this  work  ;  and 
that,  as  really  as  Israel  was  taken  out  of  Eg)i)t  to  be  the 
bearers  of  light  to  the  old  world,  these  persons  are  the  chosen 
instruments  in  God's  hands  to  carr}-  the  Gospel  to  Africa.  (Ap- 
plause.) A  month  after  Stanley  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Congo 
we  sent  out  our  first  company  of  coloured  missionaries,  born  as 
slaves,  educated  after  the  war,  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  their 
countr)Tnen.  We  have  found  amongst  these  young  Africans  va 
some  respects  a  want  of  maturity  of  character.  We  do  not 
wonder  at  it.  Behind  us  stand  twenty  centuries  of  culture  ;  be- 
hind them  twenty  years.  We  know  that  they  can  endure  the 
climate  much  better  than  white  people  can :  and  from  examples  that 
we  have  seen  we  know  what  they  are  capable  of.  We  propose, 
therefore,  to  carr)'  fonvard  the  work  with  more  and  more  enthu- 
siasm. A  wide  ocean  separates  America  from  Africa,  but  a 
strange  connecting  wire  once  linked  them  together.  The  battery 
on  the  African  end  was  charged  with  the  electricity  that  came 
from  the  groans  of  dying  men,  the  burning  of  villages,  and  the 
capture  of  slaves  ;  and  the  noise  that  swept  along  that  wire  was  the 
wail  of  the  middle  passage,  the  deliverance  at  the  other  end  was 
the  tears  and  the  groans  and  the  blood  of  the  slave  plantation. 
Thank  God  that  wire  is  broken.  Does  God  mean  to  have  no 
other  wire  ?  There  is  one,  and  it  is  laid  already.  At  the  American 
end  it  is  charged  with  electricity,  with  the  light  of  learning  and 
Gospel  truth,  and  the  hum  along  the  wire  to-day  is  the  song  of 
the  returning  sons  of  Africa,  and  the  deliverance  at  that  end  will 
be  the  preaching  of  Christ's  Gospel  to  these  degraded  people. 
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Great  Britain  had  a  tremendous  responsibility  in  laying  that  first 
wire ;  Great  Britain  had  the  transcendent  honour  of  being  the 
foremost  to  break  it ;  will  Great  Britain  have  some  part  with  us  in 
the  management  of  this  new  wire  ?  You  will  allow  it  as  it  comes 
from  America  to  Africa  to  rest  on  these  islands,  and  not  only 
that,  but  if  the  battery  is  less  charged,  and  the  wave  comes  with 
feeble  power,  you  will  be  the  repeating  battery  to  send  it  on. 
(Applause.) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs  (New  York) :  I  love  this  old  Congre- 
gationalism. I  think  I  was  born  to  it  through  generations  that 
date  back  in  blood  relationship  to  John  Cotton.  Through  six 
generations  of  ministry  in  the  Gospel  it  has  been  our  privilege  to 
stand,  son  and  father  and  grandfather,  in  Congregational  pulpits. 
(Applause.)  My  father,  who  went  down  into  South  Carolina  at 
the  opening  of  his  ministry  that  he  might  preach  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Congregationalism  way  as  a  licentiate,  was  not 
content  until  he  received  Congregational  ordination.  But,  earnest 
Congregationalist  as  he  was,  going  out  to  the  West  he  missed  his 
footing  for  a  moment,  and  slipped  for  a  brief  space  into  the 
Presbyterian  order.  (Laughter.)  I  did  not  stay  there.  The 
first  moment  I  had  conscious  being  I  was  a  Congregationalist. 
(Laughter.)  Bom  on  that  western  soil,  as  a  home  missionarj^'s 
son  in  a  home  missionary's  log  cabin  (alongside  President  Garfield), 
I  am  responsibly  connected  with,  as  well  as  sympathetically 
interested  in,  whatever  is  Congre«;alional  there  or  here.  I  come 
to  you.  brethren,  to-day,  feeling  that  I  am  at  home — as  much  so 
as  if  I  were  in  New  York ;  and  as  I  have  been  sitting  here  and 
looking  at  you  I  have  said  to  myself,  "  Why,  there  is  Brother 
So-and-so  from  Boston  or  New  York  or  Ohio,''  and  then  I  have 
had  to  correct  myself  and  say,  **  No,  they  arc  at  home."  But,  then, 
I  thought,  "Well,  these  must  he  their  fathers."'  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  Now  we  come  to  celebrate  our  united  support  of 
those  great  j)rinciples  that  are  making  the  world  new.  Our 
Christian  life  on  the  other  side  began  in  the  planting  of  Plymouth, 
but  in  those  early  years  of  hardship,  followed  by  years  of  almost 
incessant  warfare  to  achieve  our  inde])endent  existence,  the 
religious  life  which  our  fathers  carried  there  became  weakened 
little  by  little,  until  at  the  opening  of  the  present  century  America 
had  lapsed  almost  from  the  Christian  faith,  and  had  become  over 
wide  areas  of  it  thoroughly  sceptical.  You  have  no  conception, 
brethren,  of  the  facts  and  figures  of  those  early  days.  When 
Timothy  Dwight,  of  New  Haven,  preached  his  famous  sermons 
against  French  infidelity,  he  was  not  striking  at  a  name,  but  at  a 
general  fact.  There  was  rarely  found  in  all  New  England  a 
young  man  or  a  young  woman  in  any  of  our  churches,  or  who 
had  faith  in  the  Christ  that  is  the  centre  of  them  ]  and  what  was 
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true  of  New  England  was  still  more  true  of  the  Middle  States  and 
the  Southern  (we  had  no  Western  States  then).  How  vast  is  the 
change  !  We  have  had  no  Established  Church  in  America ;  we  have  , 
had  no  State  religion  or  stately  religion ;  but  beginning  in  that 
early  time,  the  few  Christian  hearts  drew  together  in  the  opening 
decade  of  the  century,  increasing  one  by  one  and  ten  by  ten, 
until  they  multiplied  into  hundreds,  and  have  called  out  on 
all  sides  a  mar\^ellous  Christum  development,  such  as,  I  think,  no 
other  nation  can  exhibit.     (Aj)plause.) 

Our  brother  gaid  the  other  night   that  Great  Britain  was 
the  wealthiest,  and  healthiest,  and  happiest  nation  in  Christen- 
dom, and  I  am  half  disposed  to   think  part  of  that  is  true. 
He  did  not  say  it  was  the  most  Christian  nation  ;  if  he  had  said 
so,  I  should  have  said,  "  Come,  brother,  look  at  the  facts."   Let  us 
look  at  some  of  them  now,  that  I  may  show  you  what  this  earnest 
Christian  life  of  America,  not  wTought  into  established  forms,  but 
working  freely,  has  accomplished  since  the  century  began.   In  the 
year  1800  there  were  3,090  Evangelical  churches  in  all  the  United 
States   of   America ;   in    1 880  the  number  had  multiplied  to 
97,090,  showing  a  growth  in  eighty  years  of  94,000  Evangelical 
churches.   In  1800  we  had  2,651  Evangelical  ordained  ministers  ; 
in  1880  we  had  69,870,  a  growth  of  about  67,000  in  eighty  years  ; 
and  what  is  more  remarkable,  in  the  last  ten  years  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  Evangelical  ordained  ministers  has  been  22,261.     Our 
Sunday-schools  grew  from  an  enrolled  scholarship  of  570,000  in 
1830  to  6,580,000  in  1880 — a  growth  of  nearly  6,000,000  in  fifty 
years.  Let  me  go  a  little  further,  for  after  all  the  true  test  of  Christian 
success  lies  in  the  direction  of  converted  men.     In  1800,  in  all 
Evangelical  denominations  in  our  countr}^,  there  were   364,872 
members,  and  in  1880  there  were   10,065,963 — a  net  increase  in 
those  eighty  years  of  9,701,091.     (Applause.)     The  number  of 
Evangelical  societies  in  1800  was  one  for  every  1,740  inhabitants; 
in  1880  there  was  one  society  for  every  520  inhabitants.     Again, 
in  iSoo  wc  had  one  ordained  minister  for  every  2,000  inhabitants, 
and  in  18S0  wc  had  one  for  every  717  inhabitants.       In  1800  we 
had  one  communicant  to  every  fifteen  of  the  population ;  in  1880 
we  have  one  communicant  in  Evangelical  churches  for  every  five 
of  the  population.     While  our  population  has  increased  during 
these  eighty  years  about  tenfold,  the  number  of  communicants 
has  increased  almost  twcnty-cight-fold.     During  these  last  thirty 
years  of  intense  struggle  between  free  thought  and  Christianity  the 
growth   in   the   number  of  communicants   has  been  6,535,985. 
These  are  some  of  the  figures  that  will  sen-e  to  illustrate  to  you, 
brethren,  that,  to  borrow  Milton's  thought,  "  If  truth  has  an  open 
field  and  freedom,  we  need  fear  nothing  from  error."   (Applause.) 
Then  there  is  one  other  line  of  comparison  to  which  I  may  refer. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  Christian  history  it  is  commonly 
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estimated  that  there  were  about  500,000  adherents  to  the  Christian 
faith ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  about  2,000,000 ;  at 
the  end  of  the  third,  5,000,000 ;  at  the  end  of  the  fourth, 
10,000,000  ;  at  the  end  of  the  fifth,  15,000,000 ;  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth,  20,000,000;  at  the  end  of  the  seventh,  25,000,000;  at  the 
end  of  the  eight,  30,000,000.  Now  the  number  of  enrolled  com- 
municants in  the  United  States  in  eighty  years,  from  1800  to  1880, 
bas  increased  9,700,000,  or  nearly  as  many  as  the  number  of 
adherents  to  Christianity  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Those  adherents  were  not  all  professed  Christians 
or  enrolled  members  of  the  churches.  If  we  should  speak 
simply  of  "  adherents,"  the  United  States  present  an  increase  of 
35,230,000 — more  than  the  entire  Christian  body  at  the  end  of 
the  eighth  century.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  augmentation  of 
our  missions,  our  Christian  education,  our  colleges,  universities, 
and  theological  schools,  and  of  the  great  mass  of  Christian  litera- 
ture that  has  accumulated  for  the  coming  centuries.  I  should 
like  to  speak  of  the  missionary  contributions  that  have  gone  out 
from  our  land  for  planting  Christian  life  among  the  heathen,  but 
time  fails  me. 

I  come  to-day  practically  as  a  representative  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society.  Since  1826  that  society  has  borne 
an  honourable  share  in  the  great  work  to  which  I  have 
referred.  In  1826  our  nation  was  just  beginning  to  cross  the 
Appalachian  mountains,  and  our  fathers  felt  that  we  must  organize 
institutions  to  follow  the  advancing  wave  of  population  that  was 
just  beginning  to  set  strongly  towards  the  vast  west.  Little 
societies,  local  in  their  character,  were  merged  at  length  into  a 
national  society,  to  serve  not  the  Congregational  body  alone, 
but  the  Presbyterian,  the  Associate  Reformed,  and  the  Dutch 
Reformed.  These  denominations  worked  together  harmoniously 
for  some  years,  but  gradually  our  Associate  Reformed  brethren, 
the  Dutch  Reformed,  and  the  Presbyterians  thought  best  to 
withdraw,  that  they  might  prosecute  their  own  denominational 
work,  leaving  the  society  under  the  management  of  Congrega- 
tionalists.  It  is  now  administered  by  Congregationalists  and 
supported  by  Congregationalists,  but  it  is  administered  '  in  the 
broad  spirit  that  has  ever  characterized  its  history.  Let  me  say 
something  of  its  work.  In  southern  New  England  the  society 
has  fostered  nearly  half  the  Congregational  churches,  and  in 
northern  New  England  nearly  three-fourths.  Twenty-six  years 
ago  an  eminent  Presbyterian  minister  said  that  six  hundred  of 
the  churches  in  Central  and  Western  New  York  had  been  planted 
or  fostered  by  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.  In 
Ohio  nearly  all  the  250  Presbjterian  churches  which  had 
been  planted  before  the  separation  had  been  fostered  by  the 
society;  and  of  the  212  Congregational  churches  in  that  State 
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at  the  present  time,  there  is  scarcely  one  which  did  not  owe  its 
life  to  the  society.  Of  the  250  Congregational  churches  in 
Michigan,  all  but  twelve  acknowledge  the  same  indebtedness. 
In  1829  the  Illinois  band,  as  it  was  called,  entered  that  State, 
and  in  1833  the  first  missionary  (still  lining  and  preaching) 
gathered  the  first  church  in  the  then  military  station,  but  now  vast 
city  of  Chicago,  and  to-day  more  than  400  churches  exist  as 
monuments  of  the  work  of  the  society  in  that  State.  We  entered 
Wisconsin  in  1835,  and  of  the  250  Congregational  churches  in 
that  State  there  is  scarcely  one  which  was  not  indebted  to  this 
society  for  its  birth  and  culture.  We  entered  Iowa  in  1836,  and 
70  Presb>terian  churches,  and  all  save  ten  of  its  234  Congre- 
gational churches,  owe  their  origin  to  this  society.  In  Minnesota, 
of  the  140  Congregational  churches,  all  but  one  were  gathered  by 
the  society.  In  Kansas,  which  we  entered  in  1854,  every  one  I 
think  owes  its  existence  to  our  organization ;  while  in  Nebraska,, 
which  we  entered  in  1856,  150  congregations  have  been  similarly 
gathered.  Going  to  the  Pacific  coast,  of  the  100  noble  churches 
of  our  denomination  and  faith,  every  one  owes  its  existence  to 
this  society.  To  go  back  no  further  than  twenty  years,  the 
society  has  organized  1,500  Congregational  churches  in  the  vast 
West  (Applause.)  We  are  organizing  them  now  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  a  hundred  a  year,  and  we  are  building  Congregational 
churches,  through  the  labours  of  this  society,  and  its  sister  the 
Congregational  Union,  at  nearly  the  same  rate. 

Brethren,  we  have  a  future  before  us.  You  may  some- 
times look  sadly  or  doubtfully  on  the  question  of  the  church 
of  the  future ;  wc  have  no  doubt  about  the  church  of  the 
future  on  our  side.  (Applause.)  Our  society  has  gone  on 
carrying  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  this  missionar)-  way  to  ever)*  State 
and  organized  territory  with  one  exception — that  is  Alaska — and 
we  mean  to  be  there  pretty  soon  seeking  the  seals  of  our  ministr\'. 
We  mean  to  carry  the  Gospel  into  every  one  of  the  States  and 
territories,  and  wherever  there  is  a  lost  sinner  uncared  for  we  mean 
to  shepherd  him  and  fold  him  in  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord.  More 
than  300,000  souls  have  been  gathered  into  these  missionary 
churches,  more  than  2,000,000  children  have  been  taught  in 
Sunday-schools  under  the  care  of  the  missionaries  of  our  society. 
We  have  sent  out  a  class  of  missionaries  who  have  laid  the 
foundation  not  merely  of  churches  but  of  Christian  common- 
wealths. These  arc  growing  into  great  empires  upon  the  stable 
foundations  of  true  Christian  righteousness  and  public  and  private 
morality.  When  our  band  went  into  Iowa  it  was  an  open  prairie  ; 
and  few  of  you  know  anything  of  the  hardships  which  they 
endured.  I  remember  old  Father  Turner  standing  up  amidst  his 
missionary  brethren,  and  speaking  of  the  hardships  and  labours  of 
the  early  time,  saying  with  trembling  voice,  "Brethren,  when  I  think 
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of  all  that  I  have  been  through,  and  all  that  my  Lord  has  given  to 
me,  I  would  go  back  and  take  it  all  over  again — I  would  be  a  home 
missionary  and  endure  all  the  hardships  of  home  missionary  life 
rather  than  be  one  of  those  millionaires  down  in  New  York." 
(Applause.)  That  Iowa  band,  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  in  num- 
ber, created  a  commonwealth  in  that  State,  nearly  half  as  large  as 
all  this  British  home  empire,  which  has  stood  at  the  forefront  in  all 
great  conflicts  for  Christ's  kingdom.  They  had  hardly  landed  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Mississippi  before  they  were  gathering  incipient 
churches  and  planting  colleges.  You  have  heard  our  brother 
Butterfield  from  Michigan ;  it  was  out  of  the  home  missionary 
circle  that  the  college  over  which  he  presides  with  so  much 
dignity  grew.  I  could  tell  you  a  similar  tale  with  regard  to  other 
States.  There  is  scarcely  a  college  or  Christian  university  con- 
nected with  our  Congregational  work,  from  the  Alleghanies  to 
the  Pacific,  which  has  not  grown  up  out  of  the  consecrated  gifts, 
the  prayers,  the  wise  counsels,  and  the  co-ordinate  work  of  the 
Christian  men  who  were  sent  out  under  the  commission  of  this 
society  to  change  that  vast  region  from  a  wilderness  into  a  beautful 
portion  of  the  heritage  of  God.  From  the  Appalachian  chain, 
where  our  work  in  the  west  began,  to  the  Pacific  shore  there  are 
square  miles  enough  to  make  twelve  empires  of  France.  M'hen 
this  centur}'  opened  there  were  less  than  200  churches  from  the 
Alleghanies  to  the  Pacific ;  ten  years  ago  there  were  37,855 
Protestant  churches.  Now,  my  dear  friends,  what  of  the  future  ? 
AVe  have  seen  a  few  drops  before  the  coming  shower.  We  have 
just  entered  upon  the  "ante-initial"  stage  of  our  great  work. 
(Applause.)  I  lately  took  uj)  your  Encyclopedia  Britaunica^ 
and  I  read  with  amazement  the  statement  that,  considering  all 
the  factors  entering  into  the  question  of  multiplied  i)opulation, 
in  400  years  the  population  of  America  is  likely  to  be  three 
billion  six  hundred  million.  (Laughter.)  I  knew  you  would 
laugh  ;  I  did.  (Laughter.)  But,  looking  over  the  matter  again, 
1  found  that,  according  to  physical  geography,  there  arc  more 
arable  acres  capable  of  supporting  a  dense  population  within  the 
American  continent  than  in  all  the  earth  besides.  That  is  not 
a  theory;  that  is  an  ascertained  fact;  and,  looking  at  that 
fact,  I  gradually  came  to  believe  that  even  a  British  author, 
writing  on  America  for  a  British  public,  might  be  willing,  in 
making  such  a  statement,  to  confront  the  incredulity  of  his 
own  countrymen.  Now  let  us  discount  that  by  50  per  cent. 
You  know  that  Americans  are  always  taking  down  your  English 
statements.  (Laughter.)  We  go  on  believing  them  just  as  far  as 
we  can.  Make  it  eighteen  hundred  millions  if  you  will.  What 
have  you  then?  A  population  greater  than  that  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  globe  to-day.  Let  us  take  one  state — Texas. 
It  does  not  look  very  large  upon  the  map ;  but  you  could  put  the 
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entire  United  Kingdom  inside  that  State,  then  put  the  same 
amount  of  territory  alongside  it,  and  still  a  quarter  more.  You 
can  put  the  whole  of  France  inside  the  States  of  California  and 
Oregon,  and  then  have  room  for  Ireland.  Now,  when  we  think 
of  what  England  is,  and  what  her  grand  history  in  the  past  has 
been  ;  when  we  think  of  what  France  has  been,  electric  with  the 
kindling  ideas  and  sentiments  by  which  she  has  reached  into  the 
hearts  of  the  human  race  everywhere ;  when  we  think  of  the 
wonderful  ])lace  which  these  two  great  nations  have  had  in 
history,  somehow  or  other  an  impression  of  physical  vastness 
comes  over  us,  and  yet  we  could  put  them  almost  once  and  again, 
into  those  three  States.  So  far  as  their  physical  area  is  concerned, 
those  little  States  might  be  torn  from  our  national  garment  and 
hardly  make  a  fray  on  the  hem.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  Look 
at  Texas,  again  ;  )hdu  might  drop  France  into  it,  and  not  make  a 
ripple  on  the  margin.  Put  a  population  as  dense  as  France  into 
the  State  of  Texas— a  State  that  has  a  more  rich  and  prolific  soil, 
a  more  sweet  and  beautiful  sky,  a  more  genial  atmosphere — 
put  a  population  like  that  into  Texas,  and  you  would  not 
half  fill  it.  Well,  we,  as  American  Christians,  are  obliged 
to  consider  what  is  coming  to'  us ;  we  are  called  on  to  gird 
up  the  loins  of  our  mind,  and  to  gather  to  ourselves  ever}* 
increment  of  strength  from  every  quarter.  You  send  us  half  a 
million  emigrants  this  present  year.  They  are  your  sons  and 
daughters — they  are  not  the  old  men ;  they  are  young  men  and 
come  to  us  with  the  tread  of  giants  to  hew  out  a  fortune — not  to 
be  subdued,  but  to  subdue  ;  they  have  come  with  the  might  and 
purpose  of  a  great  manhood  in  them,  and  we  welcome  their 
coming.  We  sometimes  speak  of  the  continent  as  being  settled. 
A\'hy,  you  might  sweep  the  entire  population  of  the  Union  into 
Texas,  and  you  would  not  have  a  i)opulation  as  dense  as  that  of 
France.     (Hear,  hear.) 

What  will  be  the  future  of  this  mighty  empire  ?  Look  at 
it  in  the  light  of  past  history.  The  human  race  was  bom  on 
the  i^lains  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  population  moved  eastward 
and  we>i\vard  in  two  divergent  streams.  It  moved  westward 
across  the  luixine,  swelling  in  successive  waves  over  Europe,  till 
it  came,  fronting  t!ie  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  a  pause.  England, 
Ireland,  France,  and  other  nations  seemed  to  be  crowded,  but 
Providence  opened  an  outlet,  and  wave  after  wave  of  human 
beings  has  boon  pouring  from  Europe  upon  our  shores.  But  how 
al'iout  the  other  stream  that  moved  eastward?  It  went  into 
Hindostan  and  into  China  till  it  also  reached  the  margin  of  the 
ocean.  China  became  solid  at  the  rim,  and  there  the  people  are 
looking  wistfully  across  the  Pacinc  Sex  When  the  trade  winds 
blow,  vou  can  set  sail  and  make  a  straii^ht  vova-jje  from  Shana:hai 
to  San  Francisco.     Alrcadv  lines  of  steamers  owned  and  manned 
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by  Chinamen  are  navigating  the  Pacific  Ocean.    At  some  moment, 
in  God*s  Providence,  the  thought  may  seize  upon   China  that 
America  lies  open  to  her,  a  land  that  is  rollicking  with  harvests, 
bursting  with  mines  of  prolific  wealth.     With  poverty  and  star- 
vation behind  them,  and  everything  that  human  hearts  can  crave 
before  them,  is  there  any  doubt  what  the  result  will  be  ?    That 
brimming  goblet  of  humanity,  China,   might  spill  a  hundred 
millions  of  her  people  into  the  bosom  of  America  without  so 
much  as  knowing  it.     (Laughter. )     This  may  be  pleasant  to  you, 
but  it  is  fearfully  solemn  to  us.     The  question  with  us  is  whether 
we  can  so  purify  and  sanctify  our  own  people,  and  this  foreign 
migration  that  comes  rolling  in  upon  us  from  the  East  and  the 
West,  that  we  may  be  able  also  to  deal  with  the  flood  of  human 
life  that  threatens  to  come  upon  us  from  the  other  side.     Can  we 
carry   our  Christian  institutions  so  high  that  they  shall  not  be 
submerged  by  that  inundating  flood  of  heathenism  and  impure 
life  ?    It  may  be  easy  for  you,  living  in  these  blessed  homes  of 
old  England,  to  smile  as  you  look  upon  your  sons  and  daughters 
with  an  assurance  of  sweet  security ;  but  when  I  look  into  the 
face  of  my  son  or  my  daughter  I  ask  myself.  What  is  this  America 
of  the  future  to  be,  unless  this  Divine  life  that  we  are  cherishing 
and  seeking  to  spread  shall  have  free  course  and  be  glorified  in 
the  land  ?    Let  us  not  mistake ;  wc  have  sad  things  before  us  in 
the  struggle  still.    I  once  met  amidst  a  western  prairie  a  train 
with  700  Mormon  emigrants.     I  spoke  to  one  of  them,  a  man 
apparently  of  ordinary  intelligence,  who  had  been  born  within  the 
sound  of  Bow  bells ;  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  never  heard, 
till  it  came  to  him  on  the  lips  of  a  Mormon  missionary,  that  "  God 
so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  on  Him  might  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life."     By  the  charm  of  that  utterance  which  was  thus 
brought  to  him  as  a  distinctively  Mormon  doctrine  he  had  been 
led  into  the  system  itself  so  fearfully  degrading  as  a  whole  and 
so  fatally   destructive   in   the   end.       That  was  no  single  case. 
This  Mormon   question   is    coming  before    us    with  increasing 
pressure  every  year.     Our  late   Secretary  of  State,   ]\Ir.  Evarts, 
issued  a  note  to  the  foreign  Powers  asking  their  help  to  stay 
the  work  of  propagandism  that  was  yielding  to  us  its  destruc- 
tive and  fatal  results;   men    and    women    seduced   from   their 
homes    under   false    pretences,    with    a    free   passage  given  to 
them,  and  planted  in   Mormon   lands,    Utah,    Idaho,   Nevada, 
Montana,  Arizona,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  rulers  of 
the    church,    that   they   may    be    throughly    enslaved   to    that 
superstitious  system.     France  and  Germany  have  answered  that 
appeal  in  a  way  that  England  has  not.     There  may  be  reasons  in 
the  Government  of  England  which  forbid  such  interposition.    No 
more  may  Mormon  missionaries  traverse  France  or  Germany  to 
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beguile  the  poor  unstable  souls  there  and  lead  them  to  a  degrada- 
tion whose  depths  of  infamy  no  language  can  tell ;  but  in  Eng- 
land, Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  those  missionaries  have  free 
course  to  do  as  they  will,  and  we  are  receiving  from  you  these  con- 
tributions to  our  national  demoralization.  For  the  great  strife  of 
the  future  is  to  be  with  that  mighty  system  of  Mormonism  which 
is  entrenching  itself  in  the  great  territories  that  lie  contiguous 
to  Utah.  It  is  a  strife  that,  unless  speedily  settled,  will  be  more 
fearful  to  us  as  a  nation  perhaps  than  the  strife  of  the  past  through 
which  we  have  happily  emerged.  If  you  may  not  by  law,  will  you 
help  us  by  Christian  effort  ?  (Applause.)  In  your  churches, 
your  villages,  your  communities,  will  you  meet  these  Mormon 
missionaries  with  such  universal  ministration  of  the  Gospel  as 
will  deprive  them,  at  least,  of  the  beautiful  charm  to  which  that 
man  had  yielded,  and  which  he  repeated  so  trustfully  to  me  ?  In 
the  great  future  we  wish  to  strike  hands  with  you,  brethren,  for 
the  conversion  of  nations,  and  we  ask  you  in  some  effective  way, 
in  prayer  and  sympathy  and  spiritual  service  so  to  strike  hands 
with  us  as  to  make  the  great  nation  which  rises  in  thought  before 
us  what  you  and  we  would  have  it  to  be,  the  throne  of  Jesus  the 
Lord.     (Loud  applause.) 

Rev.  James  Morison,D.D.  (Glasgow),  said:  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales, — 
It  is  with  great  cordiality  that  the  Evangelical  Union  of  Scotkind 
begs  to  present,  on  this  Jubilee  occasion,  its  congratulations  to 
the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales.  We  rejoice  ia 
your  joy.  We  rejoice  that  your  spiritual  vitality  has  been  such 
during  the  fifty  years  of  your  ecclesiastical  federation,  that  to-day, 
instead  of  indications  of  decadence,  there  are  on  every  hand 
evidences  either  of  self-perpetuating  juvencscence  or  of  re-juven- 
esccnce  with  all  its  lively  hopes  and  vigorous  pulsations.  The 
freedom  of  inquiry  and  of  action  which  is  to  such  a  marked  extent 
the  characteristic  of  your  churches  and  your  ministers  seems  to 
agree  with  spiritual  health.  Free  air  everywhere  is  salubrious. 
It  is  the  stagnant  stifling  atmosphere  that  becomes  transformed 
into  thunder,  lightning,  and  tempest.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentle- 
men, you  seem  to  me  to  have  a  distinctive  function  to  discharge 
among  the  churches  of  the  land.  It  is  your  mission,  or  at  all 
events  an  important  part  of  it,  divinely  conferred,  to  work  out  in 
the  inward  life  of  your  congregations,  the  idea  of  complete 
religious  liberty  in  its  harmony  with  complete  and  unreserved 
loyalty  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  one  and  only  Mediator 
and  the  one  and  only  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  This 
conciliation,  in  your  congregational  life,  of  the  fulness  of  liberty 
and  the  fulness  of  loyalty,  makes  all  the  other  churches  of  the 
land  your  conscious  or  unconscious  debtors.    We  of  the  little 
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Stoup  of  K  U.  Churches  share  the  blessing  conferred.  In 
Another — a  literary  respect — we  owe  much  to  you.  At  a  very 
^arly  period  in  our  theological  movement,  Gilbert^s  Congregational 
l^ecture  rendered  us  important  service.  We  placed  it  beside 
Anselm's  Cur  Deus  Homo — "  WTiy  a  God-man?" — recognizing  in 
both  the  books,  but  especially  in  Gilbert's,  an  indication  of  a 
Vein  of  gold,  which,  the  more  it  is  discriminatively  worked  the 
more  will  it  contribute  to  the  enrichment  both  of  theology  and 
teligious  life.  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  geological  volume  was  likewise 
of  much  service  to  us,  not  indeed  as  a  door  that  opened  at 
once  into  a  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  but  as  an  invaluable  step  lying  somewhere  at  the  base 
of  a  winding  flight  of  stairs  that  lead  up  into  a  spacious  area 
of  thought,  in  which  we  need  have  no  geological  difficulty  at 
all,  so  far  as  theology  and  so  far  as  the  Bible  is  concerned.  We 
derived  much  benefit  likewise  from  the  singularly  perspicuous 
lectures  of  Dr.  G.  Payne,  of  Exeter — a  name  high,  I  presume,  on 
the  roll  of  your  theological  worthies.  Sir,  not  only  were  we  helped 
by  his  lectures,  some  of  us  were  cheered  by  his  letters.  Later  on 
at  a  time  that  was  critical  to  us,  in  consequence  of  a  powerful 
polemic  on  the  part  of  a  very  formidable  controvertist,  who  was 
however  as  fair  and  honourable  as  he  was  formidable,  we  were  not 
left  without  encouragement  from  >vithin  your  circle,  the  home  of 
the  free  and  the  liberal.  Your  Patriot  newspaper  cheered  us  in  a 
tone  and  with  an  emphasis  that  sent  a  thrill  into  our  hearts  ; 
while,  as  regarded  my  own  individual  feelings,  I  hoj)e  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  saying  that  the  broad  regis  of  the  late  Mr.  Binncy's 
large-hearted  sympathy  was  lifted  up  so  promptly  and  was  held  up 
so  steadfastly,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  taken  under  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  in  a  very  sultry  land.  Mr.  Binney  and  others  of  your 
fathers  have  passed  away.  But  their  works  follow  on,  and  have 
not  yet  reached  their  consummation.  No  doubt  many  currents  of 
influence,  that  were  responsive  to  their  touch,  continue  to  pene- 
trate society  hither  and  thither,  and  to  bear  about  from  person  to 
person  and  from  church  to  church  the  modifications  that  were  due 
to  their  presence  and  activity.  "  No  one  of  us,"  says  St.  Paul  to 
his  fellow-Christians  in  Rome — "  no  one  of  us — liveth  to  himself, 
or  dieth  to  himself."  The  aims  of  believers  in  Christ  go 
beyond  themselves  and  ascend.  No  good  man,  no  true  disciple 
of  Him  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, 
could  have  his  aims  terminating  in  himself.  No  man  has  a  right 
to  make  himself  his  own  end.  Hence  this  joyous  Jubilee  is 
nothing  like  the  end  at  which  you  aim.  The  federation  of  your 
churches  and  the  organization  of  your  Union  are  not  the  ends 
at  which  you  aim.  They  are  but  means  to  ends  higher  and  grander. 
Your  very  religious  and  political  freedom,  for  which  you  contend 
with  such  righteous  zeal,  and  for  which  your  sires  in  former  times 
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SO  heroically  suffered,  is  but  a  means  to  the  end  The  Bible  is 
not  the  end ;  it,  too,  is  but  a  means  to  the  end  Theology  is  not 
the  end ;  it,  likewise,  is  but  a  means  to  the  end  The  very  work 
of  Christ  itself,  which  He  accomplished  in  our  nature  and  in 
our  room,  is  not  ultimate.  It  is  still  but  a  means  to  an 
end,  and  would  be  utterly  meaningless  if  this  end  were  not 
beyond  itself.  It  is  when  our  thoughts  reach  the  idea  of  good- 
ness  in  its  highest  moral  acceptation,  that  we  lay  our  first 
on  the  grand  spiral  of  human  ends  and  aims.  "  This  is  the  will 
of  God,  even  our  sanctification."  Our  next  footstep  on  the  spii 
takes  us  up  to  the  idea  of  human  weal,  inward,  outward,  in  th< 
home,  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  city,  in  the  State,  for  etemit 
as  for  time.  "  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved.".  All  that  H< 
did  and  does,  all  that  He  gave  and  gives — He  did,  He  does,  H< 
gave,  He  gives,  "  that  the  world  should  not  perish  but  have  evei — => 
lasting  life."  And  yet  we  can  ascend  higher  in  our  ends  anc=d 
aims.  We  can  rise  beyond  ourselves  altogether,  and  seek  thi 
satisfaction  of  the  heart  of  our  Saviour.  "  To  us  to  live  "  may 
**  Christ."  And  when  we  take  the  final  step  possible  to  us  in 
ascending  direction,  it  is  our  end  of  ends,  and  aim  of  aims,  tha— ^t 
God,  even  our  God,  the  God  of  grace  and  glory,  may  be  all,  anc 
all  and  in  all.     (Applause.) 

The    benediction    was    then  pronounced  and  the  Sessioi 
terminated. 


EVENING    SESSION. 

The  Free  Trade  Hall  was  again  filled  at  the  Evening  Sessior'"^^ 
which,  like  that  of  the  Morning,  was  devoted  to  the  subject 
Foreign  Missions. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Hugh  Mason,  Esq.,  M.P. 
hymn  having  been  sung,  prayer  was   offered  by  the   Rev. 
Knaggs,  of  Stratford,  London. 

The  Chairman,  who  was  cordially  received,  said :  Interestinj 
and  important  as  the  proceedings  of  this  great  Jubilee  have  been 
and  varied  as  they  have  been,   I  think  the  programme  of 
Jubilee  would  have  been  a  very  incomplete  thing  if  the  subject 
Christian  Missions  to  the  heathen  had  not  been  put  in  a  prominent::^ 
place.     (Cheers.)     I  am  quite  aware  that  we  are  not  assembled 
here  to-night  to  discuss  the  policy  of  Christian  Missions.     The- 
Christian  churches  of  the    country   have   debated    that   policy 
and  adoi)ted  it  long  ago.     Every  religious  denomination  of  any 
size  in  this  country  has  its  mission  to  the  heathen,  and,  indeed,  I 
may  say  that  every  irreligious  organization  in  the  country  has  its 
propaganda  throughout  the  world.     I  am  quite  aware,  my  friends^ 
that  the  first  and  principal  object  of  missionary  enterprise  is  the 
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ronversion  to  Christianity  of  the  heathen  in  various  parts  of  the 
rorld.  I  am  afraid  that  no  branch  of  the  Christian  church,  how- 
ler enterprising  it  may  have  been  in  the  past,  however  earnest 
.nd  however  devoted,  has  yet  risen  to  the  full  measure  of  its 
ibligations  in  regard  to  the  duty  incumbent  upon  it  of  spreading 
he  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ  throughout  the  heathen  world. 
Jut  I  leave  that  all-important  branch  of  the  subject  to  the  dis- 
Lnguished  men  who  have  honoured  this  meeting  to-night  with  their 
presence,  and  who  are  so  well  able  to  vindicate  the  action  of  the 
ocieties  with  which  they  are  connected,  and  to  appeal  to  you  for 
our  enlarged  support  in  the  future.  Now,  as  a  commercial  man,  I 
ike  to  dwell,  under  present  circumstances,  at  all  events,  upon 
rhat  I  may  call  the  subordinate  branches  of  this  great  question, 
.nd  the  subordinate  advantages  which  come  upon  those  who 
engage  in  this  great  and  glorious  work.  Standing  in  this  great 
:ommercial  city  of  Manchester,  which  sends  its  productions  to 
svery  part  of  the  globe,  not  only  to  the  civilized  parts,  but  to  the 
incivilized  parts,  and  to  the  un-Christian  parts,  I  think  I  may 
irenture,  without  bringing  any  undignified  consideration,  or 
reflections  before  you,  to  appeal  to  commercial  men  to  stand  up 
for  Christian  missions  even  upon  subordinate  grounds.  I  look, 
upon  the  Christian  missionary  as  the  pioneer  of  discovery.  I 
look  upon  the  Christian  missionary  as  the  pioneer  of  commercial 
enterprise,  and  many  a  market  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe  would 
have  been  closed  for  years  and  years  to  the  introduction  of  the 
manufactures  of  Lancashire  if  it  had  not  been  that  devoted 
missionaries  had  first  led  the  way  in  an  attemjn  to  raise  the  heathen 
in  the  scale,  not  only  of  Christian  position,  but  of  social  position. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  think  that  commercial  men  are  bound  to  support 
the  missionary  societies  very  much  more  nobly  than  they  have 
done,  and  that  the  obligation  rests  upon  them  as  commercial  men 
even  as  much  as  it  rests  upon  them  as  Christian  men  to  be  more 
munificent  and  more  liberal  in  their  contributions  in  the  future 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  And  if  we  look  at  the  result 
of  Christian  missions  in  another  subordinate  aspect,  may  I  not 
remind  you  that  some  of  the  most  interesting  hooks  of  travel 
which  have  ever  been  published,  and  which  we  like  to  jjlace  in 
our  libraries  for  ourselves  and  our  families,  would  never  have 
been  written  if  the  Christian  missionary  had  not  gone  out  to  survey 
fresh  scenes,  to  discover  new  lands,  and  to  make  acquaintance 
with  strange  people,  and  that  our  libraries  have  been  enriched  by 
their  contributions  in  a  way  they  could  not  possibly  have  been 
but  for  Christian  missionaries  ?  And  then  I  stand  here  as  a 
Nonconformist — (cheers) — as  an  earnest  advocate  of  religious 
equality,  and  I  do  not  know  any  organization  which  has  tended 
more  to  break  down  those  exclusive  barriers  which  separate 
various  bodies  of  Christians  in  this  country  than  the  freedom  with 
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which  they  associate  in  their  various  fields  of  labour,  and  where 
they  are  all  upon  one  level  as  regards  State  patronage  and  State 
support.  And  that  broad  platform  which  has  been  raised  by  all 
the  religious  denominations  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and 
which  has  been  the  means  of  creating  in  the  minds  of  those  who, 
if  they  had  been  in  the  old  country  here,  might  not  have  been  so 
friendly  with  one  another — indeed,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible 
that  peoi)le  can  be  very  friendly  one  with  another  when  the  badge 
of  inferiority  is  placed  upon  some  of  their  shoulders — (applause) — 
I  say  the  feeling  thus  created  has  reacted  upon  us  in  the  old  countr)% 
and  has  tended,  in  my  opinion,  in  no  slight  degree  to  break  down 
those  unfortunate  and  most  miserable  obstacles  which  tend  to 
keep  Christian  people  aloof  in  our  land.  (Applause.)  And  then 
I  look  upon  our  various  religious  associations  here,  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  proportion  to  their  missionar)" 
spirit,  their  missionary  zeal,  their  missionary  munificence,  and 
their  missionary  enterprise,  has  been  the  increase  in  their  own 
work  here,  and  in  proportion  has  brought  down  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  their  work  at  home.  (Applause.)  I  do  earnestly  hope 
that  the  result  of  this  great  meeting  to-night  may  have  the  effect 
which  I  for  one  earnestly  pray  that  it  may  have — ^and  which 
indeed  you  all  pray  that  it  may  have — that  our  liberality  may  be 
enlarged,  that  our  desire  for  missionary  work  may  be  intensified, 
and  that  the  glory  and  the  work  of  our  great  Master  may  receive 
an  impetus  from  our  assembly  here  which  will  endure  to  future 
ages  throughout  the  world.     (Loud  applause.) 

Rev.  J.  Burton  (Toronto)  said  :  There  are  a  few  things  that 
I  wish  especially  to  say  to  my  British  brethren.  I  would  speak 
a  word  for  our  Congregationalism  in  that  ofttimes  forgotten  place 
called  Canada.  I  acknowledge  that,  judged  by  visible  results ' 
to-day,  the  work  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  Canada  does 
not  bulk  so  very  largely.  We  are  small  among  the  princes  of 
Judah  ;  but  Congregationalism,  in  the  days  past  in  that  little, 
large  colony  of  yours,  aided  in  establishing  north  of  the  American 
boundary  line  freedom  of  Christianity  without  that  curse  of 
inferiority,  to  which  your  chairman  referred,  which  is  found  under 
the  shadow  of  an  Established  Church.  More  than  that  Congre- 
gationalism has  in  Canada  permeated  other  bodies,  and  we  have 
suffered  there  the  fate  of  all  true  reformers.  We  sowed  the  truth 
there,  not  organization ;  and  the  truth  has  been  reaped.  W^e  have 
laboured ;  other  men  have  entered  into  those  labours.  As 
organizations  we  have  to  a  great  extent  suffered  diminution,  but 
the  truth  has  gone  on,  and  is  going  on  still.  But  we  believe  that 
now  we  are  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  that  almost 
unknown  land,  and  that  there  is  still  a  function  and  a  work  for  us 
to  do.     There  is  a  boundless  region  opening  up  in  what  we  call 
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our  North-west  Territory,  once  the  district  of  the  Hudson  Bay. 
May  I  ask  you  in  imagination  to  journey  2,000  miles  inland  till 
you  stand  on  the  border  of  Manitoba,  which  in  its  own  extent  is 
equal  to  the  British  Isles ;  but  beyond  Manitoba,  in  land  which 
has  not  been  surveyed,  which  is  now  being  only  explored,  north 
of  the  Forty-ninth  Parallel,  as  far  north  as  John  o'  Groat's  Land, 
stretches  out  a  territory  the  richness  and  the  capacity  of  which  we 
have  as  yet  only  got  a  glimpse  of.  Great  Britain,  I  believe,  contains, 
in  round  numbers,  78  million  acres,  but  the  territory  I  am  now 
alluding  to  contains  200  million  acres,  half  of  which  is  fit  to 
produce  wheat  You  ask,  "How do  we  know?"  You  know  wheat  is 
a  grass.  There  are  certain  grasses  which  require  the  same  con- 
ditions of  life  that  wheat  does.  Around  Toronto  is  a  wheat- 
producing  country,  and  out  of  300  species  of  plants  and  mosses  that 
grow  there,  280  have  been  found  along  the  valleys  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan, the  Peace  River,  and  the  A^inboyn.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  80  million  acres  of  wheat-growing  land  have  been  already 
explored.  That  is  your  heritage  as  well  as  ours.  Friends,  there  is 
a  future.  (Cheers.)  Papal  Rome  toils  for  the  ages,  and  she  is  to-day 
reaping  the  fruit  in  outward  prosperity.  In  Quebec,  for  example, 
what  did  she  toil  for  ?  When  first  American  enterprise  spanned 
the  broad  American  continent,  a  map  of  the  projected  line  of  rail- 
way was  before  the  Roman  Curia,  places  of  prospective  importance 
were  marked  out,  and,  though  this  generation  may  pass  away 
before  the  full  intent  is  seen,  there  are  watchful  eyes  and  eager 
hands  ready  at  the  proper  time  to  grasp  the  prize.  The  same 
thing  has  been  done  in  a  measure  along  the  line  of  our  own 
Canadian  Pacific  May  we  not  learn  a  lesson  from  this  ?  We 
rejoice  to-day  in  a  liberty,  not  altogether  complete  in  this  old  land, 
but  growing  so  every  day,  a  liberty  which  is  due  to  those  that 
have  gone  before.  Are  we  to  enjoy  the  heritage  of  the  past  and 
leave  nothing  for  our  sons  in  future  days  to  rise  and  call  us 
blessed  for  ?  Believe  me,  friends,  there  is  a  work  and  a  toil  for  us 
in  that  new  land.  Do  I  not  speak  to  British  hearts  ?  We  must 
be  free,  not  only  politically,  but  religiously — free  or  die, 

That  speak  the  toncue  that  Shakespeare  spake, 
The  faith  and  mords  hold  that  Milton  held. 

So  said  the  men  prelatic  England  expelled  from  her  shores  in  days 
past,  and  who  founded  a  greater  Britain  in  what  was  then  a 
wilderness.  The  streams  of  emigration  that  drain  many  lands  are 
poured  upon  American  shores,  and  are  being  moulded  to-day  in  an 
Anglo-Saxon  mould.  Brethren,  another  such  wilderness  is  now 
opening  up  in  the  interior  of  the  continent  of  what  is  virgin  soil. 
Do  not  repeat  the  mistake  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  misunder- 
stand even  to  severance  your  colonies  that  are  now  loyal  to  the 
core,  and  yet  can  go  if  you  say  decidedly,  "  Go."    You  have  or 
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ou^ht  to  have  in  your  Colonial  possessions  a  work  for  the  futnre^ 
which  future  is  given  to  those  who  in  patience  and  £uth  work, 
looking  for  the  result  May  I  indulge  a  vision  of  that  future  ? 
Already  on  British  territory  a  double  iron  thread  is  being  spun 
across  the  broad  continent,  soon  to  be  worn  bright  by  the  traffic 
which  it  invites ;  stream  after  stream  of  willing  hearts  and  busy 
hands  will  pour  upon  those  plains  where  now  the  trapper  sets  his 
snare  and  the  wild  Indian  shrieks  his  cry.  Yes,  in  lonely  vales- 
and  on  prairie  steppes,  where  now  the  roaring  torrent  rushes 
madly,  peaceful  farms  and  homes  will  rise  where  Anglo-Saxon 
speech  will  recount  the  memory  of  the  past ;  the  hum  of  industry 
and  the  stir  of  commerce  will  be  found  in  cities  that  in  friendly 
rivalry  will  emulate  that  in  which  we  are  now  assembled.  Is  that 
stream  of  religious  life  which  has  preserved  England  from  religious 
stagnation  to  act  its  part  in  making  that  wilderness  bloom  and 
blossom  ?  It  is  a  question  for  you  to  answer.  True,  there  arc 
difficulties  in  the  way ;  but  what  are  difficulties  to  British  hearts  ? 
There  is  a  spirit  which  throbs  to  the  words,  **  England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty" — (applause) — with  the  sense  of 
individual  duty  that  nerved  Trafalgar,  and  made  that  wildly  heroic 
chnrgu  Jit  Balaclava,  and  leads  on  over  difficulties  to  every 
ennobling  work.    (Loud  applause.) 

kcv.  Alkx.  McGregor  (Nova  Scotia)  said  :  In  the  name,  and 
(jn  the  behalf  of  the  twenty-one  churches  cotnix)sing  the  Congre- 
j,'ational  Union  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  I  extend  to 
this  Union,  now  assembled,  its  most  cordial  and  loving  greetings. 
It  were  sad  for  us  if  our  affection  were  to  be  measured  by  the 
])r()portions  of  our  ])hysical  frame— (laughter) — it  were  sad  for  us 
as  a  Union,  if  our  esteem  and  love  for  the  Congregational  Union 
oi  r:ngland  and  Wales  were  to  be  measured  by  our  size  numeri- 
cally, but  this  being  the  year  of  Jubilee,  and  at  the  kind  and 
tordial  invitation  of  your  Secretary,  we  thought  that  no  family 
re-union  would  be  perfect  without  the  little  ones.  (Laughter). 
I  think  it  is  CJrace  (irecnwood,  an  American  authoress,  who  says 
that  a  t-unilv  gathering  without  little  ones  is  like  Eden  without 
tlowcrs.  For  the  last  two  days  I  have  been  under  a  sense  of 
oppression,  listening  to  the  results  of  the  most  profound  thought 
from  the  fathers  and  honoured  brethren  of  this  Union,  and  I  felt 
myself  now  and  again  getting  a  hold  of  the  words  in  Richter's 
Khapsodv,  when  he  cried  out,  *'  This  is  insufferable  for  the  soul 
of  man,  the  infinities  beyond."  (Laughter.)  While  we  are  not 
of  yesterday  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  yet  I  am  sorry 
to  s;\y  that  we  are  of  stunted  growth,  but  stunted  growth  not 
unfrevjuently  comes  from  hard  labour  and  poor  feeding — 
(laughter)— and  who  can  tell  but  that  may  have  been  our  expe- 
rience?    We  all  know  that  -fEneas  felt  uncomfortable  when 
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Queen  Dido  told  him  to  renew  the  narration  of  what  it  was 
horrible  to  refer  to,  and  as  my  brother  has  referred  to 
that  magnificent  land  of  wonderful  capabilities  and  resources 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  I  can  only  say,  "From  one  learn 
alL"  I  will  not  inflict  upon  you  anything  in  reference  to  the 
special  work  of  the  Union  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
beyond  the  fact  that  now  and  again  we  have  been  like  children 
looking  forward  to  this  autumnal  gathering,  in  the  solemn  belief 
that  when  you  were  feasting  upon  your  fat  things,  the  order  might 
come  from  some  dictator,  "Send  portions  for  them  for  whom 
nothing  is  prepared."  (Laughter.)  I  can  simply  say  that  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  the  struggling  side  of  Independency 
ever  since  memory  can  recal  anything.  My  father,  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  old  Scotland  under  the  flag  of  the  Congre- 
gational Union,  served  in  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
He  has  gone  to  his  rest,  but  four  of  his  sons  still  continue  in  the 
active  work  of  the  ministry — (applause) — and  though  I  have 
seen  the  struggling  side  of  Independency,  I  too  have  four  sons, 
and  they  are  the  Lord's,  if  He  will,  for  His  work  too.  (Applause.) 
If  I  were  inclined  to  hang  my  harp  on  the  willow  before  coming 
here,  catching  the  enthusiasm  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  done 
here  for  the  last  two  days,  and  what  I  expect  to  see,  I  shall  be  so  no 
longer.  The  best  wine,  I  suppose,  must  come  at  the  last.  I 
remember  in  college  days  we  were  told  that  in  starting  in  our 
preaching  the  sermon  that  began  in  ecstasy,  to  be  consistent  with 
itself,  must  end  in  frenzy.  What,  then,  must  the  end  of  this  gathering 
be  ?  (Laughter.)  We  were  at  fever  heat  last  night,  and  I  must  say 
that  since  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  eloquence — 
such  eloquence  as  fell  from  the  lips  of  your  esteemed  Mr.  Richard 
and  Mr.  Dale,  I  never  listened  to  before — and  I  will  go  back 
stronger  and  bolder  to  say  that  there  are  brethren  across  the 
water  that  are  giants  even  in  these  days.  And  now,  recognizing 
this  fact  that  here  in  this  great  assembly  we  are  of  varied  culture,. 
I  am  reminded  of  a  morning  watch  that  I  was  honoured  to  keep 
on  one  occasion,  when  those  present  were  grotesquely  enough 
clothed.  Some  here  understand  my  allusion.  They  were  called 
up  by  the  sound  of  the  Alpine  horn,  and  they  dressed  themselves 
in  this  way,  and  that  way,  and  the  other  way,  but  they  were  all 
bent  upon  one  object.  They  stood  shivering  there  in  the  grey  of 
the  morning  ;  they  were  men  of  varied  culture,  and  varied  ideas, 
but  all  looking  and  hastening  for  the  coming  of  the  day.  And 
here  we  are  of  varied  culture,  some  of  us  only  showing  our  heroism 
by  standing  still  and  seeing  what  the  Lord  shall  do.  Till  the 
Lord  calls  us  home,  we  go  back  to  our  fields,  already  by  the  eye 
of  faith  seeing  in  this  grand  assembly,  and  the  thousands  that  the 
assembly  represents,  the  assurance  that  the  King  in  His  beauty, 
with  all  the  trophies  of  His  redeeming  love,  is  marching  on  to  the 
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victory  which  He  is  ultimately  to  attain.  Already  by  the  ear  of 
faith  we  hear  a  grander  jubilee  anthem  than  can  come  from  the 
magnificent  tones  of  this  great  assembly,  as  from  every  kindred 
and  every  nation  we  hear  the  coronation  song, 

Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem, 
And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all. 

(Loud  applause.) 

Rev.  T.  DuRANT  Philip,  B.  A.  (South  Africa),  said:  I  think  the 
last  speaker  has  been  assuming  that  he  represents  the  smallest  of 
Congregational  Unions,  but  I  represent  only  20  churches  in  our 
Union,  and,  therefore,  if  that  is  any  recommendation,  I  claim  as 
the  youngest  and  the  smallest  to  be  the  pet  of  the  family.  (Laughter.) 
In  another  respect  I  hope  that  I  shall  obtain  the  sympathies  of 
the  audience  when  I  say  that  18  out  of  those  20  churches  were 
mission  churches,  but  are  now  in  that  state  when  they  have  to 
say,  "Abraham  is  ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel  knoweth  us  not" 
The  London  Missionary  Society  has  been  instrumental  in  planting 
all  these  churches.  Two  European  and  18  native  churches, 
which  were  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Cape  Colony,  have  now 
formed  themselves  into  a  Congregational  Union.  I  am  sorry  that 
our  society  did  not  turn  its  attention  more  to  the  formation  of 
European  churches.  We  have  allowed  the  Wesleyans  and  the 
Church  of  England  to  go  far  beyond  us  in  this  respect,  and  to 
occupy  a  great  deal  of  the  ground  which  we  might  very  advan- 
tageously and  very  easily  have  obtained  for  ourselves.  The  native 
churches  must  look  to  these  European  churches  for  sympathy,  for 
counsel,  and  for  help.  I  know  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
European  population  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  l3utch,  and  is  well 
looked  after  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  But  still  there 
remains  a  large  number  of  English  within  the  colony,  and  these 
have  been  lost  to  ourselves  to  a  very  great  extent.  Great  numbers 
of  Congregationalists  emigrate  to  the  Colony,  but  they  attach 
themselves  here  to  Wesleyans,  there  to  the  Church  of  England, 
as  they  have  no  Congregational  place  of  worship  to  which  to  go. 
I  feel  ashamed  of  the  position  in  which  our  body  stands  in  a 
colony  like  that.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  I  came  home  to  this 
country  as  a  missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  but  I 
am  not  allowed  now  so  to  class  myself,  nor  are  the  other  ministers 
of  the  native  churches  in  the  colony.  I  am  the  minister  of  a  native 
church.  One  important  phase  of  mission  work  presents  itself  in 
connection  with  this.  When  the  society  withdraws  its  influence* 
what  is  to  become  of  these  native  churches?  When  we  ¥rant 
ministers,  to  whom  are  we  to  betake  ourselves  ?  The  London 
Missionary  Society  know  us  not  A\Tien  we  go  to  the  Colonial 
Missionary  Society  they  tell  us,  "  We  only  send  missionaries  to 
European  Congregational  Churches."    We  are,  therefore,  left  to 
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seek  for  ourselves  a  provision  for  the  ministry.    We  have  not  a 
training  institution,  we  have  no  means  supplied  to  us,  and  we  are 
compelled  in  our  weakness  to  endeavour  to  raise  a  ministry  one 
-way  or  another.     We  have  tried  several  ways.     We  have  sent 
students  to  some  Presbyterian  colleges.      Well,  is  it  wonderful 
that    they  come   out   Presbyterians?     We  have  sent  them  to 
your  colleges    in    England,    but    they    fall    so    in    love    with 
£ngland  that  they  won't  come  back  again.      (Laughter.)     So 
vre  have  difficulties  on  every  hand,  and  unless  we  can  excite 
and  awaken  your  sympathies  to  help  us  to  form  something  like  a 
training  institution,  I  am  afraid  it  will  go  hard  with  our  churches, 
sind  we  shall  be  unable  to  supply  them  after  a  short  time  with  the 
requisite  ministry.     I  bring  from  those  churches  a  hearty  saluta- 
tion, and  I  hope  you  will  receive  the  application  I  make  to  you 
to  help  us.     The  most  successful  of  our  churches  are  those  that 
are  planted  in  towns.     Those  that  are  distributed  in  the  rural 
districts  suffer  as  your  rural  churches  suffer,  but  in  the  towns  and 
principal    villages  of   the  country  our  churches  are  generally 
flourishing,  and  characterized  by  great  liberality.     They  support 
their  own  ministers,  they  enlarge  their  own  places  of  worship,  they 
contribute  to  the  funds  of  our  Congregational  Union.  After  paying 
all  its  own  expenses  my  native  church  has  contributed,  from  year 
to  year,  about  jQ^o  annually  to  the  funds  of  the  Union.     Doubts 
were  expressed  this  morning  as  to  the  success  of  Missions.     I  do 
not  know  what  kind  of  test  is  required  of  the  success  of  mission 
work,  but  we  generally  suppose  that  what  touches  a  man's  pocket 
is  a  pretty  good  test,  and  when  men  arc  ready  out  of  their  hard 
earnings  to  contribute  towards   the  support  of  their  places  of 
worship,  I  think  we  have  a  pretty  good  proof  that  the  Gospel  has 
taken  good  root  in  their  minds.     On  one  occasion  I  wanted 
to  enlarge  one  of  the  two  chapels  in  which  I  minister.   I  told  them 
it  was  too  small  and  too  close.      Some  time  afterwards  they  came 
to  me  and  said,    **  We  have  thought  about  what  you  have  said,  and 
we  would  like  to  take  the  roof  off,  and  raise  the  walls,  and  put  a 
fresh  roof  on."     I  said,  **Then  let  us  open  a  subscription  list." 
"Oh,"  they  said,  **we  have  got  a  little  sum  together."     I  asked, 
"  How  much  ?  "     **  We  have  only  got  ;^76."     (Applause.)     For 
men  who  were  day  labourers,  thus  privately  among  themselves 
to  raise  such  a  sum,  was  very  cheering  and  encouraging  to  me. 
(Applause.)     I  can  only  hope  that  there  are  two  things  that  the 
Congregationalists  of  England  will  do  for  South  Africa — that  they 
will  plant  more  churches  for  Europeans,  and  that  they  will  help  us 
in  some  way  to  train  a  ministr)-  amongst  ourselves.  Poor  relations 
are  apt  to  beg,  and  I  come  before  you  as  a  beggar.    These  are 
the  definite  points  in  which  you  could  help  us,  and  in  which  I 
hope  you  will  help  us.     (Applause.) 
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The  Rev.  J.  J.  Halley  (Melbourne,  Australia)  said :  While  I 
have  been  here  I  have  been  seeing  all  the  time  faces  that  you 
have  not  seen,  and  hearing  voices  that  you  have  not  heard.  It  is 
a  strange  thing  for  me  to  be  here.  I  have  been  trying  to  look  at 
the  chairman  and  speakers,  but  ever  I  have  seen  in  that  chair 
other  faces  than  those  that  have  occupied  it.  I  have  seen  in 
that  chair  the  face  of  James  Kershaw,  the  face  of  James  Side- 
bottom,  the  face  of  George  Hadfield,  the  face  of  Sir  Elkanah 
Armitage.  (Applause.)  I  have  tried  to  listen  to  the  speakers, 
but  I  have  heard  other  voices,  the  voice  even  of  my  father  ringing 
in  my  ears — (loud  applause) — the  voice  of  Dr.  Vaughan,  the  voice 
of  Mr.  Griffin,  the  voice  of  that  saintliest  and  holiest  and  most 
loving  of  men,  Richard  Fletcher.  And  amongst  all  these  thoughts 
I  have  seen  myself  again  one  of,  I  believe,  the  noisiest  and  most 
rollicking  of  Manchester  boys,  and  I  have  wondered  that,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  after  being  away  for  a  quarter  of  a  centur}*, 
leaving  Manchester  a  Manchester  man,  brought  up  in  a  Man- 
chester warehouse,  without  the  slightest  thought  of  ever  being  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  I  should  have  been  brought  back  from 
those  far-off  lands  honoured  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
first  colony  of  the  Crown  of  England.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
Since  I  have  been  here  it  has  been  asked,  "  What  can 
Victoria  expect  of  good  to  come  from  separating  a  man  for  six 
months  from  his  work,  sending  him  over  20,000  miles,  and  paying 
all  those  heavy  expenses  just  to  be  present  at  the  Jubilee  meetings 
of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  ?"  Well,  there  are  some 
things  that  never  can  be  weighed  by  the  gross  scales  of  merchan- 
dise ;  there  are  some  things  that  you  cannot  measure  out  as  cloth, 
or  weigh  as  you  do  butter  in  your  shops.  Love  and  sympathy  are 
things  the  value  of  which  you  cannot  exactly  estimate,  but  they 
have  a  value  far  higher  than  any  money  can  tell.  You  heard  this 
morning,  in  words  such  as  ear  never  heard  before,  and  such  as 
mouth  never  spake  before,  of  the  grandeur  and  glory  and  width 
of  the  American  continent.  (Laughter.)  It  would  be  ungracious 
indeed  to  offer  any  criticism  on  the  marvellous  numbers  that  were 
poured  into  our  ears  ;  but  it  requires  that  you  should  come  such  a 
voyage  as  I  have  come  to  understand  the  greatness  and  grandeur 
of  that  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets.  (Much  laughter.) 
You  remember  the  criticism  of  the  American  negro  upon  that 
point,  when  he  was  told  that  on  the  empire  of  England  the  sun 
never  sets,  and  he  said,  *•  No,  because  the  Lord  could  not  trust 
those  people  in  the  dark."  (Renewed  laughter.)  I  left  Melbourne 
one  day,  and  there  over  our  buildings  was  flying 

The  glorious  semper  eadem. 
The  banner  of  our  pride, 

I  came  along  the  Australian  shore,  touching  at  South  Australia 
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and  King  George^s  Sound,  and  ever  the  same  flag  was  seen.  I 
came  along  to  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  we  smelt  far  ofif  the 
sweet  "  spicy  breezes "  that  "blow  from  Ceylon's  Isle,"  and  as 
we  endeavoured  to  catch  the  signals  that  were  to  usher  the 
steamer  into  the  port,  above  them  all  a  little  red  flag  flew.  At 
Aden — that  bare  rock  on  the  Arabian  shore — there,  too,  the  same 
banner  of  flame  was  seen.  We  came  past  the  little  Isle  of  Perim, 
that  we  won  so  cannily  from  the  French.  Then  up  the  Red  Sea, 
and  almost  every  steamer  that  we  passed  carried  the  same  flag. 
We  came  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  anchored  at  the  island  of 
Malta,  and  still  no  other  flag.  You  come  past  that  great  frown- 
ing rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  there  still,  domineering  over  all,  is  the 
Union  Jack ;  and  at  last  home  to  England,  and  you  see  it  flying 
everjrwhere.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  hearts  were  roused  with 
patriotism,  for,  wherever  we  went,  to  use  the  words  of  Tenny- 
son,— 

Ever  npon  the  topmost  roof 
The  banner  of  England  flew. 

{Applause  and  laughter.)  I  do  not  say  that  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  boasting — (laughter) — but  because  I  want  that  the  patriotism 
which  the  flag  of  England  excites  in  every  English  breast  the 
wide  world  over,  should  be  excited  in  the  same  way  by  the  flag 
of  Congregational  Independency.  (Applause.)  Will  you  allow 
me  to  tell  you  of  a  little  conversation  I  overhead  on  this  platform 
this  morning  ?  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea  who  the  speakers 
were,  but  I  heard  them  say  this :  "  Let  us  go  away  from  this 
oneeting  and  see  the  Town  Hall ;  there  is  going  to  be  nothing  of 
interest  on  to-day  :  we  will  come  back  to-morrow."  I  thought — 
Is  that  the  insulation  of  English  Congregationalism  ?  Is  their 
interest  centred  only  on  the  days  when  they  meet  to  hear  about 
English  Congregationalism  ?  Do  their  own  Church-Aid  Society 
iind  their  own  affaurs  here — (laughter) — so  fill  up  their  hearts  that 
they  have  no  feeling  at  all  for  that  wider  Congregationalism  that  is 
to  be  found  over  the  whole  of  the  Britain  which  is  far  greater  than 
England?  (Hear.)  I  am  here  to  represent  the  Congregational 
churches  of  Victoria,  and  I  bring  from  Victoria  to  you  the  heartiest, 
most  cheering,  most  enthusiastic  love  possible.  I  am  certain  that  of 
all  who  love  you,  none  love  you  more  than  we  do,  and  it  is  shown 
by  the  very  fact  that  of  all  the  colonies  Victoria  has  sent  you 
specially  a  man  20,000  miles.  I  have  come  for  no  other  purpose 
but  to  attend  these  meetings,  and  as  soon  as  these  meetings  are 
over  my  mission  will  be  done,  and  I  may  go  home  again.  Little 
Tasmania  also  commissioned  me  to  represent  them.  If  Victoria 
may  be  likened  to  a  branch  from  the  great  oak  tree  of  England, 
sturdy  and  strong,  and  with  ever-fresh  powers  of  growth, 
Tasmania  may  be  likened  to  the  most  beautiful  rosebud  from  the 
queen  of  your  flowers.    We  are  loyal  to  you  in  all  these  colonies. 
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and  we  say  this,  **  Perish  the  Government,  be  it  Conservative  or 
be  it  Liberal,  that  would  tear  the  smallest  leaf  from  the  wreath  of 
glorious  colonies  that  enthrone  England's  queen."  (Applause.) 
Well,  then,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  anything  further  about  the  hearty 
greetings  that  I  bring  to  you. 

I  am  here,  I  suppose,  to  tell  you  something  about  Con- 
gregationalism in  those  colonies.  First  of  all,  let  me  say  that 
I  notice  that  after  the  meetings  of  the  assembly  in  London, 
some  were  writing  to  the  newspapers,  finding  fault  with  those 
who  came  from  Australia  and  other  places  about  their  speeches^ 
and  the  way  they  were  "  blowing  "  about  their  various  colonies,, 
and  ever  talking  about  their  freedom  from  State  aid  and 
State  churchism,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Of  this  I  will  say 
nothing,  for  I  do  not  want  to  irritate  any  one  in  this  assembly 
by  speaking  of  blessings  which  they  do  not  enjoy.  (Much 
laughter.)  I  will  merely  say  this,  that  so  far  as  Congregationalism 
in  these  colonies  is  concerned,  we  are  perhaps  not  strong,  but 
that  is  of  little  matter.  Our  principles  are  strong,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  say  that  principles  are  of  far  more  worth  than  a 
mere  denominational  name,  that  life  is  far  more  than  form.  You 
know  that  an  intellect  that  can  sway  a  nation  may  yet  be  contained 
in  the  body  of  a  cripple.  Well,  if  we  perhaps  are  weak 
among  the  princes  of  Israel,  yet  it  is  emphatically  true  that  our 
principles  have  been  more  and  more  permeating  all  other  bodies. 
We  are  weak  simply  because  our  principles  are  gaining  strength, 
and  sometimes  when  I  look  upon  the  denominations  in  our  colony 
I  am  almost  tempted,  like  Alexander,  to  weep  that  there  are  no 
more  worlds  to  conquer.  (laughter.)  Look  at  Anglicanism.  I 
do  not  know  how  it  is  governed  in  England.  I  believe  it  is  not 
governed  at  all,  Mr.  Dale.  (Laughter.)  They  suppose  it  is 
governed  by  bishops  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  but  then  the  clergy 
say  they  do  not  believe  in  bishops,  and  won't  obey  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  our  colony  Anglicanism  has  become  largely  Congrega- 
tionalism. It  is  governed  in  this  wise  :  They  obtained  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  allow  them  to  govern  themselves.  That  Act,  of 
course,  was  founded  upon  all  the  traditions  of  the  grand  English 
Constitution.  It  had  to  have  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  The 
bishop  is  King,  the  clerg)*  are  the  Lords,  and  the  laymen  in  the 
svnod  are  the  Commons.  What  is  the  effect  here?  You  know  that 
when  the  Commons  say  a  thing  has  got  to  be  done,  it  has  to  be 
done,  never  mind  what  the  Queen  or  the  Lords  say.  (Loud  aj>- 
plause.)  Constitutionally,  I  believe  the  Lords  can  turn  out  a  Bill 
as  they  like  ;  constitutionally  the  Queen  can  veto  anything.  Con- 
stitutionally the  clerg)'  in  Victoria  can  turn  out  an\thing,  and 
the  bishops  can  veto  anything,  but  they  dare  not  do  it,  so  that 
practically  the  Anglican  Church  in  our  colony  has  become  Con- 
gregational.   As  to  the  Wesleyan  Church,  they  have  had  to  admit 
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men  into  everything.  They  admitted  them  at  first  timidly, 
t  to  consider  certain  points ;  but  you  may  be  quite  sure  of  this, 
.t  as  soon  as  ever  the  laymen  got  their  heads  in,  all  the  bodies 
lowed  Then,  as  to  Presbyterianism,  one  of  their  leading  men 
d  to  me,  "As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  difference  between  our 
sembly  and  your  Union  is  this:  our  Assembly  orders  the 
irches  to  do  certain  things,  and  they  please  themselves  whether 
;y  do  them  or  not ;  your  Union  recommends  the  churches  to 

them,  and  they  generally  do  what  they  are  recommended." 
lughter.)  In  fact,  wherever  there  is  freedom,  wherever  people 
1  do  as  they  like,  and  govern  themselves  as  they  please,  I  do  not 
e  whetheritis  in  America,  or  Australia,  or  England,  they  are  bound 
become  Congregational,  because  people  will  be  self-governing, 
ery  man  who  is  not  a  lunatic  wants  to  govern  himself  (Much 
ighter.)  We  have  laid  deep  and  square  these  foundations  of 
•ngregational  principles.  Bishop  Moorhouse,  of  the  Anglican 
lurch,  who  is  a  clever  man,  very  like  the  Bishop  of  Manchester, 
nan  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  masses,  a  man  who  is  raising 
t  Church  of  England  there  wonderfully  by  his  power,  who  has 
^en  it  an  impetus  and  position  that  it  never  had  before,  has  set 
nself  determinately  to  overthrow  our  Education  Act,  which  is 
:ular,  absolutely  compulsory,  and  free.  (Applause.)  In  that 
itter  I  pity  Dr.  Moorhouse.  I  won't  say  he  is  like  Don 
lixote,  tilting  against  a  windmill,  but  he  is  like  a  great  mighty 
.ve  of  the  sea,  beating  itself  against  the  rock,  and  the  more  it 
es  so  the  more  it  frets  itself  to  pieces ;  and  that  will  be  the  fate 
Dr.  Moorhouse  in  this  matter.  He  will  never,  as  long  as  he 
es,  be  able  to  move  that  colony  a  single  inch  from  that 
iucation  Act  of  ours,  secular,  compulsory,  and  free;  and  I  think, 
thout  anything  of  that  **  blow  "  of  which  Anthony  Trollope 
cuses  the  Victorians,  we  may  say  it  is  because  in  that  colony 
\  had  many  men  who  came  out  from  Manchester,  because  we 
d  men  who  believed  in  those  principles  in  which  you  believe, 
10  loved  that  freedom  which  you  love,  who  fought  the  battle 
ire  and  won  it  as  you  are  bound  to  win  it  one  day.    (Applause.) 

Has  this  work  of  ours  been  in  vain,  do  you  think  ?  How  can 
be  in  vain,  even  though  our  churches  should  perish  in  the  land  ? 
It  they  arc  not  going  to  perish.  Don't  you  believe  it.  We  are  not 
ing  to  be  snuffed  out  either  by  the  wealth  of  the  Presbyterianism 
lich  is  around  us,  and  Presbyterianism  is  a  most  wealthy  body  in 
r  colony.  It  is  the  wealthiest  of  all.  There  are  men  there  who 
me  in  early  life  to  be  shepherds  and  so  forth,  and  now  I  know 
e  of  those  men  who  owns  as  many  sheep  as  it  would  take  to 
;d  London  a  year — a  million  and  a  half  These  mei;i  are  largely 
esbyterian,  but  we  are  not  going  to  be  shut  out  by  the  wealth  of 
t  Presbyterianism  of  the  colony  any  more  than  by  the  Angli- 
nism.    The  line  of  demarcation  between  us  is  so  small,  and 
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some  of  our  ministers  are  a  little  weak  in  their  backs,  and  have 
gone  over  to  seek  the  shades  of  Presbyterianism.  I  said  we  had  won 
our  battle.      We  have,  but  we  are  not  going  to  rest  in  inglorious 
ease.     We  are  not  going  to  fold  our  arms  and  go  to  sleep.     There 
is  something  far  higher  than  this  Congregationalism  of  ours,  great 
and  glorious  though  it  is.      There  is  the  world  to  be  won  to  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.      We  have  con- 
quered State  Churchism,  and  all  that  it  involves,  but  we  have  not 
conquered  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and  we  feel  that 
these  past  victories  of  ours  ought  only  to  enable  us  to  gird  our- 
selves to  more  strength  that  we  may  fight  against  those  giant  evils 
which  are  in  our  lapd,  which  are  eating  out  the  very  manhood  of 
some  of  our  people,  and  spoiling  the  righteousness  of  our  nation. 
And  so  it  is  ours  to  endeavour  throughout  all  those  wide  lands  to 
spread  new  churches,  Ever)'where  Australia  is  becoming  populated. 
You  heard  of  an  empty  America  this  morning,  and  you  were  told 
that  there  were  heaps  of  places  where  crowds  of  people  could  be 
put     If  America  is  empty,  we  are  emptier  still.     You  were  told 
of  the  overflowing  cup  of  Chinaism,  which  was  going  to  send  to 
California  and  elsewhere  some  billions   of  what  they  call   the 
***  yellow  fever.''     When  America  has  got  all  those  Chinamen,  we 
■shall  be  able  to  receive,  crushed  out,  the  cream  of  their  nature,  and 
find  them  room  in  our  colony.    More  and  more  are  these  colonies 
of  ours  gathering  their  populations.     Where  once  I  rode  for  200 
miles  without  seeing  a  single  house — where  I  could  ride  straight 
through    the    woods,   any    how,  without    meeting  a   fence    to 
jump  over — now  ever}'  half-mile  I  find  a  farmer.     On  the  land 
that  they  used  to  say  was  fit  for  nothing  but  sheep,  now  year  after 
year  the  yellow  corn  is  growing,  and  our  wheat  ships  are  bringing 
home  to  the  starving  population  of  England  grain  by  the  hundreds 
of  tons  and  we  are  glad  to  give  it  to  you.     (Laughter.)     We  will 
trade  with  you  in  grain  and  frozen  sheep  to  any  amount.    But  are 
we  to  leave  these  men  who  are  raising  the  grain  unknowing  Christ? 
All  the  children  in  these  lands  that  are  growing  up,  are  we  to  leave 
them  with  no  knowledge  of  that  gentle  Saviour  who  ever  says, 
**  Sufl*er  the  little  ones  to  come  unto  Me "  ?     It  would  be  a 
shame  on  our  Congregational  Independency  if  we,  of  all  people 
in  the  world,  who  have  demanded  that  the  State  should  not  send 
men  to  these  districts,  who  had  said  that  in  the  State  schools  there 
religion   should   not   be   taught — it  would  be  a  shame  to  the 
Congregationalism   of   Victoria,   to    the    Congregationalism    of 
England,  if  we  left  these  new  lands  untouched  by  our  preachers, 
untaught  by  our  teachers.      One  more   thing,  and  that  is  that 
we  are  very  anxious  to  train  up  in  our  midst  a  native  ministr)'. 
In  three  of  our  colonies  we  have  colleges.    We  are  trying  to  train 
up  a  minstry  that  smells  of  the  soil.     We  are  glad  to  receive  from 
England  the  very  best  men  you  can  send.      There  is  no  position 
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in  England  where  a  man  can  do  more  work  than  in  the  great 
central  church  of  Melbourne,  and  there  are  peculiar  reasons 
why  for  many  years  we  should  import  for  that  church  the 
very  best  men  that  England  can  send  out  to  us ;  but  for  all  the 
other  churches  we  are  raising  a  native  ministry.  We  want  you  to 
help  us  in  this  matter.  I  am  not  begging.  I  do  not  call  Victoria 
a  poor  land,  but  I  say  the  circumstances  of  the  case  require  that 
generous  help  should  be  given  to  us  by  the  people  of  England. 
In  the  last  forty  years  we  have  spent  ;£^i  30,000  in  building  chapels. 
We  do  not  inherit  the  labours  of  other  men.;  no  fathers  have 
worked  for  us.  We  are  boys  who  have  been  sent  out  to  work  for 
ourselves.  We  have £,2^^000  of  debt  upon  them  now,  and  they 
said  to  me,  "If you  can  get  the  English  people  to  give  you 
^5,000  we  will  subscribe  ;t  2o»ooo  and  clear  off  all  the  debts  of 
the  Victorian  churches."  If  five  people  here  will  give  ;£^i,ooo  each 
I  will  promise  that  Victoria  will  give  a  clear  wipe  to  all  the  church 
debts.  Then  there  is  another  thing.  The  librarian  of  our  college" 
said,  **  Do  ask  for  a  few  books.  When  Mr.  Graham  went  over 
from  Sydney  College,  he  gathered  an  immense  library  for  that 
college,  and  I  want  you  to  do  the  same  for  the  Melbourne 
college."  We  have  now  between  8,000  and  9,000  volumes,  but 
we  want  more.  Now  let  us  all  go  on  with  our  work ;  all  the 
colonies  and  England  too.  We  are  free,  America  is  free,  you  will 
be  free  soon — but  let  us  remember  that  there  are  some  countries 
and  some  climes  that  are  not  yet  free ;  and  if  we  sympathize  with 
ourselves  and  with  each  other,  let  us  far  more  sympathize  with 
them,  saying — - 

Spirit  of  Freedom,  on  ; 

Oh,  pause  not  in  thy  flight, 
Till  ever)'  clime  l)e  won. 

To  worship  in  thy  light, — 

Till  where  the  valleys  sink. 

And  where  the  mountains  rise. 
The  beacon  light  of  Liberty 

Shall  kindle  to  the  skies. 

(Loud  applause.) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ed.  de  Pressense  (Paris)  was  next  called  upon 
to  address  the  meeting.  He  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm, 
and  spoke  in  French,  a  translation  of  the  speech  being  subse- 
quently read  by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Ashton,  who  said  that  the 
notes  of  the  address  had  been  translated  into  English  by  the 
talented  lady  who  had  presented  English  readers  with  translations 
of  the  doctor's  **  Life  of  Jesus,"  his  "Church  Histor}',"  and  other 
works.     The  translation  was  as  follows  : 

I  feel  it  an  honour  to  be  permitted  to  address  this  great 
assembly,  representing,  as  it  does,  the  noble  body  of  English 
Nonconformists,  who  have  so  bravely  carried  their  colours — 
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the  faith  of  the  Gospel  and  freedom  of  conscience — through 
the  hottest  fires  of  opposition  and  persecution.     (Hear,  hear.) 
You  have  kept  the  precious  treasures  of  truth  handed  down 
to  you  by  your  fathers,  not  as  a  talent  laid  up  in  the  napkin 
of  a  dead  tradition  and  buried  in  the  earth,  but  as  a  trust  to 
be  increased  by  using.    There  is  nothing  so  unchangeable  as 
the  Gospel.     Laying  aside  all  that  is  merely  of  man's  inven- 
tion, our  task  consists  in  apprehending  it  in  its  true  and  Divine 
intention.    Thus,  we  find  that  eternally  the  same  as  the  Gospel 
is  in  substance,  the  mould  and  formulas  which  fitted  it  three 
centuries  ago  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  great  con- 
troversy of  our  day  between  Christianity  and  anti-Christianity. 
We  need  for  this  great  conflict  in  which  we  are  engaged  sill 
the  liberty  of  spirit  which  belongs  of  right  to  the  sons  of  the 
Reformation,  who  are  all  the  more  independent    of   human 
tradition  the  more  simply  they  acknowledged  the  Divine  authority. 
As  to  the  ecclesiastical  principle  which  is  your  distinctive  glory, 
you  are  giving  it  in  the  present  day  fuller  scope  than  when  your 
forefathers  were  contending  simply  for  religious  liberty.     You 
would  endow  your  country  with  the  same  noble  heritage,  and 
throwing  the  weight  of  your  growing  influence  into  the  arena  of 
public  life,  you  are  boldly  pressing  on  that  great  reform  which  will 
certainly  be  the  crowning  work  of  the  Nineteenth  century — the 
separation  of  Church  and  State — (applause) — a  result  as  important 
for  the  triumph  of  the  Christian  faith  as  for  the  full  vindication 
of  liberty  of  conscience.     (Loud  applause.)     We,  your  brethren 
of  the  Free  Churches  of  France,  engaged  in  a  task  often  thankless 
and  diflUcult,  take  heart  of  grace  as  we  watch  your  efforts  and 
your  steady  advance  in  the  same  direction.     I  am  not  forgetting 
that  the  subject  on  which  I  am  to  speak  to  you  this  evening  is 
the  work  of  home  missions  in  France  ;  but  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
am  wandering  from  this  subject  in  thus  referring  to  the  great 
principle  of  disestablishment.     (Hear,  hear.)     I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  France  is  the  maintenance  of  a  State  religion,  with 
all  its  drawbacks.     Why  are  the  populations  of  our  great  cities  so 
often  estranged  from  Christianity  ?    Because  between  them  and 
it  there  rises  a  religion  full  of  superstitions,  on  which  the  favours 
of  the  State  have  been  lavished  in  a  manner  positively  iniquitous. 
In  the  last  century  Voltaire  uttered  against  it  the  terrible  denun- 
ciation, "Let  us  crush  the  monster  ;*'  and  truly,  when  I  see  what 
the  State  religion  was  in  his  day,  all  stained  with  the  blood  of  the 
Huguenots,  who  were  made  outlaws  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Church,  its  clergy  rolling  in  riches,  and  too  often  immoral  in 
life  and  sceptical  at  heart,  but  all  of  one  voice  in  demanding  the 
proscription  of  the  Evangelical  faith,  I  cease  to  wonder  at,  nay, 
I  can  almost  excuse,  the  words  of  the  great  cynic.     The  Church 
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of  that  day  was  in  very  truth  a  monster,  at  once  servile  and 
tyrannical  its  vesture  dipped  in  the  blood  of  those  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy.  We  are  still  suffering  in  France  the 
consequences  of  the  terrible  error  which  confounded  such  a 
Church  with  Christianity.  When,  after  the  Council  of  1870,  in 
which  the  triumph  of  Ultramontanism  was  emphatically  declared 
by  the  setting  up  the  idol  of  the  Vatican  upon  the  altar,  that 
Church  was  again  invested  in  France  by  the  majority  of  the 
National  Assembly  with  the  supreme  power  and  loaded  with 
iniquitous  privileges,  a  growing  opposition  manifested  itself 
throughout  the  country,  not  only  to  Catholicism,  but  to  the 
Gospel,  which  was  unhappily  confounded  with  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Hence  the  effervescence  of  irreligion  in  the  congress  of  atheists, 
whose  noisy  demonstrations  are  really  of  very  little  weight.  For 
myself,  I  am  persuaded  that  just  in  proportion  as  State  patronage 
and  privilege  are  withdrawn  from  religion  will  the  spirit  of 
opposition  to  it  cease.    (Applause.) 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  speak  at  any  length  about  the 
political  aspect  of  France  at  the  present  time,  but  I  would 
just  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  legislative  work 
done  of  late  years  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  matter 
before  us.  Public  instruction  is  already  secularized  and  with- 
drawn from  the  control  of  the  clergy  in  schools  supported 
by  the  State.  The  dignitaries  of  the  Church  no  longer  sit  in  the 
higher  councils  of  education.  (Applause.)  This  measure  of 
secularization  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  another,  that  at  which 
you  yourselves  arc  aiming  in  England — the  complete  separation 
of  Church  and  State.  (Loud  applause.)  This  formed,  therefore, 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  electoral  programme  which  preceded 
our  general  elections  in  the  month  of  August  last.  It  is  easy  to 
foresee  that  our  rulers  will  fmd  it  more  convenient  to  attempt  to 
govern  the  Church  by  subsidizing  it  under  the  system  of  the  Con- 
cordat of  1802,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  this  worn-out  weapon 
will  break  in  their  hands,  and  that  they  will  not  be  able  long  to 
withstand  a  reform  so  much  in  accordance  both  with  the  logic  of 
contemporary  history  and  with  the  spirit  of  French  democracy. 
It  is  to  the  effect  of  disestablishment  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
people  towards  religion  that  I  would  specially  call  your  attention 
now.  If  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  disestablishment 
had  been  decreed  by  the  Convention,  under  circumstances  the 
most  unfavourable,  we  find  that  within  twenty  years  after  the 
death  of  Voltaire  public  worship  had  been  re-established  in 
nearly  40,000  parishes,  and  a  spirit  of  Reformation  had  breathed 
upon  the  whole  Gallican  Church,  what  may  we  not  expect  to 
be  the  result  of  disestablishment  in  our  day?  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  Evangelical  Protestant  Church,  freed  from  alliances  which 
fetter  and  paralyze  it,  might  enter  on  the  wide  field  of  apostolic 
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labour  which  lies  open  before  it  Already  it  is  preparing 
itself  for  work  under  new  conditions  by  its  unofficial  s)mods, 
and  all  that  is  living  in  it  is  panting  for  the  reign  of  liberty. 
(Applause.)  When  this  has  come,  our  Home  Mission  work 
will  find  its  full  development.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  know  already, 
gentlemen,  how  largely  it  has  been  blessed.  Truly  the  fields 
are  white  unto  harvest.  Wherever  in  France  the  Gospel  message 
is  proclaimed,  whether  in  theatres  or  concert  halls,  or  be  it 
where  it  may,  the  people  flock  to  hear.  Last  winter,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  M*Airs  mission — (applause) — I  spoke  to  thousands 
of  working  men  in  places  generally  used  for  noisy  entertainments, 
and  I  cannot  describe  the  eager  and  earnest  attention  with  which 
the  Gospel  message,  presented  in  a  way  adapted  to  such  an 
audience,  was  received.  (Applause.)  This  is  one  of  the  more 
encouraging  signs  of  our  times.  Our  evangelical  association — 
the  Union  of  the  Free  Churches  of  France — ^which  it  is  my 
privilege  to  represent  here  to-day — (applause) — and  which  has 
found  such  a  valuable  ally  in  your  society  (the  Evangelical 
Continental  Society)  for  promoting  evangelistic  work  on  the 
Continent,  is  strong  in  the  determination  to  carry  on  its  great 
mission  work  at  home  in  spite  of  the  heavy  loss  it  has  sustained  in 
the  death  of  M.  Fisch,  so  long  its  leader,  and  so  peculiarly  fitted 
for  his  post  alike  by  his  natural  endowments  and  by  the  breadth 
of  his  Christian  sympathies.     (Hear,  hear.) 

We  are  full  of  hope  and   courage.     The  sharp  discipline 
through  which  as  a  nation  we  have  been  called  to  pass  has 
been  like  the  ploughshare  of  the  Lord  making  deep  the  fur- 
rows of  our  land.      They    are    ready  for  the   seed,   and   the 
sowers  will  be   free   to   go    forth    everywhere,    scattering    the 
precious  grain,  when  once  we  have  returned  to  the  conditions  of 
primitive  mission  work,  and  when  we  have  no  more  to  encounter 
the  antipathies   which   have  been   growing  up  against  religion 
through  centuries  of  oppression  and  wrong.     (Applause.)    Then, 
according  to  the  grand  preamble  of  American  disestablishment,  we 
shall  prove  that  religion  is  great  and  strong  enough  to  be  self- 
sustaining.      (Hear,  hear.)     Then  all  that  is  merely  official  and 
fictitious  in  our  religious  institutions  will  crumSle  away,  and  souls 
will  no  longer  be  lulled  by  dead  forms  into  a  false  security. 
Looking  at  the  subject  from  all  these  points  of  view,  I  hold  that 
the  cause  of  evangelization  in  France  is  closely  associated  with  the 
great  principle  which  your  churches  have  so  faithfully  maintained 
in  the  past,  and  the  vitality  and  fruitfulness  of  which  it  is  my  proud 
privilege  to  vindicate  with  you  to-day  in  this  solemn  Jubilee. 
(Loud  applause.) 

Rev.  Griffith  John  (Hankow,  China)  next  addressed  the 
meeting.     After  referring  to  the  labours  of  the  early  missionaries 
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in  China,  and  especially  to  those  of  Dr.  Morrison,  he  said  :  Just 
think  of  a  man  labouring  twenty-six  years,  and  at  the  close  not  able 
to  boast  of  ten  converts,  and  yet  dying  in  faith.  A  brave  man  that  \ 
The  other  missionaries  were  excluded  from  China,  and  compelled 
to  take  up  their  abode  amongst  the  Chinese  scattered  over  the  East 
Indian  Archipelaga  It  was  our  first  treaty  with  China,  con- 
cluded at  Nankin  in  1842,  that  began  to  open  the  country  to 
the  merchants  and  the  missionaries.  I  mention  the  missionary^ 
not  because  he  was  thought  of  by  our  plenipotentiary  at  the  time, 
but  because  I  see  in  that  event  the  finger  of  God,  and  a  Divine 
purpose  infinitely  transcending  that  of  saturating  China  with 
opium,  or  even  British  manufactures.  At  this  time  real  mis- 
sionary work  began  to  be  done.  The  missionary,  however,  could 
not  but  feel  that  the  sphere  of  his  operation  was  exceedingly  cir- 
cumscribed. When  I  arrived  in  China,  in  1855,  there  were  only 
five  spots  in  the  whole  empire  on  which  the  missionary  might 
pitch  his  tent  The  vast  interior  was  closed  against  him.  He 
might  go  wherever  he  pleased,  but  he  must  be  back  again  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  time  he  started.  It  was  the  last  treaty 
which  came  into  full  operation  in  the  year  i860  that  opened 
China ;  and  it  is  during  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  that  our  work 
has  succeeded  in  that  Empire  at  all  That  treaty  did  not  only 
add  nine  new  ports  to  the  preceding  five,  but  also  threw  the  whole 
empire  open  so  far  as  the  right  of  travel  is  concerned.  At  present 
there  is  only  one  province  whose  capital  is  closed  against  us, 
namely,  the  anti-foreign  province  of  Hunan. 

Some  centuries  ago,  Xavier,  the  greatest  missionary  of  Rome 
to  the  East,  attempted  to  enter  China,  but  failed,  and  he 
could  only  exclaim  with  his  dying  breath,  **Rock,  rock,  when 
wilt  thou  open?"  About  forty  years  ago,  God,  in  His  mys- 
terious providence,  smote  that  rock,  and  it  trembled,  and 
it  shook,  and  it  yawned;  and  a  few  missionaries  rushed 
in.  But  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  far.  About  twenty 
years  ago,  God  smote  that  rock  again,  and  it  sank  and  disap- 
peared; and  now  we  may  go  up  into  the  land,  every  man 
straight  before  him,  and  possess  it  "  This  is  God's  doing,  and  it 
is  marvellous  in  our  sight."  And  what  are  the  voices  that  we  hear 
at  this  time  ?  I  do  not  know  what  voices  you  hear ;  but  I  do 
know  the  voices  that  we  ought  to  hear.  In  the  first  place,  we 
ought  to  hear  that  voice  from  yonder  throne,  high  and  lifted  up — 
the  voice  of  God  bringing  in  all  our  churches,  and  saying,  '*  Whom 
shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us  ?"  and  from  these  churches  we 
ought  to  hear  ten  thousand  voices  rising  in  gladsome  response  to 
that  voice  from  heaven,  and  saying,  **  Here  am  I ;  send  me." 

Will  you  consider  for  a  moment  what  the  opening  up  of  that 
great  empire  means  ?  You  have  heard  a  great  deal  to-day  about 
big  countries.     Well,  my  adopted  country  is  a  big  country  too. 
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and  I  want  to  tell  you  about  its  bigness.  Look  at  China  proper. 
There  you  have  an  empire  that  covers  an  area  of  1,300,000 
square  miles.  China  proper  consists  of  eighteen  provinces,  each 
province  on  an  average  is  nearly  as  large  as  Great  Britain ;  so  if 
you  conceive  of  eighteen  Great  Britains  placed  side  by  side,  you 
will  have  some  idea  of  China  proper.  But  it  is  not  only 
a  large  country,  it  is  also  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the 
world — richest  in  mineral  wealth,  richest  in  navigable  waters, 
richest  in  cultivated  land  of  exhaustless  fertility.  The  plains 
are  expansive,  the  mountains  lofty,  the  rivers  mighty.  Look 
at  the  River  Yang-tse.  That  river,  in  a  straight  line,  is  about 
2,000  miles  in  length,  and,  in  all  its  windings,  3,000  miles. 
At  Hankow,  some  700  miles  from  the  sea,  it  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  width,  and  possesses  sufficient  depth  in  body  of  water  to  float 
the  very  largest  tea  ships.  Ships  of  a  smaller  size  may  proceed 
as  far  as  I-Chang,  distant  1,100  miles  from  the  sea.  I  have 
ascended  that  river  myself  as  far  as  Sii-Chow,  distant  1,700  miles 
from  the  sea,  in  native  boats.  Now,  a  big  river  of  that  kind  must 
have  a  big  country  to  contain  it.  You  talk  about  your  rivers  in 
this  countr)' ;  but  if  a  Chinaman  were  to  hear  you  talk  about 
them  as  rivers,  he  would  smile  at  your  folly  ;  he  would  call  them 
creeks.  Then,  China  is  not  only  a  massive  country,  it  is  also  a 
beautiful  country  in  many  of  its  parts.  You  look  at  a  China- 
man's face,  and  say,  "  How  uninteresting,  how  flat,  how  un- 
beautiful  !'*  and  you  imagine  that  China  is  just  as  unbeautiful  as 
that  face.  Those  great  plains,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  not  ver>' 
interesting,  but  I  have  seen  beautiful  spots  in  that  land.  Here  is 
your  beautiful  England,  and  there  is  my  more  beautiful  Wales. 
(Laughter.)  We  will  say  nothing  about  Scotland,  because  it  is 
transcendent  in  every  way.  (Laughter.)  And  yet  I  have  seen  in. 
China  parts  as  beautiful  as  the  most  beautiful  in  England  and 
Wales.  When  I  was  in  New  York,  my  American  friends  used  to 
say,  "Go  up  the  Hudson,  and  there  you  will  see  scenery  of 
unrivalled  beauty  and  grandeur.'*  I  went,  and  was  not  disap- 
XX)inted;  but  I  have  seen  on  the  Upper  Yang-tse  scenery  as 
beautiful  as  the  most  beautiful  I  saw  there,  and  far  surpassing  any- 
thing there  in  sublimity. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  thing.  China  is  not  an  empty 
countr)'.  We  have  been  told  this  morning  about  the  population 
that  is  to  be.  I  am  anxious  to  draw  your  attention  this  even- 
ing to  the  population  that  is.  We  are  going  to  have  hundreds  of 
years  hence  some  hundreds  of  millions  in  America.  We  have 
some  hundreds  of  millions  now  in  China.  The  population  is 
supposed  to  be  between  300  and  400  millions.  The  walled  cities, 
the  towns,  the  villages,  and  the  hamlets  are  simply  innumerable, 
and  the  great  centres  of  population  present  wonderful  scenes  of 
life  and  acti\'ity.    Look  at  Hankow,  that  magnificent  mart  in  the 
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centre  of  the  Empire.    At  Hankow,  the  principal  street  is  five 
miles  in  length,  and  all  the  streets  are  thronged  with  human  beings 
from  early  da^-n  to  the  depth  of  night.      I  have  passed  up  and 
down  those  streets  for  twenty  years,  and  still  there  are  very  few 
faces  that  I  recognize.     Before  the  rebellion  it  was  a  common 
saying  that  an  inch  of  land  in  Hankow  was  worth  an  inch  of  gold. 
The  population  there  is  enormous.      You  have  to  push  your  way 
through  the  streets  with  as  much  care  and  energy  as  in  the  busiest 
parts  of  London.     There,  in  the  heart  of  China,  you  have  three 
cities  forming  one  grand  centre,  the  aggregate  population  of  which 
cannot  be  less  to-day  than  a  million  and  a  half.     Some  thirty  years 
ago  it  must  have  been  three  millions.     And  this  is  only  one  grand 
centre  in  China.    There  is  Pekin  with  its  million  or  million  and  a 
half ;  Canton  with  its  million  or  a  million  and  a  half ;  Souchow  in 
former  days  with  its  two  millions.     You  talk  about  Madagascar. 
But  what  is  its  population  as  compared  with  that  of  China? 
Coming  from  that  big  China,  I  feel  sometimes  as  if  I  could  put 
Madagascar    in    my    vest    pocket.      (Laughter.)       Again,  you 
have   not    only  a  great  country   and    an  immense  population 
in  China,  but  also  a  people  remarkable  for  their  mental  capacity 
and    physical   stamina.      The  stamina  of  the  nation  is  simply 
exhaustlcss.     Look  how  they  spread   over    the    Malayan   and 
East    Indian  Archipelago,  and  take  all  the  industries  of  those 
countries  into  their  own  hands.     There  they  are,  pushing  their 
way  into  America  at  the  present  time ;  and  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  are  getting  scared   because  they  are 
afraid  they  cannot  digest  the  population  that  is  going  in.     My 
impression  is  that  they  have  no  need  to  be  afraid  of  the  Chinese. 
They  are  a  law-abiding  people,  an  industrious  people,  and  the  cry 
in   America  to-day,   in   San    Francisco  especially,   against    the 
Chinese  is  an  Irish  cry,  a  labour  cry.     The  Chinaman  is  sober 
and  industrious,  and  can  beat  the  Irishman  on  his  ground.  (Loud 
applause.)     I  have  met  Americans  in  America  who  are  exceed- 
ingly afraid  of  the  incoming  of  the  Mongol.     They  seem  to  have 
an  idea  that  they  may  become  Mongols  themselves  if  this  Chinese 
immigration  is  allowed  to  go  on.     Now,  I  have  the  same  opinion 
in  regard  to  this  matter  as  Mr.  Beecher  has.     "  When,"  said  he, 
"  a  lion  eats  an  ox,  the  lion  does  not  become  an  ox,  but  he 
turns  the  ox  into  a  lion ;"  and  I  venture  to  say  if  this  America  is 
worthy  of  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it  this  morning,  it  ought  to 
be  able  to  eat  the  Mongol,  and  not  only  eat  him,  but  to  turn  him 
into  an  American.     If  it  is  not  prepared  to  do  this,  it  certainly 
does  not  desen'e  the  glorious  things  spoken   of  it  here  this 
morning.      (Laughter.)     Then  look   at  the  civilization  of  the 
Chinese.     China  is  unquestionably  the  most  civilized  country  in 
the  East.     Take  them  all  in  all  the  Chinese  stand  very  much 
higher  than  any  other  Asiatic  nation,  even  including  the  Japanese 
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and  Hindoos.  They  have  been  a  source  and  centre  of  civilization 
in  that  part  of  the  world  for  nullenniums,  and,  I  believe,  are 
going  to  be  a  mighty  power  in  the  future. 

Then  there  is  another  point  which  I  wish  to  bring  before 
you,  and  that  is  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  great 
need  of  China.  There  are  three  religions  in  China — Buddhism,. 
Taouism.  and  ConfucianisnL  Buddhism  and  Taouism  can 
make  the  people  superstitious,  but  not  religious.  The  ten- 
dency of  Confucianism  has  been  to  dr)*  up  the  religious  faith 
of  the  nation,  and  make  it  the  most  unspiritual  thing  imagin- 
able. There  is  no  jxjwer  in  the  religions  of  the  country  to 
develoo  a  hoiv  character,  a  true  manhood.  Christbnitv  alone 
can  call  forth  all  the  ix)ssibilities  of  a  man's  nature  and  clothe 
humanity  with  true  strength,  beauty,  and  grandeur.  I  there- 
fore plead  most  earnestly  for  China  ;  and  urge  you  to  send  forth 
to  her  countless  millions  your  ver\'  best  men,  to  make  known 
to  them  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  because  in  my  deepest  heart 
I  believe  that  the  regeneration  of  that  Empire  depends  upon  it. 
(Applause.^  Now.  what  have  you  been  doing  for  China?  What 
is  the  whole  Christian  Church  at  the  present  time  doing  for 
that  land  ?  Vou  give  to  China  to-v:ay  some  300  missionaries. 
"Will  you  think  for  a  moment  what  th:Lt  means?  Suppose  you 
were  to  cive  twentv-six  or  twentv-seven  men  to  the  whole  of 
England  and  Wales,  four  n:en  to  London,  or  one-third  of  a 
m.in  to  Manchester,  and  you  wou'.d  have  some  idea  of  what  the 
Christian  Church  is  doing  to-day  for  China.  There  is  one  fact 
above  all  ethers  which  I  wish  to  bring  before  you  this  evening, 
namely,  that  th'it  mighty  Ei.r.-ire  is  c.-en  to  the  Gosp»cl  of  our 
Lord  ar.d  Saviour  Tesus  Chr:?:  :  :ir,d  it  is  c.'^en  no:  oniv  leualh* 
but  r«rac::ca'.'.v.  ( A]  V''.ause.)  Du::r.j  the  last  twentv  vears  the 
Gosrel  has   been  vr^-achcvi,  .~n.l  the  word  of   God  and  other 
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Chr:s::.in  books  have  bee::  *Jistrir.t:ttd  in  everv  one  of  the  eighteen 
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irovir.ccs.  At  the  :  resent  :i::ie.  fourteen  of  those  provinces  are 
actuf.'-'.y  cccupied  by  the  :r/iSsior..:r:wS  and  their  families.  Let  nie 
tr\'  ar./:  he'.n  vou  to  reali.:e  how  woni^rfullv  th.it  countr\-  has  been 
cver.L-i  u:\  and  wi:h  wh.at  ease  we  can  c.\rrv  on  our  work  in  it. 

*  m 

V\'hen  I  was  a  bcv-^a:s^:ona^^•.  mar.v  vcars  a^-o.  I  ma  vie  a  Dreachint^ 
t  jur.  I  war.te^i  to  trv  n"!v  ^:f:s.  I  ^ot  as  far  as  the  citv  of  Sue  how, 
and  ver.tv.rcd  to  Ix'k  through  the  i;ates,  but  had  no  intention  of 
yrrcecJing  far.  No  sooner,  however.  ci.i  I  f.r.d  myself  within 
the  :.ates  than  the  shout  went  u:\.  "  The  forei;in  devil  is 
c:me:  L:  us  j:»  .tnd  h.ive  a  l>:k  at  h'ni,"  In  nve  minutes  I 
v.as  f:'.'.o-.vcd  bv  thrufcn^is,  Gcinj  back  was  simt-lv  imrossible  ; 
s:*  I  went  on  and  en  unt:'.  I  came  in  front  cf  one  of  the  principal 
tent-  les.  There  was  an  in:n:ense  s  raare  there.  Wh.;t  was  1  to 
c:.?  It  was  a  ver\-  serious  tinie  for  me.  havin.:  that  tremendous 
audience  before  me.     V.cll,  I  had  dene  one  ver>-  wise  thing  in 
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my  early  days.  I  had  in  my  possession  two  or  three  little  sermons 
which  I  had  written  out  very  carefully  with  my  teacher,  and 
committed  to  memory ;  and  I  could  repeat  them  very  much  like 
a  parrot  The  whole  thing  had  been  done  very  much  as  students 
do  in  preparing  their  sermons.  (Laughter.)  I  walked  to  a  table, 
stood  on  it,  and  began  to  preach.  I  shot  off  my  first  little  sermon, 
and  it  went  very  well.  Then  I  shot  off  my  second  little  sermon,  and 
it  did  very  well.  Then  I  shot  my  third  and  last  sermon.  The  work 
had  been  done.  A  mutual  admiration  society  had  been  formed 
between  them  and  me  ;  and  then  I  said,  "  Kindly  open  me  a  way 
back  to  my  boat."  They  did  so ;  and  I  passed  through,  thanking 
God  for  protecting  me  in  the  midst  of  that  tremendous  crowd,  and 
for  giving  me  such  an  opportunity  of  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  in 
that  noble  city.  (Applause.)  In  the  year  1868,  Mr.  Wyllie,  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  myself  completed  a  journey  of 
3,000  miles  in  the  provinces  of  Hu-i)eh,  Sze-Chwan,  and  Shen-Si. 
We  ascended  the  Yang-lse  as  far  as  Su-Chow,  a  city  distant  from 
the  sea  1,700  miles.  We  then  went  up  the  Min,  and  reached  the 
capital  of  Sze-Chwan.  Then  we  crossed  the  country,  and  struck 
the  Han  where  it  is  a  mere  mountain  stream,  and  at  a  lower 
point  took  a  boat,  and  descended  along  its  capacious  bosom  to 
Hankow,  where  the  Han  and  the  Yang-tse  meet,  and  thence 
pursue  their  common  course  to  the  sea.  No  missionary  had  ever 
preached  the  Gospel  in  that  region  before,  and  yet  we  sold  our 
books  and  preached  in  almost  every  city  and  town  on  the  line  of 
our  route.  There  is  the  city  of  Chung-King,  with  its  500,000 
inhabitants.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  street  in  that  city  in 
which  I  have  not  preached  the  Gos|)cl  to  large  audiences.  Then 
there  is  the  capital  of  Sze-Chwan.  I  preached  there  with  as  much 
confidence  and  sense  of  security  as  I  do  in  my  chapel  at  Hankow. 
I  want  you  to  compare  the  present  state  of  things  with  that 
existing  in  the  early  days.  Think  of  the  missionary  at  present 
standing  up  in  those  immense  cities,  and  preaching  without  let  or 
hindrance,  and  compare  it  with  the  state  of  things  which  obtained 
in  the  days  of  Dr.  Morrison,  when  he  had  to  address  his  individual 
or  two,  with  fear  and  trembling,  in  an  inner  apartment,  with 
the  doors  securely  locked,  and  you  will  agree  with  me  that  a 
marvellous  change  has  come  over  China,  and  that  the  Divine 
call  to  the  churches  is  loud  and  imi)erative.     (Applause.) 

Now,  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  results  connected  with 
our  work.  I  am  asked,  "  What  work  have  you  done  in 
China  ? ''  I-rCt  me  give  a  rough  outline  of  the  results  of  our 
labours.  We  have,  at  the  present  time,  some  600  stations  and 
out-stations;  300  organized  churches,  of  which  20  are  wholly 
self-supporting,  and  250  partially  so ;  70  or  80  ordained  native 
preachers ;  500  native  hel|)ers ;  70  or  80  colporteurs ;  90  Bible- 
women  ;    40   hospitals  and  dispensaries,   through   which   there 
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pass  every  year  some  130,000  patients.  We  have  also  some 
20,000  communicants,  and  perhaps  some  20,000  or  30,000 
Christians  besides.  Now,  some  would  say,  "  Twenty  thousand 
Christians !  What  is  that  as  compared  with  300,000,000  or 
400,000,000?  Absolutely  nothing."  True!  But  there  is 
another  way  of  looking  at  the  matter.  Compare  it  with  the  state 
of  things  forty  years  ago.  Forty  years  ago  we  had  not  half-a-dozen 
communicants  in  China :  now  we  have  20,000.  Then  look  at 
the  ratio  of  progress.  In  the  year  1843  ^^e  had,  perhaps,  half-a- 
dozen  converts ;  in  the  year  1853,  not  400 ;  in  1863,  not  2,000  ; 
in  1873,  perhaps  6,000  or  7,000;  and  now  we  have  20,000.  I 
am  not  a  prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet ;  but  my  dear  friend 
Dr.  Legge  has  ventured  on  a  prediction ;  and  you  must  remember 
that  he  is  a  hard-headed,  long-headed  Scotchman ;  and  I  fancy 
that  figures  coming  from  him  will  be  taken  with  more  confidence 
than  if  they  came  from  a  hot-headed  Welshman  like  myself.  Dr. 
Legge  tells  us  that  if  the  ratio  of  increase  continues  in  the  future 
as  it  has  been  doing  during  the  last  forty  years,  we  ought  to  have  in 
the  year  of  grace  19 13  as  many  as  26,000,000  of  converts  in  China. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  that  quite.  My  name  is  Griffith — 
a  very  euphonious  word — (laughter) — and  that  translated  into 
English  means  "great  faith."  Well,  my  faith  is  strong  ;  but  it  is 
not  quite  strong  enough  to  swallow  that  calculation  of  Dr. 
Legge;  and  yet  sometimes  I  cannot  but  ask,  **  Is  there  anything 
too  hard  for  the  Lord  ?"  We  do  not  know  what  is  in  that 
future.  We  have  been  sowing  the  seed  widely.  Here  and 
there  it  is  springing  \x\\  and  I  believe  that  a  glorious  harvest  is 
awaiting  us  in  that  country.  l]ut  what  I  wanted  to  point  out  was 
this  :  If  this  calculation  is  a  fair  one,  then  the  progress  of  the  last 
forty  years  must  be  regarded  as  a  most  satisfactory  one.  But  then 
I  am  asked,  "  What  about  the  Roman  Catholics  ?  The  Roman 
Catholics  in  China  have  some  400,000  or  500,000  converts," 
True  !  But  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  have  been  300  years 
in  bringing  up  their  work  to  its  present  position.  Now,  I  am 
going  to  utter  a  prophecy,  and  it  is  this  :  "  If  we  date  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Protestant  missions  in  China  from  the  year 
1843,  then,  before  we  have  been  in  China  100  years,  we  shall  be 
reckoning  our  converts  not  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  but  by 
the  millions."     (Applause.) 

I  wish  I  had  time  also  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
value  of  our  converts.  There  are  men  in  this  country  who 
tell  you  that  they  have  been  in  China,  and  that  they  have 
found  no  converts  there ;  and  some  time  ago  I  saw  a  state- 
ment to  this  effect, — that  those  who  say  that  the  missionaries 
are  making  real  converts  in  China  are  subject  to  a  delusion  or  are 
guilty  of  a  fraud.  Well,  I  have  come  from  China,  and  I  am 
prepared  this   evening   to   make  this  statement  distinctly  and 
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emphatically ;  and  you  must  judge  for  yourselves  as  to  who  should 
be  regarded  as  authorities  on  this  subject — the  missionary  who 
lives  and  labours  among  the  people,  and  who  is  willing  to  die  for 
the  people,  or  a  **  globe-trotter  " — (applause  and  laughter) — ^\vho 
comes  to  the  country,  and  leaves  it  just  as  ignorant  of  the 
missionary  and  his  work  as  he  is  of  the  man  in  the  moon  and  his 
curious  occupation  in  that  somewhat  interesting  planet  (Laughter.) 
Will  you  kindly  take  the  following  facts  as  specimens  of  many  more 
that  might  be  adduced  ?  There  was  in  our  congregation  an  opium- 
smoker,  who  came  day  after  day  to  hear  the  Gospel  preached. 
By-and-by  that  man's  conscience  was  smitten,  and  he  came  to  me 
and  said,  "Mr.  John,  I  w^ould  very  much  like  to  become  a  Christian ; 
may  I  be  admitted  into  the  Church  ?  "  "  Yes,"  I  said^  "if  you  will 
only  give  up  your  opium-smoking."  He  said,  "  If  I  do,  I  will 
simply  die — it  will  kill  me."  I  said,  "  Don't  be  afraid  of  that ; 
there  are  two  things  for  you  to  do.  You  want  physical  help  and 
moral  help.  Dr.  Mackenzie  down  at  the  hospital  will  give  you 
the  physical  help,  and  Jesus  Christ  will  help  you  morally  and 
spiritually ;  and  between  Jesus  Christ  and  Dr.  Mackenzie  I  think 
we  shall  be  able  to  make  a  man  of  you."  (Laughter.)  Well,  I 
managed  to  get  this  man  to  the  hospital ;  but  after  three  or  four 
days  the  terrible  craving  came  on.  Oh,  the  curse  of  that  opium  1 
(Applause.)  I  feel  ashamed  of  my  country  when  I  think  of  that 
horrible  traffic.  You  talk  about  the  blessings  of  commerce  !  I 
believe  in  commerce;  I  believe  in  righteous  commerce;  but  I 
will  tell  you  what  it  is — our  commerce  in  China  has  been  a  curse 
to  the  nation,  taking  it  all  in  all ;  and  you  men  of  Manchester 
and  you  ministers  ought  not  to  give  rest  to  this  subject  until  you 
have  blotted  out  that  tremendous  evil.  (Ai)plause.)  On  the  day 
this  terrible  craving  came  on,  my  wife  and  myself  visited  the 
hospital  as  usual,  she  to  talk  to  the  women,  and  I  to  the  men. 
Just  as  we  entered  the  back-door,  whom  should  we  see  but 
this  man  walking  straight  out.  I  rushed  after  him  and  said, 
"  Where  are  you  going ? "  "I  am  going  home."  "  For  what 
reason?"  "I  cannot  stand  this  any  longer.  Not  only  is  the 
craving  something  terrible,  but  I  have  also  rheumatism,  and 
every  bone  in  my  body  is  aching.  I  will  come  back  in  a  few 
days."  I  said,  **  You  will  never  come  back  if  you  go  ;  don't  go." 
He  said,  "What  am  I  to  do?"  I  replied,  "I  will  tell  you. 
Here  is  Dr.  Mackenzie,  he  will  take  care  of  your  body ;  and  now 
you  go  back  to  your  ward,  and  lay  this  whole  case  before  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  ask  Him  to  help  you  in  this  hour  of  your 
trial,  and  I  believe  He  will  meet  you  there,  and  give  you  the  moral 
and  spiritual  help  you  need."  He  looked  pitifully  at  me,  and  at 
last  he  said,  **  I  will  go  back ; "  and  he  did,  and  he  laid  the  case 
before  Christ,  and  the  Christ  met  that  man,  and  helped  him  through 
his  difficulties.    A  few  days  after  that,  as  I  was  coming  out  of 
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another  chapel,  whom  should  I  see  but  this  man,  looking  as  bright 
as  a  midsummer  day.  I  said,  "  Where  are  you  going  ?"  He  said, 
"  I  am  dismissed  cured ;  I  am  bom  again,  Mr.  John — I  am  bom 
again,  body  and  souL"  (Applause.)  *^  Now,"  said  he,  '^  I  want  to 
go  and  see  my  old  father  " — he  had  been  a  prodigal  son  for  fourteen 
years — "  and  I  want  to  scrape  a  few  pence  together  to  take  to  my 
father."  I  thought  that  was  a  true  note  of  conversion.  I  believe 
in  this  practical  kind  of  conversion — in  that  sort  of  conversion  that 
made  the  poor  servant-girl  say,  "  I  know  I  am  converted,  because 
I  sweeps  under  the  mats  now,  sir."  (Laughter.)  That  man  was 
admitted  into  the  church ;  and  immediately  became  a  hard-working 
Christian.  He  was  the  means  of  bringing  in  his  employer  and 
a  number  of  his  fellow-workmen.  Some  time  afterwards  he  died 
in  the  hospital,  and  there  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  sort 
of  death  he  could  die.  Day  by  day  did  that  man  manifest  all 
the  Christian  graces  that  it  is  possible  for  any  man  to  manifesi — 
patience,  re3ignation,  and  calm  waiting  for  the  will  of  God  On 
his  death-bed  he  was  ever  exhorting  the  Christians  to  cleave  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  and  exhorting 
the  heathen  to  seek  Him,  because,  in  his  own  language,  he  would 
say,  "  He  is  the  Saviour  of  men  from  sin."     (Applause.) 

And  now,  my  brethren,  I  want  to  tell  you  what  sort  of  a  Gospel 
we  preach  in  China.  We  preach  Christ,  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  ; 
we  preach  Christ  crucified ;  we  believe  in  the  grand  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement ;  and  over  and  above  all  this  we  preach  Christ  as 
a  living,  ever  present  Saviour,  ready  and  willing  at  all  times  and 
in  all  circumstances  to  help  the  sinner  out  of  his  sin  and  miser}-. 
I  go  to  the  opium-smoker  and  say,  *'  Jesus  can  save  you  from 
opium  ; "  I  go  to  the  drunkard  and  say,  "  Jesus  can  save  you 
from  drunkenness ; "  I  go  to  the  gambler  and  say,  "  Jesus  can 
save  you  from  gambling."  And  what  is  the  result  ?  Why,  the 
result  is  that  people  believe,  and  are  transformed.  I  heard  of  a 
gambler.  He  heard  this  Gospel,  and  walked  up  to  the  missionar\' 
and  said,  "  Is  it  true  that  Jesus  can  save  the  gambler  ?  "  He  had 
been  keeping  a  gambling-helL  "  Yes,"  said  the  missionarj-. 
*•  If  He  can,''  said  the  man,  '*  He  shall  save  me  ; "  and  he  went 
back  and  closed  his  gambling-hell,  and  by-and-by  he  turned  it 
into  a  preaching-hall.  (.Applause.)  And  what  is  it  we  want  at 
the  present  time  ?  We  want  your  money.  We  want  your  pennies 
to  become  shillings,  and  your  shillings  to  become  guineas,  and 
your  guineas  to  become  ;^5,  and  ;^io,  and;£5o,  and  ;^ioo,  and 
;^i,ooo.  We  want  also  your  best  men.  We  want  able-bodied 
men  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  physical  work  to  be  done  in 
China.  We  want  able-souled  men.  You  must  not  send  to 
China,  nor,  I  believe,  to  any  other  part  of  the  heathen  world, 
inferior  men.  We  want  men  with  the  three  G's  at  least — ^grace 
gumption,  and  grit.     A  graceless  man  as  a  missionary  is  a  pitiful 
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object  to  behold ;  but  I  have  almost  more  hope  of  a  graceless 
man  to  begin  with  than  of  a  man  without  common-sense ;  for,  as 
Dr.  Rees  told  you  some  time  ago,  if  a  man  has  no  grace  he  can 
get  it  for  the  asking,  but  if  he  does  not  bring  common-sense  with 
him  into  the  world,  he  will  never  get  it  at  alL  We  do  not  want 
John  Bulls ;  we  do  not  want  Taffys ;  we  do  not  want  Jonathans. 
We  do  not  want  men  to  go  to  China  and  say,  "  I  am  an  English- 
man, or  a  Briton,  or  an  American."  No,  we  want  men — many- 
sided  men,  full-orbed  men,  full  of  solar  light,  full  of  humanity, 
and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Give  us  such  men,  not  by  the  tens, 
but  by  the  hundreds,  and  I  will  promise  you  that  within  twenty 
years  a  great  revolution  will  take  place  in  that  empire.  What  is 
the  great  need  of  China  at  the  present  time  ?  A  mighty  band  of 
mighty  preachers — men  that  can  preach  like  Whitfield,  like 
Wesley — men  that  can  talk  like  Dale.  (Applause.)  Do  not 
send  us  into  China  your  weaklings — men  that  stammer,  and  can- 
not interest  an  English  congregation.  A  man  that  cannot  talk 
English  will  never  be  able  to  talk  Chinese ;  and  do  you  expect 
to  see  a  man  that  cannot  influence  an  English  congregation  move 
the  hearts  of  the  phlegmatic  Chinese  ?  It  is  utterly  impossible. 
We  must  have  the  best  men  if  we  have  any  at  all ;  and  as  for 
your  inferior  men,  keep  them  for  yourselves.  (Laughter.)  Mothers ! 
I  have  one  word  to  say  to  you.  I  want  you  to  give  up  your 
children,  and  you  fathers  to  do  so.  You  are  not  able  to  go  your- 
selves as  missionaries,  and  I  pity  you  very  much,  because  I  think 
the  missionary  calling  the  noblest  calling  in  this  world.  I  am 
not  a  Dale,  and  never  could  be  a  Dale.  Still,  I  do  not  envy  him. 
I  would  rather  be  the  most  insignificant  missionary  in  China 
than  be  Dr.  Dale  of  Birmingham.  (Much  laughter.)  I  pity  you, 
my  friends,  because  you  cannot  go  yourselves ;  but  the  next  thing 
to  do  is  to  give  your  money  to  send  others,  and  to  give  your 
children,  if  you  can  possibly  manage  it.  Do  you  remember  that 
Moravian  mother  who  lost  three  children  on  the  mission  field  ? 
First  of  all,  her  son  Thomas  died,  and  a  friend  hardly  knew  how 
to  break  the  news  to  her ;  but  the  good  old  woman  anticipated 
him  and  said,  **  Then  is  my  son  Thomas  gone  to  Heaven  through 
the  missionary  life  ?  Would  to  God  he  would  call  my  son  John." 
John  went  to  the  missionary  field  and  died,  and  the  friends  hardly 
knew  how  to  break  the  news  to  her ;  but  she  anticipated  them 
again  and  said,  "  Would  to  God  that  he  would  call  my  last  son." 
The  last  son  went,  and  he  fell  on  the  mission  field,  and  then  she 
said,  **  Would  to  God  I  had  a  thousand  sons  to  give  to  Him." 
That  is  the  missionary  spirit ;  and  if  this  missionary  spirit  would 
only  seize  the  1,500  ministers  that  are  here  in  Manchester — oh, 
would  to  God  it  would ! — then  I  believe  that  you  would  have  a 
revival  in  your  own  land  such  as  you  have  not  had  for  many  a 
year.    You  complain  that  you  cannot  reach  the  outlying  population, 
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and  I  see  that  many  of  your  churches  are  not  half  full.  What  is  it 
you  want  in  order  to  fill  your  churches  but  this  missionary  spirit? 
What  is  it  that  we  all  want  at  the  present  time  ?  We  want  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Why,  we  have  300  missionaries 
in  China  and  some  500  or  600  helpers.  We  are  not  many;, 
but  I  do  feel  that  if  the  Spirit  of  God  came  down  upon 
us,  as  at  Pentecost,  those  300  and  600  would  be  able  to 
revolutionize  the  whole  of  China;  and  if  the  same  Spirit 
would  come  down  upon  you,  my  brethren,  I  believe  you 
would  revolutionize  the  whole  of  this  country.     (Applause.) 

Now,  there  is  an  important  point  on  which  I  want  to  have  a  little 
talk  with  you ;  and  the  point  is  this.  I  have  come  back  from 
China  at  the  end  of  some  twenty-six  years ;  and  I  find  that  the 
England  and  the  Wales  at  the  present  time  are  not  the  England 
and  the  AVales  of  my  boyhood.  I  find  that  great  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  attitude  of  many  in  this  country  towards  the 
missionary  cause.  You  do  not  seem  to  me  to  believe  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  at  all — many  of  you ;  and  one  reason  for  this  is 
that  a  great  and  important  change  has  taken  place  in  your 
theological  opinions  in  regard  to  the  destiny  of  men,  and  especially 
in  regard  to  the  destiny  of  the  heathen.  Now,  I  am  a  missionary, 
and  I  have  been  compelled  to  look  at  these  changes,  and  to  put 
this  question  to  myself :  "  If  this  view  is  the  correct  one,  or  that, 
or  that,  or  that,  what  would  be  the  result  to  me  as  a  missionary  ?  '* 
I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  what  my  views  arc  :  you  have  no  right 
to  ask  me,  and  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you.  I  am  not  going  to- 
commit  myself  here  to-night  at  all.  I  do  maintain  one  thing, 
however,  that  in  view  of  these  differences  of  views  I,  as  a 
missionary,  have  a  right  to  accept  that  view  that  God  gives  me 
on  my  knees,  and  I  do  protest,  with  all  my  might,  against  any 
brother  calling  me  a  heretic  because  I  differ  from  him.  (Loud 
applause.)  Now,  then,  let  us  go  on.  In  going  up  and  down  this 
countr)-,  a  man  comes  to  me  sometimes  and  says,  "Mr.  John,  do 
you  suppose  that  all  the  heathen  are  going  to  hell  ? "  and  his 
impression  is  that  if  they  do  not  go  to  hell  he  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  mission  work.  Well,  that  is  one  way  of  putting  the 
(jucstion  ;  but  there  is  another  way  of  putting  it,  and  I  sometimes 
turn  round  and  say,  "  Sir,  do  you  suppose  that  they  are  all  going 
to  heaven  ?  ''  I  do  not  know  where  they  are  going  to ;  but  one 
thing  I  am  perfectly  sure  of,  that  they  are  not  fit  to  go  to  heaven ; 
and  if  I  could  tell  you  to-night  that  all  the  Chinese  were  launched 
into  heaven  just  as  they  leave  this  world,  I  venture  to  say,  my 
friends,  that  very  few  of  you  would  care  to  go  there  at  all — unless 
you  went  as  missionaries.  Another  says,  "Mr.  John,  here  is  a 
man  trying  to  live  up  to  his  light,  feeling  after  God.  What 
becomes  of  him  ?  "  That  is  a  difficult  question,  too ;  but  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  this,  that  He  who  worketh  righteousness,. 
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'wrhether  in  China  or  England,  is  accepted  of  Him.     (Applause.) 

IBut  then  another  man  tells  me — "  Well,  Mr.  John,  my  theological 

'views  are  changed,  and  I  do  not  see  that  I  can  take  any  special 

i nterest  in  the  missionary  work  after  this."    Let  me  make  one  or  two 

general  remarks  before  I  proceed  further.     Whatever  view  a  man 

a.dopts,  if  it  leads  him  logically  to  look  upon  the  missionary  work 

'writh  indifference,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  wrong  view.     Christ 

"knew  the  theological  fact ;  and  yet  He,  the  great  missionary, 

c:ame  from  heaven  to  this  world  to  seek  and  save  the  lost.     Paul 

"knew  the  theological  fact,  and  yet  he  could  say,  "  Woe  is  me  if  I 

preach  not  the  Gospel"    Again,  every  view  that  logically  leads  a 

man  to  look  upon  men  as  nothing  better  than  superior  animals, 

sind  the  human  soul  as  nothing  higher  than  the  breath  of  the 

l>east   that  perishes,   must  be  rejected  as  utterly   opposed  to 

the  very  spirit  and  genius  of  Christianity.     Now,  let  us  look  at 

the  three  principal  views  held  on  this  subject.     There  is  the  old 

view  which,  I  suppose,  may  be  presented  in  this  aspect — that  the 

majority  of  the  heathen  go  down  into  endless,  conscious  misery 

on  their  departure  from  this  life.     Do  you  believe  that  ?     Do  you 

know  what  you  are  believing  ?     I  do  not  say  you  are  not  right ; 

but  do  you  really  know  what  you  are  believing  ?     If  that  be  true, 

just  look  at  what  it  means  in  regard  to  China.     In  China  it  is 

computed  that  some  33,000  die  daily, — that  the  daily  mortality 

of  China  would  drain  England  of  its  population  in  two  years, 

London  in  four  months,  and  your  Manchester  in  nine  days.     Do 

you  believe  that  these  millions  upon  millions  of  adults  are  sinking 

into  hopeless  miser}-  as  they  depart  this  life  ?     If  you  do,  then  I 

do  ask,  in  the  name  of  God,  why  don't  you  send  out  more 

missionaries  to  save  them  ?    (Applause.)     If  you  do,  why  is  it  that 

you  don't  go  out  yourselves  to  try  and  save  them  from  such  a 

terrible  doom  ?     "  Well,  but  I  do  not  believe,"  another  man  says, 

"  in  the  old  view.     I  believe  in  the  destruction  of  men  after  a 

certain  period  of  probation  or  punishment ;  I  believe  that  they 

are  blotted  out  of  existence  or  shrivelled  up  into  nothing. "     I  have 

been  compelled  to  put  this  question  to  myself,  **  Granted  that 

this  is  the  Iliblical  view,  what  then  ?     Can  you  go  on  with  your 

missionary  life  ?  "  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  this 

is  the  true  view,  I  can  draw  from  it  sufficient  motive  to  go  on 

with  my  missionary  life.     Here  is  a  soul,  capable  of  dwelling  for 

ever  with  God.     Here  is  a  soul,  capable  of  eternal  existence, 

of  eternal  blessedness  and  happiness,  capable  of  expanding  into 

a  seraph,  shrivelling  up  into  nothing,  or  blotted  out  of  existence. 

What  would  be  the  blotting  out  of  ten  thousand  worlds  compared 

with  the  blotting  out  of  that  one  soul  ?     I  do  not  know  how  you 

feel ;  but  I  feel  that  it  would  be  worth  my  while  going  round  and 

round  and  round  the  world  in  order  to  save  one  such  collapse  as 

that.     (Applause.)    Then  there  comes  the  universal  restoration 
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view.  Some  say,  "  I  do  not  believe  in  the  first  or  in  the  second 
view ;  but  I  belieie  that  all  souls  shall  be  restored  at  last"  ^Vhat 
then?  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  )-ou  that  I  have  looked  at  that 
view  in  its  face ;  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  can 
draw  even  from  that  view  sufficient  motive  to  go  on  with  my 
missionary  work.  Though  all  men  should  be  restored  at  last, 
still  the  law  of  retribution  remains:  It  is  eternally  true  that  what 
a  man  sows  that  shall  he  also  reap.  Does  it  make  no  diflerence 
to  man  whether  he  gives  his  heart  to  God  at  eight  or  at  eighty  ? 
And  would  it  not  make  any  difference  to  a  man  whether  he 
believed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  or  not  in  this  life,  even  if  it 
were  true  that  be  would  be  ultimately  saved?  And  if  all  men 
are  to  be  saved  at  last,  shall  we  not  say  the  sooner  the  better  ? 
Those  of  >-ou  who  accept  this  view  must  justify  your  faith  in  it 
by  showing  that  its  tendency  is  to  deepen  your  interest  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Suppose  an  angel  were  to  come  to  me  when  I 
lay  my  head  upon  my  pillow  this  evening,  and  whisper  these 
words  in  my  ears,  "  Brother,  all  souls  are  to  be- restored  at  last ; 
all  the  heathen  are  to  be  restored  at  last .;  the  Chinese  are  to  be 
restored  at  last,  ^'ou  are  only  just  beginning  your  missionary 
work.  There  is  a  long,  long  missionary-  life  before  you  ;  your 
work  in  China  is  a  mere  school  in  which  you  arc  preparing 
yourself  for  a  grant'.er  work  by-and-by/'  What  would  be  the  effect 
of  that  revelation  upon  my  mind  ?  To  paralyze  my  hand  ?  To 
prevent  me  going  back  to  China  ?  No  ;  on  the  contrary-,  I  feel 
that  if  an  angel  were  to  reveal  that  to  me  as  the  truth  of  God. 
the  spark  of  mlssionarj"  enthusia.sm  in  my  heart  to-day  would 
burst  into  a  flame.  I  should  reason  in  this  way.  "Is  it  so? 
Can  it  be  that  the  human  soul  is  wonli  so  much  ?  Can  it  be  that 
human  souls  arc  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Father — can  it  be 
that  that  great  atonement  can  cover  all  guilt,  and  tliat  ihat  mightj- 
Spirit  can  change  all  souls  ?  "  If  this  be  true — if  it  be  true  "that 
all  souls  arc  lo  be  redeemed,  then  I  go  in  for  the  missionary  life, 
not  only  for  this  reon.  but  for  the  reons  of  a;ons— (loud  applause) — 
until  the  Christ,  of  whom  wc  have  heard  so  much  these  days,  has 
put  all  His  eneu;ii."i  under  His  feet,  and  I'resenied  the  Kingdom 
to  God  the  Kathtr.     (Loud  and  prolonged  applause.) 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  chairman  on  the  motion  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  II.vx^av,  and  the  proceedings  closed  with  the 
benediction. 
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FOURTH    SESSION. 

The  Fourth  Session  of  the  Union  was  held  on  Friday  morning, 
October  7,  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Rev.  Dr.  Allon  in  the  chair. 

A  hymn  having  been  sung,  the  Rev.  Robert  Ann  offered 
prayer. 


THE  RECEPTION  OF  THE  UNION  IN  MANCHESTER. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy  moved  the  following  resolution  : — 

That  this  Assembly  desires,  as  its  sessions  draw  to  a  close,  to  express  its 
sense  of  the  great  obligations  under  which  the  members  of  the  Union  have 
tseen  placed  by  the  local  committee  in  all  that  concerned  the  arrangements  for 
the  meetings.  The  pressure  on  the  resources  of  the  entertaining  body  was 
never  nearly  so  great  as  on  the  present  occasion,  and  yet  the  arrangements 
never  more  closely  approached  perfection.  The  Assembly,  therefore,  tenders 
its  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  committee,  to  its  chairman  (the  Rev.  J.  A.  Mac- 
fadyen,M.A.),and  its  treasurer  (Mr.  John  Lee),  and  specially  to  its  indefatigable 
secretaries  (Messrs.  J.  II.  S.  Crompton,  Benjamin  L.  Green,  and  W.  Milne),  on 
whose  untiring  energy,  courtesy,  and  patience  the  success  of  the  meetings  has 
very  largely  depended.  That  the  Assembly  desires  also  to  tender  its  cordial 
thanks  to  those  friends  in  Manchester  and  neighbouring  towns  whose  generous 
hospitality  so  many  members  of  the  Union  have  enjoyed  during  the  week. 

With  reference  to  the  first  part  of  the  resolution,  they  might  apply 
to  it  a  Divine  test,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  He 
knew  very  little  of  what  these  brethren,  honoured  all  of  them,  had 
done,  except  by  the  results  which  had  been  reached,  and  the 
benefits  which  they  had  enjoyed.  The  resolution  spoke  of  the 
arrangements  as  having  more  closely,  than  on  any  former  occasion, 
reached  perfection.  Possibly  it  might  have  been  made  a  little 
more  absolute,  for,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  had  not 
discovered  any  defect  in  the  arrangements  which  had  been  made. 
(Applause.)  They  were  not  in  the  secret  of  all  the  toil,  anxiety, 
and  labour  through  which  the  brethren  had  passed,  to  produce 
the  results  in  which  they  rejoiced  that  day ;  but  they  accepted 
the  results  with  profound  gratitude  to  those  good  friends  who 
must  have  devoted  themselves  with  patient  industry,  ay,  and 
wisdom  and  skill,  to  the  preparation  for  these  meetings. 
(Applause.)  As  to  the  hospitality  to  which  the  latter  portion  of 
the  resolution  referred,  of  that,  too,  they  had  all  partaken,  and 
they  could  all  render  thanks  very  heartily  to  those  who  had 
entertained  them.  For  his  own  part  he  had  been  in  most 
remarkably  favourable  circumstances  all  the  week  through. 
His  host  had  had  very  special  advantages.  First  of  all,  he  was 
Manchester  bom,  and  that,  in  Manchester,  at  least,  must  be  held 
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to  be  something.     Next,  and  above  all,  he  was  bom  of  Scotch 
parents ;  and  such  a  combination — Scotch  blood  and  Manchester 
training — had  led  to  a  hospitality  perfectly  royal     They  were 
also  greatly  indebted  to  Manchester  for  the  weather  with  which 
it  had  welcomed  them.    (Applause.)    Whether  Manchester  owed 
the  weather  to  the  Union  or  the  Union  to  Manchester,  was  not 
for  him  to  say  ;  but  for  this  they  should  be  thankful,  not  to  Man- 
chester, but  to  the  good  providence  of  their  God  and  Father. 
(Hear,  hear.)     He  hoped  that  an  impression  had  been  produced 
on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  Manchester  brethren,  the  fruits 
of  which  the  Congregational  Union  would  reap  in  days  to  come. 
He  was  told  that  there  were  no  chapel  debts  in  Lancashire.*     If 
so,  then  Lancashire  was  in  the  most  favourable  position  to  help 
those  churches  which  were  in  debt      (Applause.)      He  hoped 
that  all  Dr.  Hannay's  anticipations  with  regard  to  the  Church-Aid 
Society  would  be  more  than  realized ;  for  they  could  not  feel  too 
deeply  the  importance  of  the  work  to  which  he  mainly  and  at 
their  head  had  summoned  the  Union ;  at  the  same  time  he  was 
thankful  that  Dr.  Hannay  had  pleaded  so  earnestly  for  the  removal 
of  burdensome  chapel  debts.     He  believed  that  the  Union  was 
cjuite  able  to  raise  the  half   million  of  money  which  he  had 
ventured,  perhaj)s  incautiously,  to  suggest,  at  Birmingham,  last 
year ;  and  hoped  that  the  hearts  of  their  wealthier  brethen  had 
been  so  stirred  that,  when  they  returned  to  their  homes,  they 
would  feci  that  it  was  not  for  them  to  give  sleep  to  their  eyes  or 
slumber  to  their  eye-lids  until  the  funds  had  been  raised  and  all 
their  agencies  set  free  to  work  mightily  for  the  Master  whom  they 
scr\'ed.     (Applause.) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell  (Bradford),  in  seconding  the  resolu- 
tion, said  that  the  simple,  graceful  heartiness  of  the  hospitality 
which  he  had  received,  and  which,  no  doubt,  was  universal,  must 
leave  upon  their  minds  a  very  j)leasant  impression  of  their  visit  to 
Mancliestcr.  As  to  the  thanks  given  to  the  principal  persons 
engaged  in  the  arrangements,  they  could  not  be  too  heartily 
given,  for  they  were  very  greatly  deserved.  Having  some  little 
experience  of  the  detail  of  the  kind  of  labour  involved  in  arranging 
for  large  Congresses,  he  might  add  his  testimony  to  that  of  Dr. 
Kennedy,  that  he  had  never  known  arrangements  in  which  there 
had  been  so  much  of  business  exactness  and  friendly  courtesy 
shown.     (Applause.) 

Dr.  Hanxav  said  he  had  asked  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  word 
or  two  in  suj^port  of  this  resolution,  not  because  it  had  not  been 
moved  in  adecjuate  terms,  but  because  there  were  one  or  two 
things   of  which   he   only  had  knowledge,  and  with   which   he 
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only  could  deal,  as  an  expert.  The  amount  of  labour  involved 
in  arranging  for  these  meetings  was  greatly  more  than  double 
what  it  had  been  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  until 
the  last  year  or  two,  when  there  had  been  a  tendency  to 
swell  out  in  proportions  which  were,  if  the  truth  may  be  spoken, 
becoming  embarrassing.  Without  any  reflection  upon  services 
Tendered  in  former  years  by  local  committees,  he  must  state,  in 
justice  to  the  brethren  with  whom  he  had  been  brought  into  con- 
tact in  arranging  these  meetings,  that  he  had  never  known  a 
series  of  meetings,  notwithstanding  the  exceptional  and  abnormal 
pressure  which  had  been  gone  through  with  so  little  of  apparent 
tension  or  over-excitement,  or  any  feeling  that  bordered  on 
worry  and  irritation.  (Applause.)  If  the  friends  in  Manchester 
had  experienced  any  unhealthy  stimulus  of  this  kind,  they  had 
contrived  to  keep  it  entirely  to  themselves.  They  had  shown  a 
patience  that  seemed  to  be  greatly  more  than  Saxon  in  its  capacity 
of  endurance  in  carr}ung  the  meetings  through — a  patience  which 
nothing  but  full,  brotherly  Christian  affection  would  have  enabled 
them  to  maintain.  (Hear,  hear.)  Their  gratitude  was  specially 
owing  to  the  three  secretaries — brother  secretaries — with  whom 
he  had  been  brought  into  special  contact.  (Applause.)  Thanks 
were  due  to  the  local  Press,  and  also  to  the  photographers  of  the 
city — (laughter) — who,  in  communication  after  communication 
both  to  the  chairman  and  himself,  had  shown  an  amiable  disposi- 
tion to  take  all  their  heads  off.  (Laughter.)  Artists  had  been 
known  in  the  pursuit  of  art  to  be  capable  of  any  extreme  of 
atrocity;  and  so  it  had  been  found  with  the  photographers  of 
Manchester.  He  hoped  that  if  any  of  the  brethren  present  were 
able  to  think  of  themselves  as  eminent  members  of  the  body — 
(laughter) — they  would  call  upon  the  photographers  in  question, 
and  that  this  truculent  operation  would  be  presently  carried 
through  with  regard  to  them  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Profoundly 
thankful  they  ought  all  of  them  to  be  to  Almighty  God 
for  the  blessings  which  had  rested  upon  their  meetings.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  had  never  seen  within  the  walls  where  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  was  assembled  such  good-natured  assemblies. 
(Hear,  hear.)  They  deserved  gratitude  for  their  patience; 
though  considering  the  nature  of  the  addresses  they  had  heard — 
(hear,  hear) — they  would  have  dcser\'ed  great  reproach  if  they  had 
behaved  otherwise. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Sturt  (Dewsbury)  desired  to  say  a  word 
or  two  in  support  of  the  resolution.  He  had  had  the  honour  of 
being  entertained  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  who 
very  kindly  offered  his  home  to  entertain  one  of  the  ministers  or 
delegates  of  the  Union.  (Applause.)  He  found  him  a  thorough 
Christian  gentleman,  and,  what  was  more  than  that,  a  very  cordial 
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Christian  brother ;  and  much  as  he  had  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  that  gentleman's  home,  he  had  enjoyed  still  more  his  intercourse 
with  his  host  (Applause.)  He  hoped  that  such  instances  of 
hospitality  might  become  more  common  all  over  the  country. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  exceedingly  glad  Mr.  Sturt  had 
made  this  statement  It  ill  became  them  to  omit  any  recognition 
which  might  serve  to  increase  the  feeling  of  Christian  brotherhood. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  read  in  the  papers  that  two-thirds  of  the 
hospitality  extended  to  the  Church  Congress  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
was  given  by  Nonconformists.  He  hoped  that  this  might  grow 
very  largely  indeed.  (Applause.)  He  had  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  Union  now  for  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine  years.  He  did 
not  think  that  any  meetings  which  had  been  held  during  that  long 
ixiriod  had  been  even  comparable  to  these  xpeetings  in  the 
magnitude  of  their  attendance,  in  the  excellence  of  the  speaking, 
and  the  general  efficiency  of  the  proceedings.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
must,  bear  his  testimony  to  the  absolute  transcendency  of  this 
Jubilee  meeting. 

The  resolution  was  passed  amidst  applause. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Macfadyen,  M.  A.  (chairman  of  the  local  committee), 
said  that  they  in  Manchester  were  very  desirous  to  have  the  Union  ; 
the  invitation  was  not  a  mere  formal  request.  They  might  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  having  been  wise  enough  to  make  a 
new  departure.  Usually  at  tlie  local  committee  the  system  had 
been  to  have  an  ornamental  layman,  and  to  ask  a  minister  or  two 
to  do  the  work.  This  year  they  had  an  ornamental  minister — 
(laughter) — and  they  had  had  laymen  to  do  the  work.  (Applause.) 
He  was  sure  that  a  great  deal  of  the  wisdom  and  success  of  the 
arrangements  had  been  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  had  brethren 
working  for  the  last  throe  or  four  weeks  who  were  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  the  methods  of  business.  (Applause.)  The 
movement  of  inviting  the  Union  was  a  general  one,  extending 
not  only  over  tlie  churches  in  Manchester,  but  other  churches  in 
the  neighbourhood.  They  hoped  that  if  they  could  get  the 
Union,  a  vast  amount  of  spiritual  power  would  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  this  neighbourhood,  which  they  in  tliis  locality  would 
be  the  first  to  reap  the  benefit  of.  He  believed  they  had  already 
reaped  in  part  the  benefit  He  thought  the  impetus  given  by 
that  splendid  gathering  would  continue  for  very  many  years,  and 
that  when  the  next  proposal  was  made  to  invite  the  Union  to 
Manchester,  the  feeling  of  benefit  would  be  so  strong  and  so  long 
lived,  that  the  churches  would  join  even  more  heartily  in  the  next 
movement  than  they  had  done  in  the  movement  which  was  now 
coming  to  a  close.     (Applause.) 
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Mr.  CROMPTON,one  of  the  honorary  secretaries,  said  it  devolved 
upon  him  as  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Crompton,  Green, 
and  Milne — (laughter) — to  acknowledge  the  very  handsome  terms 
in  which  the  Assembly  had  thanked  them  for  the  services  they 
had  rendered  in  connection  with  the  meetings.  There  was  one 
other  name  w^hich  should  be  mentioned  on  that  occasion,  and 
that  was  the  name  of  Mr.  Gerard  Ford — (applause) — a  gentleman 
who,  during  the  last  three  or  four  weeks,  had  rendered  most 
valuable  assistance.  The  secretaries  had  found  plenty  of  willing 
hands  and  willing  hearts  to  help  them;  and  he  must  refer  especially 
to  the  Ladies'  Committee,  who  had  undertaken  the  duty  of 
providing  tea  and  refreshments  during  the  week.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Green  said  it  had  been  a  matter  of  untold  and  untellable 
satisfaction  that  they  had  had  this  work  to  do.  He  had  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  organization,  but  never  in  his  whole  life  had 
he  found  work  to  do  which  gave  him  such  extreme,  high,  and 
continuous  satisfaction  as  this  had  done.  (Applause.)  He  had 
rejoiced  in  it  because  he  believed  not  only  would  the  Union 
receive  benefit  from  coming  to  Manchester,  but  that  the  churches 
of  Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood  would  be  greatly  benefitted 
for  many  years  to  come  by  the  impressions  produced  as  the  result 
of  this  great  gathering.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Milne  also  responded.  He  said  he  agreed  very 
thoroughly  that  the  next  Jubilee  should  be  held  in  Manchester. 
That  meant  the  Centenary ;  and  if  their  si)irits  could  be  called 
from  the  "vasty  deep,"  he  thought  that  his  friends  and  himself 
would  be  uncommonly  glad  to  be  the  secretaries.  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  In  fact,  it  had  been  suggested  that,  although  the 
meetings  were  to  terminate  on  the  following  day  by  official 
appointment,  they  w^ere  getting  so  well  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing 
that  they  had  better  go  on  for  another  week.  (Laughter.)  He 
would  suggest  for  future  guidance  that  there  should  be  one  man 
on  the  staff  at  the  central  office  in  London  who  should  become 
thoroughly  expert  in  the  organization  of  these  autumnal  gatherings, 
and  that  he  should  go  down  to  whatever  poor  country  town  was 
destined  to  receive  the  meeting  in  future  years,  at  least  a  month 
before  the  meeting  assembled — (hear,  hear) — and  by  his  advice 
direct  the  local  committee  into  such  arrangements  as  that  the  whole 
thing  should  swing  on  quite  comfortably.  It  had  gone  on  very 
fairly  in  Manchester,  but  there  had  been  some  mistakes ;  he  had 
heard  of  two.  (Laughter.)  One  gentleman  was  unfortunately 
informed  that  he  was  to  go  to  a  street  in  Salford,  when  it  really 
should  have  been  Stockport,  and  the  result  was  that  the  good 
friend  was  perambulating  Salford  for  an  hour  and  a  half  the  other 
night,  and  could  not  find  the  host  who  was  so  wishful  to  receive 
him    in    Stockport     Then    their  good    friend    Dr.    Butterfield 
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was  expected  in  Stockport  but  was  located  in  Eccles,  and  a 
gentleman  in  Stockport  had  written  to  know  whether  Dr.  Butter- 
field  was  a  fact  or  a  fiction.  (Laughter.)  He  hoped,  also, 
before  the  next  Jubilee  that  hosts  and  guests  alike  would 
come  to  something  like  uniformity  on  the  subject  of  smok- 
ing or  drinking.  (Laughter.)  It  was  curious,  going  through 
the  schedules,  to  see  what  a  variety  of  taste  there  was.  One 
man  wanted  "a  smoking  host."  (Laughter.)  Another  said, 
**  Presen-e  me  from  pots  and  pipes."  (Laughter.)  Another  said, 
^*  One  cigar  at  night,  for  it  tends  to  soothe  the  nerves."  (Laugh- 
ter.) And  another,  **  I  have  been  a  teetotaler  for  forty  years,  and 
wish  tobacco  was  fifty  thousand  pounds  an  ounce."  (Laughter.) 
That  showed  great  breadth  of  view  amongst  their  friends — 
(laughter) — and  no  doubt  in  these  smaller  matters  they  would 
attain  perfection  before  the  next  Jubilee.  Among  his  duties  he 
had  had  to  look  after  the  singing,  and  was  desirous  of  putting 
in  the  list  that  grand  old  Jubilee  hymn  of  Charles  Wesley's ;  but 
when  he  came  to  read  it  over,  he  found  it  would  not  do  except 
for  the  last  meeting,  and  it  would  hardly  do  for  that.     It  said  : — 

The  year  of  Jubilee  has  come, 
RetuiTi,  ye  ransomed  sinners,  home. 

(Roars  of  laughter.)  They  might  have  altered  it  a  little ;  but 
in  this  age  of  a^stheticism  it  was  very  difficult  to  know  what 
alteration  would  suit.  He  hoped,  however,  that  they  would 
return  home — (laughter) — and  he  wished  that  it  could  be  said 
that  they  were  all  returning  home,  knowing  that  owing  to  the 
grand  success  of  the  Jubilee  Fund  all  anxiety  or  trouble  with 
regard  to  pecuniary  matters,  either  as  to  the  salaries  of  ministers 
or  debts  upon  their  chapels,  would  have  passed  away.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  devoutly  wish  that 
when  the  next  Jubilee  does  come,  our  friends  may  not  wish  to 
return,  even  for  that  session.     (Great  laughter.) 

Mr.  JoHX  Lee  (who  had  acted  as  treasurer)  also  responded, 
bearing  testimony  to  the  readiness  with  which  Mr.  Macfadyen's 
appeal  to  their  Manchester  friends  had  been  responded  to. 
They  had  found  it  the  pleasantest  and  easiest  part  of  their  work 
to  collect  funds  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  Jubilee 
meeting.     (Applause.) 
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COLLEGES'  REFORM. 

The  following  report  of  the  Colleges'  Reform  Committee  was 
submitted  to  the  Assembly  : — 

In  the  ad  interim  Reports  presented  to  the  Assemblies  at  Cardiff  and 
Birmingham,  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Colleges'  Reform  Committee  have 
already  been  laid  before  the  Union.  The  object  of  this  Report  is  not  simply 
to  recapitulate  these,  but  to  narrate  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
formation  of  the  Committee,  to  give  a  brief  account  of  its  deliberations,  and 
to  point  out  the  bearing  of  its  resolutions  on  the  work  of  training  ministers  for 
the  service  of  our  churches. 

The  Collies'  Reform  Committee  was  appointed  and  has  held  its  meetings 
by  invitation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Union,  but  it  was  not  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Union  that  the  movement  was  initiated.  At  the  Autumnal  Assembly  of 
1877,  in  LfCicester,  a  paper  was  read  in  a  Sectional  Meetine,  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Robinson,  on  "  Desirable  Reforms  in  our  College  S^tem  ;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  discussion  which  ensued  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : — 

**That  this  Section  recommends  the  Committee  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  to  appoint  a  special  Committee,  consisting  of  members  of 
the  churches  known  to  be  interested  in  College  work  throughout  the 
country,  with  a  view  to  considering  the  entire  question  of  College 
Reform,  and  of  deciding  upon  the  best  steps  to  be  taken  in  order  to 
secure  immediate  action." 

Tliis  resolution  was  reported  to  the  Committee  of  the  Union  on  November 
6th,  and  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  special  Committee  for  the  purpose 
indicated,  and  to  instruct  such  Committee  to  enter  into  fraternal  communica- 
tion with  the  Committees  of  the  Colleges.  It  was  remitted  to  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  to  prepare  a  list  of  names  for  the  Committee,  to  draft  a 
plan  of  operations,  and  report. 

On  January  15th,  1878,  on  report  from  the  General  Purposes  Committee, 
the  Committee  of  the  Union  resolved — 

**  I.  That  the  Committee  referred  to  be  appointed  without  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  or  against  any  specific  changes  in  our  College  sjrsteni 
which  may  have  been  suggested. 

"II.  That  it  shall  enter  into  friendly  correspondence  with  the 
Committees  of  the  several  Colleges,  with  the  view  of  securing  their  co- 
operation in  its  work. 

"III.  That  it  shall  make  inquiries  and  receive  evidence — 

"I.  As  to  the  cost  of  ministerial  education  under  the  present 
system. 

**2.  As  to  the  incomes  of  the  several  Colleges,  distinguishing  the 
sources  of  income,  such  as  trust  property,  collections,  sub- 
scriptions, &c.,  and  including  the  capital  sum  invested  in  land 
and  buildings. 

"3.  As  to  the  proportion  of  students  trained  at  the  Colleges, 
taking  a  given  number  of  years,  who  enter  and  continue  in 
the  Congregational  ministry  ;  lay  students  being  distinguished 
from  ministerial  students. 
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4.  As  to  the  general  efficiency  of  the  system,  and  its  adaptation  to 
the  present  state  of  society,  and  to  the  wants  of  the  students. 

**  5.  As  to  possible  reforms." 
T 
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Two  other  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  same  time^one,  that  this  Com- 
mittee should  report  to  the  Committee  of  the  Union  ;  another,  that  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Committee  the  Institutes  at  Bristol  and  Nottingham  be 
reckoned  as  Colleges.  A  third  resolution,  relating  to  the  constitution  of  the 
proposed  Committee,  was  sent  back  for  reconsideration.  This  resolution  was 
finally  adopted,  afler  alteration  by  the  General  Purposes  Committee,  and 
after  modifications  suggested  by  the  authorities  of  some  of  the  Colleges  ;  it 
fixed  the  number  of  members  of  the  Committee,  and  the  proportion  of  repre- 
sentatives upon  it  of  each  of  the  constituent  bodies. 

The  Colleges  were  communicated  with  by  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Union,  dated  20th  March,  1878,  and  addressed  to  the  Principals.  This 
letter  recited  all  the  points  above  enumerated,  and  invited  the  College  Com- 
mittees to  enter  into  conference,  "  with  a  view  to  such  reforms  as  the  College 
bodies  might  think  it  wise  to  adopt  af^er  such  a  conference  ; "  and  requested 
that,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  College  Committees  would  appoint  delegates  to 
act  for  them  on  the  proposed  Committee. 

All  the  Colleges  returned  a  favourable  answer  to  this  letter,  and,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Union  on  July  2nd,  the  full  list  of  members 
of  the  Colleges'  Reform  Committee  was  read.     It  was  as  follows  : — 

Airedale  College  (3).— Revs.  Bryan  Dale,  M.A.,  S.  Dyson,  and  A. 
M.  Fairbaim,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Cheshunt  College  (5).— Rev.  H.  AUon,  D.D.,  Mr.  T.  T.  Beighton, 
Rev.  H.  R.  Reynolds,  B.A.,  D.D.,  *Rev.  J.  T.  Russell,  M.A.,  and  Samuel 
Smith,  Esq. 

Hackxey  College  (3).— Rev.  S.  McAll,  Rev.  G.  Lyon  Turner,  M.A., 
and  Ebenezer  Viney,  Esq. 

Lancashire  College  (5). — A.  Barnes,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Rev.  T.  Green, 
M.A.,  Rev.  J.  H.  Gwyther,  B.A.,  Henry  Lee,  Esq.,  J. P.,  M.P.,  and  Rev. 
Caleb  Scott,  LL.B. 

New  College  (5). — Revs.  J.  C.  Harrison,  S.  Ncwth,  ^LA.,  D.D.,  John 
Stoughton,  D.D.,  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  and  G.  F.  \Vhite,  Esq.,  J.  P. 

Rotiierham  College  (3).— Rev.  R.  Bruce,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Rev.  F.  J. 
Falding,  M.A.,  D.D.,  and  J.  \V.  Pye  Smith,  Esq. 

Spring  Hill  College  (3). — Revs.  G.  Dcane,  B.A.,  D.Sc,  D.  W. 
Simon,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  and  Eric  A.  Lawrence. 

Western  College  (3). — Rev.  C.  Chapman,  M.  A.,  Alexander  Hubbard, 
Esq.,  and  Rev.  C.  Wilson,  M.A. 

Bristol  Institute  (i). — Rev.  J.  P.  Allen,  M.A. 

Nottingham  Institute  (i).— Rev.  J.  B.  Paton,  M.A. 

Con(;regational  Union  Committee  (15). — Revs.  G.  S.  Barrett,  B.A., 
A.  H.  Byles,  B.A.,  H.  H.  Carlisle,  LL.B.,  W.  Cuthl)ertson.  B.A..  Mr.  R. 
\V.  Dale,  M.A.,  W.  G.  Lemon,  Esq.,  Revs.  J.  A.  Macfadyen,  ^LA.,  A. 
Mackennal,  B.A.,  S.  Pearson,  M.A.,  T.  Robinson,  B.A.,  J.  G.  Rogers, 
B.A.,  W.  G.  Soper,  Esq.,  B.A.,  H.  Spicer,  Esq.,  B.A.,  fF.  J.  Wood,  Esq., 
LL.D.,  and  IL  Wright,  P:sq.,  J.P. 

The  Colleges'  Reform  Committee-held  its  first  meeting,  in  connection  with 
the  Autumnal  Assembly  of  the  Union,  in  Liverpool,  on  October  16th,  1S7S. 
The  circular,  addressetl  to  the  Princi|^ls  of  Colleges,  and  containing  an 
account  of  the  objects  and  methods  of  the  Committee,  was  read  ;  and  it  was 
resolved  unanimously,  **That  this  Committee  agrees  to  the  request  of  the 
Congregational  Union  Committee  that  it  should  consider  what  reforms,  if 
any,  are  desirable  and  practicable  in  our  College  system,  and  undertakes  to 

'*  In  room  of  Rev.  W.  Braden  deceased. 
tDr.  Wood  afterwards  withdrew  from  the  Committee,  being  unable  to  attend  the  Meetings. 
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make  such  inquiries  as  are  necessary  to  that  end.'*  A  chairman,  Henry 
Spicer,  Esq.,  and  a  secretary,  Mr.  Maclcennal,  were  chosen-;  a  small  pro- 
visional Committee  was  also  appointed  to  consider  and  prepare  business  for 
the  larger  Committee. 

Since  that  time  the  smaller  Committee  has  held  seven  meetings,  and  the 
larger  Committee  four  meetings ;  some  of  these  meetings  were  of  several 
hours*  duration  ;  and  the  resolutions  arrived  at  have  b^n  the  subject  of 
earnest  and  thorough  discussion.  These  resolutions  have  already  been  laid 
before  the  Assembly,  and  were  printed  in  the  Year- Book  for  1880.  '  As,  how- 
ever, this  Report  cannot  be  complete  without  their  recitation,  they  are 
appended  here : — 

**  I.  That,  with  the  view  of  securing  a  higher  professional  training 
for  our  ministerial  students,  the  Committee  thmks  it  advisable  that  the 
curriculum  of  Arts  be  completely  separated  from  the  Theological 
curriculum, 

"  II.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  it  is  desirable  that,  as 
soon  as  possible,  our  Colleges  should  confine  themselves  to  their  special 
function  as  places  of  theological  learning. 

''  III.  That  the  Committee  recommends  that,  under  due  super- 
vision, use  be  made  by  our  students  of  University  College,  Owens 
College,  and  the  Yorkshire  College,  and,  in  cases  in  which  it  may  be 
desirable,  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  of  the  Scottish  Universities. 

"IV.  That  it  is  desirable  that  an  increasing  number  of  the 
candidates  for  the  ministry  be  from  those  who  have  graduated  at  one 
of  our  English  or  Scottish  Universities  ;  but  for  the  benefit  of  men 
unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  national  Universities  or  Colleges,  this 
Committee  recognizes  the  need  of  the  temporary  continuance  of  literary 
instruction  in  some  of  our  Colleges. 

**  V.  That  this  Committee  recommends  the  further  elevation  of  the 
standard  of  examination  for  entrance  to  our  Colleges ;  and  suggests 
that,  as  long  as  necessary,  special  provision  be  made  for  the  preliminary 
training  of  men  unable  to  pass  it,  so  as  to  separate  their  instruction  from 
ordinary  College  work. 

*'VI.  That  in  order  to  secure  greater  efiiciency  in  Theological 
te.aching,  it  is  advisable  that  fewer  subjects  be  assigned  to  each  Theo- 
logical Professor ;  and  that  while,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
the  confederation  of  the  Colleges  into  two  or  three  groups  is  the  best 
way  of  securing  this  and  other  desirable  ends,  it  recommends  that  for 
the  present  the  Colleges  should  co-operate  in  one  of  the  two  following 
ways  ;  the  Professors  either  conducting  classes  in  other  Colleges  than 
their  own,  or  receiving  students  from  other  Colleges  into  their  classes. 

**  VII.  That  it  is  desirable  that  two  general  Boards  of  Education  be 
formed,  one  in  connection  with  the  Northern,  and  one  in  connection 
with  the  Southern  Colleges,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  work  of 
the  Colleges,  and  stimulating  the  interest  of  the  Churches  in  minis- 
terial education,  as  well  as  for  carrying  into  effect  the  foregoing 
recommendations . 

**  VIII.  That  these  Boards  consist  of  (say  ten)  members  appointed 
by  the  Committee  of  each  of  the  Colleges  represented  on  them,  and  of 
(say  ten)  co-optative  members,  and  that  each  of  the  Institutes  at  Bristol 
and  Nottingham  send  (say  five)  members  to  each  of  the  Boards. 

"  IX.  That  the  Committee  of  the  Congregational  Union  be 
requested  as  soon  as  possible  to  invite  the  Committees  of  Cheshunt, 
Hackney,  New  and  Western  Colleges  in  the  South,  and  Airedale, 
Lancashire,  and  Rotherham  Colleges  in  the  North,  to  meet  in  con- 
ference with  a  view  to  the  immediate  formation  of  these  Boards ;  that 
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the  Committee  of  Spring  Hill  College  be  invited  to  attend  the 
Northern  or  Southern  conference,  as  may  be  most  convenient ;  and 
that  the  Committees  of  the  Institutes  at  Bristol  and  Nottingham  be 
invited  to  send  delegates  to  both  conferences. 

"  X.  That  these  Boards,  when  formed,  be  requested,  in  addition  to 
giving  effect  to  the  previous  resolutions  of  this  Committee,  to  consider 
titter  alia  the  following  questions  : — 

(a)  The  foundation  of  Travelling  Scholarships  for  distinguished 
students. 

{b)  The  endowment  of  Theological  Chairs. 

(c)  The  best  means  of  elevating  the  standard  at  the  entrance  examina- 
tion of  the  students. 

{(i)  How  best  to  give  effect  to  Resolution  lU.  of  this  Committee  ;  and 
especially  whether  it  would  l)e  possible  and  advisable  to  remove 
one  or  more  of  our  colleges  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

(r)  The  best  means  of  giving  counsel  and  assistance  to  students  and 
candidates  for  the  ministry. 

(/)  The  best  means  of  securing  joint  action  between  the  two  Boards.^' 

The  Assem])ly,  at  the  meeting  at  Cardiff,  October,  1879,  expressed  its 
satisfaction  '*That  the  attention  of  the  [Colleges'  Reform]  Committee  has 
been  called  to  the  question  how  far  the  liberal  use  of  our  national  Universities 
and  Colleges  for  the  secular  education  of  our  students,  and  the  co-operation 
of  our  existing  Colleges  for  more  efTicicnt  theological  training,  arc  necessar}'  to 
any  efficient  scheme  of  College  Reform.'* 

The  former  of  these  two  points  is  of  very  great  importance,  both  in  itself, 
and  because  it  is  associated  with  an  object  the  Committee  pronounces  eminently 
desirable — the  substitution  of  Divinity  Halls  for  Colleges  as  at  present  con- 
ducted.    A  good  general  education  is  the  best  foundation  for  special  learning  ; 
men  already  trained  and  disciplined  in  classical  study,  scientific  thinking,  and 
philosophical  speculation  would  be  able  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  theological 
study,  and  would  be  fitted  to  reap  the  highest  advantages  from  it ;  and  the 
proper  place  for  such  general  education  is  outside  the  walls  of  our  Colleges. 
The  circumstances  which  compelled  the  adoption  of  our  former  methods  are 
well  known.     The  prohibition  of  the  office  of  schoolmaster  to  Xonconfoniiists, 
and  the  persistent  exclusion  of  Nonconformist  students  from  the  national  seats 
of  learning,  left  no  other  course  open  to  our  fathers  than  the  formation  of 
those  seminaries  out  of  which  some  of  our  Colleges  have  grown,  and  which 
have  influenced  the  methods  of  them  all.     But  the  necessity  of  an  imperfect 
system  of  training  exists  no  longer.     Many  of  our  students  have  vindicated 
their  right  to  a  place  in  the  national  Universities  by  the  honours  they  have  won 
there,  and  are  proving  in  the  ministry  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  preparatory 
culture.     Colleges  are  rising  in  our  large  manufacturing  centres,  and  bringinj^ 
the  means  of  culture  into  every  district.    The  Grammar  School,  too,  and  the 
Board  School,  furnish  opportunities  for  fitting  those  to  whose  necessities  a 
College  is  not  adapted  to  enter  our  Halls,  prepared  at  once  for  the  study  of 
the  sacred  languages  and  literature,  the  history,  the  basis,  and  the  methods  of 
religious  thought.     It  would  be  an  unjustifiable  waste  of  the  time  and  energies 
of  our  Professors,  and  of  the  funds  of  the  churches,  to  peri>etuate  a  provision 
for  secular  teaching  in  the  midst  of  such  an  increasing  national  supply  of  it. 
It  is,  moreover,  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  future  ministers  that  they  should, 
during  some  portion  of  their  training,  mix  with  those  who  are  preparing  for 
other  walks  in  life,  and  thus  acquire  knowledge  of  the  world  as  well  as  of 
books, — acquaintance  with  men  as  well  as  a  theory  of  human  nature. 

The  Committee  has  shown  its  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  change  by 
giving  it  the  first  place  in  their  series  of  resolutions,  and  five  out  of  the  tea 
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resolutions  are  concerned  with  it.  It  is  not  a  change  which  is  immediately 
possible  ;  but  it  could  be  quickly  and  surely  brought  about  were  the  chu^:hes 
as  well  as  the  Collie  authorities  determined  that  it  should  be.  The  elevation 
of  the  standard  of  entrance  examination,  and  the  separation  of  preliminary 
instruction  from  ordinary  College  work,  are  suggestions  intended,  not  to  per- 
petuate the  old  suggestions  under  a  slightly  altered  form,  but  to  substitute 
a  new  and  better  system  for  the  old. 

The  second  point  in  the  resolutions,  the  discussion  of  which  has  secured 
the  approval  of  the  Assembly,  relates  to  the  assigning  of  more  specific  subjects 
to  our  Professors  of  Divinity.  This  would  be  a  great  relief  to  them,  as  well 
as  a  means  to  more  efficient  teaching.  The  full  titles  of  some  of  our 
Professorships,  if  recited,  would  awaken  wonder,  not  simply  at  the  Professors — 
"that  one  small  head  could  carry  all  they  know,"  but  also  at  the  ingenuity  of 
committees  in  providing  for  overwrought  brains  that  recreation  which  comes 
from  change  of  work.  That  there  have  been  theological  scholars  among  us 
of  no  mean  reputation  does  not  approve  the  system  ;  it  simply  shows  that 
there  are  men  who  defy  any  system  to  depress  their  vivacity  and  waste  their 
powers.  It  is  the  part  of  wise  managers,  however,  to  provide  against  waste  ; 
and  this  is  especially  incumbent  on  us  when  the  material  in  danger  of  being 
squandered  is  the  precious  gift  of  sanctified  human  faculty,  and  the  cause 
which  will  suffer  is  Gotl's  service  in  the  Christian  ministry.  The  resolution 
of  the  Committee  distinctly  affirms  that  "the  confederation  of  the  Colleges 
into  two  or  three  groups  is  the  best  way  of  securing  this  and  other  desirable 
ends,"  recommending  other  methods  of  co-operation  as  temporary  expedients 
until  confederation  can  be  brought  about. 

For  the  carrying  out  of  these  and  other  necessary  changes  in  our  College 
system,  and  for  keeping  the  whole  work  of  ministerial  training  in  the  view  of  the 
churches,  the  Committee  believed  that  the  formation  of  two  Boards  of  Education 
was  advisable,  one  in  connection  with  the  Northern,  and  one  in  connection  with 
the  Southern  Colleges.  The  Committee  of  the  Congregational  Union  acceded 
to  the  request  of  your  Committee,  and  invited  the  authorities  of  the  Colleges  to 
send  representatives  to  conferences  with  representatives  of  the  Colleges'  Reform 
Committee.  The  Southern  Conference  was  held  in  London  on  January  20th, 
1880 ;  the  Colleges'  Reform  Committee  nominated  twelve  representatives  to 
it;  Cheshunt,  Hackney,  New,  Spring  Hill,  and  Western  Colleges  were  invited 
to  send  twelve  each.  The  Northern  Conference  met  in  Manchester  on 
January  27th,  1880;  the  Colleges'  Reform  Committee  and  Airedale,  Lan- 
cashire, and  Rotherham  Colleges  each  sending  twelve  representatives.  The 
Institutes  at  Bristol  and  Nottingham  were  represented  by  six  members,  but 
they  were  entitled  to  send  representatives  to  both  Conferences. 

The  Southern  Conference  was  attended  by  forty-six,  and  the  Northern  by 
thirty  members  ;  the  resolutions  of  your  Committee  were  laid  on  the  table, 
and  in  view  of  them  the  Conferences  were  invited  to  express  their  opinions  as 
to  the  advisableness  of  the  proposed  Boards.  Both  Conferences  adopted  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  their  formation ;  the  Southern  Conference  specifying  the 
objects  thus:  **for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  work  of  the  Colleges  by 
stimulating  the  interest  of  the  churches  in  ministerial  education,  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  improved  methods  in  such  education,  and  the  consideration  of  any 
plans  that  may  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  Colleges,  and  for 
co-operating  with  the  Colleges  in  carrying  such  plans  into  effect."  The 
Northern  Conference  adopted  a  slightly  different  definition  of  the  objects  of 
the  Boards — **  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  work  of  the  Colleges,  and  of 
stimulating  the  interest  of  the  churches  in  ministerial  education." 

Both  Conferences  adopted  the  suggestion  of  your  Committee  that  "  these 
Boards  consist  of  ten  members,  appointed  by  the  Committee  of  each  of  the 
Colleges  representee!  on  them;"  instead  of  ten  co-optative  members,  they 
determined  that  ten  members  should  be  appointed  by  the  Congregational 
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Union  of  Englnnd  and  Wales ;  and  Oiey  accepted  the  proposal  that  *'  five 
members  on  each  Board  should  be  appointed  by  the  Institutes  of  Bristol  and 
Nottingham." 

At  the  Birmingham  meeting  lost  October,  it  was  reported  that  all  the 
Colleges  had  adopted  the  resolutions  of  the  Conferences,  and  had  appointed 
their  representatives  to  the  Boards,  and  the  Assembly  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  its  own  representatives.  Both  Boards  have  begun  their  work  ;  the  Northern 
Board  has  held  two  meetings,  and  the  Southern  Board  one  meeting.  As  a 
little  time  was  una\'oidabIy  lost  in  convening  the  Boards,  and  their  present 
work  has  been  preliminary,  the  Boards  have  determined  that,  subject  to  the 
consent  of  their  constituencies,  they  will  sit  without  re-election  for  at  least 
another  year.  It  should  be  specially  noted  that  the  Congregational  Union  is 
one  of  the  appointing  bodies.  The  object  of  this  provision  is  twofold — first, 
to  ensure  a  periodical  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Boards  to  the  Assembly, 
and  give  the  representatives  of  the  churches  an  opportunity  of  considering 
questions  affecting  ministerial  education  ;  and  next,  to  fre<|uently  remind  the 
Assembly  that  the  obligation  to  provide  and  train  a  Christian  ministry  is  the 
obligation  of  the  churches.  College  Committees  and  Professors  being  only 
the  instruments  by  which  the  churches  fulfil  it. 

The  third  resolution  in  the  circular  of  the  Committee  of  the  Congregational 
Union  specifies,  ?&  one  of  the  objects  of  your  Committee,  the  making  inquiries 
and  receiving  evidence  concerning  certain  subjects  indicated.  It  appeared* 
however,  that  most  of  the  information  requested  was  already  at  hand  in  the 
form  of  answers  to  questions  issued  after  a  College  Conference  in  1872,  and 
this  information  only  required  to  be  brought  up  to  date  by  use  of  the  College 
Reports  and  correspondence  with  the  College  authorities.  The  Secretor)-  was 
instructed  to  do  this ;  replies  from  most  of  the  College  Secretaries  are  in  his 
hands,  and  the  information  can,  in  a  short  time,  be  made  available  for  the  use 
of  the  Boards. 

The  careful  enumeration  just  given  of  the  steps  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  this  Committee,  and  of  the  details  of  its  action,  is  necessary  to  a  full 
apprehension  of  the  significance  of  the  Committee's  resolutions.  Three  times 
the  Colleges  have  been  appealed  to,  and  three  times  they  have  responded. 
They  sent  32  out  of  47  representatives  to  the  Colleges'  Reform  Committee ; 
III  out  of  135  representatives  to  the  Conferences  ;  nnd  now  they  have  sent  100 
out  of  120  representatives  to  the  two  IJoaids.  The  "Resolutions"  are  the 
outcome  of  the  Committee's  deliberations  ;  they  were  before  the  Conferences ; 
and  it  was  partly  with  a  view  to  carry  them  into  effect  that  the  Boards  were 
formed.  The  changes  suggested  in  these  *'  resolutions"  arc  now  presented  to 
the  churches  ns,  in  the  judgment  of  the  College  authorities,  ** advisable," 
**  desirable,*'  *'  recommended  ; "  they  embody  the  minimum  of  Reform  which 
is  requisite,  and  suggest  an  ideal  of  ministerial  education  toward  which  to 
work.  It  is  for  the  churches  to  determine  whctlier,  and  when,  these  Reforms 
shall  be  carried  out. 

That  a  liberal  use  of  the  national  Universities  and  secular  Colleges  will 
draw  to  the  ministry  an  increasing  number  of  young  men  enjoying  the  advan- 
tages of  early  culture  and  means  of  education  your  Committee  does  not  doubt. 
But  this  is  not  the  object  at  which  it  aims.  Young  men  from  the  humbler 
ranks  of  society — young  men  to  whom  the  Divine  call  has  come  while  in 
business  or  at  manual  labour,  will  be  welcciiuc  to  our  Colleges  as  before  ;  only 
the  incidence  of  the  obligation  to  secure  their  }ireliminai7  training  will  have 
shifted.  Some  of  them  may  be  looked  to,  with  or  without  assistance,  to 
procure  their  own  secuLir  instruction  ;  others  of  them  may  be  aided  by  the 
churches  that  summon  them  from  the  common  walks  of  life  to  a  more  sacred 
labour  ;  private  beneficence  may  find  here  an  attractive  and  a  fruitful  sphere 
of  service.     Unless  the  churches  recognize  and  fulfil  their  responsibilities  in 
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nkition  to  the  supply  and  the  training  of  their  own  ministryy  not  only  will 
refonn  be  impossible,  but  retrogression  is  certain. 

The  recognition  and  fulfilment  of  these  responsibilities  ore  claimed  from 
^on»  not  that  our  Professors  may  lead  an  idler  life,  but  that  they  may  devote 
Cheir    powers  to  the  cultivation  of  the  noblest  learning.      The  Christian 
sninist^  is  not  a  refu|;e  for  the  less  advantaged,  nor  a  platform  for  the 
tfiavourites  of  fortune ;   it  is  an  ordinance  by  which  the  Church  fulfils  her 
tfunctions  as  teacher,  helper,  and  guide  of  men  ;  it  is  one  of  the  channels,  the 
most  conspicuous  one,  through  which  men  receive  the  inspirations  of  the  living 
X.ord.     Pastors  and  churches  should  be  on  the  watch  for  men  endowed  with 
the  spiritual  graces  and  gifts  for  such  a  work,  and  should  call  them  to  it ; 
pressing  the  supreme  claims  of  the  service  on    the   highly    advantaged, 
encouraging  the  poorly  favoured  to  seek  to  fit  themselves  for  it.    The  advan- 
tages possessed  by  our  churches  for  ministerial  training  are  undoubted — an 
increasing  public  provision  for  bringing  the  means  of  liberal  culture  within  the 
reach  of  the  humblest ;  a  staff  of  Professors  who  could  render  eminent  service 
to  the  Christian  thinking  of  the  times  were  they  but  released  from  secular 
teaching  to  specific  theological  labour ;  the  tradition  of  an  educated  pulpit  is 
also  ours,  and  enthusiasm  for  intellcctuad  advancement.    To  such  chiurches  it 
<  should  not  be  hard  to  perceive  improvements  that  are  urgently  demanded,  and  - 
to  give  them  prompt  and  permanent  effect. 

The  Rev.  A.  Mackennal,  B.A.  (Bowdon),  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolution  : — 

That  the  Assembly  receives  the  report  of  the  Colleges*  Reform  Committee, 
thanks  the  members  of  the  committee  for  the  attention  they  have  given  to  the 
subjects  referred  to  them,  and  for  their  valuable  suggestions,  and  commends 
their  report  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  churches.  The  Assembly, 
cecognizing  that  the  improvement  of  our  methods  of  ministerial  training  must 
take  the  direction  indicated  in  the  report,  would  especially  urge  the  importance 
of  the  conclusions  at  which  the  committee  have  arrived  relative  to  the  separation 
of  the  arts  curriculum  from  that  of  theology,  the  confining  of  our  Colleges  to 
their  special  function  as  places  of  theological  learning,  and  the  liberal  use  of 
the  national  Colleges  and  Universities  for  the  secular  training  of  our  students, 
and  is  glad  to  hear  that  the  attention  of  the  College  authorities  has  been 
•directed  to  the  further  elevation  of  the  standard  of  entrance  examination,  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  Colleges  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  confederation 
into  two  or  three  groups. 

He  said :  Those  of  you  who  have  looked  into  the  report  will 
see  that  it  is  not  argumentative,  but  mainly  historical.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  a  brief  summary  of  the  labours  of  the  committee  since 
its  formation  in  1878,  and  we  have  designedly  thrown  the  report 
into  this  form,  because  it  appears  to  us  that  the  suggestions  which 
we  are  making  and  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived  are 
in  themselves  so  weighty  that  words  of  lengthened  exhortation  or 
argument  would  be  out  of  place.  It  should,  moreover,  be 
remembered  that  the  officials  and  members  of  the  Committees  of 
the  Colleges  have  constituted  a  large  majority  of  the  Colleges' 
Reform  Committee,  and  they  have  been  even  more  largely 
represented  on  the  conferences  described  in  the  report,  so  that 
you  have  in  this  report  a  declaration  of  those  improvements  which, 
in  the  judgment,  not  of  a  few  enthusiastic  outsiders,  like  those 
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owing  to  whose  action  this  committee  was  first  instituted,  but  in 
the  judgment  of  those  inside  the  Colleges,  and  responsible  for 
carrying  on  the  college  work,  are  absolutely  essential  if  these,  our 
educational  institutions,  arc  to  do  a  work  for  the  future  equal  to 
that  which  has  been  done  by  them  in  the  past     The  different 
improvements  suggested  are  not,  for  the  first  time,  made  by  the 
Reform   Committee;    some  of  them  were  already  in  operation 
before  the  committee  sat.     Six  or  seven  years  ago  the  committee 
of  Lancashire  College  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
desirable  that  the  college  should,  at  the  earliest  practicable  time, 
be  made  a  purely  theological  institution,  and  that  this  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  all  future  arrangements  made  by  the  committee. 
(Applause.)     How  is  it  that  Lancashire  College  was  able  to  arrive 
at  a  resolution  of  that  sort  ?    It  is  because  in  the  city  of  Man- 
chester, not  above  two  miles  from  Lancashire  College,  there  is 
that  splendid  institution,  Owens  College,  which  has  bloomed  into 
the  Victoria  University.     (Applause.)    The  facilities  for  obtaining 
the  secular  education  of  students  outside  the  walls  of  our  own 
institutions,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  Lancashire, 
exist  also  in  London,  and  to  some  extent  in  other  towns  in  relation 
to  other  colleges.     And  I  believe  that  if  we  could  have  put  before 
us  in  one  view  a  comi)lcte  statement  of  the  use  which  is  being 
made  of  our  national  Colleges  and  Universities — and  I  rejoice 
that  among  the  features  of  our  modern  life  the  multiplication  of 
colleges  in  our  great  centres  of  ix)pulation  is  conspicuous — for 
the  education  of  our  students,  those  of  us  who  are  most  anxious 
to  see  this  reform  carried  through  would  find  ourselves  greatly 
cheered  and  encouraged.     I  am  informed  by  those  who  are  in  a 
])osition  to  know  that  ever  since  the  first  sitting  of  the  committee 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  of  tendency  in  that  direction. 
Some  of  our  friends  are  inclined  to  suggest  that  none  of  the 
reforms  which  have  come  about  are  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  committee,  whilst  those  who  were  inside  the  committee 
may  be  inclined  to  say  that  all  these  improvements  result  from  the 
labours  of  the  committee.    I  suppose  that  the  fact  may  lie  between 
the  two  statements,  and  that  the  committee  have  by  their  delibera- 
tions given  new  impulse  and  force  to  a  movement  which  was 
already  setting  in,  viz.,  the  enabling  of  our  students  to  obtain 
their  secular  education  outside  the  walls  of  our  own  colleges.   We 
were  reminded  a  night  or  two  ago  by  Mr.  Richard  that  in  twenty-two 
years  fourteen  senior  wranglers  at  (Cambridge  wereXonconformists- 
( Applause.)     There  is  at  the  present  time  at  Oxford  one  of  our 
own  Congregational  ministers  occupying  the  ix)siiion  of  a  college 
don,  going  down  from  his  jxistorate  near  London  to  give  lectures 
during  the  college  terms.     (Aj^plause.)    The  success  of  the  Lan- 
cashire College  students  in  recent  years  at  Cambridge  is  very 
encouraging  indeed,  but  there  is  something  more  encouraging 
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than  all  this.     I  said  in  a  previous  assembly  of  the  Union 
that  it  seems  to  me  of  more  importance  that  our  average  men 
should  have  access  to  the   Universities  than   that  our  distin- 
guished men  should  take  even  the  highest  honours  there,  and 
that  is,  I  find,  what  is  actually  being  done.    Professor  Fairbaim 
informed  me  in  a  letter  some  time  since  that  out  of  sixteen  Art 
Students  at  that  time  under  the  charge  of  the  authorities  at  Aire- 
dale College  nine  were  at  Universities,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  testimony  of  our  professors  as  regards  the  religious  life  of  our 
students  under  this  style  of  education,  is  as  gratifying  as  it  is 
concerning  the  superior  educational  advantages  which  they  are 
enjoying.      (Applause.)     As   to   the   expense  of  going  to   the 
Universities,  I  believe  increasingly  that  it  is  a  most  important 
thing  that  students,  who  are  looking  fonvard  to  the  ministry, 
should  very  early  learn  the  lesson  of  self-dependence  for  secular 
education.    (Applause.)    We  recommend  that  the  general  educa- 
tion of  students  should  end  before  their  special  education  begins ; 
but  Dr.  Fairbaim  has  so  admirably  spoken  upon  that  point  through 
the  pages  of  the  Nonconformist  and  Indepetidenty  that  I  will  not 
enlarge  upon  it.     This  I  will  say :  a  great  many  of  our  friends 
are  perplexed  and  troubled  because  they  think  that  if  we  send 
our  students  out  into  large  university  life,  we  shall  expose  them 
to  serious  temptation,  and  that  the  danger  of  scepticism  is  very 
great  if  they  are  subject  to  the  influences  of  the  intellectual 
thought  of  the  time.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  danger  of  scepticism 
is   mightily  increased  by  our  setting  men  to  the  special  study 
of  theology  before  they  have  acquired  their  general  education. 
(Applause.)    When  men  come  to  face  the  problems  of  religious 
thought    before    they    have    mastered    the    questions    of   the 
operation  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  limitation  of  the  human 
intellect,   they   are  very    likely  to  confound  the  limits   which 
are    essential   in    the    consideration    of   every    question,    with 
inherent  diflSculties   in  the  study  of  theology ;   and   therefore 
we  say   that   we    fortify  our  men  against  the  very  difficulties 
arising  from  the  pressure  of  the  thought  of  the  time,  if  we  give 
them  a  large  and  liberal  acquaintance  with  the  sphere  of  human 
knowledge,   and  with  the  limitations    of   that    sphere — if   we 
acquaint  them  with  the  story  of  literature  and  of  history,  and 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  human  intellect,  which  lies  in  the  study 
of  languages;   and  then,  having  thus  furnished  them  to  meet 
special  problems,  set  them  at  the  study  of  theology.     (Applause.) 
Dr.  Newth  is  a  little  troubled  that  we  have  called  this  the  "  Col- 
leges' Reform  Committee."    Well,  it  has  gone  out  of  being.     Let 
us  make  this  concession  to  our  honoured  and  beloved  friend. 
Let  us,  instead  of  "  Reform,"  adopt  a  term  of  his  own  ;  and  may 
this  committee  hereafter  be  known  as  the  "  Colleges'  Progressive 
Improvement  Committee."    (Laughter  and  applause.)    It  does 
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not  matter  what  name  we  call  it  by,  so  long  as  the  work  is  done. 
I  am  very  glad  that  my  duties  as  secretary  of  this  committee  have 
come  to  an  end  Wc  have  worked  harmoniously,  and  to  be 
brought  into  intimate  personal  association  with  those  who  have 
served  upon  it  has  boen  a  ver>'  great  satisfiiction  to  me  ;  but  still 
I  am  glad  that  the  work  is  over.  (Laughter.)  I  have  been 
requested  to  undertake  the  duties  of  sccretar}*  of  the  Board  of  the 
Northern  Colleges,  and  for  a  season  of  the  Southern  Board  as 
well :  so  that  you  may  suppose  I  have  not  much  to  congratulate 
myself  upon  in  the  way  of  having  attained  to  rest  for  two  or  three 
years  to  come.  I  do  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  you  all  to 
remember  that  the  professors  and  others  having  in  hand  the 
carr>'ing  on  of  our  college  work,  are  absolutely  dependent  upon 
the  force  and  earnestness  and  the  continued  interest  of  those  who 
are  outside,  and  upon  the  growth  of  enlightened  public  opinion, 
to  carry  through  that  course  which  we  no  longer  call  a  course 
of  "  reform,"  but  a  course  of  "  progressive  improvement" 
(Applause.) 

Henry  Spicer,  Esq.  (London),  seconded  the  motion.  He 
said  :  It  may  be  worth  while  reminding  this  Assembly  that  our 
traditions  are  all  in  favour  of  a  learned  ministrw  The  first 
founders  of  our  polity  in  England  were  men  full  of  that  thirst  for 
knowledge  which  was  the  characteristic  note  of  the  times,  of  the 
passing  away  of  the  night  of  the  dark  ages,  and  of  the  coming  of 
the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  those  second  fathers  of  ours, 
who,  a  centur)'  later,  left  the  Church  of  England  because  they 
found  they  could  no  longer  with  conscientiousness  remain  as 
members  in  it,  were  themselves  largely  both  learned  as  well  as 
godly  men,  and  handed  down  the  traditions  of  an  educated 
ministry  to  their  children  and  followers.  Wc  then  fell  upon 
somewhat  difficult  and  troublous  times.  Excluded  from  the 
national  Lniversities,  and — what  was  far  worse  for  us  as  a  body — 
from  the  endowed  schools  of  our  countr}-,  wc  gradually  sank,  I 
fear,  to  lower  levels  of  culture ;  and  for  some  years  we  seemed  to 
have  lost  our  old  traditions.  No  doubt,  from  time  to  time,  there 
came  protests  on  this  question.  We  had  men  who  felt  the  need 
of  a  belter  education  for  our  niinistrv,  and  who  established  at  one 
place  and  another  institutions  that  should  meet  the  difficulty  as 
best  they  could,  but  it  has  been  a  characteristic  of  our  educational 
institutions  for  the  training  of  ministers  that  those  institutions 
have  never  yet  been  the  outcome  of  a  general  popular  feeling 
amongst  our  churches,  but  have  been  simply  supported  by  a  few 
earnest  individuals  who  have  felt  the  personal  need  of  them.  I 
want  to  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  for  widening  the  basis 
upon  which  these  institutions  stand ;  of  working  out  in  your 
individual  churches  themselves,  a  deeper  interest  in  ministerial 
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educational  work  than  our  churches  have  ever  shown.    (Applause.) 
The  Evangelical  revival  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  had  a 
similar  influence  on  our  churches.     We  had  a  spirit  abroad 
amongst  us  that  almost  seemed  to  say  that  education  was  so 
inferior  and  so  secondary  a  possession  of  ministers,  that  it  was 
hardly  worth  having  at  all ;  and  even  now,  from  time  to  time,  in 
utterances  from  men  who  take  a  leading  position  amongst  us,  and 
who  ought  really  to  know  better,  I  find  language  that,  if  it  means 
anything,  means  a  profound  contempt  of  the  value  of  education 
in  the  ministry.    But  never  was  the  need  of  an  educated  ministry 
greater  than  to-day.  Never  were  the  demands  on  a  minister's  power 
and  intellect  stronger.      We  are  doing  much  for  the  raising  of 
national  education  ;  and  at  the  present  moment,  the  poorest  child 
can  obtain  an  education  better  than  was  to  be  had  afbout  fifteen 
years  ago  by  the  class  from  which  our  churches  were  most  largely 
recruited — the  lower  middle  classes  of  England — and  I  only  regret 
that  circumstances  prevented  me  last  Wednesday  bearing  a  testi- 
mony to  the  need  of  the  reform  of  our  secondary  education  as 
the  most  pressing  denominational  want  of  the  great  mass  of  our 
churches.     But  we  are  raising  the  education  of  our  people  ;  and 
if  our   ministers   are    not   going   to    be    raised   in    proportion 
above  the  level  of  their  people,  they  will  find  the  difficulties  of 
their  work  enormously  increased.     We  need  it  also  from   the 
present  circumstances  of  our  ecclesiastical  condition.     We  are 
fighting  for  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  English 
Church.     May  I  illustrate  my  argument  by  a  reference  to  passing 
commercial  politics?     I  am  one  of  those   Free  Traders  who 
believe  that  it  is  no  unsatisfactor)'  position  for  England  to  occupy 
to  be  the  one  Free  Trade  country  in  the  world.     (Applause.)     I 
believe  that  when  the  day  comes,  as  come  it  will,  when  America 
goes  forth  by  our  side  as  a  Free  Trade  country,  then  Lancashire 
may  look  out     The  competition  she  will  have  to  meet  in  the 
neutral  markets  of  the  world  will  be  so  severe  and  intense  that  her 
present  troubles  will  seem  to  be  but  child's  play.     And  I  believe, 
too,  that  when  the  day  comes,  and  come  it  will,  for  the  Church  of 
England  to  have  the  fetters  that  bind  her  struck  off,  and  to  rise 
with  a  new  light  of  freedom  upon  her,  a  time  of  stress  and  toil 
and  struggle  will  come  upon  the  Free  Churches  of  England,  the 
like  of  which  we  have  never  known.     (Applause.)     It  is  because 
I  feel  that  need  of  a  higher  culture  to  prepare  for  the  work  that  is 
inevitably  before  us,  that  I  urge  this  question  of  the  duty  of 
raising  the  standard  of  ministerial  education  in  our  midst  again ; 
and  1  do  it  again  for  another  cause  and  for  a  deeper  need.     The 
atmosphere  we  breathe  is  hostile  to  the  highest  religious  life.   We 
know  that  the  germs  of  scepticism  are  everywhere  in  the  air. 
There  is  no  soil  so  fruitful  for  those  germs  as  the  half-educated 
mind.   It  sinks  into  that  as  into  its  own  native  soil,  and,  humanly 
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speaking,  it  depends  on  the  perfection  of  the  culture,  the  progress 
to  which  the  education  is  carried,  as  to  whether  these  germs  are 
to  be  thrown  off,  and  a  higher  and  a  healthier  life  to  follow.  There 
is  but  little  room  for  discussion  as  to  the  direction  of  reform. 
When  we  met  together  and  talked  it  over,  there  were  great 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  possibilities  of  alteration,  but  diere 
were  no  differences  of  opinion  about  the  general  direction  it 
should  take.  The  present  condition  of  things  must  be  put  an  end 
to  if  we  are  to  attain  to  a  higher  i)osition,  and  of  the  need  of  that 
]X)sition  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  It  is  one  that,  if  we  suc- 
ceed in  attaining  it,  will  redound  to  the  efficiency  of  our  churches 
and  to  the  glory  of  God.  It  is  loyalty  to  that  Master  whom  we 
serve,  loyalty  to  those  truths  for  which  our  churches  have  so  long 
contended,  that  makes  us  earnest  in  pressing  this  question  upon 
you ;  and  if  you  will  support  those  of  us  who  are  ti^'ing  to  do  it, 
with  the  wide-spread  sympathy  of  our  associated  churches,  we 
may  succeed  in  doing  a  great  work  for  the  teachers  in  coming 
years  of  our  children  and  our  children's  children.    (Applause.) 


Rev.  Dr.  Simon  (Spring  Hill)  said  :  I  rise  to  make  one  or  tw 
remarks  on  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  professor.  We  -^ 
Britishers  were  pretty  well  sate  upon  yesterday  morning  by  Dr.  — 
Storrs,  but  with  your  permission,  by  way  of  leading  up  to  the^^^ 
point  I  wish  to  press  upon  you,  I  will  put  an  extinguisher  on  Dr.  — 
Storrs.  (Laughter.)  At  Andover  Seminary,  which  is,  I  believe,  -^ 
the  best  organized  theological  college  in  America,  there  are  four  ^^ 
professors — one  of  them  that  grand  man  Dr.  Park — for  the  four 
subjects  of  systematic  theology.  Church  histor\',  homiletics,  and 
certain  asi>ects  of  apologetics.  In  addition,  psychology  is  taught 
at  Yale  by  an  eminent  professor — an  authority  on  his  subject, 
Dr.  Noah  Porter — and  logic  and  the  histor>'  of  philosophy  are= 
probably  taught  by  another  man.  Well,  now  it  takes  at  least  six 
Americans  to  teach  these  subjects.  I  stand  before  you  as  a  man 
who  has  to  teach  them  all.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  I  say, 
therefore,  one  Britisher  must  be  equal  to  six  Americans.  (Re- 
newed laughter. )  But  I  am  afraid  that  if  persons  who  understand 
much  about  these  subjects  were  to  be  perfectly  candid  they  would 
say   to  me,  "If  you  profess  to  teach  all  these  things  you  are 

a ."     I  will  not  finish.     (Laughter.)     I  don't  plead  guilty  to 

the  soft  impeachment ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  man  did 
honestly  and  conscientiously  profess  to  teach  all  those  things  he 
would  be  a  humbug — (laughter) — and  a  quack.  How  did  I  come 
to  be  professing  all  these  things?  At  certain  stages  in  men's 
lives,  you  know  they  have  more  courage  than  discretion,  and  I 
confess  to  having  had  more  courage  than  discretion  when  some 
thirteen  years  ago  I  agreed  to  take  upon  myself  the  duty  of  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  six  eminent  Americans.     I  shall  be  perhaps 
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told,  "  If  you  feel  you  cannot  discharge  those  duties  satisfactorily 

now,  why  don't  you  give  way  to  somebody  else  ?  "  a  consummation 

"^which  perhaps  may  seem  to  some  devoutly  to  be  desired.     Any- 

liow,  that  is  a  delicate  question — (laughter) — but  it  is  rather 

.awkward  when  a  man  has  devoted  a  good  part  Of  his  life  to  a 

j>articular  work  that  he  should  be  shoved  on  one  side  to  begin 

something  else.     Here  is  the  actual  fact — at  all  events,  speaking 

for  Spring  Hill  College — I  have  to  profess  to  do  six  times  the  work 

of  one  man,  and  that  is  just  simply  because  our  churches  choose 

to  let  arrangements  continue  which  were  very  good  indeed  and 

inevitable  in  the  day  when  they  were  first  made,  but  which  at 

the  present  moment  are  utterly  unfit  to  secure  for  our  ministers 

the  training  that  is  necessary  for  the  work  now  devolving  upon 

them.      I  therefore,  as  one  who  is  suffering,  sometimes  almost 

to  desperation,  under  the  weight  devolved  upon  me,  beg  and 

entreat  you  to  put  an  end  to  this  inadequate  state  of  things. 

(Applause.) 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.  (Airedale),  proposed  I  he 
following  resolution : — 

That  the  Assembly,  reco^izing  the  urgent  importance  of  the  supply  and 
training  of  a  godly  and  efficient  ministry,  would  press  upon  the  churches 
that  the  responsibility  for  this  is  the  churches*  own  ;  it  urges  the  pastors  and 
churches  not  only  to  pray  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  would  send  forth 
labourers,  but  also  to  call  and  encourage  fitting  men  to  devote  themselves  to 
this  work ;  believing,  likewise,  that  the  maintenance  of  direct  and  constant 
association  between  the  colleges  and  the  representatives  of  the  churches  will 
further  the  work  of  ministerial  education,  it  rejoices  in  the  formation  of  boards  of 
education  for  this  and  other  purposes,  and  suggests  that  the  meetings  of  the 
County  Unions  afford  favourable  opportunities  for  stimulating  interest  in 
ministerial  training  and  discussing  college  questions. 

He  said  :  Our  friend,  Dr.  Hannay,  with  that  genius  for  organiza- 
tion and  administration  which  makes  him  a  wonder  to  many,  and 
awakens  admiration  or  terror  in  us  all,  has  so  arranged  matters 
that  the  business  of  these  meetings  has  been  of  progressive 
importance.  You,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  wis  most  fit,  being,  if  not 
our  High  Priest,  our  President  this  Jubilee  year,  have  played  the 
apologist  and  prophet,  vindicated  our  right  to  exist,  and  predicted 
to  our  immense  satisfaction  and  encouragement  what  the  Church 
of  the  Future  is  to  be.  Dr.  Hannay  next  luxuriated  in  the  Jubilee 
Fund,  victoriously  routed  the  nameless  but  not  innumerable  band 
of  Adullamites,  and  published  a  programme  so  full  of  heart  and 
hope  that  we  were  made  to  feel  that  we  could  go  anywhere,  dare 
anything,  and  do  everything.  Then  came  the  spokesman  of 
evangelistic  zeal  and  missionary  enterprise,  thrilling  us  with  the 
history  of  work  done,  and  the  record  of  work  to  do ;  and  now  at 
the  end  comes  the  last  and  greatest — the  question  as  to  the  finding 
and  the  forming  of  the  men  who  are  to  do  the  work,  to  hew  the 
wood  and  draw  the  water  for  the  rising  Church  of  Christ     If 
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these  men  be  not  found  and  formed,  our  most  splendid  policies 
are  but  vain  and  vacant  dreams,  all  the  more  futile  because  they 
arc  so  shadowy  and  can  never  be  made  subsfeantiaL     The  resolu- 
tion recognizes  that  this  matter  of  finding  and  forming  the  men 
is  the  churches'  own.     It  is  such ;  it  can  be  no  other.     I  utterly 
and  absolutely  refuse  to  recognize  it  as  a  college  question.     (Hear, 
hear.)    We  who  work  in  the  colleges 'are  but  poor  dressers  and 
finishers  of  material  provided  and  sent  to  us,  though  it  often 
seems  as  if  we  were  supposed  to  be  the  makers  of  the  very  material 
we  hardly  have  skill  enough  fitly  to  educate  and  form.     Let  us 
by  all  means  ask  the  churches  for  their  wise  and  generous  criticism ; 
but  let  us  also  ask  that  they  give  us  their  best  material  ere  they 
criticize.     (Applause.)    We  are  sometimes  asked,  "  Why  do  you 
not  send  us  better  preachers  ?  "    But  there  is  a  prior  question  we 
have  to  ask,  "  Why  do  you  not  send  us  better  men?"     (Applause.) 
If  the  men  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  the  fault  is  not  ours ; 
it    belongs    to    those  who   selected  and  sent  them.      If   the 
churches  err,  are  we  to  be  held  responsible  for  their  errors? 
We    make  what  we    can   of   the  men  we  receive,  but  it   is 
what  we  receive  that  wc  give.     Give  us  your  best,  and  then 
demand  that  we  do  ours.     1   do  not  wish  to  use  unqualified 
language.     I  can  speak  for  one  band  of  young  men,  and  I  con- 
fess that  it  is  a  band  noble  and  responsive  enough  to  encourage 
and  inspire  any  teacher.     But  altogether  ajxirt  from  the  six^cial 
cases,  there  arc  phases  of  the  church's  duty  that  must  be  fairly 
presented  and  faithfully  i)resscd.     Wc  want  a  godly  and  efficient 
niinistr}'.     ^^'hy,  sir,  a  godly  is  an  efficient  ministry.     (Applause.) 
No  man  ever  yet  failed  through  godliness.     To  command  respect 
is  to  command  success.     The  devoted  labourer  creates  devotion, 
and  the  minister  most  forgetful  of  self  that  he  may  be  most 
mindful  of  duty  is  very  sure  to  be  the  best  and  longest  remem- 
bered minister.     But  if  it  be  true  that  godliness  is  but  efficiency, 
then  mark  the  first  grand  condition  necessary  to  the  material  to 
be  fonned  is  that  it  be  godly,  and  unless  we  get  the  godly  material, 
where  or  how  can  we  form  godly  men?    (Applause.)     Where  is 
the  godly  material  to  be  formed  ?    That  is  the  matter  for  the 
home  and  the  church.     Blood  is  stronger  than  breeding,  and  I 
believe  in  blood  as  the  basis  of  breeding.     The  men  most  pious 
have  been  the  men  cradled  in  piety.     I  believe  in  born  Christians, 
consecrated  from  the  cradle  to  God,  and  when  the  home  is  equal 
to  the  sacrifice  and  endeavour  of  consecrating  its  best  sons  to 
Clirist,  our  colleges  will  be  equal  to  the  best  work  that  can  be 
exi)ected   or  demanded  from  them.     I   would   not  plead  for 
l>ecuniary  help,  but  I  would  plead  for  men,  and  I  would  ask  the 
fathers  of  our  families,  foremost  men  of  our  own  denomination, 
to  think  what  they  owe  to  Christ,  and  to  dedicate  their  sons  to 
Him.     Samuel  was  so  dedicated,  Jeremiah  was — many  an  Old 
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Testament  prophet  and  worthy  was.  The  earlier  the  dedication 
the  greater  the  men.  Paul  was  a  "  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews ;"  he 
knew  the  worth  of  being  that  Had  he  not  been  of  that  blood  and 
strand  and  brand  he  had  never  been  Paul  the  Apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ  Mr.  Mackennal  has  spoken  about  what  a  land,  that  as; 
my  fatherland  must  ever  be  dear  to  me,  has  done  for  the  ministry, 
about  the  way  in  which  its  sons  have  struggled  out  of  poverty  and 
obscurity  into  the  learning  that  qualified  them  to  be  good  ministers 
of  Jesus  Christ.  And  what  he  said  was  true.  There  is  no  chapter 
in  the  history  of  Scotland  so  honourable  as  the  chapter  whichtells 
how  so  many  of  her  noble  and  most  pious  and  learned  sons  have, 
by  devotion  and  self-denial,  risen  from  the  humblest  conditions  to 
stand  among  the  foremost  in  the  churches  and  councils  and  culture 
of  her  people.  Only  during  the  past  summer,  while  resting  in  a 
city  I  love  to  visit,  a  professional  friend  told  me  with  becoming 
pride  of  a  young  man  who  had  a  session  or  two  before  entered 
with  marked  distinction  one  of  the  learned  professions,  and  where, 
think  you,  had  he  learned  his  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar  ?  Under 
the  gas-lamps  of  a  Scotch  town,  while  doing  duty  as  a  night 
policeman.  But  whence  has  come  the  unconquerable  and  con- 
quering impulse,  the  victorious  energy  and  passion,  that  has  made 
so  many  Scotchmen  bear  ]^rivation  and  endure  hardship  that 
they  might  reach  an  honourable  vocation?  From  the  home 
nurture,  from  the  piety  bred  on  the  hearth  and  formed  in  the 
blood,  from  the  love  of  high  service  of  God  and  man  drunk 
in  with  the  mother's  milk.  And  it  is  better  honestly  to  say 
that  this  is  what  we  most  supremely  need.  Send  into  our 
colleges  men  that  come  consecrated  by  a  father's  blessing,  fragrant 
with  the  piety  and  prayers  of  a  mother,  and  we  may  be  able 
to  give  some  account  to  our  churches  of  what  teaching  ought  to 
be.  And  this  supplies  a  point  of  contact  between  our  present 
subject  and  the  Church-Aid  Society.  It  is  a  rii^ht  grand  thing  for 
a  man  to  be  equal  to  self-sacrifice,  but  no  man  is  ever  required  to 
commit  self-sacrifice  in  order  to  promote  the  self-indulgence  of 
others.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  church  in  her  hour  of  stress  and 
adversity  has  had  sons,  and  shall  have  sons  again,  equal  to  any 
sacrifice,  prepared  for  any  work  ;  but  no  churches  can  expect  the 
services  of  men  who  receive  not  according  to  the  power  of  the 
church  and  their  owti  proper  deserts.  A  church  that  cannot  bear 
to  be  generous  has  no  claim  to  generous  service  ;  parsimony  works 
evil  in  many  ways  to  those  who  practise  it  as  well  as  to  those  who 
suffer  from  it  For  one  thing,  how  can  a  man  speak  the  highest 
and  most  consolatory  thoughts  if  he  studies  in  a  room  at  the  door 
of  which  the  wolf  doth  stand ;  and  how,  think  you,  can  a  man 
like  that  dedicate,  knowing  the  stress  and  pressure,  his  sons  to 
Christ,  for  from  the  manse,  out  of  the  minister's  house,  some  of 
our  best  men  have  come  ?    So  place  the  minister  that  he  may  be 
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the  father  of  ministers,  and  the  manse  the  mother  of  many  noble 
sons.  (Applause.)  Now  there  comes  the  point  as  to  the 
necessity  of  churehes  and  pastors  praying,  and  not  only  praying 
that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  should  send  forth  labourers,  but  also 
call  and  encourage  fitting  men.  Now  fitting  men  are  not 
necessarily  men  that  think  themselves  fit  (Laughter.)  Nay,  it 
may  be  the  very  opposite,  and  the  fitter  a  man  thinks  himself  to 
be,  the  less  fit,  in  fact,  may  he  actually  be.  The  man  that  likes 
a  short  cut  into  the  ministry  God  never  meant  for  it ;  the  man 
who  grudges  toil  to  enter  it  will  never  toil  once  he  is  there. 
(Applause.)  If  a  man  tells  me  he  has  a  great  ambition  to  do 
good,  I  answer,  "Prove  your  ambition  by  the  labour,  trouble, 
pains,  and  work  you  take  to  win  power."  (Hear,  hear.)  I  would 
not  make  it  an  easier  thing  to  enter  the  ministry,  I  would  make  it 
harder.  (Applause.)  The  man  who  shrinks  from  no  toil  to 
get  there  will  shrink  from  no  toil  when  he  is  there.  Let 
us  then,  in  connection  with  our  colleges,  make  it  harder  to 
enter.  Let  us  have  the  courage  one  and  all  to  lift  th 
standard  of  education.  Let  us  say,  "You  must  come  up 
our  standard,"  and  our  standard  placed  as  high  as  any  University^^ciiy 
places  it,  and  grant  that  in  England  here  many  a  man  will  go 
and  say,  **  It  is  too  hard  for  me."    Then  let  us  all  piously 


our  hands  and  thank  God  that  back  he  has  gone.     (Applause.)Cr  — ) 
Set  men  to  toil  for  the  means  of  entering  college,  to  get  tl 
knowledge,  the  power,  the  aptitude  to  study  required,  and 
by  a  grand  process  of  natural  selection,  waged  for  a  struggU 
towards  existence,  the  fittest  will  survive,  and  in  this  matter  it  is^ 
to  man's  good  and  to  the  person's  o^sti  that  the  non-fittest  do  noW 
survive.     (A]')plausc.)    The  resolution  further  recognizes  the  n< 
of  constant  association  between  the  colleges  and  the  churches— 
Nothing  could  well  be  more  stupendous  than  the  ignorance  o^ 
what  we  do  and  attempt.     I  invite  the  churches  to  come  to  U5= 
and  see  the  work  we  do.     I  deprecate  absence  of  criticism.     W< 
do  not  call  strong  feeling,  rough  generalization,  and  inferencc^^ 
criticism  ;  it  is  i)rejudice,  it  is  a  thing  not  to  be  reasoned  with,  it 
is  simply  to  be  lived  down.     But  if  you  will  come  and  look  at 
the  men  we  have,  if  you  will  see  how  we  get  them,  what  we  d< 
with  them,  what  they  achieve  in  their  course,  what  they  have 
suffer  and  endure  in  order  to  be  qualified  ;  and  then,  if  once  yox«. 
have  known  the  whole  and  are  in  a  position  to  judge,  you  favour* 
us  with  your  most  reasonable  criticism,  here  stand  I  to  thank  j-ou 
for  it,  and  ask  you  still  for  more.     (Applause.)     Dr.  Simon  has 
six)ken  about  his  endurance  and  his  work.     It  is  not  possible  for 
any  man  not  in  that  p>osition  to  realize  how  much  self-abnegation 
is  often  involved,  how  much  of  ambition  for  the  noblest  ends,  for 
the  service  of  man,  for  the  service  of  God,  how  much  of  the  hope 
and  prosi>ect  of  doing  i>ermanent  good  and  contributing  to  the 
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permanent  enlightenment  of  the  world  has  to  be  sacrificed  with 
heart  and  tears  of  blood  to  the  narrowness  of  our  position 
the  strenuous  grinding  labour  to  which  we  are  week  by  week 
■subjected  and  exposed.  (Applause.)  Brethren,  the  Congregational 
XJnion  has  no  right  to  make  demands  like  that     (Hear,  hear.) 
AVe  have  a  right  to  maintenance  on  the  most  generous  scale,  to 
cx>nfidence  of  the  most  absolute  sort,  to  help  through  and  through 
ais  the  makers  of  the  men  who  make  and  guide  our  churches. 
And  our  claim  for  more  time  to  serve  the  wider  interests  ought  to 
te  heard.   We  ought  not  to  live  for  our  individual  colleges  alone; 
^e  ought  to  live  for  the  enrichment  of  Christian  thought,  for  the 
inspiration  of  all  Christian  Churches,  and  this  is  possible  only 
where  opportunities  of  study  are  zealously  granted  and  jealously 
guarded.    Mr.  Spicer  has  referred  to  the  noble  two  thousand  who 
in  1662  came  forth  to  the  honour  of  England     (Applause.)    But 
what  made  that  noble  band?    Was  it  not  men  like  Owen  and 
Howe ;  was  it  not  heads  of  colleges,  like  Emmanuel,  forming  the 
men,  drilling  them,  training  them,  making  them  the  strenuous 
believers  and  workers  they  became  ?  We  want  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity in  a  small  degree  to  form  such  men.  Help  us  to  divide  our 
theological  and  our  literary  schools.     We  could  do  some  work  if 
you  would  leave  us  to  theology ;  but  we  do  not  want  to  be  left 
to  theology  and  forced  to  admit  the  kind  of  men  that  need  arts 
training.     (Hear,  hear.)     If  we  are  to  give  ourselves  to  theology, 
give  us  more  completely  and  generously  educated  men.     That 
done,  the  Nonconformist  colleges  of  England  will  do  a  work  that 
will  not  and  shall  not  shame  English  Nonconformity,  but  shall  be 
equal  to  its  history,  and  equal  to  its  great  hope  and  ideal  of  work, 
(Loud  applause.) 

The  Rev.  Professor  Craig,  M.A.  (Manchester),  in  seconding  the 
resolution,  said :  Nothing  had  been  said  that  morning  from  which 
he  had  any  reason  to  dissent  In  his  opinion,  the  Free  Churches 
of  England  should  constitute  themselves  into  a  College  Reform 
Committee.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  churches  showed  their 
appreciation  of  a  high  standard  of  education  and  Christian  faith- 
fulness, in  like  proportion  could  they  hope  to  find  men  such  as 
they  desired  to  form  the  men  of  the  future.  (Hear,  hear.)  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  studies  which  were  at  present  pursued  in 
the  colleges,  there  was  a  kind  of  education  which  was  very 
important — the  education  of  business  life.  (Hear.)  It  was  no 
harm  to  such  men  as  John  Angell  James  and  Thomas  Binney, 
that  the  one  knew  something  of  the  work  of  a  draper's  assistant, 
and  the  other  that  of  being  a  bookseller's  apprentice.  (Applause.) 
The  knowledge  that  they  acquired  in  dealing  with  men,  the  habits 
of  business  discipline,  all  tended  to  make  the  greatness  which  they 
afterwards  achieved.  (Applause.)  In  looking  out  for  fit  men 
ir 
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the  churches  ought  specially  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  godly 
men  were  needed.    They  could  not  expect  the  students  in  the 
colleges  to  receive  there  much  of  their  godly  training ;  the  strain 
and  stress  of  intellectual  life  in  these  times  were  so  great  that  if 
men  did  not  come  to  the  theological  institutions  with  fervent 
piety,  they  were  more  likely  to  have  less  of  it  when  they  left  the 
institution  than  more.     Great  care  should  be  taken  in  admitting 
men  to  the  colleges.    The  qualiiications  for  the  ministry  were 
numerous ;  and  his  experience  of  committees  judging  of  candi- 
dates had  convinced  him  of  the  great  variety  of  opinions  about 
talent  and  culture.     He  knew  of  no  order  of  men  more  anxious 
than  Christian  ministers  that  their  successors  should  be  better 
than  themselves.    A  higher  tone  of  feeling  in  the  home,  and  more 
respect  shown  to  faithful  servants  of  Christ,  would  encourage 
young  men  to  consecrate  themselves.     Students  were  very  sensi^ 
tive    plants,   and  should    be   treated    with    consideration    and 
kindness,  because  when  colleges  had  received  men  it  was  a  very 
serious  thing  and  a  great  hardship  to  thrust  them  back  into 
business.     He  had  seen  men  who  had  been  compelled  again  to 
begin  business  life,  and  a  verj-  bitter  experience  it  was.     Wth 
regard    to  the  college  committees,   he  should  like  to  see    on 
them  more  of  their  laymen,  for  there  was  a  danger  in  constituting^ 
them  too  much  of  men  of  one  t)*pe.     In  conclusion  he  would, 
uige  that  they  must  not  be  content  to  find  recruits  simply  fronv 
amongst  the  middle  classes.    They  would  not  celebrate  a  very 
jo}-ful  Centenary  unless  they  were  prepared  to  go   amidst  the- 
working  men  of  this  country  and  labour  amongst  them  in  the 
cause  of  Christianity.     (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.) 

Dr.  BuTTERFiELD,  as  the  representative  of  the  American 
College,  gave  an  account  of  the  results  of  Congregational  work 
in  America  in  this  direction.  He  said  that  in  1584  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay  founded  Emmanuel  College  at  Cambridge,  and  from 
that  college,  amongst  others,  went  Mr.  John  Har^•a^d,  the  founder 
of  Harvard  College,  Massachusetts  :  the  father  of  all  the  colleges 
in  America.  Yale  College  followed,  Dartmouth,  Belmont,  Williams 
College,  Bowden,  Middleboro',  and  Amherst,  completing  the 
group  of  New  England  Colleges.  It  took  200  years  to  found 
these  eight  colleges,  but  after  the  revival  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  centur)'  the  work  quickened,  and  from  1826  to 
1874  no  less  than  sixteen  colleges  were  established,  scattered  over 
the  vast  area  of  the  United  States.  The  standard  of  scholarship 
in  these  colleges  was  of  the  highest  kind,  four  years  of  liberal 
study  being  aimed  at  They  had  sprung  right  out  of  the  heart 
of  home  missions  from  beginning  to  end,  and  had  been  charac- 
terized by  a  Puritan  love  and  expectation  of  revivals ;  they  were 
all  Pentecostal  chambers,  wherein  the  tongues  of  Hame  were  always 
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seen,  wherein  the  rushing  mighty  winds  were  always  heard. 
Thirteen  of  the  colleges  were  under  the  direction  of  Congrega- 
'^ionalists,  the  Presbyterians  having  assisted  in  forming  three  or 
€our  of  them.  The  triumphs  of  Christ  in  the  great  west  were 
-very  largely  bound  up  there,  and  American  Congregationalists 
entertained  the  greatest  hopes  and  expectations  with  regard  to 
tiieir  work«    (Cheers.) 

The  Rev.  C.  K  R  Reed  said  :  The  kernel  of  the  discussion 
^as  found  in  the  home  influence  which  should  be  employed  in 
leading  devout  and  well-qualified  youths  to  enter  the  Christian 
ministry.  The  resolution  spoke  of  the  duty  of  pastors  and 
churches  in  this  direction;  but  it  was  well  to  remember  that 
behind  the  pastor  and  behind  the  church  lay  the  daily  influence 
of  the  parents,  guiding  their  children  in  the  choice  of  their  life 
work.  The  pastor  could  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  showing 
in  his  own  character  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  office  he 
sustained;  but  his  power  would  be  small  unless  fathers  and 
mothers  at  home  were  teaching  the  young  to  honour  the  teachers 
of  religion,  and  to  esteem  them  very  highly  for  their  work's  sake. 
It  was,  therefore,  important  to  check  in  the  family  circle  the  dis- 
position to  criticize  the  pulpit,  for  such  criticism,  besides  being 
superficial,  might  prove  fatal  to  the  respect  which  the  Christian 
ministry  should  command  from  the  young.  Surely  it  was  far 
better  that  parents  should  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  ministry,  so 
that  their  children  might  grow  up  feeling  that,  where  God  had 
given  the  required  qualifications,  there  was  no  nobler  or  more 
desirable  profession  than  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of 
God.  This  teaching  would  be  strengthened  if  all  life  were  shown 
to  be  a  service ;  then  as  young  men  come  to  the  point  at  which 
they  had  to  decide  on  their  future  work,  their  inquiry  would  be, 
'*  How  can  I  best  serve  God  and  my  fellow-men  ? "  and  while 
many  would  feel  this  could  best  be  done  in  commerce,  a  large 
number  of  our  earnest  and  thoughtful  youths  would  consecrate 
themselves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  It  was  well  known  that 
many  important  churches  were  without  pastors,  and  that  much 
new  ground  only  waited  for  competent  men  to  lead  forward  those 
who  were  anxious  to  occupy  and  reclaim  it.  Was  it  not  deserving 
of  the  consideration  of  those  who  complained  of  the  dearth  of 
such  ministers,  whether  the  spirit  of  home  teaching  and  example 
was  of  a  kind  to  encourage  the  supply?  This,  he  repeated, 
appeared  to  be  the  heart  of  the  question  ;  and  while  they  rejoiced 
to  hear  of  what  had  been  done  in  America,  they  should  take  the 
question  home,  and  ask  not  merely  for  the  co-operation  of  pastors 
and  churches,  but  for  the  help  which  parents  could  best  of  all 
render  towards  creating  in  the  young  a  just  estimation  of  the 
Christian  ministry.     (Applause.) 
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Rev.  Dr.  Pulsford  (Glasgow)  said :  The  things  aimed  at  in  the 
resolution  should  be  demanded  on  the  ground  of  economy  df ' 
finance.    He  should  like  to  see  the  finances  of  all  the  oollefles 
summarized,  so  that  they  might  know  what  each  man  cost  in  his 
education — (hear,  hear)— and  secondly,  the  resolution  dioiild  be 
demanded  on  the  ground  of  the  economy  of  men.    Why  should 
Dr.  Fairbaim,  Dr.  Simon,  Dr.  Reynolds,  and  Dr.  Newth  leOure 
to  a  mere  handful  of  men  ?  If  the  students  were  gathered  together 
in  proper  centres,  as  they  ought  to  bc^  they  might  be  associated 
and  form  one  colleee,  and  then  they  might  hope  to  give  to  tbdr 
students  theological  learning  and  culture  which  might  be  termed 
scientific    They  could  not  do  so  at  present ;  the  men  had  so       « 
much  to  do  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible.    The  different      ^ 
departments  of  theology  were  not  and  could  not  be  represented*      ^ 
and  there  were  outlying  departments  that  should  be  included,  so     ^ 
that  the  men  might  be  able  to  deal  with  truths  of  all  kinds.    It    := 
was  often  said  the  essential  thing  was  a  godly  ministry.    Did  any  ^^ 
doubt  that  for  a  moment?  God  forbid !  But  if  there  was  anything^... 
that  might  be  left  to  itself,  it  was  an  order  of  ministry  whicb 
simply  the  inspiration  of  an  unlettered  piety.    That  order 
ministry  would  not  be  wanting,  and  they  should  endeavour  to  calL 
it  forth  to  the  utmost  extent  in  the  shape  of  laymen  as  well  as  those^ 
who  were  called  pastors.    (Cheers.) 

Rev.  A.  F.  MuiR  (Maidstone)  said  :  He  objected  to  changing; 
the  title  of  the  committee,  notwithstanding  his  great  respect  for 
Principal  Newth.      It  was  fundamentally   a    College    Reform 
Committee.     There  was  a  movement  in  that  direction  which  was 
not  finished,  and  to  change  the  title  to  one  of  progressive  improve- 
ment was  to  beg  the  whole  question.     It  must  not  be  allowed  to 
drop,  but  must  be  pushed  on  until  the  contemplated  reforms  were 
thoroughly  carried  out     One  question  which  had  lain  upon  his 
mind  for  many  a  day  was  this,  how  was  it  that  so  many  of  their 
college  councils  were  looked  upon  as  close  corporations  ?    (Hear, 
hear.)     The  names  of  certain  gentlemen  were  put  before  the 
meeting,  a  motion  was  made  and  seconded,  and  the  whole  business 
was  so  formal  that  it  had  almost  become  farcical.    The  same 
names  appeared  year  after  year  upon  college  councils,  and  the 
general  interest  of  the  denomination  was  thereby  injured.    They 
should,  he  thought,  consider  the  question  whether  their  councils 
could  not  be  constituted  as  were  the  councils  of  our  great  Univer- 
sities.    Why  should  not  every  graduate  of  a  college  afterwards 
become  a  member  of  the  college  council,  so  that  when  professor 
were  to  be  appointed  the  appointment  should  not  lie  in  the  hand 
of  a  few.     (Appbuse.)    That  there  was  need  for  this  they  woul 
all  agree.    They  all  admired  the  scholarship  of  certain  gentlem< 
at  present  at  the  head  of  the  colleges ;  but  how  was  it  that  the 
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'^Rras  not  a  single  leader  of  theological  thought  occupying  a 
theological  chair  ?  A  general  sense  of  the  denomination  should 
"be  taken,  so  that,  by  vote  of  the  whole  number  of  their  ministers 
everywhere,  the  professors  of  any  one  school  should  be  determined 
and  elected.  He  also  suggested  that  each  student's  certificate  of 
attendance  at  certain  classes  in  a  given  theological  college  should 
avail  him  for  entrance  at  other  classes  in  another  college  without 
further  ado.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  S.  Pearson,  M.A.  (Liverpool),  said  :  One  of  the  most 
important  points  which  had  been  brought  before  the  Assembly 
was  that  of  the  confederation,  or,  as  he  would  prefer  to  put  it,  the 
amalgamation  of  some  of  their  colleges.  In  every  point  of  view, 
financial  and  literary,  it  did  seem  to  him  that  this  was  the  most 
pressing  question  which  they,  as  Congregationalists,  had  to  con- 
sider in  relation  to  their  college  system.  Why  should  they  be 
content  with  Cheshunt  College,  Hackney  College,  and  New 
College,  in  London,  if  it  was  possible  to  bring  those  three  colleges 
into  some  kind  of  confederation  ?  Funds  would  be  saved  thereby, 
and  also  the  intellectual  waste  which  now  went  on  in  connection 
with  their  separate  institutions.  He  did  not  wish  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  their  Yorkshire  friends  by  referring  to  the  past,  but 
those  outside  of  Yorkshire  must  have  felt  it  was  a  burning  shame 
that  there  should  be  two  colleges  in  one  county  of  England,  when, 
perhaps,  if  there  had  been  a  broader  discussion  of  the  question, 
they  might  have  only  had  one.  (Hear,  hear.)  One  very  satis- 
factory element  in  the  discussion  was  this,  that  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  work  of  tuition  and  the  members  of  college  com- 
mittees were  equally  anxious,  with  those  outside  these  so-called 
close  corporations,  to  introduce  reform.  There  were  a  number  of 
very  practical  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  contend,  and  it 
was  only  in  so  far  as  they  carried  the  public  opinion  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists of  England  behind  them  that  they  would  carry 
these  reforms  quite  through.     (Applause.) 

Rev.  Dr.  Falding  (Rotherham  College)  said :  That  in  no  true 
sense  could  the  college  committees  be  regarded  as  close  corpora- 
tions. They  were  annually  elected  in  open  meeting  by  the  general 
body  of  subscribers  to  the  college,  and  all  the  members  of  our 
congregations  were  frequently  and  urgently  invited  to  subscribe. 
The  thing  to  be  regretted  was  that  the  churches  did  not  take 
sufficient  interest  in  college  work.  They  did  not  adequately 
appreciate  its  importance.  They  did  not  in  sufficient  numbers 
subscribe  to  the  college  funds  and  attend  the  college  meetings. 
To  the  same  neglect  was  owing  in  great  measure  the  failure  of 
the  scheme  to  unite  the  two  Yorkshire  colleges.  It  was  the  fault 
neither  of  the  professors  nor  of  the  committees  that  that  great 
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mistake  had  been  made.  The  colleges  still  needed  the  best  con- 
sideration of  our  wisest  mea     Most  of  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  College  Reform  Committee  had  been  previously  made  by 
professors  and  managers  of  the  colleges,  who  most  keenly  felt  the 
faults  and  most  anxiously  sought  suitable  remedies,  but  the 
criticism  of  persons  who  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  what 
the  colleges  were  really  doing  was  not  worth  much.     Mr.  Spicer 
had  truly  said  that  all  the  traditions  of  Congregationalists  were  in 
favour  of  a  learned  ministry,  and  no  one  could  doubt  the  impor- 
tance or  overrate  the  advantage  of  a  well-educated  and  highly- 
cultured  ministry.     But  facts  and  conditions  must  be  taken  into 
.account.  The  colleges  did  not  make  the  men,  nor  even  select 
the  men  who  entered  the  ministry.    The  choice  of  the  men  lay 
in  the  first  instance  at  least  with  the  churches.    The  intellectual 
and  spiritual  condition  of  the  churches  had  much  to  do  with  the 
sort  of  men  who  were  sent  to  college.     Besides  even  if  the  best 
care  were  taken  by  the  churches,  they  would  not  find  a  large 
number  of  highly  gifted  men.   Special  gifts  and  capacities  are  rare 
in  all  walks  of  life.     If  in  the  present  condition  of  the  churches  a 
high  standard  of  talent  and  culture  were  absolutely  demanded, 
•but  few  men  could  be  received  into  the  colleges.   After  all  neither    ■ 
•eminent  talent  nor  distinguished  scholarship  was  the  most  urgent    - 
necessity.    The  churches  want  above  all  earnest  preachers  and 
diligent  pastors.    Our  ministers  must  preach  and  they  must  know 
and  care  for  their  people.     In  another  respect  the  colleges  had_ 
been  sadly  overlooked.   When  it  was  well  known  that  the  numbei" 
of  men  who  were  trained  by  them  was  too  small  to  supply  all  the 
churches,  what  had  happened  ?    Instead  of  looking  first  of  all  tcr 
the  supply  of  an  adequate  number  of  well-trained  and  well-qualified 
ministers,  we  had  wisely  or  unwisely,  spent  our  energies  in  building 
new  chapels  and  founding  new  congregations  when  we  had  not 
men  enough  to  supply  them  with  pastors.     Then  the  institutes  at 
Nottingham  and  Bristol  had  been  instituted  which  were  largely 
filling  our  country  churches  with  ministers.     Numbers  of  men — 
some  ministers  and  some  not — from  other  denominations  found 
easy  access  to  our  pulpits  and  to  pastorates.     But  should  we  not 
have  taken  measures  to  provide  a  class  of  ministers  of  our  own  with 
suitable  training  instead?  Yet  the  difficulty  still  remains.  Desirable 
as  it  may  be  in  theory,  as  an  object  to  be  aimed  at,  that  all  our 
ministers  should  be  highly  and  thoroughly  educated,  yet  if  the 
highest  standard  is  to  be  rigidly  enforced  the  number  of  men  sent 
out  of  the  colleges  even  now  must  be  considerably  reduced,  and 
how  shall  we  supply  the  growing  number  of  churches  that  need  the 
services  of  good  and  earnest  pastors?  Above  all  should  he  lament  thf 
admission  of  men  into  the  ministry  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  thej 
superior  culture,  that  men  should  regdrd  the  ministry  as  a  leame 
profession,  and  enter  it  without  a  distinctly  Divine  call,  witho 
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the  earnest  purpose  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  salvation  for  sinful 
men,  contenting  themselves  with  reading  in  the  pulpit  a  brief  literary 
disquisition,  or  a  longer  exposition  of  their  religious  doubts  or  of 
their  critical  and  scientific  opinions.  Let  the  churches  seek  out 
their  devoutest  and  holiest  men — men  who  have  what  Griflfith 
John  last  night  described  as  grace,  gumption,  and  grit — and  send 
chem  to  the  colleges,  and  it  will  be  the  true  endeavour  of  the 
colleges  to  train  them  as  good  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  serve 
the  churches  at  home,  and  to  become  missionaries  of  Christ  to 
the  heathen. 

Rev. T.Green,  M.A.(Ashton-under-Lyne),  said:  The  statistics 
asked  for  by  Dr.  Pulsford  were  all  to  be  found  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Congregationalist.  Although  discussions  on  the  subject 
before  them  were  very  desirable,  still  they  must  remember  that 
an  Assembly  like  that  had  absolutely  no  power  over  the  colleges 
at  all.  They  were  entirely  isolated  and  independent  institutions 
in  their  origin,  constitution,  and  present  relationship.  Each  one 
was  a  bright  particular  star  shining  by  its  own  light,  and  the 
different  principals  in  the  different  orbits  in  which  they  shone 
might  snap  their  fingers  at  the  Union,  for  they  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  it.  It  had  been  said  they  ought  to  do  this  and  the 
other ;  the  fact  was,  they  could  not  do  anything  of  the  kind.  All 
they  could  do  was  to  try  and  arouse  and  direct  public  opinion 
upon  the  management  and  organization  of  the  colleges  which  he 
would  not  say  should  provoke  reform  against  the  professors  and 
committees,  but  which  those  professors  and  committees  more 
eagerly  and  earnestly  than  any  set  of  men  amongst  them  desired 
and  prayed  for. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers,  B.A.,  said :  It  was  not  true  that  the  colleges 
were  in  a  state  of  decay.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  fact  that 
they  were  continually  advancing,  and  that  as  rapidly  as  they  had 
any  right  reasonably  to  expect  (Hear,  hear.)  The  one  thing  on 
which  he  now  looked  back  with  profound  regret — he  did  not 
know  nor  care  who  was  to  blame — was  the  failure  to  amalgamate 
the  two  colleges  of  Rotherham  and  Airedale.  He  looked  upon 
this  failure  as  an  absolute  denominational  calamity.  (Hear,  hear.) 
What  the  present  discussion  might  do  was  to  show  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  were  determined  that  the  colleges  should 
keep  pace  with  the  improvements  going  on  in  the  Church  and  the 
world.  If  they  were  dissatisfied,  and  thought  that  the  colleges 
were  not  so  good  as  they  might  be,  let  them  go  away  determined 
to  make  them  better,  resolved  to  work  towards  a  concentration  of 
college  strength  and  influence,  and  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of 
teaching  power  in  consequence  of  numerous  subdivisions.  If  they 
tried  to  solidify  and  amalgamate  their  colleges,  and  above  all  gave 
them  a  hearty  support,  believing  their  governing  bodies  to  be  doing 
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their  utmost,  they  might  see  steady  progress  in  the  direction  they 
desired.  Let  them  give  their  students — firstly,  scholarship,  cul- 
ture ;  secondly,  something  of  the  denominational  sentiment,  which 
the  college  life  induced ;  and  thirdly,  a  training  to  earnest  Christian 
devotion  and  love,  which  was  the  secret  of  true  ministerial  success^ 
(Applause.) 

The  Rev.  Principal  Fairbairn  said :  The  discussion  had  been 
a  healthful  one  in  many  respects.  He  believed  that  a  little  know* 
ledge  of  the  practical  diiiiculties  with  which  colleges  had  to  contend 
would  be  a  most  admirable  and  excellent  thing  for  those  who 
attended  these  meetings  to  possess.  At  Airedale  they  made  their 
committee  as  large  as  was  consistent  with  the  terms  of  their  con- 
stitution. At  their  meetings  of  governors  there  were  more  laymen 
than  ministers,  which  was  a  pledge,  he  thought,  that  they  in  York- 
shire were  thoroughly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  utmost 
possible  benefit  from  their  colleges.  If  an  amalgamation  of  any 
kind  did  ever  come,  it  must  be  through  the  earnestness  and  action 
of  the  churches.  If  they  neglected  the  colleges,  they  prevented 
amalgamation.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  resolutions  were  then  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried. 
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Mr.  J.  Carvell  Williams  proposed  the  following  resolution : — 

That  the  Assembly,  believing  that  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  its 
relations  with  other  nations,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  questions  of  righteoos- 
ness  and  fair  dealing  are  involved,  is,  without  reference  to  party  considerations, 
the  legitimate  and  binding  concern  of  all  subjects  of  the  Queen  ;  and  believing 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  loyal  subjects  to  make  their  voices  heard  as  well  when 
an  unrighteous  and  injurious  policy  has  been  reversed  as  when  wrong  is  beii^ 
done,  expresses  its  profound  satisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
in  withdrawing  the  troops  from  Afghanistan,  and  in  restoring  virtual  indepen- 
dence to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal. 

He  said :  I  suppose  that  not  even  the  least  political  Dissenter 
present  will  object  to  the  passing  of  this  resolution.  There  is,  I 
think,  an  especial  reason  why  we  should  adopt  it ;  even  though 
at  this  inauspicious  moment  it  is  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to 
it.  The  members  of  this  Union  denounced  these  wars  while 
they  were  being  carried  on,  as  being  uncalled  for,  unrighteous, 
and  certain  to  end  in  danger  and  disgrace.  They  also  denounced 
the  authors  of  those  wars,  and  they  did  something  better  stilly 
they  helped  to  strip  them  of  the  power  which  they  had  so 
grievously  abused.  That  great  statesman  and  .great  man  who 
at  this  very  time  is  receiving  in  the  town  of  Leeds  popular 
honours — (applause)— for  which  kings  and  emperors  might  envy 
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him,  has  acknowledged  in  the  fullest  terms  the  deep  impression 
made  upon  his  mind  by  the  patriotic  and  the  high  principled  con- 
duct of  Nonconformists,  in  regard  to  these  and  other  public 
questions  in  recent  times.    I  think  it  is  due  to  him  that  we, 
on  this  memorable  occasion,  should  acknowledge  that  he  has 
been  in  office  true  to  the  pledges  which  he  gave  when  out  of  office, 
and  that,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  he  has  acted  upon  the  principles 
which  he  then  so  ably  advocated.  I  think  there  are  other  members 
of  the  Ministry  of  a  different  type  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  whom 
our  acknowledgments  are  due.     It  was  no  small  thing  for  Lord 
Hartington  to  say,  as  he  courageously  did,  at  a  critical  moment — 
*'  If  we  have  no  business  at  Candahar,  then  we  ought  to  retire 
from  Candahar."   (Applause.)    I  believe  that  the  public  generally 
have  no  adequate  conception  of  the  cruel  embarrassment  which 
faced  the  Government,  when  they  entered  office,  in  dealing  with 
these  two  questions.     They  had  to  resist  the  militarism  of  the 
country,  which  was  thirsting  for  more  blood,  in  order  to  retrieve 
what  they  called  the  country's  honour;  they  had  to  resist  the 
Jingoism  of  the  country,  which  was  bitterly  disappointed  at  the 
reversal  of  the  policy  of  the  late  Government.     Ay,  and  they  had 
even  to  face  the  opposition  of  a  party,  animated  partly  by  feelings 
of  piety,  partly  by  feelings  of  philanthropy,  who  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  stick  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  through  thick  and  thin,  and  to 
endeavour  to  prevent  his  recall.     I  think  the  Government  in 
resisting  those  influences  and  in  adopting  the  course  they  have 
done  in  relation  to  these  two  questions  have  created  great  and 
important  precedents  which  will  bear  fruit  in  time  to  come. 
(Applause.)    I  hope  that  they  will  be  followed,  if  the  necessity 
should  arise  ;  but  I  hope  for  something  more  than  that,  I  hope  we 
shall  not  only  retreat  from  bad  wars,  when  we  have  entered  into 
them,  but  shall  in  future  keep  out  of  them,  and  that  there  will  not 
be  many  more  additions  to  that  terrible  indictment  which  Mr. 
Richard  framed  against  the  British  nation  last  Wednesday  night, 
and  therefore  my  prayer  is  not  only  "  Give  peace  in  our  time,  O 
Lord,"  but  "in  all  time" — (hear,  hear) — that  the  period  may 
arrive  when  swords  shall  be  beaten  into  ploughshares  and  spears 
into  pruning-hooks,  and  men  shall  learn  the  art  of  war  no  more. 
(Applause.) 

Rev.  Thomas  GREEN,M.A.,insecondingthe  motion,  explained, 
for  the  benefit  of  any  members  of  the  Peace  Society,  or  of  any 
particular  friends  of  peace  who  might  be  present,  that  application 
was  made  to  the  committee  to  let  them  have  on  the  programme, 
if  possible,  a  definite  peace  resolution,  but  the  state  of  business 
was  such  as  to  prevent  compliance  with  the  request  He  thought, 
however,  that  in  point  of  fact  the  motion  before  them  answered 
the  purpose. 

The  proposition  was  canied  unanimously. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  OATHS. 

Dr.  Hannay  mwtidLt  fro  forma,  and  Mr.  Haktuet 
the  following  motion,  which  was  agreed  to : — 

.  That  the  Anembly,  bdieringthat  the  udminirtrition  qf  «n  o«th  to 
of  PariiAmeot  at  a  condition  of  their  takios  their  aoati  it  liable  to  giawe 
and  b  apt  to  create  a  moraJ  tcandol,  and  haidng  itgaid  to  recent  eventti  i 
of  opinion  that  the  law  requiring  tnch  oatht  to  be  administered  litiMA  ' 
fepeaieou 


MARRIAGE  WITH  A  DECEASED  WIFE'S  SISTER. 

Mr.  Hastings  (Birmingham)  moved,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Tar- 
rant (Bath)  seconded,  and  it  was  resolved : — 


That,  at  tenons  evils  ariie  from  the  prohibition  in  Great  Britain  of 
marriage  with  the  titter  of  a  deceased  wife,  and  as  thote  evils  have  been 
materiuly  aggravated  since  snch  marriages  were  legalized  in  the  Britidi 
Colonies,  it  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  AnemUy,  desuable  that  the  statnta 
prohibiting  such  marriages  should  be  repealed. 

The  pronouncing  of  the  benediction  brought  the  proceeding? 
of  the  Assembly  to  a  close. 
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CONVERSAZIONE. 

On  Friday  evening,  October  7th,  a  Conversazione  was  held  in 
the  Free  Trade  Hall  for  the  reception  of  Delegates  from  America, 
the  Colonies,  and  elsewhere.  * 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  the  ministers  and  delegates, 
and  the  local  committee  having  issued  invitations  to  the  hosts  and 
hostesses  who  had  been  entertaining  the  muiisters  and  delegates 
during  the  week,  the  entire  company  was  very  numerous,  and 
included  members  of  the  leading  Congregationalist  families  of 
Manchester  and  district 

Tea  and  coffee  were  served  in  the  large  hall  and  in  the  refresh- 
ment rooms,  which  were  liberally  decorated  with  flowers,  the 
platform  being  specially  ornamented. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Fogg  (organist  of  Cavendish  Street  Church)  gave 
an  organ  recital  from  5  to  6-30  p.m.,  comprising  the  following: — 
March  and  chorus,  "Sing  unto  God"  (Judas  Maccabaeus),  Handel ; 
Toccata  et  Fuga  in  D  Minor,  J.  S.  Bach ;  («)  Andante  from 
Sonata  Pathetique,j5^tfM^'^;  (U)  hieder-ohne'ViortefMende/sso/in; 
Nazareth,  C  Gounod ;  Andante  in  G,  from  ist  Organ  Concerto, 
Handel ;  Grand  Solemn  March,  Hy,  Smart ;  March  from  Le 
Prophete,  Meyerbeer, 

During  the  evening  the  following  vocal  pieces  were  rendered: — 
*'  Angels  ever  bright  and  fair,"  Handel^  Miss  Ada  Moore ; "  O  rest 
in  the  Lord,"  Mendelssohn^  Miss  Moore ;  "  He  shall  feed  his  flock  " 
and  **  Come  unto  Him,"  Miss  Moore  and  Miss  Ada  Moore. 

After  tea  the  chair  was  taken  by  Henry  Lee,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Chairman  said :  He  was  indebted  to  his  fellow-townsmen 
for  occupying  the  important  position  he  did  that  evening,  and  he 
had  in  their  name  to  express  the  great  pleasure  they  had  had  in 
receiving  so  many  friends,  and  having  so  large  and  successful  a 
gathering  as  that  which  had  taken  place  during  the  week.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  weather  had  been  favourable,  and  they  had  kept  up 
their  interest  in  the  proceedings  until  that,  the  last  day,  and  he 
thought  he  never  attended  any  Congregational  autumnal  meetings 
where  the  interest  was  so  well  sustained,  where  the  speeches  were 
so  very  much  above  the  usual  average,  and  where  the  sentiments 
expressed  were  so  catholic  in  their  character.  They  had  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  the  great  interest  that  had  been  taken  in  their 
proceedings,  and  all  they  hoped  for  was  that  in  the  long  run  there 
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would  be  some  gratifying  results.  They  hoped  their  Congrega- 
tional Church -Aid  and  Home  Missionary  Society  would  be 
thoroughly  well  supported,  and  that,  when  they  met  their  pastors 
face  to  face  next  year,  or  the  year  after,  they  would  be  able 
to  say,  "  We  have  done  justice  by  you."  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
felt  that  in  that  respect  they  had  been  very  much  wanting. 
They  had  adorned  their  houses  with  works  of  art,  they  had 
done  a  great  deal  for  their  own  comfort ;  but  he  was  afraid  that 
in  the  past  they  had  neglected  to  consider,  as  much  as  they  ought 
to  have  done,  the  claims  of  their  ministers.  (Applause.)  He 
thought  they  had  great  reason  for  satisfaction  also  in  the 
speakers  who  had  been  before  the  Assembly.  (Applause.)  They 
had  had  some  bom  orators  on  the  platform.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
was  seldom  that  at  an  autumnal  session  they  gathered  together  so 
many  eloquent  men,  who  could  stir  their  hearts  and  make  them 
feel  that  there  was  something  more  worth  living  for  than  making 
money ;  that  men  had  a  great  work  to  do ;  that  they  had  not 
only  to  influence  their  own  people,  and  extend  in  their  respective 
towns  the  advantages  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  that  it  was 
likewise  their  solemn  duty  to  embrace  within  their  arms  the  whole 
world,  and  try  what  they  could  do  to  make  their  influence  felt  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  thought  they 
would  agree  with  him  that  on  the  whole  the  arrangements  had 
been  very  perfect.  (Applause.)  The  members  of  the  committee 
had  shown  their  zeal,  and  had  evidently  been  determined  that 
Manchester  should  do  honour  to  the  Congregational  Union,  and 
they  had  thereby  done  honour  to  themselves.  (Hear,  hear.) 
There  was  another  cause  for  thankfulness  and  satisfaction,  and 
that  was  the  hospitality  which  their  Manchester  friends,  not  only 
of  their  own  but  of  other  denominations,  had  shown — (loud 
applause) — and  they  might  part  that  evening  with  the  feeling  that 
they  had  had  an  unclouded  sky  and  nothing  but  enjoyment 
during  the  time  that  they  had  been  together.  ("  Hear,  hear," 
and  applause.)  He  might  say  one  or  two  words  about  the  depu- 
tations which  had  attended  the  Conference.  They  had  had  a 
deputation  from  Australia,  and  those  who  heard  Mr.  Halley 
on  the  previous  night  would  conclude  that  he  had  all  the  wisdom 
and  wit  of  his  father.  He  had  spoken  in  a  way  that  had 
touched  their  hearts ;  he  had  told  them  that  the  feeling  of  the 
colonies  was  still  strong  towards  the  mother-country,  and  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  their  seeking  to  separate  themselves  from 
us  ;  as  he  believed  that  the  desire  in  England  was  equally  strong 
that  they  should  not  go  away.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then  they  had 
had  gentlemen  representing  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  They 
had  cause  to  be  thankful  for  that  great  Dominion,  and  especially 
for  the  fact  that  the  land  there  was  being  opened  out,  and 
that  probably  in  fifty  years  hence  they  would  be  coming  over 
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from  Canada  in  large  numbers  to  report  that  millions  of  people 
from  this  country  had  settled  down  there  and  developed  those 
fertile  plains,  which  only  needed  the  industry  of  man.  He 
would  now  speak  of  their  friends  from  America.  (Applause.) 
They  always  expected  their  American  friends  to  stir  them  up. 
They  were  themselves  stirring  people,  and  though  sometimes 
they  were  apt  to  fly  rather  high — (laughter) — Englishmen  had 
no  objection  to  that.  The  Americans  had  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  their  country,  and  of  the  great  good  they  had  been  able  to 
effect.  They  were  an  example  to  the  world  of  a  self-governing 
people,  who,  amidst  great  difficulties  and  frequently  amidst  great 
discouragement,  had  managed  to  make  their  mark  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  who  bid  fair  at  no  distant  period  to 
stand  in  the  forefront  of  the  nations.  (Applause.)  They  were 
thankful  to  receive  their  American  friends  who  spoke  the  English 
language,  and  many  of  them  were  brethren  descended  from 
£nglish  ancestors.  The  English  language  was  spreading  all  over 
the  world,  in  Canada,  Australia,  India,  and  America,  and  they,  as 
English  people,  the  mother-country,  ought  to  set  an  example  to 
their  children,  and  show  them  that  there  is  life  in  us  yet,  which 
only  needed  the  stimulus  of  good  counsel  and  great  sympathy  to 
bring  it  into  action.  They  were  very  thankful  for  deputations  from 
the  sister-countries.  He  was  not  going  into  a  disquisition  about 
Ireland ;  he  could  say  a  good  deal  that  would  not  be  pleasant,  but 
he  did  not  intend  to  utter  a  discordant  note.  He  only  hoped  that 
the  wrongs  of  Ireland  would  be  redressed — (cheers) — that  the 
peace  of  Ireland  would  be  secured,  and  that  in  the  course  of  time 
there  would  be  begotten  in  her  people  a  love  for  this  country, 
from  which  they  had  suffered  in  the  past,  but  from  which  he  hoped 
they  would  suffer  no  longer.  He  rejoiced  that  justice  had  at  length 
been  done  to  them.  (Applause.)  They  also  had  a  very  worthy 
representative  of  the  French  nation,  and  they  were  glad  to  receive 
him,  because  the  connection  between  the  two  countries  of  late 
years  had  been  of  the  most  friendly  character.  The  whole  spirit 
of  the  meetings  during  the  week  might  be  described  in  the  one 
word  unity.  There  had  been  unity  of  sentiment  and  sympathy, 
and  especially  had  there  been  a  unity  in  the  sympathy  they  had 
felt  in  the  loss  of  that  great  man  who  had  recently  died  in  the 
United  States.  They  had  sympathized  with  the  American  nation 
in  their  days  of  mourning,  and  they  desired  that  henceforth  the 
political  bitterness  which  had  existed  in  that  country  might  be 
softened,  and  that  the  hatchet  might  be  buried  over  the  grave  of 
President  Garfield.    (Loud  applause.) 

Rev.  Dr.  Hannav  said  that  it  had  been  felt  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  should  be  given  to  the  friends  connected  with  the  local 
committee  in  Manchester,  to  whom  the  success  which  had  attended 
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that  meeting  was  so  much  due.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  feh,  also» 
that  a  grateful  recognition  was  due  for  the  ample  and  generous 
hospitality  with  which  the  Union  had  been  received,  not  only  by 
members  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  Manchester  and 
neighbouring  towns,  but  by  Christian  friends  of  all  denominations. 
(Applause.)  A  resolution  to  that  effect  was  adopted  with  una- 
nimity, eagerness,  and  enthusiasm  at  the  morning  meeting,  and  he 
now  asked  the  larger  number  of  delegates  and  members  of  the 
Union  who  were  present  to  give  their  adhesion  to  it  If  the 
Chairman  would  allow  him  to  supersede  the  functions  of  his 
office  for  a  moment,  he  asked  them  to  approve  the  action  of  the 
Union  by  saying  "Aye.'* 

The  audience  heartily  responded  in  the  affirmative. 

Dr.  H'ANNAY,  proceeding,  spoke  about  the  Jubilee  Fund,  and 
said  he  was  able  to  announce  on  Wednesday  morning  in  the 
Assembly  promised  contributions  towards  that  fund  to  the  amount 
of  ;£5 0,000  in  round  figures.  They  would  be  glad  to  know  that 
there  had  been  added  to  the  lay  department  of  this  fund  an 
additional  ;£i 3,000.  The  ministerial  list  had  been  increased  by 
between  ;^3oo  and  ;^4oo,  so  that  now  the  fund  stood  at  some- 
thing like  ;^64,ooo.     (Applause.) 

Rev.  Dr.  Allon  moved  : 

That  the  presence  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Union  of  so  many  Delegates 
from  kindred  bodies  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  Colonies,  of 
honoured  missionaries  in  heathen  lands,  and  especially  of  numerous  represen- 
tatives from  the  churches  of  the  United  States  of  America,  has  given  an  unusual 
interest  to  the  meetings,  and  has  tended  to  intensify  and  expand  the  sentiments 
of  Christian  brotherhood  in  the  Assembly  by  showing  how  wide  and  deep  are 
the  sympathies  of  Congregationalists  all  over  the  world.  This  meeting  offers 
a  cordial  and  respectful  greeting  to  all  their  beloved  brethren,  thanks  them  for 
their  valuable  services,  salutes  through  them  the  bodies  which  they  represent, 
and  earnestly  prays  that,  as  they  return  to  their  respective  scenes  of  labour, 
they  may  rest  in  the  light  and  joy  of  the  Divine  presence  and  benediction. 

After  expressing  the  pleasure  which  he  had  derived  from  the 
presence  of  the  American  delegates,  he  said  :  It  would  be  in  my 
judgment  a  great  benefit  to  the  Congregational  churches  of  both 
England  and  Scotland  if  the  Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales  were  to  become  the  British  Congregational  Union,  and 
in  that  organization  we  might  include  the  churches  across  the 
Irish  Channel  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  not  see  our  brethren 
constantly  among  us,  and  in  this  way  our  Union  would  itself  be  a 
more  imposing  thing  than  it  is,  and  would,  I  think,  be  a  great 
blessing  to  all  the  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  Henry  Wright  (London)  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  cordially  agreed  to. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Pulsford,  in  replying  on  behalf  of  the  Scotch 
repTesentatives,  said  :  The  key  to  the  position  of  Nonconformists 
in  connection  with  the  ecclesiastico-political  questions  which 
would  soon  have  to  be  decided,  was  to  be  found  not  on  this,  but 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  and  nothing  would  so  much 
enable  the  Nonconformists  of  England  to  use  that  key,  so  as  to 
open  the  door,  as  a  grand  demonstration  in  the  proud  city  of 
Edinburgh.  (Applause.)  The  question  was  whether  the  Con- 
gregational Union  and  the  Evangelical  Union  would  admit  their 
Scotch  brethren,  who,  in  case  that  were  done,  would  graciously 
give  them  an  invitation  to  come  across  the  border.  (Laughter 
and  applause.)    A  wiser  step  could  not  be  taken. . 

Rev.  S.  J.  Whitmee  (Dublin)  expressed  a  hope  that  the  time 
would  soon  come  when  the  Congregational  churches  of  Ireland 
would  be  united  with  those  of  England.  He  was  quite  sure  that 
Congregationalism  would  one  day  occupy  a  prominent  position 
in  Ireland.  A  great  mission-field  was  open  there,  multitudes  of 
the  people  even  in  the  city  of  Dublin  being  practically  without 
knowledge  of  the  pure  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 

The  Rev.  J.  Jefferis  (Sydney)  offered  the  congratulations  of 
the  churches  of  New  South  Wales  on  tlie  completion  of  the  fiftieth 
year  of  the  organized  existence  of  the  Congregational  Union, 
which  had  proved  that  it  was  possible  to  have  a  strong  Christian 
confederation  that  was  not  inimical  to  Christian  freedom.  The 
Colonies  were  more  conservative  in  this  respect  than  the  mother- 
country,  clinging  more  closely  to  their  traditional  Independency. 
In  New  South  Wales  the  work  of  the  Congregational  churches 
was  not  equal  to  their  resources  and  their  strength,  because  they 
had  been  afraid  of  organized  union.  He  hoped  that  at  no  distant 
date  there  would  be  a  genuine  confederation  of  all  the  churches 
in  the  southern  colonies,  for  he  was  convinced  that  neither  in 
Australia  nor  in  England  would  Congregationalists  take  the 
position  in  the  commonwealth  to  which  they  were  legitimately 
entitled  until  they  learned  that  isolation  was  not  strength  but 
rather  weakness  and  failure  and  disgrace. 

Hon.  C.  D.  Talcott  (Connecticut)  said  that  the  laymen  of 
the  Congregational  churches  of  America  were  in  full  harmony 
with  those  of  England,  and  he  thanked  the  Union  for  its  kind 
expressions  of  sjonpathy  with  the  American  people  in  this  hour 
of  their  trouble. 

Rev.  Sidney  Gilbert  (Chicago)  also  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  thanked  them  for  the  hospitable  and  cordial  welcome  which 
the  American  representatives  had  received. 

Mr.  George  Hague  (Montreal)  said  that  the  meetings  which 
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had  been  held  this  week  would  tend  to  strengthen  the  ties  of 
afiection  between  England  and  Canada.  He  should  retuni  to  his 
home  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  greatness  and  the  power 
of  the  Congregationalism  of  England. 

Rev.  Dr.  Magoun  (Iowa)  suggested  that  a  meeting  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  Enghind  and  Wales  should  be  held  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  If  they  did  not  succeed  in  making 
religion  free  as  air  in  England,  the  Congregationalists  might  cross 
the  sea  in  a  body,  where  they  would  be  heartily  welcomed. 
(Laughter.) 

The  proceedings  concluded  with  a  hymn  and  the  benediction. 
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CONFERENCE  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

A  Conference  of  Sunday  school  teachers  and  others  interested 
in  Sunday  school  work  was  held  on  Saturday  afternoon,  October 
8th,  at  Chorlton  Road  Chapel.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Reuben 
Spencer,  Esq.,  J. P. 

After  singing  and  prayer, 

The  Chairman  said  they  were  come  together  that  afternoon 
to  talk  about  two  of  the  greatest  and  grandest  institutions  of  our 
country — the  Church  and  the  School  The  Sunday  school  was 
one  of  those  institutions  in  which  all  Christian  people  could  be 
engaged,  whatever  might  be  their  grade  in  society.  The  higher 
the  intellectual  attainments,  provided  they  were  united  with  love 
for  the  truth,  the  more  lasting  would  be  the  influence  upon  the 
children ;  they  earnestly  asked  the  attention  of  all  their  friends 
to  the  Sunday  school  as  a  sphere  of  labour  in  which  all  might  be 
usefully  and  happily  employed.  In  connection  with  Chorlton 
Road,  they  had  a  pastor  who  was  as  much  devoted  to  the  Sunday 
school  as  he  was  to  the  church.  He  was  supported  by  an  able 
superintendent,  with  a  band  of  men  and  women  as  teachers  who 
were  as  worthy  of  respect  as  of  the  affection  which  they  gained 
from  all  around  them.  Attached  to  the  schools  were  about  2,000 
children.  More  than  150  young  men  and  women  were  ready 
every  Sabbath  day  to  do  their  duty  in  the  work  which  they  had 
undertaken  in  the  school,  and  the  result  of  their  labours  would 
be  felt  for  many  generations  to  come.  Every  one  who  was 
engaged  in  Sunday  school  work  was  doing  something  which 
would  be  remembered  by  scholars,  not  only  in  their  childhood 
and  manhood,  but  in  their  old  age.  If  a  church  was  an  aggressive 
church,  and  wanted  to  do  good  work  in  the  world,  it  naturally 
applied  for  its  labourers  to  the  Sunday  school  One  of  the  most 
important  things  which  they  could  consider  was  the  connection 
between  these  two  institutions.     (Applause.) 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO  THE  SUNDAY 

SCHOOL. 

Ml.  Benjamin  Clarke  (editor  of  the  Sunday  School  Chronicle) 
read  the  following  paper  on  the  above  subject ;  remarking  at  the 
outset  that  he  was  not  there  as  a  delegate  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  nor  in  any  representative  capacity,  but  simply  as  a  Sunday 
school  superintendent. 
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What  is  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  school  ?  or  allow  me  now  to  reverse 
the  terms — What  is  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  church  ?  Various  have 
been  the  answers,  most  of  them  inadequate.  //  is  the  nursery  of  the  Church. 
Well  and  good,  and  this  represents  part  of  the  truth  ;  but  the  claims  of  the 
nursery  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  ;  it  is  often  in  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  the 
house  where  the  noise  of  its  little  denizens  may  not  disturb  the  household,  and 
which  may,  or  may  not,  be  often  visited.  Its  littlo  people  are 
encouraged  to  make  this  their  own  portion,  but  visits  to  the  parlour  are 
matters  of  regulation,  and  at  certain  well-defined  periods,  under  strict  rules 
r^;arding  clothes  and  cleanliness.  The  figure  holds  good  in  many  cases  ;  the 
Sunday  school  is  thus  relegated  to  out-of-the-way  places,  and  only  mixes  with 
the  family  on  certain  high  days  and  anniversaries. 

//  is  part  of  the  church  as  a  branch  is  of  the  trunk.  Well,  this  figure,  too, 
holds  good  in  many  cases.  The  trunk  is  not  alwavs  vigorous  and  healthy,  not 
always  able  to  supply  sap  and  nourishment  to  all  its  branches,  some  of  which 
wither,  and  others  seem  to  have  a  life  of  their  own,  and  after  a  while  show  more 
signs  of  freshness  and  life  than  the  old  trunk  itself. 

The  school  is  the  child  of  the  church.  This  figure,  too,  holds  good  in  many 
cases  ;  sometimes  it  is  like  the  wayward  child  of  a  too  indulgent  parent,  and 
sometimes  the  neglected  offspring  of  an  indifferent  parent.  But  no  similes  or 
metaphors  are  adequate. 

The  school  is  the  church.  As  well  ask  in  what  relation  are  the  lambs  to 
the  fold ;  thcjf  are  the  fold  as  reganls  its  younger  members ;  and  so  the  school 
is  the  church  as  re^rds  her  provision  for  the  young. 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  Sunday  services  to  the  church  ?  Why,  they 
represent  the  church  in  its  assembly  and  worship  on  the  Lord's  day.  What  is 
the  relation  of  the  week-night  service  to  the  church  ?  Why,  it  represents  the 
church  in  its  devotion  and  worship  during  the  week ;  atid  precisely  so  does  the 
Sunday  school  represent  the  church  in  its  ministry  atid  care  for  the  young. 
But  is  this  so  ?  say  several  objectors.     One  pastor  says: — 

"  It  is  not  so  with  us.  The  Sunday  school  is  a  distinct  organization  ; 
nominally,  I  may  be  the  president,  but  actually  I  have  no  authority ;  I  am  not 
consulted  as  to  its  management ;  I  am  not  expected  at  any  of  its  meetings ;  / 
am  expected  to  preach  on  the  anniversar>'  Sunday,  and  to  urge  a  eood  collection, 
but  I  am  not  informed  how  the  money  is  disbursed,  and  on  the  whole  I  am 
content  I  don't  complain  much ;  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  am  glad  to 
get  this  work  done  by  others,  and  on  the  whole,  I  will  say,  fairly  well  done." 

Another  pastor  says : — 

**  This  is  a  good  (leal  like  my  experience,  but  in  my  case  I  have  desired  to 
do  more,  and  have  been  discouraged,  not  to  say  repulsed:  the  attitude  of  the 
school  has  l)een,  You  mind  the  church  and  we  ^ill  look  after  the  school; 
there  need  i)e  no  antagonism,  nor  are  they  separate  interests,  but  they  are 
better  kept  distinct." 

A  superintendent  says  : — 

"  If  the  relation  is  as  you  say,  our  church  does  not  recognize  her  liability 
and  duties  ;  she  does  not  supply  us  with  the  teachers  we  need,  so  that  we  have 
to  go  outside  ;  she  does  not  furnish  us  with  the  materials  we  require  ;  she  does 
not  know  our  needs ;  we  only  are  able  to  have  the  Sunday  school  brought 
before  the  church  prominently  once  a  year,  and  then  it  seems  lowering  the  tone 
of  the  anniversary  to  speak  of  material  wants  and  deficiencies.  The  church 
does  not  know  how  we  are  going  on,  nor  does  it  seem  to  care." 

Another  superintendent  says  : — 

**  I  don't  know  that  I  should  altogether  accept  this  theory  ;  it  would  make 
the  pastor  ex-officio  head  of  the  school,  and  this  might  or  might  not  work  ; 
with  our  last  pastor  it  did  not  work,  for  he  wante<l  all  the  direction  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  interest  himself  in  the  work.  When  he  left,  his  successor 
had  no  desire  for  any  authority,  nor  was  he  disposed  for  any  work.  He  never 
came  near  us,  so  that  none  of  the  teachers  got  to  know  him,  and  we  saw  less 
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of  him  than  the  little  boy  of  his  father  who  used  to  be  absent  from  Mondav 
mom  to  Saturday  night,  and  concerning  whom  the  little  fellow  asked  lus 
mother  who  the  strange  gentleman  was  who  came  to  dinner  on  Sundays.  So 
we  have  gone  on  practically  without  any  assistance  from  the  pastor,  and  we 
have  got  so  used  to  this  state  of  things  that  I  fear  the  teachers  would  resent  any 
alteration." 

These  are  but  types  of  experience  ;  there  are  others  of  a  similar  sort ;  but 
all  indicate  a  wrong  state  of  things.  What  would  we  have  you  do  ?  Well,  it 
is  not  ours  now  to  stop  to  adjust  individual  compasses ;  it  is  ours  rather  to 
indicate  where  we  think  the  true  pole-star  lies. 

If  this  relation  be  the  true  one,  it  will  be  no  excuse  for  pastors  nor  for 
churches  to  say  we  are  not  consulted,  and  so  we  have  no  responsibilities.  You 
have  r^jponsibilities  which  must  be  discharged,  of  course  with  prudence  and 
tact.  Tnis  rebtionship  of  the  church  to  the  school  will  involve  the  headship 
of  the  pastor ;  he  is  as  much  responsible  for  the  Sunday  school  as  for  the 
Sunday  or  week-night  services,  though  they  may  be  devolved  on  another. 
He  probably  will,  if  he  l>e  a  wise  man,  feel  that  the  work  will  be  better  done 
by  a  layman  who  can  give  undivided  attention  to  the  Sunday  school ;  but  he 
will  not  thereby  lose  aU  interest  or  control.  He  will  keep  himself  informed 
as  to  Oie  state  of  the  school,  both  as  regards  the  teachers  and  the  scholars  ;  he 
will  be  anxious  to  know  if  the  number  of  the  teachers  be  adequate  and  in 
adaptation  suitable  ;  and,  as  regards  the  scholars,  whether  thev  are  being  so 
instructed  as  to  l)e  preparing  for  the  communion  of  the  churrn.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  for  him  to  attend  the  School  every  Sunday,  or  very  frequently ; 
but  he  will  not  shut  himself  off  wholly  from  this  privilege,  and  when  there  he 
will  be  glad  at  times  to  give  the  acldress,  or  take  the  quarterly  or  monthly 
review.  If  the  superintendent  should  be  the  best  teacher,  the  pastor  should 
be  not  only  as  good  a  teacher,  but  also  the  best  one  at  addressing  and 
reviewing. 

In  consultation  with  the  superintendent  he  will  find  out  the  real  needs  of 
the  schools,  and  the  defects  or  deficiencies  of  teachers.  Concerning  the 
defects  he  will,  perhaps,  hold  a  weekly  class  for  normal  study  or  lesson 
preparation,  and  as  regards  the  deficiencies  he  will  seek  from  among^  the  most 
suitable  members  of  the  church  to  get  them  supplied.  This  relation  of  the 
pastor  must  be  conceded  if  we  consider  his  position ;  he  is  invited  by  the 
church  to  assume  its  headship ;  headship  over  whom — the  adults  only  ? 
Certainly  not,  but  of  the  children  also ;  he  is  invited  as  pastor  over  both  sheep 
and  lambs,  and  he  does  not  forfeit  his  responsibilities  nor  privileges  concerning 
the  latter  because  of  some  special  provision  being  made  for  them.  He  hears 
the  Divine  call,  **  Feed  My  sheep,  feed  My  lambs,"  and  he  feels  that  as  the 
fold  of  the  church  will  receive  its  freshest  and  its  most  numerous  additions 
from  the  Sunday  school,  it  must  be  his  duty  to  get  interested  in  and  acquainted 
with  them  in  their  earliest  stages.  Pastors  who  are  content  to  forego,  or 
neglect  their  oversight  of  the  young  of  the  flock,  are  not  only  neglecting  their 
duty,  but  are  cutting  themselves  o?  from  the  very  brightest,  and  freshest,  and 
most  encouraging  part  of  their  work.  If  it  be  objected  that  this  will  be 
requiring  too  much  of  pastors,  work  for  which  they  have  never  been  fitted, 
then  so  much  the  worse  for  their  training.  If  they  are  to  have  the  oversight 
and  spiritual  care  of  children  as  well  as  adults,  their  training  should  be  directed 
accordingly ;  and  instead  of  all  their  time  being  devoted  to  prei)are  them  to 
minister  to  grown  up  men  and  women,  some  portion  of  it  should  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  child  nature  ;  to  the  science  and  art  of  imparting  Scriptural 
truth  to  young  minds  ;  and  their  curriculum,  instead  of  only  aiming  at  htting 
them  for  the  pulpit,  should  include  preparing  them  for  the  duties  and  the 
needs  of  the  Sunday  school. 

If  this  be  the  relation  of  the  pastor,  that  of  the  church  must  be  as  intimate, 
for  he  is  only  their  leader  and  representative.  If  the  Sunday  school  be  recog> 
nized  as  the  mission  of  the  church  to  the  young,  of  which  the  pastor  is  of 
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necessity  the  head  to  it,  equally  of  necessity,  every  church  member  stands 
related,  ajid  for  which  he  must  bear  his  share  of  responsibility.  What  will 
this  involve  ?  A  collective  and  an  individual  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
school,  so  that  all  will  be  anxious  by  relieving  their  pastor,  if  needs  be,  of 
other  duties,  and  by  exercising  self-denial,  to  help  him  to  have  an  oversight 
of  the  lambs,  and  devote  some  special  time  to  prepare  those  of  hb  flock  who 
must  be  his  deputies  on  the  Sabbath.  What  will  this  involve  ?  A  pressing 
into  the  school  of  the  church's  ablest,  best,  most  cultured,  most  experienced 
meml)ers.  What  will  this  involve  ?  The  attendance  of  the  young  people  of 
the  church  of  all  social  grades  ;  for  the  Sunday  school  is  not  a  charitable 
institution  merely  for  the  children  of  poor  or  irreligious  parents,  but  it  is  the 
Bible  service  of  the  churchy  in  which  tne  rich  and  poor  snould  as  much  meet 
together  (the  Lord  being  maker  of  them  all)  as  in  His  sanctuary.  What  will 
this  involve  ?  The  school  will  lose  its  elemental,  its  juvenile,  its  temporary 
character,  and  it  will  Itecome  invested  with  a  permanent,  a  home  like,  a  long 
life  association,  so  that  all  classes  will  enter  it  as  infants,  go  up  through  its 
gradeil  classes,  and  then  settle  in  its  higher  classes  as  Bible  students,  unless 
the  work  of  the  school  demands  their  teaching  or  official  help  ;  and  these  thus 
called  will  feel  their  work  to  be  as  sacred  a  trust,  and  needing  as  careful 
and  as  prayerful  preparation,  as  that  which  the  ministry  of  the  pulpit  requires. 

If  tne  church  be  rcsi)onsible  for  the  school,  that  responsibility  is  not  dis- 
charged by  an  annual  collection,  or  a  quarterly  prayer  meeting.  The  church 
is  rcsix)nsil)lc  that  the  school  has  all  its  needs  in  the  way  of  materials,  and 
fittings,  and  accommcKlation.  Do  the  members  ever  satisfy  themselves  that 
the  school  has  in  this  respect  all  it  requires  ?  Some  have  an  idea  that  Bibles 
and  hymn  Ixjuks  are  all  tnat  is  needed,  and  that  the  rest  is  superlluous,  if  not 
extravagant.  Xoihing  is  grudgeil  for  day-school  teaching.  Many  members 
spare  no  expense  for  this  :  new  Inwks,  new  materials,  subscriptions  to  lectures, 
and  excursions  to  in«iilulions  ;  but  the  Sunilay  sclux)!  must  be  conducted  on 
the  lines  of  the  closest  economy,  not  to  say  meanness  and  shabbiness.  If  the 
church  rcmemherctl  that  the  teachers  were  not  doing  their  own  work  but  the 
work  of  the  church,  they  might  realize  their  duty. 

The  church  will  also  supply  its  best  members  as  teachers.  At  present 
teaching  is  tix)  much  left  to  the  young,  and  men  and  women,  when  most 
blesseti  by  (icnl,  when  richest  in  experience  and  ripest  in  the  culture  of  all 
those  graces,  most  calculated  to  influence  and  bless  others,  are  least  inclined 
to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  service  of  Christ.  The  church  is  bound  to 
I)rovide  a(Ie<iuale  teaching  power  to  the  Sunday  school.  She  should  be 
anxious  to  know  fmm  lime  to  time  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  school. 
The  superintendent  should  be  able  to  draw  on  the  church  both  for  regular  and 
for  occasional  teachers :  and  instead  of  his  finding  it  an  irksome  and  trouble- 
some duly  to  ol>iain  supplies,  these  should  be  always  forthcoming.  When 
the  church  fails  to  furnish  teachers,  what  happens  ?  The  superintendent  gets 
them  where  he  can,  and  of  the  best  capacity  he  can,  but  the  source  and  the 
quality  are  not  always  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  teachers  not  identified 
with  the  church  have  no  particular  interest  in  its  prosperity;  they  realize  only 
their  duty  to  ihe  scholars,  and  consider  they  owe  none  to  the  church  ^iih 
which  the  school  is  identified ;  they  can  feel  no  allegiance  to  the  church  when 
the  church  shows  no  interest  in  the  school. 

Then  the  church  Ls  bound  to  sustain  the  school  by  encour.iging  aU  its 
young  petiple  to  become  scholars.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  stumbling-blocks 
m  the  way  of  the  success  of  the  school,  that  the  church  considers  it  merely 
an  institution  for  supplying  instruction  to  those  whose  parental  training  is 
defective.  The  school  is  for  all  the  young  people  of  the  church  as  much  as  the 
Lord's  house  is  the  place  for  all  adults.  The  religious  training  of  the  home, 
even  where  effective,  no  more  supersedes  the  Sunday  school  than  the  Sunday 
school  superseiles  the  home  training  when  it  is  defective.  And  so  far  from  the 
Sunday  school  being  unnecessar>'  in  the  case  of  the  children  of  church  members. 
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there  is  often  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  their  religious  training  is  more  neg- 
lected than  that  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  are  having  Scriptural 
instruction  both  in  day  and  Sunday  schools. 

If  such  be  the  duties  of  the  church,  it  may  be  demanded  that  she  should 
have  some  larger  share  in  the  management  of  the  Sunday  school ;  that  the 
superintendent  should  be  selected,  or  commended  to  the  school  for  election  by 
the  church  ;  or  should  be  approved  and  recognized  by  the  church  if  the  teachers 
Vtoxh  select  and  elect.  It  may  also  be  claimed  that  the  church  should  have 
some  voice  in  the  appointment  of  teachers ;  and  wc  must  admit  that  to  the 
church  which  discharges  her  duties  to  the  Sunday  school  it  would  be  unfair  to 
deny  the  claim.  And  may  we  say  on  l)ehalf  of  the  Sunday  schools  generally 
that  they  would  be  too  glad  to  see  such  an  interest  in  them  on  the  part  of 
churches  as  would  lead  them  to  desire  a  closer  and  more  vital  connection  ? 

In  a  word,  and  in  conclusion,  the  recognition  of  the  right  relation  of  the 
church  to  the  school  will  insure : — 

( 1 )  The  proper  position  of  the  pastor,  and  all  the  help  he  may  be  able  to 

render,  lx)th  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  and  at  other  times. 

(2)  The  prayerful  interest,  sympathy,  and  co-operation  of  the  church,  so 

that  the  best  teachers  and  all  needful  help  will  be  provided. 

(3)  An  advances]  public  opinion  so  that  the  school  may  no  longer  be  con- 

sidered a  place  for  the  children  of  the  poor  merely,  but  for  all  classes. 

(4)  The  retention  of  the  elder  scholars,  and  the  prevention  of  the  loss  to 

the  church  of  those  who  now  drift  away.  Scholars  should  pass  as 
naturally  from  the  school  to  the  church,  as  they  should  from  the 
home  to  the  school. 
We  are  not  here  to  hold  the  scales  and  attempt  to  adjust  the  due  share  of 
blame  for  failure  of  duty  in  the  past.  In  some  cases,  pastors  have  been 
wanting,  in  some  the  churches,  and  in  others  the  schools.  Hut  let  there  be  no 
crimination  or  recrimination:  "let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead."  It  is  but 
little  we  can  get  from  the  past;  but  let  us  improve  that  little.  In  one  of  his 
tales  Hawthorne  tells  the  story  of  a  young  lady  engaged  to  l)e  married  to  a 
young  man,  l)ut  he  died  abroad.  In  her  great  grief  she  desired  his  body 
might  be  brought  h<jme  and  buried  in  her  garden,  and  there  over  his  grave  she 
planted  seeds  of  the  choicest  kind,  and  tended  them  with  the  most  loving  care. 
By-and-by  there  sprang  up,  to  reward  her  care,  and  to  comfort  her  heart, 
flowers  of  exquisite  beauty  and  perfume.  I  have  said  it  is  but  little  we  can 
get  from  the  past,  but  over  the  graxxs  of  dead  hopes,  and  buried  opportunities, 
we  may  plant  some  seeds  of  resolve  which,  followed  by  earnest  prayer,  may 
grow  up  to  gladden  and  to  bless  those  whom  it  may  be  our  privilege  to- 
influence. 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Benjamin  L.  Green, 
Superintendent  of  the  Chorlton  Road  Congregational  Sunday 
School,  who  was  unavoidably  absent  He  said  he  supposed  no  one 
would  question  the  fact  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
active  energies  of  the  churches  had  been  called  into  exercise  and 
had  received  their  best  and  most  lasting  stimulus  in  the  Sunday 
school.  He  expressed  his  conviction  that  nine-tenths  of  their 
strongest  and  most  useful  workers  in  every  department  of  Christian 
labour  had  been  trained,  or  were  now  employed,  in  the  Sunday 
school.  It  was  therefore  of  the  first  importance  that  the  relations 
between  the  church  and  the  school  should  not  only  be  fully 
recognized,  but  should  be  as  close,  and  earnest,  and  vital  as 
sanctified  wisdom  and  consecrated  zeal  could  secure.  He  trusted 
that  one  of  the  results  of  the  conference  would  be  the  strengthening 
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of  the  holy  alliance  between  church  and  school,  which  was  essential 
to  the  prosperity  and  best  interests  of  both. 

The  Chairman,  referring  to  Mr.  Clarke's  paper,  said  that  the 
relation  between  the  church  and  school  could  be  strengthened 
by  the  adoption  of  the  following  amongst  other  means :  Every 
superintendent  should  be  a  deacon  of  the  Christian  church  with 
which  the  school  was  connected ;  every  church  should  have  its 
school  council,  which  should  consist  half  of  school  teachers,  and 
half  of  church  members ;  there  should  be  in  connection  with  the 
school,  cricket,  football,  reading,  and  literary  clubs,  and,  when 
possible,  a  concert  and  lecture  hall;  and  there  should  also  be 
organizations  for  administering  relief  in  cases  of  distress,  sickness, 
and  death,  and  for  assisting  young  men  in  securing  situations. 
These  named  organizations  would  necessitate  the  room  being 
open  every  night  during  the  week,  which  would  most  effectually 
secure  the  interest  of  the  young  people,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
retain  when  the  school  buildings  are  closed  from  Sabbath  to 
Sabbath.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  F.  J.  Hartley  said  he  believed  in  the  closest  possible 
connection  between  the  church  and  the  Sunday  school,  but  he  had 
never  been  able  to  go  as  far  as  Mr.  Clarke,  and  say  that  the 
church  and  the  Sunday  school  were  one.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  that  was  a  little  stretch  of  the  imagination.  As  the  Sunday 
school  contained  a  large  number  of  children  who  were  not  in  the 
church,  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  the  church  and  the  school 
were  one.  Still,  he  thought  that  there  should  be  the  warmest 
reciprocal  feeling  and  the  most  ardent  co-operation  between  the 
two.  The  Sunday  school  work  was  essentially  the  church's  work, 
and  great  good  would  result  from  a  more  thorough  recognition  of 
this  fact.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  connected  with  Sunday  school 
work  was  the  idea  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  teachers,  and 
that  nobody  else  had  anything  to  do  with  it  It  should  be  the 
business  of  the  whole  church  to  benefit,  instruct,  and  evangelize 
the  young,  and  the  teachers  were  engaged  in  it  only  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  church.  The  more  fully  this  fact  was  realized, 
the  better  it  would  be  for  all  parties.  In  his  opinion  the  church 
ought  to  appoint  the  teachers,  and  this  would  clothe  them  with  a 
responsibility  which  would  lead  them  to  do  their  work  in  a  more 
effective  way.  Of  course  the  pastor  would  be  in  communication 
with  the  superintendent  as  to  suitable  persons  to  appoint  The 
church  also  would  feel  that  they  had  a  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
Church  meetings  had  never  been  all  that  he  could  desire.  There 
should  be  a  time  for  receiving  reports  from  all  the  institutions  of 
the  church,  and  at  every  one  of  them  something  should  be  said 
about  the  Sunday  school.  If  this  were  done,  a  very  diflfcrent  state 
of  things  would  soon  arise,  and  foolish  jealousies  and  divisions 
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would  be  prevented.  Then,  if  it  was  the  church's  work,  the  church 
was  bound  to  find  everything  that  was  required — the  most  appro- 
priate rooms,  and  plenty  of  means  for  carrying  it  on.     It  was  a 
great  mbtake  to  starve  a  Sunday  school     (Hear,  hear.)    A  few 
p>ounds  spent  in  increasing  its  attractiveness  was  the  best  possible 
policy,  and  after  all  it  was  a  very  economical  work.   Let  them  not 
begrudge  a  little  money  to  make  the  work  more  efficient.    All  the 
members  of  the  church  should  send  their  children  to  the  Sunday 
school     He  had  been  to  America,  and  had  seen  the  state  of 
things  there,  and  he  was  bound  to  say  that  the  Sunday  schools  of 
America  upon  the  whole  exceeded  those  in  England,  and  the  real 
reason  was  that  they  recognized  the  Sunday  school  in  the  first 
instance  as  a  place  for  their  own  children.    They  tried  to  get  in  as 
many  of  the  outsiders  as  possible,  but  in  the  main  the  Sunday  school 
was  the  Bible  class  of  the  church,  and  therefore  they  provided 
such  buildings  and  sent  such  teachers  to  do  the  work  as  they 
would  like  for  their  own  children.     He  believed  that  that  was  the 
reason  of  the  superiority  which  he  had  observed  in  the  American 
Sunday  schools.     The  benefit  of  recognizing  the  closest  possible 
connection  with  the  church  would  be  seen  in  the  teachers'  work. 
The  teachers  would  go  to  the  school  not  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility, but  to  do  the  diurch's  work,  and  so  they  would  enter  upon 
their  task  in  a  better  spirit  and  secure  far  higher  results.     A  great 
deal  was  said  about  the  glorious  voluntary  principle,  but    he 
thought  mistakes  were  sometimes  made  about  it     Teachers  said, 
"  I  go  because  I  voluntarily  agreed  to  do  so,  or  I  stay  away, 
whichever  I  like ;"  but  if  they  could  be  made  to  feel  that  they 
were  doing  the  church's  work  among  the  young  he  believed  there 
would  be  fewer  absentees,  and  the  superintendents  would  have 
lighter  work.     The  teachers  would  come  prepared  with  their 
lesson,  and  would  have  this  determination,   "As   this  is  the 
church's  work  it  is  my  part  to  do  all  I  can  to  bring  my  children 
into  the  church."    That  was  the  great  object  to  be  kept  in  view. 
People  said,  "  Bring  the  children  to  Christ  and  that  is  enough.** 
But  it  was  not  enough.     It  was  the  first  part  of  the  work ;  but 
for  their  own  safety  and  for  the  glory  and  benefit  of  the  church 
itself  they  should  be  brought  into  the  church ;  and  the  teachers 
who  entered  the  Sunday  schools   feeling  that   they  were  the 
church's  representatives  would  go  with  an  ardent  desire  and  con- 
stant preparation  and  earnest  prayer,  that  they  might  be  the 
means  of  bringing  the  children  first  to  the  Saviour  and  then  into 
the  church,  that  they  might  there  learn  to  do  His  will  more 
effectually,  and  take  a  part  in  works  of  usefulness  for  the  pro- 
motion of  His  cause. 

Rev.  G.  T.  Coster  (Whitby)  said  that  some  years  ago  in  Hull 
he  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  utter  impossibility  of  young 
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men,  elder  scholars  in  the  school,  finding  the  occupation  they 
desired  at  home  in  the  evenings.     Thinking  over  the  matter, 
and  being  desirous  of  serving  the  lads,  he  ventured  to  open  one  of 
the  vestries  of  the  church  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  to  do 
what  scandalized  some  friends  very  much,  namely,  to  put  a  baga- 
telle board  there.     He  knew  that  such  a  proceeding  might  be 
questioned,  but  it  seemed  to  him  the  right  thing  to  do.     A  bank 
was  also  opened.     He  received  the  moneys  from  the  lads,  and 
kept  an  account  at  the  bank.     A  large  amount  was  paid  in  in  that 
way,  and  many  of  the  lads  then  began  (twelve  years  ago)  a  habit 
of  saving  which  had  stood  them  in  good  stead  since ;  and  recently 
he  had  met  with  some  of  those  lads,  not  poor  struggling  youths  as 
they  once  were,  but  occupying  a  ver}*  respectable  position  in 
society.     At  the  evening  gatherings  he  generally  occupied  some 
time  in  talking  to  them,  always  winding  up  with  the  best  things  of 
alL    He  was  quite  sure  that  the  only  way  to  meet  the  difficulty  in 
large  towns  was  to  do  something  of  the  same  sort    One  thing  had 
struck  him  very  forcibly,  and  that  was  that  this  was  a  work  which 
a  minister  had  not  time  to  give  himself  wholly  to.     One  man 
should  take  it  up  and  make  it  his  special  worL     Mr.  Thomas 
Straiten,  of   Hull,  had  taken  up  the  tisher  lads  of  that  town, 
and  hundreds  of  them  met  him  night  after  night  in  the  winter 
months,   and    once   a   week   in    the    summer    months.      Thev 
had  paid  hundreds  of  pounds  into  the  bank.      He  had  taught 
them   navigation,  and  many  of  them   had   become  mates  and 
masters  of  vessels,      .\nother  gentleman   in   that   seaport   had 
taken  up  the  keel  lads,  and  had  a  large  number  in  his  clasa 
He  met  them  night  after  night,  and  great  good  had  been  done 
among  them  in  various  ways,  many  of  them  having  been  brought 
to  decision  for  Christ.     He  (Mr.  Coster)  spent  a  most  delightful 
evening  with  them  recently,  and  heard  their  Christian  experience, 
and  felt  an  assurance  that  thev  were  Christ's  children,    ^^'hat  was 
wanted  was  that  a  man  should  take  up  a  special  class  of  the 
youthful  community,  and  make  it  his  life  work  to  seek  to  bless 
that  class.     The  minister  might  encourage  them  by  his  occasional 
presence,  but  the  work  was  one  especially  for  the  laymen.     He 
was  more  and  more  connnced  that  as  ministers  i:  was  their  duty 
to  know  the  young  men  and  lay  hold  of  them.     Not  long  ago  he 
met  one  of  his  lads  in  the  street,  and  said,  **  Christopher,  how  are 
you  getting  on  ? "     The  lad  looked  at  him.  his  eyes  brimmed 
with  tears,  and  said,  **0h,  my   temptations!"'     He   had  been 
greatly  and  grievously  tempted,  and  his  (Mr.  Coster's)  heart  went 
out  in  love  to  him.     These  youths  wanted  sympathy,  they  wanted 
to  know  the  ministers,  and  if  the  minister  would  have  a  warm 
grip  of  the  hand  for  them,  and  make  them  feel  thai  they  could 
always  come  to  him  with  their  sorrows  and  their  joys,  he  would 
not  lose  his  reward.     He  liked  to  see  the  school  children  in  the 
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church.  They  could  not  be  expected  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
service  unless  there  was  some  special  part  of  it  for  them,  and  for 
a  long  time  he  had  made  it  a  rule  to  give  at  least  ten  minutes  to 
a  homely,  happy  talk  with  the  children,  and  he  found  that  many 
of  the  adults  liked  to  listen  to  it  There  might  be  organizations 
and  clubs  and  societies;  but  what  was  wanted  was  personal 
sympathy,  affection,  and  love ;  and  only  thus  could  the  schools 
be  vitally  and  usefully  connected  with  the  church. 

Mr.  Wood  (Wilmslow)  said  he  quite  agreed  with  what  Mr. 
Clarke  had  said,  though  he  had  not  always  been  of  the  same 
opinion.  When  he  was  young  he  had  a  notion  that  the  Sunday 
school  should  be  a  sort  of  little  republic  of  its  own,  and  he 
energetically  resisted  any  interference  from  anybody  outside  the 
select  circle  of  teachers.  If  the  minister  came  into  the  teachers' 
meeting,  he  for  one  did  not  give  him  any  hearty  recognition, 
because  he  thought  he  was  trying  to  domineer  over  the  teachers. 
But  he  no  longer  held  that  view.  Experience  had  taught  him 
better,  and  on  looking  back  he  found  that,  wherever  there  had 
been  the  closest  connection  between  the  Sunday  school  and  the 
church,  between  the  ministers  and  the  teachers,  there  had  been 
the  most  real  good  done  in  the  school,  and  the  school  in  every 
aspect  of  its  work  had  been  the  most  successful. 

Mr.  Hilton  (Birmingham)  said  that  Mr.  Clarke's  sugges- 
tions were  full  of  force,  and  if  they  could  be  fully  carried  out,  and 
the  churches  made  to  feel  a  continued  and  deep  interest  in 
Sunday  school  work,  a  vast  amount  of  good  would  be  done.  But 
his  experience  was  that  even  if  the  superintendents  and  the 
teachers  were  appointed  at  a  church  meeting,  it  was  generally 
moved,  seconded,  and  carried,  and  thought  no  more  of.  He 
believed  that  a  real  union  between  the  church  and  the  school 
might  be  obtained  without  so  much  formal  union,  if  the  pastors 
and  the  teachers  were  in  close  communion  with  each  other,  both 
in  their  meetings  and  out  of  them.  In  his  own  church  the 
minister  was  always  present  at  the  teachers'  meetings,  the  dates 
of  which  were  fixed  to  suit  his  convenience.  Once  every  quarter 
the  minister  gave  an  afternoon  address,  which  was  listened  to  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  by  both  teachers  and  scholars  alike.  The 
two  superintendents  were  deacons  of  the  church,  as  were  also  the 
teachers  of  the  senior,  second,  and  third  classes.  Altogether 
there  were  six  deacons  in  the  Sunday  school.  In  addition  to 
that,  the  librarian  of  the  school  was  the  secretary  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  church,  so  that  there  was  a  more  real  and  close 
union  between  the  church  and  the  school  than  if  the  teachers  and 
superintendents  were  formally  appointed  at  the  church  meetings. 
Reports  were  sent  to  those  meetings,  but  not  at  stated  times. 
The  minister,  however,  would  sometimes  ask  the  superintendent 
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to  say  a  word  about  the  Sunday  school,  and  almost  every  month 
scholars  were  received  as  church  members,  and  in  their  reception 
the  church  was  continually  hearing  of  the  work  that  was  going  on 
in  the  Sunday  school.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  carried  with  it  more 
benefit  to  the  church  itself,  to  the  teachers,  and  to  the  scholars 
than  if  they  had  adopted  the  more  formal  fashion  which  Mr. 
Clarke  had  been  advocating.  The  presence  of  children  of  all 
classes  in  the  school  could  not  be  insisted  on  too  strongly. 
Nothing  in  the  world  would  raise  the  tone  of  Sunday  schools 
more  than  the  regular  attendance  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  cultured  members  of  the  church.  It  would  not  suffice  to 
have  them  there  merely  once  and  again ;  but  they  should  be 
always  present.  As  to  week-evening  entertainments,  he  could 
not  say  that  he  felt  at  all  shocked  even  at  the  idea  of  a  bagatelle 
board  in  the  vestry.  If  the  young  men  and  women  were  to  be 
retained  in  the  school,  and  preserved  from  the  perils  which  beset 
them  in  large  towns  and  cities,  it  was  needful  that  some  week- 
evening  employment  should  be  found  for  them.  Savings  banks, 
and  societies  for  lending  periodicals  might  be  formed,  but  above 
all  there  must  be  something  that  would  give  the  scholars  pleasure 
in  attending,  and  some  who  felt  they  could  not  profitably  teach 
classes  might  there  find  most  useful  work  in  the  week.  The 
minor  arrangements  of  the  school  should  be  made  by  the  teachers. 
Men  were  appointed  by  the  church  to  take  the  superintendence 
of  local  preaching  and  tract  distributing,  but  they  were  left  pretty 
much  to  themselves  to  make  their  own  arrangements,  and  what- 
ever might  be  said  about  the  vital  union  between  the  church 
and  the  school,  a  true  union  would  be  obtained  by  appointing 
superintendents  and  teachers  to  undertake  the  mission  of  the 
church  to  the  young,  taking  care  that  those  persons  were  them- 
selves Christians,  and  then  leaving  them  to  do  their  work  in  the 
very  best  way  they  could. 

Mr.  H.  LiGHTBOWN  (Pendleton)  suggested  that  all  teachers, 
after  having  been  elected  at  a  teachers'  meeting,  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  church  meeting  for  approval,  and  that  in  order  to 
increase  the  interest  of  the  church  in  the  school,  quarterly  reports 
should  be  submitted  to  the  church  meeting.  Week-night  services 
should  be  held  specially  for  children,  with  addresses  given  by 
people  who  had  made  such  things  their  special  study.  In  many 
cases  the  children  were  compelled  to  attend  the  church  services, 
the  result  being  that  they  were  restless,  and  could  not  take  the 
interest  in  them  which  adults  did.  He  liked  the  idea  of  devoting 
ten  minutes  specially  to  the  children,  but  that  was  not  enough. 
At  the  week-night  services  for  children  hymns  should  be  sung 
expressing  sentiments  which  children  could  understand,  and  in 
the  addresses  words  should  be  used  such  as  children  could  really 
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comprehend.  In  some  Sunday  schools  addresses  were  given  on 
Sunday  afternoons  by  the  teachers  in  town,  and  in  such  cases  the 
children  sometimes  came  to  have  a  dislike  to  addresses.  He 
therefore  suggested  that  that  plan  should  not  be  followed,  but 
that  good  addresses  should  be  given  once  a  month.  Those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  week-night  services  should  keep  an  eye  on  the 
children,  make  acquaintance  with  them,  and  so  find  out  any  who 
have  been  seriously  impressed,  in  which  case  they  might  have 
friendly  chats  with  them.  When  a  sufficient  number  were 
impressed  they  might  be  formed  into  a  class  to  meet  once  a  month 
or  oftener,  and  might  be  talked  to  in  a  somewhat  different  manner 
from  the  ordinary  classes. 

The  Rev.  H.  T.  Robjohns,  B.A.  (Hull),  referred  to  the  great 
obligations  under  which  not  only  Sunday  schools  lay,  but  also 
the  churches,  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Clarke,  not  merely  for  such 
service  as  he  had  rendered  that  day,  but  as  editor  of  the  Sunday 
School  Chronicle^  which  he  was  constantly  himself  reading  that  he 
might  be  in  sympathy  with  the  teachers  of  his  school  in  Hull, 
getting  to  know  thus  indirectly  what  they  were  thinking  of  and 
purposing.  After  all,  the  true  bond  between  church  and  school 
was  that  of  united  Christian  and  mission  feeling.  The  time  was 
passing,  if  it  had  not  already  passed,  when  there  was  something 
like  antagonism.  Of  that  we  had  had  evidence  in  the  paper,  in 
which  no  reference  was  made  to  any  such  feeling,  save  as  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  real  relation  of  school  to  church  was  that  the 
school  was  a  part  of  the  mission  work  of  the  church.  The  speaker 
then  proceeded  to  point  out  how  large  a  mission  field,  consisting 
of  many  classes  of  children  yet  unreached,  lay  before  the  teachers ; 
and  urged  teachers  to  aim  to  gather  their  own  scholars  (instead 
of  wishing  for  others  to  gather  them)  from  as  yet  unassailed 
sections  of  the  people.  He  described  in  detail  something  of  the 
special  work  before  referred  to  by  Mr.  Coster  among  the  fisher 
lads  and  canal  boys  of  Hull.  The  rise  and  growth  of  the  latter 
missions  particularly  were  sketched,  beginning  with  prayer  and  a 
day  of  very  small  things,  until  the  movement  had  assumed  mag- 
nitude and  power.  Sunday  school  teachers  had  little  idea  of  the 
good  that  could  be  done  by  making  distinct  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation their  aim,  until  they  tried  it  In  the  class  for  fisher  lads, 
now  indeed  become  an  institution  for  their  benefit,  more  than 
4,000  lads  had  come  under  the  influence  of  the  teacher  and  the 
self-denying  coadjutors  he  had  gathered  around  him  in  little  more 
than  ten  years. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Macfadyen,  M.A.,  said  the  Sunday  school  was 
simply  the  church  looking  after  its  young  people.  The  children 
belonged,  in  a  distinct  and  definite   sense,  first  of  all  to  the 
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church,  and  then  to  Christ  as  the  head  of  the  church,  and  the 
church  was  utterly  ignorant  of,  and  failed  in  its  duty,  if  it  permitted 
the  children  to  grow  up  without  the  knowledge  of  their  relation- 
ship to  the  church  and  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Hitherto  the 
church  had  not  been  faithful  to  this  view  of  its  duty  towards  the 
children. 


After  a  few  other  speakers  had  addressed  the  meeting,  the 
proceedings  closed  with  the  benediction. 
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CONVERSAZIONE  AT  CHORLTON  ROAD  CHURCH. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Minister  and  Deacons  of  Chorlton  Road  Congre- 
gational Church,  the  Ministers  and  Delegates  were  entertained  at  a  Soiree, 
on  Saturday  evening,  October  8th.  Tea  and  coffee  were  served  in  the 
schoolroom  to  a  large  company ;  subsequently  a  Meeting  in  connection 
with  the  Jubilee  was  held  in  the  church,  which  was  well  filled.  Rev.  J.  A. 
Macfadyen,  M.A.,  presided,  and  was  supported  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Allon,  Mr. 
R.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers,  B.A.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hannay,  the 
Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson,  D.D.,  Henr}*  Lee,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the  Rev.  T.  Willis, 
and  others. 

The  Chairman  said  :  When  the  Congregational  Union  decided  to  come 
to  Manchester  he  and  the  deacons  of  that  church  talked  over  the  matter, 
thinking  it  desirable  to  afford  some  opportunity  of  a  more  social  and  friendly 
gathering  than  any  of  the  Union  meetings  which  were  likely  to  take  place. 
Their  first  idea  was  to  have  offered  the  Union  a  breakfast,  but  subsequently, 
in  view  of  the  consideration  that  probably  after  the  labours  of  the  week 
brethren  would  want  to  rest  a  little  on  the  Saturday  morning,  the  present 
meeting  was  decided  upon.  The  friends  who  promised  to  come  and  take  part 
in  the  proceedings  were  all  present,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Ingalls  and  Dr. 
Storrs,  who  had  managed  to  secure  tickets  for  the  great  meeting  at  Leeds,  at 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  to  speak.  (Applause.)  They  Iwth  placed  them- 
selves quite  in  his  hands,  but  they  looked  and  spoke  in  such  a  touching  and 
appealing  fashion  that  he  told  them  to  go  to  Leeds.  (Applause. )  On  behalf 
of  the  deacons  and  of  himself  he  might  say  that  they  had  most  gladly  thrown 
themselves  into  the  work  which  had  devolved  upon  the  united  churches  of 
Manchester  and  the  neighbourhood  in  connection  with  the  visit  of  the  Union, 
and  he  was  sure  he  was  expressing  the  feeling  of  all  when  he  said  that  they 
felt  they  had  been  far  more  than  repaid  for  any  amount  of  work  and  thought 
and  anxiety  which  the  meetings  might  have  cost  them  beforehand  by  the 
evident  spirit  of  unity  and  of  determined  progress  which  had  been  evoked  at 
the  meetings,  lie  trusted  that  the  result  would  be  felt  not  only  in  that  church 
but  in  all  the  churches  of  the  city  for  very  many  days  to  come.     (Applause. ) 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers,  B.A.,  on  being  called  upon,  remarked  that,  as 
regarded  their  work,  they  were  sometimes  told  that  they  were  overdoing 
themselves  ;  but  he  thought  they  should  he  ashamed  to  entertain  any  such 
thought  when  they  saw  what  had  been  done  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  days 
by  that  veteran  (Mr.  Gladstone)  over  seventy  years  of  age,  who  was  never 
tired  of  fighting  the  battles  of  truth  and  liberty.  (Applause.)  Manchester 
was  to  him  (Mr.  Rogers)  old  familiar  ground,  and  he  did  not  think  it  would 
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be  amiss  to  detain  them  with  a  few  words  on  Manchester  and  its  Congre^- 
tionalism,  his  recollections  of  which  extended  over  a  very  large  part  of  his  life. 
From  what  had  been  said  of  late  in  certain  quarters,  it  might  have  been 
supposed,  first,  that  Manchester  Congregationalism  Was  in  a  decaying  condi- 
tion, and,  secondly,  that  Manchester  ministers  were  rather  an  unbrotherly 
class  of  gentlemen.  As  regarded  the  first  point,  all  he  could  say  was  that  if 
the  Congregationalism  of  that  district  was  at  all  decaying,  it  had  made  a  very 
wonderful  attempt  to  present  the  semblance  of  life  in  the  course  of  that  week. 
On  the  second  point,  he  could  state  that  he  had  known  the  Manchester 
ministers  for  a  very  long  time,  had  lived  with  them,  worked  with  them,  and 
fought  with  them — he  did  not  mean  against  them  but  by  their  side — (laughter) — 
and  he  had  always  found  one  spirit  pervading  them.  The  laymen  of  Man- 
chester were  doing  such  a  great  public  work  and  coming  so  much  to  the  front, 
not  only  in  Manchester,  but  in  the  nation — with  their  friends  Mr.  Lee,  Mr. 
Mason,  Mr.  Armitage,  and  others  in  Parliament — (applause) — that  they  were 
witnesses  on  their  own  behalf,  and  he  could  only  say  as  regarded  the  ministers 
that  nowhere  in  the  country,  so  far  as  he  knew,  would  any  minister  find  more 
hearty  sympathizers,  men  who  would  more  generously  appreciate  everything 
he  did,  men  who  were  more  quick  to  recognize  devotion  to  work,  though  at 
the  same  time  with  quite  wit  enough  to  see  when  a  man  was  working 
for  himself  and  not  for  the  churches,  than  he  would  in  Manchester. 
(Applause.)  He  disliked  Saturday  meetings,  but  he  could  not  say  no 
to  that  one,  because  of  the  pastor  of  the  church — ^the  Chairman -elect 
of  the  Congregational  Union.  (Applause.)  He  had  rejoiced  in  the  bright- 
ness of  the  beams  of  the  sun  which  was  now  setting ;  he  wanted  to  catch 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun  which  was  about  to  rise.  It  was,  he  thought, 
a  satisfaction  to  them  as  Congregational  ministers  that  there  was  amongst 
them  an  amount  of  brotherly  love  which  he  did  not  think  was  surpassed 
anywhere,  and  all  his  brethren  rejoiced  in  the  honour  which  had  been 
so  deservedly  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Macfadyen.  (Applause.)  With  respect 
to  their  Union's  meeting,  never  had  there  been  done  a  better  stroke  of 
evangelical  work  than  had  been  done  at  the  gathering  in  Manchester.  They 
had  given  the  Jubilee  Fund,  about  which  some  had  hesitated  and  others  had 
been  a  little  timid,  a  thoroughly  good  start,  but  they  were  only  at  the  beginning 
yet.  They  rejoiced  in  the  donations  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  pounds, 
but  if  they  were  to  do  the  work  of  that  jubilee  year  they  must  not  be  content 
with  seeking  simply  thousands  or  hundreds  or  fifties.  There  must  be  regular 
organization  in  all  the  churches.  Every  member  of  the  Congregational  com- 
munity had  shared  in  the  blessings  of  the  last  fifty  years,  and  every  member 
should  share  in  the  expression  of  the  gratitude  to  God  which  the  Jubilee  Fund 
was  intended  to  commemorate.  (Applause.)  The  rapidity  of  the  progress  of 
Congregationalism  during  the  last  fifty  years  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  thank- 
fulness, but  there  ^-as  another  reason  in  the  fact  that  they  had  grown  in  breadth 
and  catholicity  of  sentiment  quite  as  much  as  they  had  increased  in  numbers. 
The  only  further  question  was  whether  they  were  growing  in  intensity  of 
conviction  and  in  continued  and  earnest  love  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  for, 
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after  all,  that  was  what  they  must  be  tested  by.  He  trusted  that  the  jubilee 
year  would  be  marked  not  only  by  increased  effort,  but  by  that  which  would 
be  the  spring  of  all  effort — more  devoted  piety  and  more  ardent  love  for  the 
souls  of  men  and  for  the  Saviour  who  had  redeemed  them.     (Applause.) 

Dr.  Allon,  who  ¥ras  received  with  applause,  expressed  his  admiration  of 
the  work  carried  on  there  by  Mr.  Macfadyen.  There  was  no  man  in  England 
who  for  solid,  assiduous,  unwearied  pastoral  work  and  efficiency  surpassed  the 
honoured  pastor  of  that  church — (applause) — ^and,  aAer  all,  that  was  the  end 
of  all  that  they  said  and  did,  to  gather  the  Church  of  Christ,  to  shepherd  the 
souls  over  which  they  were  appointed  to  watch,  and  to  build  them  up  in  the 
divine  life.  One  characteristic  of  the  week  had  been  the  great  and  sustained 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Jubilee,  without  any  great  exciting  cause. 
They  had  no  battle  to  fight ;  no  prominent  point  for  their  advocacy.  The  way 
he  interpreted  it  was  this,  that  there  had  been  gathering  during  the  last  few 
years  a  silent  acquiescence  in,  acceptance  of,  and  sympathy  with  the  general 
principles  that  they  represented,  that  the  leaven  had  been  quietly  leavening  the 
lump,  and  that  it  needed  for  its  expression  only  just  the  touch  of  occasion, 
only  an  opportunity  such  as  Manchester  perhaps  of  all  cities  was  best  qualified 
to  give.  He  did  not  think  it  was  all  Congr^ationalism.  He  would  rather 
recognize  the  spirit  that  had  been  growing  in  the  free  churches  He  thought 
none  of  them  realized  what  their  free  church  life  had  become  in  this  England 
of  ours.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  thought  it  had  been  owing  to  their  free  church 
life  that  the  iniquities  that  had  characterized  much  of  their  public  life  during 
the  last  few  years  had  been  so  signally  reversed.  (Applause.)  He  felt  pro- 
foundly thankful  to  God  that  the  Government — whether  rightly  or  wrongly  in 
policy  did  not  touch  the  point — had  put  an  end  to  unjustifiable  wars. 
(Applause.)  Whether  they  were  mistaken  or  not  in  policy,  the  Government 
had  been  noble  in  its  moral  feeling,  and  had  shown  the  courage  of  high  con- 
victions ;  and  he  for  one  attributed  this  manifestation  of  moral  courage  very 
largely  to  the  life  and  power  and  inspiration  of  those  principles  which 
their  churches  emphatically  presented.  (Applause.)  And  there  were 
more  indications  of  a  higher  tone  of  religious  life  in  the  nation  than, 
perhaps,  any  of  them  had  known  before.  He  thought  nothing  had 
occurred  among  recent  events  that  ought  to  be  more  gratifying  to  them 
than  the  Trades  Union  Congress  which  had  recently  sat  in  London.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  offered  no  opinion  upon  trades  unions,  but  the  spirit  which  animated 
the  Congress  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the  self-respect,  the  self-control, 
the  composedness  of  feeling  and  the  steadfastness  of  purpose,  the  lofty  moral 
tone  that  seemed  to  pervade  these  assemblies,  were  something  most  remarkable 
in  the  development  of  democratic  power.  (Applause.)  Religious  men  ought 
to  be  thankful  that  religious  thought  and  feeling  were  so  powerfully  influencing 
all  classes  of  the  community.  Many  other  indications  of  this  he  thought 
might  be  pointed  out.  It  was  a  great  thing  for  a  religious  community  to  have 
in  the  midst  of  it  churches  such  as  their  own,  which  asserted  simply  spiritual 
elements  and  relied  upon  spiritual  forces.  There  were  few  things  more 
ominous  in  the  days  in  which  we  lived  than  the  remarkable  revival  of  old 
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Popiih  DOtioDS  and  pnctktt  in  CNir  chnrcli  life — klthongta  he  did  not  thuik 
it  need  ^ve  (hem  much  concen  because  the  force  wu  to  BbUed  aod  the  iieoe 
■o  certain,  and  it  wai  oni;  the  trouble  of  the  mmneDt  with  which  thej  had  to 
deal.  And  yet  it  did  aSect  a  large  number  of  mindt  abtohitely,  althongt)  per- 
haps not  lo  many  compaialively.  It  wai  clear  that  the  Protestantiim  of 
England  «a&  again  committed  to  the  voluntuy,  the  Puritan  churches.  The 
battle  fought  out  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  had  under  diflereni  conditions  to  be 
fought  -out  again  in  our  own.  They  could  not  for  a  sin^e  momrat  doubt  what 
the  ixiue  would  be.  He  would  fain  believe  that  their  principles  and  feelingi 
of  spiritual  life  had  become  so  inherent,  so  much  a  mallet  of  conne,  as  that 
there  could  be  do  doubt  what  the  issue  would  be.  One  thing  they  m^t  be 
thankful  for,  namely,  (hat  none  of  the  recruits  of  Popery  or  Ritualism  were 
to  be  found  in  their  Congrtgalional  Churches.  (Hear,  hear.)  Another  great 
point  was  the  sufficiency  of  their  Irec  churches  for  their  own  susteikance  and 
propagation ;  and  there  was  a  good  deal  in  showing  how  orderly  &ee  chufch 
life  contd  be.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  in  the  course  of  a  brief  speech,  laid  he  thought 
that,  «s  a  rule,  Congregatioiudists  knew  little  of  their  own  church  history,  and 
were  not  sufficiently  instructed  from  the  pulpit  concerning  the  special  principles 
of  their  ecclusiaslical  polity.  The  true  genius  of  the  movement  to  which  they 
belonged  o^^hl  not  to  be  forgotten,  though  at  the  present  time  it  seemed  as 
Ihough  many  persons  connected  with  their  churches  thought  that  deliniie 
ecclesiastical  principles  were  rather  a  hindrance  than  ■  help  to  spiritual  life. 
He  advocated  that  during  the  present  winter  some  definite  instruction  on  these 
points  should  bo  given  in  their  various  churches.     (Hear,  hear.) 


llR^ 


If  Lee,  Esii.,M.P.,theRcv,  Dr.  Hasnav,  and  other  speakers,  also 


addressed  the  i 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  choir  gave  a  selection  of  sacred  music. 
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SERMONS  ON   SUNDAY,   OCTOBER  9. 

On  Sunday,  October  9th,  many  of  the  Ministers  who  had 
attended  the  meetings  during  the  preceding  week  preached  in 
various  Congregational  chapels  in  Manchester,  Salford,  and 
district,  including  the  following: — 

Preachrrs.  Texts. 

Bolton  : 

Mawdsley  Street  Rev.  E.J.  Hartland     M.  Gal.  x-i.  2. 

(London)  E.  Mark  xiii.  31. 

Rose  Hill Rev.  J.  Dickenson  Davies,  M. A.... M.  Ps.  Ixxxviu  4. 

(Aylesbury)  e;  Matt.  iv.  22. 

BowDON Rev.  M.  E.  Strieby,  D.D M.  Isa.  Ixi.  3. 

(New  York)  E.  Ps.  Ixviii.  31. 

Bury  : 

Bethel Rev.  D.  Inglis,  B.A. m.  Ps.  xyiil.  35. 

(Douglas)  E.  Gen.  xUx.  4. 

Far N WORTH  : 

Market  Street Rev,  G.  S.  Barrett,  B.A M.  Matt.  xxv.  14-30 

(Norwich)  and  Luke  xix. 

11-27. 
E.  Matt.  vii.  7. 
Hevwooi)  : 

York  Street Rev.  J.  K.  Nuttall M.  James  i.  12. 

(Sunderland)  E.  Rom.  viii.  29. 

HoLLixwoOD Rev.  II.  Storer  Toms M.  Luke  ix.  12. 

(Enfield)  e.  Luke  vii.  50. 

Manchester  and  Salford  : 

Ancoats Rev.  J.  Ficlden M.  Ex.  xiv.  19  and 

(Nuneaton)  20. 

e.  John  iii.  2. 

Booth  Street  East Rev.  T.  R.  Davies M.  Hcb.  xi.  i  and 

(Rhiw)  2. 

Rev.  B.  Williams E.  Rom.  xvi.  10. 

(Swansea) 

Broughton  Park Mr.  R.  \V.  Dale,  M.A M.  Deut.  viii.  18 

(Birmingham)  E.  Matt.  iv.  i. 

Cavendish  Street Rev.  John  Hunter M.  Ps.  xxvii.  4. 

(York)  E.  Ps.  xxii.  I  and  2. 

Charleslown Rev.  John  James M.  Ps.  cxxii.  6-9. 

(Margate)  E.  Phil.  ii.  9-II 

Chectham  Hill Rev.  James  Knaggs M.  Heb.xi.  iand2. 

(Stratford)  E.  John  vi.  63. 

Chorlton  Road Rev.  Henry  Allon,  D.D M.  John    xvii.    20 

and   21.* 

Rev.  F.  J.  Ingalls , E.  Luke  xiii.  6-9. 

(Kansas,  U.S.A.) 

Grosvenor  Street        Rev.  John  Burton M.  Col.  i.  12. 

(Roby  Chapel)  (Toronto) 

Rev.  Robert  Moffat,  D.D E.  Rom.  i.  6. 


*  An  outline  of  Dr.  Allon*s  sermon  appears  on  page  341. 
W 
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HopeChud  Rct.T.  Xmni „ _ 11.  CoL  i.  iS. 

(I^mdoo)  I.  FluL  L  11. 

KnotMiD. Ker.  U.T.  RobiclMi  B.A. ILReT.xiT.  ic 

(Hon)  E.  -Egti.  Ti.  13. 

New  Wnidiac Rev.  J.  Bnaime,  RA. v.  Rev.  xxL  9-14. 

pVraitlBun)  k.  Ei«k.  xL  i^ 

OUhMDRoad .Re*.  J.  A.  WnBamMa,  M.A. M.  E|lt.  ir.  13. 

(Laocata)  E.  nor.  tbL  13. 

Qoeoi'B  Pnk. Rer.  ^rn  Dile,  M.A h,  Mek  niL  lO. 

(Haliftx) 
Rev.  Wniiain  Pabfotd,  D.D. E.  CoL  H.  10. 

...Rev.  C.  Chambot Il  i  FMct  iK.  15. 

(StackwcO  Hill)  e.  iClinn.xi.ig. 

...Rev.  T.  I.  HaDer. n.  1  Cta.  L  31. 

(Uelbcwnie) 

Rev.  HetiT7  Anon,  D.D. E.  Pi.  Iv.  6,  and 

Matt.  kL  38. 

Rmboliiie  Road  Rev.  WiUinn  PoUbcd,  D.D m.  i  1110.111  is,i6l 

(Cla«ow) 


r.  Brr«i  Dale,  M.A.  E.  N^viiL  10. 

(Holifu' 


(Holifu) 

Stockpoit  Road  Rev,  Joseph  Joseph M.  John  v,  6. 

(Pembroke) 

Rev.  John  Bmton e.  Col.  L  13. 

(Toronto) 

Zion Rev.  Thomas  Simoo M.  Matthew  v.  8. 

(Braintree)  e.  John  xv.  x. 

Marple Rev.  W.  H.  S.  FieHen    n.  Isaiah  vi  8. 

[LoDdon] 

Rev.  T,  Hartley   E,  Levit.  xxv.  13. 

MinnLETOS : 

Providence  Rev.  R.  Tuck,  B.A. M,  Acts  woe.  38-30* 

(Dromler)  e.  Lukeviii  tl. 

Oldham  : 

Hope Rev.  A.  Meanu M.  2  Cor.  ix.  15. 

(London)  E.  3  Pet«  i.  33. 

C I  Chron.  xii  33. 

Union  Sltect   Rev.  S.  Tamatoa  TViUiams 11. -{  i  Cor.  i.  33, 

(Catford)  l,Phi].L3i. 

E.Actsxxvii.  43,44. 
Openshaw  : 

Lees  Street Rev.  J.  Wute,  B.A. m.  Lake  xxii.  34-36 

(Cardifl)  E.  Gen.  iiL  15. 

PCNDLEBUXY Rev.  James  Irvine A.  Fs.  Ixxii.  16. 

(Tunbridge  Wells)  E.  John  iii.  16. 


Providence  Rev.  Dr.  Kennedr- u.  Mark  xiv.  31,50. 

(Slepnev)  e.  John  xix.  15. 

Sale Rev.  R.  S.  Asht<n,  B.A. m.  t  Co*,  vi,  i, 

<London)  K.  Lnke  Kv.  15-3X. 

SrRWGHEAD Rev.  J.  W.  Ellis. ,.«.  P«.  civi.  7,  i 

(WalibamstDw}  e.  Actsxvi.  3a 
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Prkacheks.  Texts. 

Stand Rev.  Joseph  Shillito m.  i  Cor.  vi.  20. 

(Birmingham)  E.  Ps.  civ.  y^, 

Stockport  : 

Wellington  Road Rev.  James  Legge,  M.A.  m.  Heb.  vi.  19. 

(Catcrham)  E.  I  John  iiL  |. 

Stretford  Rev.  J.  Calvert M.  2  Cor.  xiL  9. 

(Beccles)  E.  John  xix.  30. 

TVLDESLEY Rev.  S.  B.  Driver M.  Matt  xvi.  18, 

(Lowestoft)  E.  Matt.  xxi.  19. 

Urmston  &  Flixton...Rcv.  A.  F.  Muir,  M.A.   m.  Mark  v.  1-20. 

(Maidstone)  E.  I  Peter. iv.  i. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SERVICES. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  October  9th,  a  large  number  of 
Special  Services  for  the  Congregational  Sunday  schools  in  Man- 
chester and  district  were  held,  among  which  were  the  following : — 

No.  or 
Chapel.  Schools.  Scholars       Addressed  dv 

Pkbsbnt. 

Ashton-undcr-Lyne  Albion )  ^o^    t>       t   u  *  i.* 

Charlestown \  1^-^^'  J-  Hutchison. 

Besscs-o'-th'-Barn Besses 350  ..Mr.  J.  Mcllodcw. 

^"^'  ^^^^^^^  ^Z^t^t  '" 1  Rev.  R.  Macl)eth. 

Chcadle Cheadle  \         (•Rev.  J.  W.  PauU,  M.A. 

Galley f^^^l  ^^^'  ^'  ^^^*'* 

Long  Lane J         I  Mr.  R.  Ilodgkinson. 

(Rev.  H.  W.  Holder,  M.A. 
Denton,  Hope Hope 380-!  Rev.  S.  Walmsley. 


tKcv.  b.  waimsiey. 
Rev.  Joseph  Waddington. 
...Rev.  T.  T.  Matthews 


Droylsdcn Droylsden 340. 

Missionary  from  Madagascar. 

IIollinwoo<l Hollinwood 290J  tl'  I'  Q^^Tomf 


(  Rev.  T.  Co 
^i  Rev.  H.  S. 
^  [  Mr.  W.  Gc. 


^^^^^"^oTih HO^j^i,,  ^V.  Gcddes. 

Manchester  and  Salford  : 

Ancoats Ancoats 300.. .Rev.  J.  Fielden. 

Mr.  S.  Knowles. 

Cavendish  Street Cavendish { f^^{  Rev.  W.  J.  Woods,  KA. 

Knot  Mill \  °°°  }  Rev.  J.  Rawlinson. 

Charlestown  Charlestown  430... Rev.  John  James. 

Cheetham  Hill Cheetham  Hill  200.. .Rev.  Thomas  Hamer. 

Chorlton  Road Chorlton  Road  600 "i 

Pryme  Street 250  I  Rev.J.  A.Macfadyen,M.^V. 

Russell  Street    300  j  Rev.  F.  J.  Ingalls. 

Tatton  Street 200  j 

Grosvenor  Street,  Pic- 
cadilly  Roby  )         I  Rev.  Thomas  Willis. 

Tipping  Street  ...  1  ^^    \  Rev.  John  Burton. 

""•^ W^Iiv;*,^iSt:'  !  ^■^^'  R-  W.  Sdbie,  B.A. 
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Manchester  and  Salfokd — imtinurd: 
Ltvduhulme I.eveiufaulme 300..  Rer.  W.  Rcid. 

■-«*' -w*"" ■s^lKifH^Ss;:: 

OldhunRood   Oldham  Road    Soo  |  Rer.  Jas.  A.  WiltianuoD. 

Collfhnist  Street   ...ix> )  Rev.  W.  Hubbard. 
Pendleton  Pendleton    (,,„     „_.    irj_;„U'.ii,  , 

New  Windsor.   ...|S«>--R»*- Ed*m  Walter. 
Queen's  Paik Qaeen's  Park 3W3,..Rev.  Dr.  Feijuson, 

""*»'« K"*"""- ■»  1  Es  t'c^s;,^ 

Rusbolme  Road Rusholme  Road TOO  )  r> n.  1^ _ 

0...11U  c. .  \^  VRet.  Dr.  Thomson. 


■  S^iV^rr;^.     IS^IR"-  »'■  Thomson. 
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Stockport  Road Stockport  Road 350.. .Rev.  C.  T.  Plank. 

Zion ZioD \ 

WooJ  Street,  ]-700...Rev,  T,  E.  Sn-eetios. 

Greenhejs , 


Oldham,  Hope. Hope 1  Rev.  A.  Meams. 

Recent  Street |  Re\-.  R.  H.  Davies. 

Openshaw,  Lees  Slreet,  ,„       d   c  .. 

Higher  Opon^haw.   I^  Stree...         ....3^/R--  \  ^^^^^ 

Lo«erOpensha«....l70^j,^  J    [.  j^^j^   >■ 
Park,  York  Street Ashley  Lane 300"! 

Hishtown TO^Rcv.  G.  Moore. 

Park looj 

Stand  Slatwi  360.. .Rev,  Josqih  Shillho. 

Tyldislej- Tyldcslq- Rev.  S.  It.  Drivt-r,  and 
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D   FOR    USE  AT  THE  SVSl>AY   SCHOOL 


Come,  sing  with  holy  gladness Ell^Komlt. 

Dear  Jesus,  ever  at  my  side Chcrilk. 

Korward  !  be  our  watchword S/.  Gertrude. 

God  bless  our  native  land Alhivn. 

Uark  !  the  song  of  Jubilee Sharen. 

Hosanna!  be  the  children's  cry.... Emmamict. 

Lord  of  the  harvest  I  Thee  wc  hail Sileam. 

Our  hearts  are  j'oung  and  joyous. Sakm. 

Soundj  of  joyful  a<loialion Normaiuly. 

To  Thee  in  ages  [lasl Fi-an:ctiia. 
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THE    REV.    DR.   ALLON    ON    TRUE    CHRISTL\N 

UNITY. 

The  Rer.  Dr.  Allon,  Chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union,  preached  a 
special  sermon  at  the  Chorlton  Road  Congregational  Church,  on  Sunday- 
morning,  October  9th,  to  a  crowded  assembly,  from  the  text  John  xvii.  20 
and  21 — "Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall 
believe  on  Me  through  their  word ;  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father, 
art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us ;  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me." 

In  the  course  of  his  sermon  Dr.  Allon  said :  The  constant  and  intense 
yearnings  of  Christian  men  for  unity,  and  their  wild  and  eager  dreams  of  its 
realization,  are  simply  a  measure  of  the  schisms  and  alienations  and  sorrows 
which  it  would  remedy.     The  yearning  is  human  before  it  is  Christian.     God 
has  made  men  for  the  co-operation  and  harmony  and  brotherly  affections  of 
human  life.     Christianity  revived  the  craving  for  unity.     Breaking  away  from 
the  strong  and  exclusive  nationalism  of  Judaism,  it  became  one  of  its  great 
hopes  in  Christ,  that  through  the  sanctiHcation  and  brotherhood  of  human 
hearts  by  His  gospel  all  men  of  every  nation  should  ultimately  constitute  an 
essential  and  infrangible  brotherhood,  and  should  practically  realize  the  glorious 
vision,  •*  Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men."    The  Church  is  ever  looking  for 
the  golden  age  of  Christian  unity,  whose  horizon  is  ever  receding,  but  towards 
which  we  press  with  more  and  more  eager  foot.     Different  Christians  have 
differently  conceived  of  it,  and  diversely  sought  it ;  sometimes  in  vast  ecclesi- 
astical organizations,  sometimes  in  sublimated  mysticisms  ;  but,  erroneously 
or  truly,  foolishly  or  wisely,  they  have  ever  sought  it.     The  Evangelical 
Alliance,  Church  comprehension  schemes,  and  Church  Congress  discussions 
of  our  day  attest  the  perennial  strength  of  the  yearning,  and  its  unabated 
power  to  kindle  imagination  and  to  inspire  dreams.     The  yearning  is  true  and 
holy  ;  we  could  not  lose  it  out  of  the  cycle  of  Christian  thought  and  feeling 
without  losing  our  Christianity  itself.     Even  as  a  hope  it  greatly  ennobles  our 
Christian  life ;  striving  for  its  realization  inspires  us  to  brotherly  feeling  and 
ministry.      A  schismatic  and  contentious  church  is  a  necessary  source  of 
misery,   weakness,  and  discredit,  unprofitable  to  those  within,   ineffective 
towards  those  without.     Schism  works  greater  moral  evil  than  separation,  for 
it  fans  and  feeds  the  fire  of  warring  passions. 

The  first  and  most  radical  cure,  therefore,  for  the  broken  unity  of  the 
Church  is  the  attainment  of  a  higher  spiritual  life,  a  life  purged  of  evil  passion, 
of  self-seeking,  of  self-will.  Make  the  life  spiritual  and  loving,  and  its  evil 
fruitage  will  become  impossible.  The  true  remedy  is  a  magnanimity  and 
sweetness  of  heart,  a  strength  and  godliness  of  temper,  that  cannot  be  pro- 
voked. In  our  own  day,  the  question  of  unity  and  its  violation  turns  chiefly 
upon  diversities  of  church  order  and  worship.  I  must  confess  that  the 
division  of  English  Christianity  into  its  hundred  and  forty  or  fifty  sects  has 
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never  troubled  me,  nor  would  it  trouble  me  if  they  were  three  times  as  many 
sects  as  they  are.     I  conceive  church  unity  to  consist  of  something  far  different 
from  uniformity  of  organization.    Christians  are  apt  to  confound  the  church 
forms  in  which  their  Christian  life  is  embodied  and  nurturod  with  Christianity 
itself.    As  well  confound  our  physical  life  with  the  organization  of  our  house- 
holds or  the  form  of  our  national  government.     Certain  great  principles  of 
church  life  are  important  in  the  development  of  spiritual  life,  but  thd  Christian 
life  itself,  the  life  of  the  spiritual  man,  is  in  no  vital  sense  connected  with 
either  the  Episcopacy,  the  Presbyterianism,  or  the  Congr^ationalism  of  church 
organization.    True  spiritual  life  would  be  intact  were  it  separated  from  them 
all.    Some  men  think  that  if  their  church  form  be  not  essential  spiritual  truth 
itself  it  is  the  divinely-appointed  ark  that  contains  it,  and  that  God  will 
tolerate  or  sanction  no  other.    He  who  touches  it  touches  the  ark  of  God. 
When  a  man  conies  thus  to  conceive  of  his  church  as  divinely  and  exclusively 
appointed  he  is  necessarily  intolerant ;  he  cannot,  he  dare  not,  recognize  any 
other  church  as  true.     The  Church  of  Rome  has  built  up  this  conception  into 
a  dogma  of  infallibility.      In  its  recognition,   the  institution,   the  church 
organization,  is  as  sacred  and  as  divine  as  the  spiritual  truth  that  it  embodies. 
Two  things  inevitably  result  from  such  a  delusion.     First,  its  members  forget 
the  spiritual  truth  and  think  chiefly  of  the  institution.     It  is  scarcely  un- 
charitable, in  the  light  of  its  history,  to  say  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  often 
been  ready  to  sacrifice  the  truth  itself  to  the  preservation  of  the  church.     And 
next,  whenever  it  has  had  the  power  the  Church  of  Rome  has  compelled 
conformity  to  itself  even  at  the  cost  of  persecution  and  death.     Its  very  theory 
of  divine  right  has  necessitated  this,  as  every  theory  of  divine  right  must. 
The  countless  sects  of  Protestantism  show  that  nothing  conduces  to  Noncon- 
formity like  persecution . 

Our  Lord's  Prayer  is  more  than  a  prayer  for  unity  ;  it  is  a  definition  of  iL 
In  whatever  ways  He  and  the  Father  were  one,  in  those  ways  He  would  have 
His  disciples  one.  The  thought  is  not  of  an  organized  church,  but  of  spiritual 
life.  Christians  are  to  be  one  in  Christ  and  the  Father,  even  as  Christ  and 
the  Father  are  one  in  each  other.  We  have  altogether  materialized  the  con- 
ception of  Christian  unity ;  we  think  only  of  unifomiity,  of  church  incorporation 
or  junction ;  our  Lord  thinks  only  of  unity  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  common 
truth  and  love  of  sanctified  life  ;  a  unity  not  in  any  way  incompatible  with 
various  forms  of  church  organization,  of  theological  opinion,  and  of  methods 
of  worship  and  work,  a  union  altogether  of  the  inward  spirit,  manifesting 
itself  in  love  and  holiness  of  life.  Christ  seeks  this  union  not  in  materializing 
but  in  spiritual  ways,  by  lifting  our  spiritual  life  to  God  ;  not  a  mere  outward 
relationship,  but  an  inward  spirit. 

It  does  not  dei>cnd  upon  ourselves.  No  ignorance  or  churlishness,  no 
refusal  to  recognize  any  man  as  my  brother,  can  affect  it,  if  the  life  of  Christ 
be  in  us  both.  I  may  deny  it,  I  mny  by  repudiating  it  conceal  it  from  the 
w^orld,  I  cannot  destroy  it ;  Christ  recognizes  it ;  it  is  the  invisible  bond  of  the 
spirit,  the  bond  of  the  *'HoIy  Church  throughout  all  the  world,*'  thQ  bond 
that  unites  men  and  angels,  men  and  God.  Beneath  all  organized  churches^ 
beneath  all  forms  and  habits  of  social  life,  beneath  all  creeds  and  confeasion8« 
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all  forms  of  worship  and  varieties  of  character,  we  come  to  the  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  firstborn,  the  family  of  God  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
This  is  the  essential  bond  of  a  common  life  which  even  our  bigotry  cannot 
<lestroy.  To  a  thoughtful  and  candid  man  who  can  look  beneath  imposing 
churches  and  imperative  creeds,  it  is  consoling  to  think  that  myriads  of  men 
really  belong  to  Christ  whom  no  church  claims,  whom  most  churches  would 
repudiate. 

But  our  Lord  also  prays  for  such  an  embodiment  of  the  essential  unity  of 
Hb  disciples  as  will  manifest  itself  to  the  world,  and  work  conviction  in  men. 
The  unity  of  the  Christian  Church  is  not  to  be  manifested  in  one  great  and 
uniform  ecclesiastical  organization,  uniting  all  congregations  of  believing  men 
under  one  creed,  one  form  of  worship,  and  one  government.  So  long  as  human 
nature  is  diversified  in  mind  and  sympathy  and  taste,  it  is  simply  a  natural 
impossibility  that  men  should  think  alike  or  have  preferences  alike.  To  get 
such  a  unity  you  must  sap  and  destroy  the  very  foundation  of  individual 
religiousness ;  and  yet  this  is  the  way  in  which  men  persist  in  seeking  the 
manifestation  of  Christian  unity.  In  no  department  of  life  is  uniformity  the 
condition  of  unity.  If  the  Congregationolist  does  not  impugn  the  EpiscO' 
palian,  neither  may  the  Episcopalian  impugn  the  Congregationalist.  Let  each 
do  what  is  most  edifying  to  himself.  He  who  refuses  this  is  the  true  schis- 
matic  ;  he  who  seeks  to  coerce  his  brother,  to  limit  his  freedom  in  the  spiritual 
life,  or  who  anathematizes  him  for  the  exercise  of  it — ^he  who  makes  an  unjust 
demand,  not  he  who  refuses  it,  is  the  true  ofifcnder  against  unity.  Let  the 
validity  and  right  of  various  forms  of  church  life  be  conceded,  and  it  will  do 
much  to  realize  the  Redeemer's  pmyer. 

So  far  from  apologizing  for  diversified  forms  of  church  life,  I  rejoice  in 
<hem.  They  are  the  necessary  tiiith  of  diversified  human  life.  So  far  from 
being  inimical  to  Christian  unity,  they  are  essential  conditions  of  it.  There  is 
no  moral  virtue  or  feeling  in  uniformity ;  there  must  be  much  unreality.  It 
ts  because  men  arc  intolerant  of  every  method  but  their  own,  it  is  because  they 
seek  to  compel  others  to  do  as  they  do,  it  is  because  they  claim  exclusive  divine 
right  and  infallibility,  it  is  because  of  evil  passions,  jealousies,  envyings,  strifes 
for  predominance,  that  unity  is  violated.  It  is  but  a  mockery  to  pray  a  prayer 
like  this  and  with  the  same  breath  assert  exclusive  prerogative.  If  we  pray 
for  unity,  let  us  seek  its  realization  in  the  ways  of  the  spirit  that  our  Lord  Him- 
self suggests.  Let  us  forbear  all  materializing  processes,  all  intolerant  im- 
possible ways.  When  oppressors  pray  for  unity  and  refuse  to  forego  their 
oppression,  they  simply  ask  to  be  permitted  to  enforce  their  claims  without 
resistance ;  whereas  it  is  essential  to  both  righteousness,  purity,  and  peace,  that 
every  claim  of  prerogative  should  be  resisted,  that  every  liberty  of  the  spiritual 
life  should  be  maintained.  And  so,  when  we  come  to  recognize  difierences, 
Co  exalt  spiritual  principles  and  affections,  not  to  think  of  ourselves  more 
highly  than  we  ought  to  think,  to  concede  to  others  every  right  that  we  claim 
for  ourselves,  to  enthrone  the  brotherhood  of  spiritual  life  above  all  diversities 
of  form  and  to  seek  for  its  perfection  only  in  the  perfecting  of  spiritual  life 
itself  then  shall  we  realize  our  Lord's  conception  of  the  unity  of  His  disciples, 
and  be  very  far  on  the  way  to  its  realization. 


MEETINGS  IN  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  JUBILEE 
IN  TOWT^S  OUTSIDE  MANCHESTER. 


JUBILEE   MEETING    AT   ASHTOX-UNDER-LYXE. 

G(n  Tuesday  evening,  October  4th,  a  Meeting  was  held  in  Albion  Chapel, 
Akhton.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Greek,  M.A. 
There  was  also  on  the  platform  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pearson,  M. A.,  Liverpool ; 
Rev.  John  Hutchison,  Ashton;  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers,  B.A.,  London;  Rev.  Dr. 
MacAuslane,  London;  Rev.  E.  \V.  Shalders,  B.A,  Newbury;  Rev. Joseph 
Waddington,  Denton ;  Rev.  William  Glover,  Dukinfield ;  Rev.  John  Peill, 
DukinBeld;  Rev.  Alexander  Cran,  M.A.,  Droylsden;  Rev.  Andrew  Bowden, 
Ashton ;  and  Rev.  G.  D.  Bird,  Stroud.    After  praise  and  prayer, 

The  Chairman*  said :  If  there  was  a  doubt — as  he  was  bound  to  say 
there  had  been — in  the  minds  of  some  of  them  as  to  the  desirability  of  holding 
a  meeting  in  Ashton  in  that  week,  when  there  was  such  an  enormous  power 
or  attraction  in  the  form  of  foreign  genius  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Man- 
chester, that  doubt  the  appearance  of  the  present  meeting  at  once  allajrs,  and 
he  felt,  for  one,  that  it  would  have  been  a  very  unfortunate  thing  if  they  had 
not  had  that  gathering.  At  the  same  time  it  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  they  had  succeeded  in  stealing  from  Manchester  some  of 
that  wonderful  galaxy  of  talent  which  they  thought  had  somewhat  overpowered 
and  oppressed  it.  They  were  glad  to  feel  themselves  surrounded  by  brethren 
and  fathers  whose  fame  he  did  not  say  was  in  all  the  churches,  but  in  all  the 
world,  and  he  had  no  doubt  in  many  worlds.  (Laughter.)  Assembled  as 
they  were  that  night  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  such  men,  they  would 
forgive  him  if  he  exercised  a  little  despotism  and  did  what  the  French  said 
they  did  when  they  had  nothing  else  they  could  do,  "  efface  themselves  "— 
and  make  a  very  short  speech.  He  expressed  a  sincere  hope  that  the  effect 
of  the  Union's  presence  amongst  them  in  numbers  so  great,  in  ability  so  con- 
spicuous, and  in  earnestness  and  spirituality  of  purpose  so  distinct,  would 
be  that  not  only  upon  the  city  of  Manchester,  but  on  all  the  surrounding 
towns  and  neighbourhood,  and  upon  every  one  of  their  churches,  there  should 
be  left  a  definite,  clearly-marked  spiritual  gift  which  should  appear  for  many  a 
day.  Let  them  so  unite,  that  this  incident  should  not  pass  away  without 
brightening  every  household,  enlarging  and  strengthening  every  church,  and. 
comforting  and  helping  every  heart  amongst  them.  He  was  given  to  under- 
stand by  his  friends,  who  were  learned  in  arithmetic,  that  a  Jubilee  which  came 
but  once  in  a  period  of  fifty  years  could  not  come  more  than  twice  in  a  cen- 
tury—(laughter) — and,  it  was  probable  that  a  good  many  of  them  would  have 
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gone  to  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  before  that  date  should  be  reached ;  and 
considering  the  enormous  amount  of  labour  it  had  been  to  everybody,  it  was  a 
great  mercy  the  festival  did  not  occur  every  year.  (Laughter.)  However,  the 
circumstance  that  it  only  occurred  once  in  fifty  years  made  it  very  impressive, 
but  as  Mr.  Rogers  and  others  were  about  to  pour  upon  them  such  an  enormous 
amount  of  Nonconformist  information,  he  would  give  way  to  them.  To 
bespeak  for  them  an  attentive  hearing  is  quite  needless  :  to  say  we  welcome 
them  is  to  utter  your  unanimous  sentiment ;  and  the  conviction  that  they  will 
benefit  us  all  is  one  from  which  there  will  be  no  dissent.    (Applause.) 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Pearson,  M.A.  (Liverpool),  said :  He  had  been 
studying  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  about  the  Jubilee  ;  it  was  a  time  for  blowing 
trumpets :  and  as  their  Episcopalian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist  friends  had  been 
blowing  their  own  trumpets,  it  might  be  right  for  the  Congregationalists  also 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  their  own  principles.  Mr.  Pearson  went  on  to  speak  at 
considerable  length  on  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  Congregationalism  and 
the  church  system.  The  contention  of  Congregationalism  was,  and  had  been, 
that  they  could  not  have  a  Christian  nation  or  parish,  unless  every  member  of 
that  nation  and  every  parishioner  was  saturated  with  the  principles  of  Christ^s 
truth,  and  they  had  to  contend  with  a  contrary  worldly  principle  which  had 
been  at  work  in  society,  and  they  should  have  to  contend  with  it  until  the 
millennium  came.  There  was  the  system  of  "Regimentalism"  of  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  had  been  the  great  school,  a  system  which  many  Protestant 
sects  had  borrowed,  forfeiting  liberty  in  their  desire  to  maintain  order.  It  was 
ag^nst  that  spirit  of  R^imentalism,  which  obeyed  order  which  did  not  come 
firom  the  living  Head,  but  from  a  human  authority,  that  the  Congregation- 
alists, as  Protestants,  had  had  to  protest  during  the  last  fifty  years.  There 
were  also  "Sacerdotalism,"  and  "  Indifferentism,"  on  each  of  which  Mr. 
Pearson  enlarged  at  considerable  length. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  **a  gentleman  who  needed  no  introduction 
in  the  solar  system," 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers,  B.  A.  (London),  who  said  :  He  did  not  remember 
in  the  more  than  sixteen  years  that  had  elapsed  since  he  had  the  pleasure  and 
the  honour  of  being  the  pastor  of  that  church,  that  he  had  ever  had  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  them— except  from  the  pulpit — certainly  not  on  an 
occasion  like  that,  and  it  was  impossible  to  look  round  and  to  look  back,  as 
he  nalurally  did  that  night,  without  very  deep  emotion.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  look  of  the  place  itself.  He  knew  there  was  change  in  himself, 
and  there  was  change  in  it,  but  the  changes  were  in  the  opposite  direction. 
He  was  painfully  conscious  that  he  looked  much  older,  and  it  was  very 
refreshing  to  see  that  that  place  of  worship  grew  to  look  much  younger.  He 
did  not  think  he  ever  saw  it  looking  more  bright,  cheerful,  and  altogether 
refreshing  than  it  did  that  night.  They  adhered  to  an  old  dissenting  superstition 
of  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  dispossess  dissenting  minds.  He  had  tried 
it  in  his  church  and  failed.  He  did  not  know  whether  anybody  had  tried  it 
in  that  chapel,  but  here  it  was.  (Laughter.)  The  Shah  of  Persia  had  written 
an  account  of  a  visit — he  (Mr.  Rogers)  supposed  to  a  dissenting  chapel,  he 
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did  not  know — and  the  Shah  said  there  was  at  one  end  of  the  buSdinp;  the 
god  they  worshipped,  and  every  now  and  then  it  sent  forth  tiemendoas  noises, 
then  was  quiet,  and  then  after  a  certain  time  made  a  louder  noise  than  ever, 
and  then  all  people  went  ont  and  it  was  all  over.    (Laughter.)    He  supposed 
it  was  one  of  the  characteristic  things  amongst  Dissenters  to  have  the  organs 
perched  up  there.     He  could  not  alter  ii,  and  perhaps  it  was  one  of  the  things 
to  which  some  people  had  become  attached,  just  as  some  excellent  people 
would  rather  have  the  words  of  the  old  version  of  Scripture  which  were  not 
correct  rather  than  the  tme  words  of  the  new.    Mr.  Rogers  then  alluded  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union  thirty  years  ago,  immediately  after 
which  he  came  to  be  pastor  of  that  church,  and  now  he  did  ixK  think  there 
was  one  of  those  who  welcomed  him  as  deacons  at  that  time  who  was  now 
living.    He  went  on  to  speak  of  Coi^regationalism  as  i,Soo  years  old,  and 
as  having  the  sanction  of  the  very  earliest  times.    They  were  celebrating 
simply  the  fiftieth   year  of  an  Association  whose  work  was  the  welding 
together  of  the  separate  elements  of   Congregational  life  in  the  churches 
throughout  the  country,  and  directing  their  united  forces  for  the  evangelization 
of  the  country  at  laq;c.     A  Jubilee  oc^ht  to  be  a  season  of  grateful  com- 
memoration  of  divine    mercy,   and    he    did    not   know    of    any    way    of 
cjcpressing  this  except  by  liberality.     That  was  the  moral  of  the  Jubilee  Fund 
proposed  to  be  raised  during  tliis  year  and  the  next.    If  they  could  raise 
^100,000,  ^200,000,  or /■300,ooo,  he  did  not  think  i:  would  l>e  too  large  an 
expression  of  gratitude,  and  certainly  not  more  than  the  absolute  necessities  of 
the  nation  required.     He  pointed  out  how  there  was  a  gradual  depletion  of 
the  country  districts  and  a  great  increase  in  the  population  of  the  towns, 
necessitating  the  giving  of  help  towards  the  weak,  and  increased  provision  for 
the  growing  necessities  of  the  towns.     He  went  on  to  say  that  Congrega- 
tionalism was  a  sect  even- where  spoken  against,  but  he  did  not  see  tliat  they 
had  any  reason  to  be  ashamed  cf  i:.     They  had  a  record  for  which  any  church 
in  Christendom  might  thank  God.     They  had  been  in  this  nation  about  300 
years,  seemingly  a  compar.ilive!y  long  period  in  which  to  do  a  great  work. 
But  look  at  what  those  500  years  haJ  been.     First,  in  the  ilays  of  Elizabeth, 
when  they  were  beginning  just  to  spring  up  ;  in  the  days  of  the  first  Stuan, 
even  in  the  days  of  the  second,  they  were  hardly  heard  of.     They  were  an 
obscure  people,  dwelling  in   caves  and   dens  of  the  earth.     Their  fathers 
suffered  persecution,  opprobrium,  even  martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  the  principles 
they  loved.     Then  came  the  civil  war,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  transient 
but  brilliant  triumph  of  Congregationalism.     Nothing  was  more  remarkable 
than  the  weakness  of  the  Independents  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  civil  war, 
xmd  the  contrast  of  the  extraordinary  power  they  attained  before  that  war 
came  to  a  close.     It  was  a  brief  period  of  triumph  made  illustrious  and  glorious 
by  a  man  who  did  know  how  to  wield  a  sceptre,  who  wielded  it  in  the 
fear  of  God  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  who  was  the  great  uncrowned  King  of 
England,  Oliver  Cromwell.     (Applause.)    Then  came  the  Bartholomew  Day, 
fierce  and  fier^'  persecution  followed  by  the  day  of  toleration,  when  they  were 
graciously  permitted  to  scr\'e  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  coasciecce ; 
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and  even  100  years  ago  Ihej'  were  but  recovering  from  the  effect  of  the  first 
l>ersecution,  and  then  of  the  deadening  paralysis  by  which  it  was  succeeded. 
In  truth  what  Congr^ationalism  had  done  had  been  done  within  the  century, 
vrithin  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  tb  a  large  extent  within  the 
last  fifty  years.  It  was  curious  that  they  should  always  be  Liberals.  He 
believed  some  here  and  there  called  themselves  Tories,  Conservatives,  or 
Reciprocitarians — (laughter) — ^but  as  regarded  the  force  of  Congregationalism 
in  the  nation  it  had  always  been  on  the  side  of  the  weak,  the  oppressed,  the 
suffering,  and  there  had  not  been  a  great  reform  carried  during  the  whole  of 
that  period  for  which  the  Congregationalists  had  not  stood  in  the  very  van  of 
the  battle,  and  been  content  that  others  should  reap  the  material  rewards* 
while  they  were  satisfied  with  the  service  they  had  done  to  liberty  and  to 
truth.     (Cheers.) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  MacAuslane,  speaking  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Jubilee 
Fund  would  be  used,  said  it  was  contemplated  to  build  more  churches  as 
rapidly  as  possible  on  proper  sites,  to  increase  the  salaries  of  ministers,  and  to 
liquidate  the  debts  on  chapels,  the  latter  of  which  would  require  ;f  500,0CX}. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  made  some  allusions  to  a  Lord  Mayor's  banquet, 
at  which  there  were  twenty-six  courses,  of  the  whole  of  which  some  partook, 
but  some  only  availed  themselves  of  two,  and  probably  had  the  best  of  it. 

The  Rev.  J.  Hutchison,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speakers  and 
chairman,  referred  in  a  humorous  way  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet,  and  the 
probable  action  of  Dr.  MacAuslane  on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  A.  DODGSON  seconded,  and  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Shalders,  B.A.,  sup- 
ported the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Dr.  MacAuslane,  in  responding  for  the  speakers,  said :  In  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty  the  cause  of  the  difference  between  a  stout  man  and  a  thin  man 
is  not  that  the  stout  man  eats  more,  because  I  always  find  thin  people  eating 
enormously — (laughter)— and  I  find  this,  that  stout  people  as  a  rule  have  got 
most  amiable  tempers — (renewed  kiughter) — so  I  ascribe  my  appearance 
to-night — I  mean  ray  physical  appearance — not  at  all  to  eating,  but  to  that 
admirably  fine  temper  I  possess.  (Laughter.)  I  leave  you  to  infer  that  all 
thin  people  have  not  such  a  temper.     (Laughter.) 

The  Chairman:  I  like  this!  (Great  laughter.)  lam  disposed  to  back 
the  thin  one — on  Egyptian  grounds — for  you  remember  it  was  the  thin  kinc 
that  ate  up  the  fat  ones.  (Laughter.)  Notwithstanding  what  Dr.  Mac Auslane 
has  said  about  his  good  nature,  I  am  convinced  he  rose  for  nothing  just  now 
but  to  have  a  slap  at  Mr.  Hutchison.  It  is  refreshing  to  me  to  sUnd  between 
these  two  Scotch  brethren  and  keep  them  from  mutual  mischief.  (Laughter.) 
But  I  believe  this  meeting  will  long  be  remembered  for  the  best  part  of  it.. 
We  have  enjoyed  a  pleasant  and  most  profitable  opportunity.  I  trust  we  have 
received  a  stimulus  which  will  be  of  lasting  effect,  and  that  our  assembly  to- 
Dight  and  the  whole  series  of  Union  Meetings  will  greatly  advance  the  spiritual 
life  of  our  Churches. 

The  proceedings  were  ended  in  the  usual  manner. 
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JUBILEE    MEETING   AT   MAWDSLEY    STREET   CHAPEL, 

BOLTON. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  October  5,  a  Meeting  was  held  ia  the  Mawdiley 
Street  Chapel,  Bolton.  The  Rev.  R.  Best,  pastor  of  the  Mawdsley  Street 
Church,  presided,  and  there  were  also  present  the  Revs.  Wm.  Pulsford*  D.D., 
of  Glasgow;  A.  MacAuslane,  D.D.,  London;  H.  T.  Robjohns.  RA*  of 
Hull ;  C.  A.  Berry,  St.  George's  Road  Church ;  T.  Davies,  Duke's  Alley  ; 
D.  Williams,  Rosehill ;  H.  H.  Scullard,  Derby  Street ;  and  P.  Nimmo, 
formerly  of  this  town.    During  the  evening  suitable  hymns  were  sung. 

The  Rev.  P.  Nimmo  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

The  Chairman  said :  Most  of  them  had  assembled  there  that  night,  glorying 
in  being  called  Congregationalists — though  he,  for  one,  very  much  preferred 
the  more  historical  name  of  Independents.     As  Congregationalists  they  had  a 
Union  throughout  the  country ;  but  unlike  other  ecclesiastical  assemblies— 
unlike  conferences  and  presbyteries — there  was  one  thing  they  could  not  do. 
They  could  not  legislate.    They  could  not  compel  one  of  their  churches  to 
obey  or  adopt  any  resolution  which  might  be  unanimously  passed  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Congregational  Union.     Though  the  most  erudite  divines  took 
part  in  these  meetings,  their  most  eloquent  preachers  and  pastors,  and  their 
most  distinguished  laymen,  they  had  no  power  to  enforce  their  views  upon  the 
smallest  village  church  in  the  land ;  they  could  not  interfere  with  the  main 
principle  of  iheir  Independency,  which  was  that  every  church  had  the  right 
and  privilege  of  governing  itself.     It  might  be  asked,  then,  **  What  is  the  use 
of  having  a  Union  ?    What  can  such  a  Union  of  English  churches  do  ?     And 
is  such  a  Union  possible?"    Well,  he  remembered  that  in  former  days  such  a 
Union  was  thought  impossible ;  and  that  it  was  also  thought  it  would  be 
necessary  to  infringe  upon  their  independency  if  they  had  such  a  Union.     But 
in  spite  of  those  doleful  prognostications,  the  Union  had  done  a  great  work  ; 
it  had  proved  that  there  could  be  a  successful  Union  among  their  churches 
without  infringing  upon  the  liberties  of  either  individuals  or  churches.     It  had 
realized  the  various  objects  they  sought  at  its  formation,  viz.,  upholding  and 
extending  evangelical  religion,  promoting  scriptural  views  of  church  fellowships 
organization,  and   of  strengthening  the  fraternal  relations  of  the  churches 
as  instanced  by  the  important  societies  affiliated  with  itself— societies  for  better 
sustaining  the  ministry,  reaching  the  masses,  and  doing  a  great  and  mighty 
work  without  asking  any  church  to  resign  any  of  those  principles,  which  as 
churches  they  individually  and  collectively  regarded  as  important.      And 
wonderfully  had  the  Union  grown.     It  was  now  in  its  fiftieth  year,  and  he 
remembered  it  when  it  had  just  entered  its  teens.     Forty  years  ago,  when  a 
student,  he  attended  one  of  its  meetings,  and  at  that  time  a  little  hall  they 
called  Crosby  Hall,  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  by  no  means  so  large  as  the  school- 
room opposite  that  chapel*  held  all  who  S}'mpathized  with  it  to  the  extent  of 
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attending  its  meetings ;  but  now  it  had  grown  to  such  a  mighty  organization 
that  even  the  Free  Trade  Hall  in  Manchester,  and  the  largest  buildings  in  our 
great  -cities,  could  scarcely  hold  iis  delegates.     Now  they  had  reached  their 
Jubilee.     In  the  Jewish  jubilee  year  they  sounded  the  trumpet,  and  they 
cancelled  all  their  debts.     They  had  been  sounding  the  trumpet  all  the  week, 
and  he  was  afraid  they  might  sound  it  ad  nauseam  ;  but  there  would  be  a 
great  difficulty  in  doing  the  other  thing — cancelling  the  debts  of  the  creditors 
of  the  various  chapels.     It  would  be  a  grand  thing  if  by  the  right  of  Jubilee 
all  those  debts  came  to  an  end  this  year.    That  would  bring  something  like 
half-a-million  of  money  into  the  coffers  of  their  church  organizations ;  but 
such  could  not  be  done  legally,  and,  therefore,  it  must  be  done  to  a  large 
extent  by  Christian  beneficence — by  manifestations  of  gratitude  for  what  God 
had  done  for  them  as  a  body  during  the  Inst  fifty  years.     And  they  had  made 
a  glorious  start  in  that  work.     Some  of  their  modest  friends  thought  that 
perhaps  some  ^50,000  might  be  gathered  towards  increasing  the  incomes  of 
their  ministers  and  wiping  off  the  debts  upon  their  churches.      On  that 
proposition  being  broached  one  generous  gentleman  said,  "  Nonsense,  I  intend 
to  give  ;f20,ooo  of  that  myself."    Well,  they  had  just  taken  the  initial  step  in 
that  work,  and  the  fund  now  amounted  to  ^50,000,  and  well-nigh  ^40,000  of 
that  only  represented  what  had  been  done  by  three  families.     So  they  might 
imagine  what  they  were  likely  to  do  when  they  evoked  the  liberality  of  all  the 
churches  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.    But  though  the 
Union  whose  Jubilee  they  were  now  celebrating  was  of  comparatively  recent 
birth,  that  by  no  means  represented  the  birth  of  their  Independency.     They  all 
knew  that  Roman  Catholics  had  asked  of  Protestants,  **  Where  was  your  religion 
before  Luther?"    The  all-sufficient  answer  had  been,  "  Why,  in  the  Bible." 
And  so  when  they  were  asked,  **  Where  was  your  Independency  before  the 
Puritans,  or  before  John  Robinson  ? "  they  had  a  sufficient  answer  when  they 
said,  **In  the  Primitive  Church."    That  was  admitted  by  even  their  most 
learned  Churchmen,  who  through  their  extensive  research  were  in  a  position  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  the  question,  such  as  Hooker,  Whately,  Lightfoot,  Dean 
Stanley,  and  more  recently  Hatch.   All  these  men  admitted  that  the  Primitive 
Church  was  in  its  government  Independent ;  and  by  that  Independency  they 
meant  the  right  of  Christian  churches,  large  or  small,  to  determine  their  own 
members,  to  appoint  their  own  officers,  to  regulate  their  own  worship,  to 
administer  their  own  discipline,  to  maintain  their  own  institutions,  and  to 
fraternize  with  sister  churches.     Those  were  principles  which,  the  more  they 
were  known  the  more  they  would  commend  themselves  to  all  liberty-loving 
Christians.     They  had  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  spread  of  such  principles. 
He  supposed  that  Christian  churches  among  the  English-speaking  races  num- 
bered  something  like  82,000,000  of  adherents.    Of  these  32,000,000  had  an 
Episcopalian  form  of  government,  including  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics ; 
25,000,000  adopted  Presbyterianism,  whilst  over  25,000,000,  Baptists,  Inde- 
pendents, and  others,  adhered  to  Congregational  principles ;  and  he  made  bold 
to  say  that  the  last-mentioned  were  by  no  means  the  least  intelligent  or  the 
least  devoted  to  the  service  of  their  common  Ma<:ter.   They  had  every  reason^ 
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then,  tobeproodofiheirbodjaiidof  their  princiite;  and  let  them  hope  tli^ 
oce  resalt  of  that  Jubilee  wDoM  be  a  inore  iiUcUigent  gnsp  npoo  their  prindj^ 
and  a  more  hearty  interest  in  all  that  concemed  their  own  duocheSk  An 
earnest  love  of  the  denomination  was  nndonbtedly  a  good  thing — he  did  not 
want  to  see  themselves  absorbed  into  any  other  body ;  a  hearty  rivalry  waa 
better  than  any  hnge  congiomeration,  jost  as  in  the  olden  times  the  variooa  tribes 
of  Israel  went  forth  each  with  its  own  leader  and  bearing  its  own  banner,  and 
as  the  generooscmnlaiion  between  the  champions  of  Judah,  Renben,  and  Gad, 
and  so  on,  as  to  who  should  plant  the  banner  first  upon  the  walls  of  a  con- 
quered dty,  was  the  strength  and  glory  of  the  old  Hebrew  name.     (Cheeis.) 

The  Rer.  Dr.  MacAuslane  said  :  They  were  holding  those  meetings  to 
stimulate,  if  possible,  their  friends  throughout  the  country  to  do  even  more 
than  they  had  hitherto  done  for  the  progress  of  their  principles.     It  was  pro- 
posed in  connection  with  the  Jubilee  of  the  Congregational  Union  to  build 
more  chapels.     More  chapels  were  necessary,  not  in  the  rural  districts,  but  in 
the  large  towns  and  cities ;  and  he  trusted  that  if  money  were  expended  in 
building  more  places  of  worship  those  buildings  would  only  be  put  down  where 
they  were  absolutely  required  by  the  necessities  of  the  population.     It  was 
also  proposed  to  liquidate  the  debts  resting  upon  their  chapels ;  and  whilst  he 
did  not  think  that  debts  were  altogether  bad  things,  they  must  bear  in  mind 
that  they  were  pa\-ing  heavy  sums  in  the  shape  of  interest,  and  the  sooner  they 
got  the  ;f  500.000  owing  paid  off,  the  better  would  it  be  for  the  extension  of 
Christ's  kingdom  so  far  as  the  Congregational  churches  of  this  country*  were 
concerned.     It  was  also  proposed,  and  he  look  this  to  be  a  deeply  interesting 
question,  to  increase  the  salaries  of  ministers  so  that  no  one  at  least  would 
receive  under  ;f  150  per  annum.    They  might  say  that  some  of  their  ministers 
were  not  wor.h  £iSO  per  annum,  but  then  they  were  only  the  few,  and  they 
must  take  care  in  the  future  whom  they  introduced  to  the  ministry,  and  not 
.jrdiiin  evangelists  before  they  had  gone  through  a  careful  course  of  prepara- 
tion.    In  answer  to  the  question,  "  WTiat  is  the  future  of  Congregationalism 
in  this  country  ?  "  he  said  that  depended  very  much  upon  the  way  in  which 
their  young  people  were  brought  up ;  and  so  if  he  had  the  power  to  influence 
the  Congregational  Churches  of  England  and  Wales,  he  should  say,    **  Don^t 
overlook  the  Sunday  schools."     His  own  impression,  looking  at  the  matter 
from  a  London  standpoint,  was  that  the  teaching  in  their  Sunday  schools 
•ju^ht  to  be  much  better  than  it  is.     There  i**ere,  he  believed,  many  teachers 
who  did  not  study  as  they  ought  to  do  before  going  to  their  classes.     To-day 
the  young  people  were  being  educated  as  no  young  people  were  ever  educated 
l^efure ;  and  not  only  were  they  trained  in  secular  matters,  but  they  were 
being  taught  Biblical  truths ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  unless  the  Sunday 
.-chool  teachers  were  very  much  better  educated  than  they  had  been,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  hold  together  the  children  under  their  care.      He  should 
say  to  all  teachers  present  "Do  read  the  lessons,  and  not  only  read  them,  but 
turn  them  over  in  your  minds,  and  read  everything  else  which  you  can  possibly 
obtain  that  bears  upon  them,  not  simply  on  Sunday  morning,  not  even  on 
Saturdays,  but  on  every  day  in  the  week  if  that  be  possible.''    His  opinion 
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was  that  teachers  ought  so  carefully  to  prepare  their  lessons  that  they  could 
readily  adapt  them  to  the  capabilities  of  any  of  their  scholars,  so  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  see  the  truths  intended  to  be  conveyed,  and  feed  upon 
them.  He  was  sorry  to  notice  that  in  London  at  least  they  had  in  the  schools 
a  great  number  of  young  people  as  teachers,  and  an  absence  of  those  with 
grey  hairs;  and  so  to>day  they  had,  perhaps,  the  most  inexperienced  teachers 
they  had  crer  had  in  the  hundred  years  in  which  Sunday  schools  had  been  in 
operation.  He  trusted  that  the  trump  of  Jubilee  would  so  sound  that  it  would 
call  out  a  great  number  of  experienced  men  and  experienced  women,  both  in 
regard  to  the  world  and  in  regard  to  Christian  truth,  so  that  they  might  have 
better  teachers  than  they  had  ever  had  in  any  age  that  had  gone  by.  The 
speaker  then  went  on  to  refer  to  the  heathenism  which  existed  in  London  and 
the  other  large  towns  and  cities  in  England,  and  pointed  out  that  it  was 
necessary  to  go  out  among  the  masses  and  brir^g  them  into  the  churches, 
which  in  some  instances  were  only  half  filled,  and  concluded  with  a  beautifully- 
worded  exordium,  in  which  he*  likened  the  sun  sinking  behind  the  hills 
bordering  on  Loch  Liomond  to  the  death  of  a  Christian,  who  only  sinks  into 
the  gloomy  shades  of  death  to  rise  again  with  infinitely  increasing  brilliance. 

The  Rev.  H.  T.  Robjohns,  B.A.  (Hull),  took  for  his  subject  the  relation 
between  the  polity  of  Congr^ationalists  and  the  development  of  Christian 
Manhood.  The  following  were  the  main  points  of  the  address.  All  forms 
of  government  can  be  reduced  to  these  three — monarchical,  oligarchical,  and 
democratic.  The  British  Constitution  blends  the  three.  In  Israel  the  first 
form  of  government  was  democratic.  So  will  it  be  again  when  peoples  and 
governments  are  perfect  Meanwhile  this  is  our  polity  in  the  churches.  It  is 
not  based  so  much  on  texts,  as  it  is  an  expression  of  the  genius  of  the  Gospel. 
Its  main  elements  were  then  enumerated  and  expounded.  Whither,  then,  does 
the  polity  tend  ?  Like  a  great  river  it  opens  out  by  many  estuaries  of  influence 
into  the  great  ocean  of  life.  Take  one  line  of  its  influence — that  on  spiritual 
manliness.  The  Congregational  polity  tends  towards — I.  Freedom  of  soul, 
2.  Development  of  the  sense  of  responsibility — so  that  (i.)  Each  church  mem- 
ber comes  to  feel  responsible  for  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  ;  (ii.)  Endeavours 
then  to  find  his  work ;  and  (iii.)  Aims  to  be  always  in  the  Church  Assembly 
for  counsel  and  device  of  work.  3.  Intelligence.  4.  Versatility.  5.  Breadth 
of  view.  6.  Liberality.  7.  Bringing  the  soul  face  to  face  with  God.  Every 
one  of  these  points  was  abundantly  illustrated,  and  earnestly  enforced. 

Rev.  Dr.  Pulsford  also  addressed  the  meeting,  which,  after  a  few  words 
from  Rev.  C.  A.  Berry,  was  brought  to  a  close  by  singing  and  prayer. 


JUBILEE  MEETING  AT  FARNWORTH. 

A  Meeting  in  connection  with  the  Jubilee  of  the  Congregational  Union  was 
held  on  Wednesday  night,  October  5th,  in  Market  Street  Church,  Famworth. 
Thomas  Barnes,  Esq.,  J.P.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  amongst  those  present 
were  the  Revs.  J.  C.  Harrison,  London  (ex-chairman  of  the  Union) ;  G.  D. 
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Macgregw,  t/mdrm  ffonncrly  of  Faniirorth) ;  W.  F.  Cbrkson,  B.A.,  Blr- 
mtDgbam  ;  D.  Jones,  Booth,  near  Halidx ;  G.  S.  Ordish,  Stockton  (fonnerly 
of  Little  Lerer) ;  J.  S.  Moract,  Rotherham ;  J.  Wolfendale,  Tucbury;  J.  Broim, 
Wrexham;  J.  Lepine,  Abiagioo ;  W.  HewgiU,  M.A.,  R-  G.  Leigh,  J.  F. 
Manro,  and  L  Dearcley;  R.  S.  Aihton,  Esq. ;  A.  Barnes,  Esq.,  J.P^  &c. 

Aft-:r  the  singing  of  a  hrxcn,  and  prayer  c5ered  by  the  Rer.  D.  Jones, 

The  Chairman  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  said  it  was  his 
Lot — he  xnlgiit  «ay  his  privilege — to  be  deputed  by  that  congregation  and  chnrch 
to  attend  the  first  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Congregaiionai  Union,  in  Birming- 
ham, a:ong  wi:h  their  esteemeJ  pasior  Mr.  Dyson.    It  was  the  first  time  he  hai 
spent  a  night  in  Birmingham,  and  it  might  remind  them  of  the  difference  of 
things  Lretween  tlut  lime  ani  now,  to  say  that  it  took  them  six  hours  to  get 
there.     The  Chairman  of  that  meeting  was  Dr.  RalHes,  and  there  were  some 
distinguidhe<i  characters  present.     Dr.  Leifchii  J  preached  in  the  evening  one 
of  the  most  eiTective  and  impressive  sermons  he  had  ever  heard,  and  Dr. 
Ilalley  preached  a  still  more  effective  and  wonderful  sermon  on  the  words, 
**  Physician,  heal  thyself.''     There  was  coming  out  of  Oxford  at  that  time  a 
number  of  tracts  called  "Tracts  for  the  Times."'    This  was  fifty  years  ago, 
anl  Dr.  Hallcy  f!epicted  in  his  sermon  what  these  tracts  would  infallibly  lead 
to.     They  w  yji'A  Ii:a  1  to  a  state  of  fe^-Iing  in  Kng'anJ  which  would  not  be  very 
much  MitTcrcnt  from  the  acrviccs  of  the  Church  of  R3mc  itselfl     He  said  we 
sho-!'!  see  whr.t  '.v-is  n-^'-v  callc  i  High  Churchism  or  Ritualism,  and  his  prophecy 
hai  been  fulfi ■.!■_■  I.      Dr.   Hiilley  came  forward  and  stated  that  the  duty  of 
Congregational ?:ii  was  to  stand  as  witnesses  for  God,  and  to  show  that  religion 
<iiJ   not  cori-i:-t   of  idle  ceremonies,  but  that  it  was  to  be  the  old  simple 
preaching  of  Chiiat  crucified,  without  material  ceremonies,  and  by  forming 
real  ("hri-itians  on  the  Christian  principle  to  renovate  the  world.     He  (Mr. 
Lame-)  bjli-jved  the  grer.t  o'.^ject  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England 
anl  Wal'js  lin  I   been   tt  do   th.il,  to  some   extent  at  all   events,  and    he 
h?A   been  a  member  sin^e  it  was  formed.      (Hear,    hear.)      He   wondered 
if  there   were   any   members  of   tlie    church  at   that   time  present   at   this 
meeting.      When   lie   and  his  colleague  relumed  they  gave  their  report  to 
the  church,  and  it  wns  very  interesting  to  the  members  of  that  day.     But, 
then,  ])enple  were  not  all  of  one  opinion  at  that  lime.     There  was  a  division 
among  tlie  members  and  ministers.     Some  saiJ,  what  is  this  Union  to  do  ? 
They  said  it  would   lead  them  into  Presbylerianiam,  and  some  were  quite 
sincere  in  that  anl  refused  to  join  the  Union,  but  others  saw  that  there  was 
room  for  the  movement,  some  said  \vc  were  like  a  rope  of  sand  and  were  not 
bound  together.     They  wanted  some  cement  to  make  them  not  a  rope  of  sand, 
but  a  three-fold  cord  not  easily  broken.     They  were  met  that  night  to  say 
what  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  had  done.     It  was  an 
instrument  of  good  for  the  congregations  at  large ;  its  object  was  an  excellent 
one,  and  the  thing  which  it  was  intended  to  accomplish  had  l>een  accomplished. 
The  Union  was  now  fifty  years  old,  and  there  were  three  objects  which  it  had 
before  it.     One  of  these  objects,  and  in  his  opinion  the  highest,  the  greatest, 
the  best,  and  most  important,  was  to  raise  the  spiritual  character  of  the 
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members,  and  ministers  of  the  churches.  There  must  be  a  greater  protest 
against  anything  which  would  come  between  religion  and  God  HimseUl  It 
was  their  duty  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  protest  against  Ritualism  and 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Christianity  was  a  spiritual  thing,  tending  to  make  a 
man  more  like  God,  and  to  raise  the  highest  character  of  spiritual  life,  excel- 
lency of  character,  and  devotedness  to  God  Himself.  Another  object  of  the 
Union  was  to  raise  a  fund,  to  be  called  the  Jubilee  Fund,  which  was  to  help 
the  Church- Aid  Society:  and  the  third  object  was  the  Chapel  Debts  Fund; 
this  was  to  assist  poor  destitute  churches  which  were  burdened  to  get  out  of 
debt,  and  to  give  assistance  in  making  more  comfortable  the  ministers  and 
congregations.  The  fund  had  already  been  started,  and  they  would  be  called 
upon  to  contribute  their  share  towards  it.  He  could  not  forget  what  great 
efforts  had  been  made  within  that  church  and  congregation  to  sweep  away  an 
encumbrance,  but  he  hoped  they  would  be  like  giants  stripped  for  the  fight, 
ready  to  go  in  for  fresh  conquests.  (Hear.)  They  had  got  rid  of  their  own 
encumbrance,  and  should  turn  round  and  consider  what  they  could  do  for 
others.  He  hoped  they  would  all  feel  doubly  interested  in  the  great  objects 
for  which  the  meetings  of  the  Union  were  being  held.    (Applause.) 

Rev.  W.  F.  Clarkson,  B.A.  (Edgbaston),  took  as  his  subject  the  work  of 
Congregational  Churches,  which  he  described  as  twofold,  (i)  To  help  oru 
anofAer,  for  many  cannot  exist  without  aid  from  their  brethren.  Some  may 
say  that  small  and  weak  churches,  unable  to  support  their  own  ministers, 
ought  not  to  live,  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  to  live.  They  would  advocate 
•*  Thinning  out " — would  apply  the  scientific  law  of  **  survival  of  the  fittest" 
It  is  the  plan  of  some  tribes  to  kill  off  their  sick  and  aged  members,  and  some- 
thing like  this  is  at  times  advocated  for  some  of  our  churches.  Strange  reading 
this  of  Christ's  law  !  For,  setting  aside  those  churches  which  might  be 
absorbed  by  others  and  the  work  of  Christ  would  not  suffer,  let  them  think  of 
many  others  that  appeal  for  our  help — of  their  foundation  in  tiroes  of  persecu- 
tion, of  their  history  through  years  of  trouble.  They  have  been  as  lights  in 
dark  places—homes  for  generations  of  faithful  brethren.  Still  have  they  work 
to  do,  and  in  the  &ce  of  enormous  difficulties.  There  is  no  beautiful  scenery, 
perhaps,  nor  any  historical  associations  to  attract  tourists,  nor  any  modem 
manufactures.  The  ministers  seldom  see  their  brethren ;  more  seldom  secure 
their  services.  Congregations  are  thin,  accessions  to  the  Church  few. 
Strength  is  continually  drained  by  the  migration  of  the  young  people. 
Dissent  labours  under  many  social  disabilities,  of  which  the  speaker  gave 
instances  that  had  come  under  his  own  notice.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
ministers  become  depressed — the  Churches  discouraged  ?  Is  not  their  case  a 
strong  one?  For  what  does  our  Independency  mean?  Isolation?  Nay, 
father,  it  asks  for  the  sympathy  of  all  with  all,  for  mutual  help  and  service. 

Thyself  and  thy  belongings 

Are  not  thine  own  so  proper,  as  to  waste 

Thyself  upon  thy  Yurtues,  them  on  thee. 

Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do ; 

Not  light  them  for  themselves ;  for  if  our  virtues 

Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike. 

As  if  we  had  them  not. 
X 
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the  deptttf(tion  who  had  addressed  them,  and  he  had  much  pleasure  in  moving 
that  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  them. 

Mr.  R.  S.  AsHTON  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried,  and  the 
meeting  was  closed. 


JUBILEE  MEETING  AT  WILMSLOW. 

A  Meeting  was  held  at  Wilmslow,  on  Wednesday  evening,  October  5tb, 
for  an  exposition  of  Congregationalism  past  and  present.  The  proceedings 
were  begun  by  devotional  exercises  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Stuart  J.  Reid, 
the  minister  of  the  chapel. 

Rev.  A.  Rbid,  the  father  of  the  minister,  occupied  the  chair.  He 
referred  to  his  remembrance  cf  the  formation  of  the  Congregational  Union 
shortly  after  his  settlement  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  he  laboured  for 
half  a  century,  and  where  as  secretary  for  many  years  of  the  Durham  and 
Northumberland  Association  he  had  been  closely  connected  with  the 
denominational  movements  of  former  years.  He  described  the  Congregational 
Union  as  an  association  of  persons  who  are  like-minded  both  in  matters  of 
doctrine  and  polity,  claiming  no  legislative  authority,  but  co-operating  together 
to  promote  objects  of  common  interest,  and  seeking  by  mutual  help  to  advance 
those  principles  which  they  all  valued.  They  were  thus  working  together 
harmoniously  for  one  end,  the  strong  helping  the  weak  and  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus.  The  plan  of  confederation  which  they  exemplified  was,  every  one  knew, 
in  operation  in  other  branches  of  life,  in  science,  in  commerce,  and  in  politics, 
and  the  benefits  resulting  from  it  were  universally  recognized.  The  Church 
Congress,  now,  holding  its  sittings,  which  had  no  legislative  or  synodicol 
authority,  but  was  designed  for  eliciting  and  maturing  opinion  on  the  various 
matters  brought  before  it,  was  he  thought  in  many  respects  very  like  in  its 
workings  to  their  Union.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  look  back  on  the  efforts  of 
the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  Union,  and  to  think  of  what  had  been  done 
by  such  men  as  Dr.  Fletcher,  Dr.  Raffles,  and  Dr.  Hallcy,  and  Mr.  James, 
Mr.  Parsons,  and  Mr.  lUnney,  who  had  in  their  day  been  most  able  and 
energetic  defenders  and  diffusers  of  Divine  truth,  and  thus  we  had  a  pattern 
of  Christian  work  of  the  best  kind  which  it  well  became  us  to  carry  on 
vigorously  now.     This  the  Congregational  Union  endeavoured  to  do. 

Rev.  Dr.  Fairbairn,  who  was  received  with  applause,  said :  He  had  very 
great  pleasure  in  being  present,  celebrating — as  they  were  in  a  measure — the 
Jubilee  of  the  Congregational  Union.  It  was  fifty  years  old,  and  they  had 
much  to  be  grateful  for  during  that  time.  Those  fifty  years  bad  been  great 
years.  They  had  seen  the  wealth  of  freedom  and  prosperity  moving  forward 
with  greater  speed  to  greater  results  than  in  any  preceding  period  of  fifty  years. 
But  Congregationalism  was  not  only  fifty  years  of  age,  it  was  three  hundred 
years  old,  and  were  they  to  take  it  out  of  English  history,  they  would  take 
out  some  of  its  noblest  elements.     (Hear,  hear.)    It  was  something  to  be  able 
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to  boost  of  the  possession  of  some  of  the  noblest  minds  that  had  made  their 
mark  upon  our  history.     It  was  something  to  hare  jK>ssessed  two  of  the  earliest 
and  best  hymn  writers  that  even  modern  days  were  proud  oC     Were  they  to 
remove  the  names  of  John  Howe,  of  Theophilus  Gale,  of  John  Milton,  and 
the  still  greater  name  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  did  not  know  what  would  become 
of  English  history ;  and  these  were  only  some  of  the  things  that  Congr^a- 
tionalism  held  in  the  old  times.     Oliver  Cromwell  had  not  had  justice  done  to 
him  as  yet.    One  of  his  greatest  achievements  had  been  well  hit  off  by  old  Bos« 
well,  the  father  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Boswell,  and  a  much  stronger  man  than  his  son. 
Old  Boswell  and  Dr.  Johnson  were  having  a  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
Cromwell,  during  which  the  latter  asked  brusquely,  what  good  Cromwell  had 
done,  and  the  old  man  quietly  but  tersely  remarked  that  he  had  "  taught  kings 
that  they  had  a  lithe  in  their  necks."    The  reply  was  pregnant  with  meaning. 
When  they  spoke  of  Congregationalism  and  its  three  hundred  jrears'  existence 
they  only  spoke  of  a  little  of  its  real  history.     It  reached  still  further  back. 
They  needed  to  look  at  the  Primitive  Church  of  Christ,  under  Jesus  Himself 
and  His  Apostles ;  and  in  doing  so  what  did  they  find  it  to  be — a  system 
built  upon  the  most  elaborate  ecclesiastical  plan,  upon  an  order  of  clergy, 
bishops,  archbishops,  all  culminating  in  a  pope?    Nay,  they  found  it  to  be 
the  system  of  a  Congregational  body.     There  were  various  ways  in  which  this 
question  should  be  regarded.     They  might  look  at  church  polity  in  many 
lights.     Now   if  they  looke<l  at  church   polity  in  relation  to  religion  what 
did  they  find  ?    In  the  primitive  church  the  religion  professed  was  priestless. 
Jesus  did  not  live  as  a  priest.     He  had  not  received  recognition  from  the 
priesthood.     The  only  thing  priests  did  for  Him  was  to  cover  Him  with  the 
glorious  infamy  of  the  cross.     Priests  had  no  relationship  to  Jesus.     It  was  not 
they  that  became  His  disciples.     Nay,  it  was  a  set  of  poor  men — fishermen, 
publicans,  and  the  like,  men  of  humble  origin,  men  who  only  wanted  sublime 
love  to  change  them  into  sublime  preachers  and  teachers.     They  never  claimet.1 
any  priestly  power,  nor  exercised  any.     They  never  claimed  to  stand  between 
God  and  man.     In  no  book  of  the  New  Testament  was  there  a  recognition  of 
men  called  to  ofHciate  in  sacerdotal  things.     Now,  Congregationalism  was  a 
great  attempt  to  recover  the  primitive  ideal ;  it  was  an  attempt  to  recover  the 
way  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  by  instituting  an  order  of  preachers,  but 
not  of  priests.     And  so  it  stands  opposed  to  two  great  religious  polities — the 
papal  and  the  episcopal — by  its  entire  and  absolute  independence  of  priesUi- 
ness.     If  ordination  qualified  a  man  for  the  exercise  of  the  peculiar  religious 
privileges  claimed  for  it,  then  they  were  divorced  from  the  personal  privilege  of 
claiming  God  as  their  guide  in  all  truth,  and  to  a  right  line  of  conduct.     They 
did  not  appreciate  such  a  course.     They  went  back  to  the  Primitive  Order  of  a 
preacher  and  teacher  only.  Where  Paul  went  he  preached  ;  where  Peter  went  he 
preached  ;  and  where  they  had  preaching  and  teaching  rather  than  the  formal 
exercise  of  the  priest's  office,  they  had  that  which  appealed  directly  to  the  man. 
A  priest  said,  "  I  give  you  absolution,"  and  thus  became  the  possessor  and 
sole  guide  of  another  man's  conscience.     But  the  man  who  could  thus  give  up 
conscience  ceased  surely  to  be  a  man.     God,  surely,  would  sooner  have  a 
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single  effort  of  a  man's  own  conscience  than  the  conscience  coerced  by  the 
command,  or  fear,  of  another  human  being,    A  man  yielding  to  priestliness 
handed  over  to  another  what  God  meant  to  be  the  absolute  prerogative  of 
every  Christian  mind.     Congregationalism  had  other  phases.     Its  preachers 
lived  to  instruct ;  that  the  people  might  be  so  instructed  that  they  should  act 
as  men  responsible  to  God,  and  not  to  other  men.   The  Primitive  Church  was 
not  oi^ganized  under  one  single  head.     Had  it  been,  then  Peter  or  John  would 
doubtless  have  taken  that  position.      Had  the  Church  been  so  organized,  it 
would  have  implied  general  obedience.     But  there  were  Peter  and  Paul,  both 
apostles,  who  knew  how  to  differ.    And  Paul  tells,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  of 
the  difference.   He  tells  us  that  Peter  was  to  blame,  and  if  Peter  was  to  blame, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  a  better  man  than  he  was  before,  by 
submitting  to  the  conrection*  of  his  brother  apostle.     There  was  among  the 
branches  of  the  Primitive  Church  the  utmost  liberty  of  organization.    The 
Church  in  Rome  had  no  authority  over  the  others;  the  Church  at  Corinth  over 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  had  no  authority  over  the 
Church  at  Antioch.    Tliere  was  no  command  to  uniformity.    He  (the  speaker) 
was  a  firm  believer  in  Apostolic  succession,  a  profound  believer  in  it ;  but 
what  did  it  mean  ?    It  meant  the  succession  of  the  Apostolic  state,  the  Apos- 
tolic spirit,  the  Apostolic  zeal,  the  Apostolic  ends.     To  have  an  Order  that 
contradicted  the  Apostolic  system  could  not  be  a  true  succession.     It  was  a 
continuity  that  contradicted  the  source  from  whence  it  came.     It  was  as  a 
stream  that  had  p>assed  through  a  manufacturing  city,  and  bore  with  it  many 
elements  that  were  not  pure,  and  that  mocked  the  grand,  pure  source  in  the 
far-off  mountains  from  which  it  was  first  said  to  have  flowed.     The  continuity 
was  not  a  continuity  pure  and  beautiful ;  rather,  it  was  a  continuity  that 
was  a  continuous  flow  towards  impurity  of  doctrine.     It  stood  in  no  true 
relationship  to  the  apostolic  churches.     The  great  desire  of  Congregationalism 
was  to  find   out  what  prevailed  in  apostolic   times,   and  to  follow  that, 
l>ecause  it  wished  to  restore  the  religion  of  the  primitive  churches.     It  wished 
to  find  out  the  way  Christ  desired  His  people  should  be  ruled,  and  the 
way  His  apostles  carried  out  His  behests,  in  order  that  it  might  realize  the 
religion  of  Christ.     Take  another  polity,  that  of  the  Church  of  England, 
If  they  granted  to  the  head  of  the  State  a  right  to  control  the  Church, 
what  did  they  do?    Had  Caesar  a  right  to  control  Paul's  right  to  found 
churches  or  to  preach  wherever  and    whenever   he    wished?    Had  Jesus 
consulted  Herod  as  to  the  foundation  of  His  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  or  had 
there  been  need  for  Felix  to  be  consulted  as  to  what  should  be  done  in 
the  work  of  the  Churches  of  the  Holy  Land,  where  would  have  been  that 
splendid  history  of  primitive  times  ?    The  apostles  were  sent  forth  by  the 
Master,  and  He  sent  them  out  to  save  men.     But  had  the  relationship  existed 
between  the  apostles  and  the  civil  authority  that  existed — say,  between  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  the  bishops  of  the  English  Church  in  her  days,  what  a  result 
there  would  have  been.     They  knew  of  that  incident  in  our  English  history 
between  the  Queen  and  the  recalcitrant  bishops.     She  knew  her  power,  and 
she  knew  how  and  when  to  use  it.    She  liked  to  have  her  own  way,  and  to 
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licfe  it  she  eoold  tfarestea  the  bohops  with  *'Sin !  HI  nfiocfc  yoo.**  mil 
she  was  fspenjt  as  fike  ms  not  to  do  it.  Faaej  Caesw  stjia^  this  to  FnL 
Think  of  the  axvwer  that  the  Iktter  woald  have  gnreii,  no  ■atterviio  lad  been 
the  spcsher.  Fieedon  in  the  Choreh  implied  a  doe  fieeJo^  in  the  sUtns  of 
the  tenchers  of  the  Choreh.  The  principle  involved  was  a  great  aoiai  lighL 
Christ  institBted  a  brotherhood.  Every  sun  was  to  be  related  to  his  feQow 
as  brother  to  brodier,  and  whilst  they  lived  as  brethren  they  cooZd  live 
in  anity  and  harmony.  Priesthood  was  an  estabfishment  of  castes  and 
ordcis  in  the  Chvrch.  The  priest  and  the  layman  oonld  not  be  brethren. 
They  canrrKfd  the  brotherhood  by  making  one  the  controller  of  the  fatnre 
•^cstinyoftheother,  and  thb  made  only  real  brotherhood  impossibles  Ifaman 
had  the  control  of  another's  destiny,  they  ceased  to  be  of  the  same  leveL  If 
another  had  the  absolate  control  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  to  nse  as  he 
pleasedy  how  was  it  possible  that  brotherhood  cooLl  exist  between  them  ?  All 
the  obligation  to  obey  was  on  one  side,  and  all  the  right  of  command  was  on 
the  other.  Bat  Christ  established  His  church  as  a  brotherhood.  Panl  spoke 
of  it  as  a  brotherhood ;  so  did  Peter ;  and  beantifally  was  this  relationship 
shown  in  the  church  that  vru  under  John.  How  fine  were  the  words  of  Peter 
when  he  asked  for  the  *'  love  of  brotherhood.**  This  represents  the  ^^Tutb^ 
qoality  of  Christian  brotherhood,  and  there  was  oo  relegation  to  man  of 
supreme  authority  as  to  religion  or  sacred  qoestions^  The  splritnal  man  was 
ooe  in  Christ  Jesos  with  all  men.  Xow.  CoogregatxoaalLsm  went  back  to  try 
and  find  oat  the  primitive  idea  that  governed  the  Christian  society.  Was  it 
not  a  grand  ideal  and  aim  to  g'D  back  to  that  primitive  standard  ?  Conld  they 
imagine  a  nobler  aim  than  to  Hnd  the  spirit,  and  purpose,  and  aims  of  the 
Arostles  ?  The  ConcreizatiooalLsm  of  to-dav  means  the  return  to  the  Chnrch 
of  the  Apostles.  Th^  return  to  it  not  simply  in  thought  or  in  the  abstract, 
but  in  an  attempt  at  its  full  reallration.  It  was  written  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, md  there  they  had  a  right  to  go  for  it.  If  they  wished  to  refresh  their 
lives  they  must  go  to  the  fountain  of  immortal  truth.  Let  them  persevere  in 
England  and  in  the  world,  working  until  and  for  the  return  of  that  Chnrch  of 
Christ,  that  would  be  fiir  more  glorious  than  any  dream  of  Catholic  compre- 
henaveness.  There  might  be  variety  in  their  church,  but  i:  was  not  variety 
in  spirit.  There  might  be  difierences.  but  they  were  differences  that  indicated 
life.  There  might  be  conflict  of  rival  minds,  but  it  woold  be  in  sincerity. 
They  were  engaged  in  a  noble  cause — let  them  serve  it  welL  They  had  not 
achieved  their  last  work  for  England  by  any  means.  The  cdncation  of  the 
future  was  a  mission.  In  the  cities  and  in  the  counties  it  was  a  power  to 
direct  this  rightly,  and  also  to  direct  rightly  the  legislation  of  the  coontry, 
whilst  in  the  legislature  itself  it  vrould  not  be  silent.  It  was  vrorking  for  its 
g^reat  purpose,  which  was  the  purpose  of  Christ*s  Chnrch :  Chrwtian  societies 
apart,  yet  in  one ;  sections  of  the  single  Church,  the  living  Chnrch  of  Christ. 
K  Loud  applause.) 

The  hymn  commencing  "  Not  for  a  £iToarite  form  or  name  **  hamng  been 

sung. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Sbalders  (Newbury)  addrosed  the  meeting.    He  spoke  of 
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the  late  CEciinienical  Conference  of  2fethodisin«  the  Congregational  Union, 
and  the  Church  Congress,  as  being  likely  to  form  points  of  fresh  departure  in 
the  history  of  their  several  communions.  Their  future  course  would  depend 
largely  on  the  line  they  should  take.  Speaking  broadly,  Methodism,  Episco« 
pacy,  and  Congregationalism  constituted  the  three  great  branches  of  Christ's 
Church  in  England,  and  he  devoted  his  lengthy  speech  to  solving  the  question 
as  to  which  of  these  three  would  be  the  parent  of  the  Church  of  the  Future- 
Standing  as  they  doubtless  were  on  the  brink  of  great  ecclesiastical  changes, 
it  might  be  well  to  consider  the  developments  of  religion  which  might  affect 
these  three  divisions.  On  looking  at  the  attitude  of  the  present  age  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  see  what  must  be  the  character  of  the  religion  that  would 
win  its  way  with  the  people  of  the  future.  That  church  must  possess  the 
character  of  docility,  having  its  eyes  open  to  the  truth,  must  welcome 
re-adjustment  of  statement,  and  be  tolerant  of  changes  of  form.  It  would 
welcome  truth  from  any  source.  Its  ministers'  utterances  would  bear  the 
stamp  of  loyalty  to  truth.  It  would  walk  in  light  The  Church  of  the  Future 
must  put  fidelity  to  truth  in  the  forefront  There  must  be  no  fencing  or 
evasion,  as  though  Christ  ¥ras  to  be  served  at  the  expense  of  anything  else. 
Its  ministers  must  be  outspoken  on  the  questions  of  the  day.  They  must  be 
able  to  show  that  the  faith  in  Christ  was  in  harmony  with  all  true  knowledge. 
That  church  that  had  greatest  faith  in  truth  would  be  the  church  that  would 
live  in  the  future.  It  would  be  one  of  broad  sjrmpathy.  It  would  take  the 
front  of  the  work  of  education,  and  even  in  political  advancement.  It  would 
be  a  church  that  would  not  be  weary  in  well-doing — (hear,  hear) — and  would 
place  before  itself  the  loftiest  ideal,  and  derive  its  inspiration  directly  from 
Christ  instead  of  through  the  channels  of  traditional  Christianity.  It  would 
be  the  church  that  produced  the  best  men.  If  the  best  products  of  a  country 
arc  its  men  and  women,  the  best  product  of  a  church,  the  most  unmistakable 
note  of  its  being  a  true  church  of  Jesus  Christ  having  a  ministry  of  apostolical 
succession,  is  the  saintly  characters  it  trains  and  gives  to  the  world.  No  one 
would  care  to  question  the  credentials  of  Christianity  if  it  showed  itself  a 
povftt  for  good  not  found  elsewhere.  In  whatever  communion  Christ  lives 
and  walks  before  men  in  genuine,  true-hearted  disciples,  the  world  will 
acknowledge  His  presence  and  say  to  such  a  church,  "God  is  with  you  of  a 
truth."  On  each  of  these  heads  the  speaker  dwelt  at  length  in  a  powerful  and 
thoughtful  speech  which  at  the  close  was  much  applauded. 

Rev.  W.  Roberts  (Ilolloway,  London)  said:  We  are  gathered  together 
here  this  evening,  sir,  to  take  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Con- 
gregational Union  of  England  and  Wales.  Now  the  Congregational  Union 
is  not  a  mere  club.  If  it  were,  and  it  had  been  sustained  for  fifty  years,  we 
might  well  celebrate  that  event.  But  the  Union  has  higher  pretensions  than 
these.  It  was  established  to  embody  and  to  vindicate  certain  great  principles- 
religious  principles — and  the  principles  it  represents  would  of  themselves 
justify  such  a  meeting  as  this  at  any  time,  while  the  fact  that  this  Union  has 
been  in  existence  half  a  century — ^testifying,  labouring,  growing^makes  this 
meeting  especially  interesting. 
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Now  I  am  not  one  of  those,  sir,  whose  tastes  indine  them  to  an  incessant 
advocaqr  of  our  '^distinctive  principles  "  as  they  are  called.  It  seems  to  me 
that  denominational,  like  personal,  modesty  should  lead  ns  to  some  reticence 
about  our  chhos  on  public  admiration  sometimes.  But  surely  now,  if  ever, 
we  may  speak  on  these  matters.  It  may  be  well  even  for  ourselves — if  we 
would  not  keep  the  form  and  lose  the  power,  or  the  life  of  our  convictions— 
to  review  the  ground  on  which  we  take  our  stand,  to  realize  whnt  \i-e  profess 
to  believe,  to  avow  our  Ecclesiastical  £uth,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  estimate 
we  form  of  the  importance  of  the  principles  w«  hold,  to  advocate  them  frankly, 
manfully.  The  ver}*  last  thing  I  would  lend  myself  to  would  be  an  attempt  to 
turn  this  Jubilee  into  an  occasion  for  any  sort  of  triumphing  over  the  Church 
of  England.  We  have  our  grounds  of  dispute  iKnth  the  Anglican  community, 
but  we  do  not  live  to  snatch  victories  from  them.  I  remember  reading  some 
time  ago  of  a  French  General,  whose  troops  were  drav^n  up  in  battle  array 
against  a  body  of  English  troops,  and,  ere  the  deadly  fray  began,  this  fine 
spiritt\l  soldier  \i-aved  his  sword  towards  his  friends  the  enemy,  and  begged 
that  Messieurs  los  Anglais  would  /frcryfr//.  I  call  that  fighting  like  a  gentle- 
man. I  would  like  tv>  carry  on  this  controversy  with  the  Established  Church 
like  a  gentleman.  I  should  try,  in  any  scrimmage  I  ha  J,  to  fire  the  last  shot, 
but  I  wouM  rather  they  fired  the  first. 

Nor  could  I  be  induced  to  advocate  the  claims  of  Xonc'-r-formity  fi>r 
the  <ake  of  vin«licatini;  my  ecclesiastical  CL^jUality  wi;h  the  n::r.is:fr3  cf  any 
other  vlcnomination.  I  should  think  it  unworthy  of  a  mi-ister  of  T->.-^5  Christ 
!«"»  contend  for  S'.Kial  status  in  anv  form.  I  am  t-.-^Ii  that  thecljrjv  cf  the 
I'h'.irch  of  En^r'and  feel  an.i  behave  somewhat  superci'.iously  to  X  ?r.j  .-'nf. -insist 
:v.  in  is!  en?  sometimes.  I  »iaresav  thev  Jo.  I  am  content  thev  sh.ul.:  if  :hev 
s  ■»  ocsire.  A  man  is  not  a  greater  man  than  another  because  ::e  says  he  is,  cr 
:*;ink«i  ho  :s.  One  vessel  at  sea  mi^^ht  seem  to  l-o,  or  be  sail  t.-*  '  o,  heavier 
t''..:n  ar.otluT.  Appearances  ar'.  assertions  in  such  cases  court  :*  r  n- thine. 
Tix'  water  t'/.ev  tloat  iti  we:i:a5  the:r. — ihevare  measurei  bv  the:?  .■■.''  _:..  -:.«.'. 
.::e  tv  is  r-.u^i.  a  suL't:..  ir.ta.;:c:e  test  or  c.iaracter.  Ever^--  ir.-r.  tr;..  be 
:c.i!!v  we- '"id  bv  what  I  nuv  call  his  ::":V''.J  .•»:.■.•:.* — Vv  the  in:,  rjss:  :n  he 

*  ^*    ■ 

.\s  htt'e  am  I  rreraro^.I   to   ir.sist   on   the  recessar^-  sir.  •::'  E  iscrrarv. 

fib  «  B  «  « 

The  1  ■  .>c.-Vkl  >ystcm  as  known  :?  ushas  its  ^:  raw  hacks,  as  evin  E:  .>c:rai:a::s 
:*;c:r.>;:'.\c>  vu.^w.  Tut  I  shouhl  ::.'•:  be  vrivars-.l  :o  say  that  a  Ch.:r;h  has  n:- 
r.  *h:  to  s>:t  up  an  Orvier  of  the  Eriscovaliaa  tvve,  u  s:  n:inie-i — if  :: 
IvhcvsN:  it  ;o  be  a.lvantace-rus,    I  do  no:  bclievi  Chu-'-c\  Orier  is  s:  fre-dselT 

V  ■.■.^.     I  ^?_>    .0    ...Ok>..«    v,«>.     .•.>X.O    V,  k    OyX..»..«^.  »^«0.«..~2>    *~    «.--•■—■■-?. -:i^^>. 

w  .  ..^l.^  ..I.         V  ..•-.V-..C7     B—v'     ........SI.     C-<i.»     ^  .«>C  &/..•.     •>  •.       ■    -  "^  —     ^.      .^^.      CJ.  .^ 

..^.■.^•.•.«     ^..».  .1  .•»..>«  AM  •      £^.«-»C     •  %     »«~*     •  "^     f»^     i''*i"     ••.»     I_ '*■•""  "^     '5     i"      !     ~*"*T      ""T 

...  •  T      « 

,.  -. .  .^    *  .-  —  •      •  ^    «-...  .-«.    ~.  an    •>     «.i;  .J      .  ."    7  •  ■__.  •  ■^     """IT   «.*"•       ~*     l~**•^."■•    ■  ^  1  *    ~^"^*^  "■^. 
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may  seem  to  require,  provided  it  does  not  do  violence  to  the  spirit  of  apostolic 
precedent.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  good  men  will  ever  be  made,  or  kept,  Non- 
conformists by  the  discovery— the  publication  of  the  sins  of  the  clergy.  No 
doubt  the  average  type  of  character  that  obtains  in  any  body  of  ecclesiastics  is 
some  test  of  its  tendencies,  and  there  was  a  case  some  time  ago  of  a  well-known 
clergyman — embarrassed  upon  points  of  doctrine  between  two  Churches 
claiming  to  be  in  the  apostolic  succession — whose  final  decision  seems  to  have 
turned  chiefly  on  the  superior  class  of  men,  in  point  of  character,  I  mean,  who 
served  one  Church  as  compared  with  those  who  served  the  other.  But  it  is 
sorry  work  sifting  out  our  brethren's  sins.  And  ecclesiastical  opponents  are 
not  qualified  to  be  dispassionate  judges,  and  we  have  not  been  without  scandals 
in  our  own  denomination.  Stone-throwing  is  a  petty  and  perilous  kind  of 
warfare.  So  far  indeed  as  I  am  concerned,  I  may  say  honestly — if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  colloquialism — that  I  have  a  "sneaking  kindness "  towards  the 
Church  of  England,  rather  than  any  sort  of  hostility.  Its  venerableness  affects 
me.  There  is  a  tone  in  its  worship,  at  times,  which  subdues  me.  There  are 
forms  of  piety^very  beautiful,  if  not  always  very  vigorous — which  seem  to 
find  in  it  a  specially  congenial  soil.  If  any  rooted  dislike  to  the  Church  of 
England  were  necessary  to  the  position  of  a  Nonconformist,  I  could  not  be  a 
Nonconformist.  But  with  all  these  feelings  towards  the  Church  of  England, 
and  drawings  in  that  direction  of  which  I  need  not  speak,  I  still,  as  others  do, 
who  feel  somewhat  as  I  do,  cling  to  Nonconformity.  There  surely  must  be 
some  weighty  reasons  that  keep  us  where  we  arc  ;  and  they  possibly  show  up 
all  the  weightier  as  not  resulting  from  prejudice  against  the  thing  we  renounce, 
but  as  actually  crossing  many  sympathies  we  have. 

And  the  root  of  a  great  deal  of  very  sturdy  Nonconformity  lies  just 
here.  We  have  learned  from  the  New  Testament  that  the  duty  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  to  stand  aside  from  all  worldly  association  and  reliance,  in  the 
prosecution  of  its  Master's  work,  in  this  world.  The  testimony  of  the  Scrip- 
ture about  the  world  is  that  it  **  lieth  in  the  wicked  one ;"  and  the  counsel  it 
gives  to  Christian  men  and  women  is,  **  Love  not  the  world  nor  the  things 
that  are  in  the  world."  And  the  lines  on  this  point  arc  drawn  so  sharply 
that  a  predisposition  to  the  world  is  construed  into  a  direct  hostility  to  God, 
so  that  the  love  of  the. world  and  the  love  of  the  Father  are  incapable  of  co- 
existing in  the  same  breast. 

Now  it  may  be  difficult  to  define  precisely  what  is  meant  by  "  the  world." 
Its  meaning  varies  with  circumstances.  Of  course  there  can  be  no  identifica- 
tion of  it  with  the  possession  of  what  is  called  "worldly  substance."  Material 
substance  has,  in  its  own  right,  no  moral  quality.  Besides,  all  material  things 
were  pronounced  "good "  by  their  Creator,  in  detail,  as  they  were  made,  and 
were  then  said  to  be  "very  good"  when  brought  into  relation  to  man.  Nor 
must  we,  who  are  poor,  allow  ourselves  the  ungenerous  luxury  of  supposing 
that  a  rich  man  is  necessarily  a  worldly  man.  Job  was  one  of  the  richest  men 
of  his  day,  and  the  best  man  of  his  time.  Joseph  was  the  flower  of  the 
Abraham  stock,  and  immensely  wealthy  and  influential  in  Egypt.  Abraham 
was  a  richer  man  than  Lot,  and  a  much  better  man.    I  sometimes  fancy  it  is 
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almost  a  Dusenticg  infirmity  to  xmdemte  the  spirituality  of  rich  men.  There 
ore  good  and  bad  rich  men,  as  there  are  good  and  bad  poor  men.  Bat  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  richest  men  I  ever  knew  was  one  of  the  simplest  and 
humblest  xmd  best  men  I  ever  knen*. 

Bat  the  peril  against  which  we  hare  to  gnard  is  that  to  which  Panl  refers 
when  he  speaks  of  "the  count  of  this  world  .  .  .  the  sjfzrii  that  now 
worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience."  It  is  worldly  policy  and  a  worldly 
spirit  we  have  to  avoid.  And  it  is  becaose  we  believe  an  establishment  by  the 
civil  power  tends  in  these  directions  that  wc  are  Dissenters. 

Our  problem  is.  How  to  conquer  the  world  to  Christ.  We  have  no 
hostility  to  the  world ;  we  have  no  indifference  to  iL  liow  can  we  have  when 
Vk-e  learn  that  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  it  Ilis  only  begotten  Son  ? 
We  have  no  desire  to  place  ourselves  out  of  contact  with  the  world.  Chris: 
said  He  prayed  not  that  His  disciples  should  be  taken  out  of  the  world. 
Indeed  Paul,  in  i  Cor.  v.,  prescribes  forms  of  contact  with  the  world  which 
are  so  broad  as  to  astonish  many  who  observe  them  for  the  first  time.  But 
the  question  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is — How  can  we,  recognizing  the  world's 
hostility  to  Christ,  best  compass  the  end  of  subduing  it  to  Christ  ?  And  we 
say :  Obviously,  tirst  of  all,  by  standing  aloof  from  it,  by  standing  aside  from 
it,  by  renouncing  its  methods  and  resisting  its  spirit.  We  must  f  jre^o  what 
lies  ia  the  wicked  one,  till  it  is  recovered  from  that  snare,  an  J  we  must  no:,  in 
any  wise,  rely  on  that  we  are  called  on  to  resist. 

And  the  S:ate  enaowment  and  establishment  of  religion  is  jus:  that — the 
world  calie.1  in  tj  help  the  church,  to  conquer  the  world  forChriiil  And  the 
specLil  peril  of  lliis  arrani;jmen:  is  that  it  involves  the  cr^.:/::z^'S  woridliness 
of  tlie  church.  World Iv  influences  and  motives  S'jmetimes  rule  in  cur 
churches.  I:  is  hard  work  keeping  the  world  oat  of  the  church.  But  w::h 
us  this  is  incidental,  and  a  violation  of  our  principles  ;  and,  bad  as  worldliress 
is,  in  any  form,  in  a  church,  i:  cannot  be  so  bad  in  any  other  form  as  ii  is  when 
it  is  ad  milted  on  principle. 

Now,  I  will  noi  g.^  >■>  far  as  t.>  5.iy  that  the  State  cann?:  unJer  any  circj'-i:- 
stances  r.c:  as  I  onefactor  to  the  church.     If  we  were  all  one  on  church  ir.aiters 
I  d  >  n  ■:  see  why  the  State  mi^h:  n-.->:  grant  us  pecuniary  hei:>,  t-.^.,  a:  times,  if 
it  \\\.T^.*  SI  dL-:v'>o.I :  or  whv  we  fh.^ull  refuse  it  if  bestowed  in  an  acccotatle 
m.in:ior  ar.y  ir.  :re  than  we  rofj>e  the  gifts  of  worldly  men  in  cur  separatc 
places  oi  w-T^hiv.     The  S;a:e  dx-s  sometimes  plr.y  a  paternal  rar:  in  othc: 
direct i-.-r.?.     I5u:  the  only  condit:  r.s  un.:er  which  we  could  ross'Mv  accei?:  such 
gifts  woul  i  l>e  that  ihey  carrie^l  wl:h  them  no  vestige  of  control  by  the  State. 
And.  vou  know  how  likelv  k  is  tha:  wo  shall  ever  receive  benefactions  on  tha: 
plan.     I:  is  an  axiom  with  sjme  economists  :  No  expenditure  wiihout  cor- 
re5:">jndin£;  control.     Anii  the  c  jr.tr. »l  of  the  church  bv  the  State  is  the  lis: 
impv-)ssibiaty  to  a  spiritual  church.     For  what  is  the  State  ?     Many  I  tlare  sa\ 
here  think  verv  severely  of  the   late   Lord   Beaoonsfield.     I   do  not  mvself 
l^lievc  he  was  nearly  as  ba-l  as  I  have  heard  him  described,  though  I  am  nx 
of  his  poliucal  schi»l.     Bu:   I  take  him  according  to  a  widely  prevalent 
estimate  of  him.     Well.  Lori  Bea::n3tield  was,  not  long  since,  a  great  power 
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in  the  State — its  working  head,  its  representative.  And  he  was  bishop-maker 
for  the  time  being.  Could  men,  who  believed  in  the  wickedness  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  poliqr  in  the  State,  be  content  to  let  him  control  in  any  way  the 
action  of  the  church  ?  But  there  is  a  deeper  depth  than  this  to  touch.  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  is  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  admission  to 
its  deliberations,  and  though  there  is  naturally,  on  all  hands,  a  hesitation 
about  administering  to  him  an  oath  the  value  of  which  he  openly  discredits 
beforehand,  no  one  doubts,  I  suppose,  that  some  day,  in  some  way  or  other, 
he  will  tike  his  scat  in  Parliament.  And  he,  an  unbeliever  in  the  existence 
even  of  God,  will,  by  the  present  constitution  of  State  and  Church,  be  called 
upon  to  prescribe  laws  for  the  furtherance  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  land  ! 
The  practical  working  of  an  establishment  in  these  days  results  in  an  al)surdity. 
The  necessary  working  of  an  establishment  at  any  time  must  result  in  the 
secularization  of  the  church.  "  Every  force  produces  its  full  effect  in  its  own 
direction."  The  State  is  ostensibly — ostentatiously — ^preoccupied  with  secular 
interests  and  considerations.  It  will  deal  with  the  church  as  with  other  thii^ 
that  it  controls,  according  to  its  leading  principles,  and  so  spiritual  matters 
will  be  regulateil  on  secular  principles,  and  the  church  be  inevitably  leavened 
with  secularity. 

And  we  see  how  the  secular  tone,  begotten  of  its  relations  to  and  depen- 
dence on  the  state,  pervades  large  sections  of  the  church.  I  know  an 
accomplished  and  ril)cral-mindcd  lady  who  has  two  friends,  one  a  clergyman 
of  the  Established  Church,  the  other  a  Dissenting  minister.  Tliey  l)oth  know 
each  other  pretty  well  by  report,  and  are  neither,  so  far  as  I  know,  indisiwsetl 
to  meet  each  other.  But  they  have  never  been  brought  together  by  their 
common  friend.  And  when  once  asked  v/hy  this  had  never  l)een  done,  she 
said  frankly :  I  consider  the  Dissenting  minister  the  superior  man  of  the  two 
as  he  is  the  senior  also,  and  I  could  not  give  the  clergjTnan  any  sort  of  prece- 
dence over  him.  But  then  the  clergyman  has  a  civil  status,  as  a  servant  of  the 
crown,  that  would  demand  a  sort  of  precedence.  For  instance,  I  ought  to  ask 
him  on  that  ground  to  say  grace  at  dinner,  and  yet  I  would  not  cast  that 
slight  on  a  man  I  count  his  superior,  so  I  shall  give  up  the  attempt  to  bring 
them  together.  Now  we  know  this  sort  of  feeling  pervades  society.  I  am 
not  sure  indeed  that  some  Dissenters  do  not  feel  a  certain  extra  trace  of  awe  in 
the  presence  of  a  minister,  who  is  also  a  servant  of  the  croMoi.  I  think  I  have 
seen  traces  of  this.  And  can  it  be  supposed  that  this  artificial  kind  of  influence 
docs  not  re-act  upon  the  clergy  themselves?  I  have  no  desire  to  depreciate 
the  clergy  of  the  Establisheil  Church.  Many  of  them  are  most  accomplished, 
most  devoted,  most  self-den)'ing  men.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  many  of  them 
assume  airs,  on  the  ground  of  their  artificial  positions,  which  are  ridiculous  in 
themselves,  amusing  to  spectators,  and  utterly  unbecoming  in  the  servants  of 
the  "  meek -and  lowly  Jesus."  And  I  am  afraid  this  evil  runs  greater  lengths 
than  we  sometimes  realize ;  for  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  hoary  fiction 
of  the  Apostolic  succession,  as  it  is  often  advocated,  has  more  foundation  in  the 
desire  to  prop  up  prescriptive  position  than  in  any  great  regard  to  historical 
accuracy  or  spiritual  efficiency.    There  is  an  Apostolical  succession  in  which 
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all  true  ministers  of  Christ  stand — that  of  conformity,  in  faith,  and  speech, 
and  spirit,  to  Apostolic  prece<lents.  But  that  there  should  be  no  breach  of 
continuity  in  the  transmission  of  Apostolic  authority  by  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  to  the  ordination  of  the  last  made  curate  in  the 
episcopal  communion,  especially  considering  the  turbulent  periods  that  have 
intervened,  is  too  ludicrously  increilible  to  deserve  debate.  And,  indeed,  of  what 
value  would  such  a  succession  l>e  if  it  could  be  established?  For  the  great 
forerunner  of  Christ  began  by  discreiliting  the  most  carefully  presented  pedigree 
the  world  has  ever  kno^^n  perhaps,  that  of  Abraham,  and  sa>*ing  that  Eve  wrs 
by  no  means  confined  to  any  such  lines  of  action,  for  He  could  of  the  very 
stones  Ipng  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham.  The 
only  purpose  this  doctrine  of  Apostolic  succession  really  serves  is  to  invest  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  with  imaginary  prerogatives,  which,  to  the 
unreflecting,  enhance  their  status  artificially.  And  surely  the  injury  this  sort  of 
thing  docs  to  them  is  more  than  any  it  can  do  to  us.  For  assuredly  the  last 
thing  a  preacher  of  the  truth  would  like  to  lean  upon  for  his  support,  would  l>e 
an  ecclesiastical  fiction,  as  fictitious  claims  of  su}x:riority  are  the  last  weapons 
we  need  fear.  , 

Now,  no  doubt,  we  too  yield  to  secular  influences,  in  our  way.  "\Vc  have 
our  artificial  tests  of  status  in  the  ministry.  We  are  not  unmoved  by  sixrial 
considerations.  I  am  afraid  James's  rich  man,  with  the  gold  ring  and  gmxHy 
r.j)parcl,  coming  into  any  of  our  assemljlies,  would  not  leave  us  .is  unmoved  by 
his  presence,  as,  after  James's  discourse  on  the  subject,  might  be  exj)ccicd  of 
us.  Hut  this  is  the  difil'erence  between  our  position  in  these  matters  and  that 
of  our  brethren  in  the  Establishment.  We  do  these  tilings  incidentally — 
through  weakness — in  violation  of  our  acknowledged  principles.  In  the 
Ebtalilishment  these  tilings  grow  out  of  their  principles,  oftentimes  in  spite  of 
the  goodness  of  the  men  who  fall  into  them.  And  this  is  quite  j^lain,  that 
errors  which  are  committed  on  princii">le  are  more  dangerous  in  their  influence 
than  those  which  are  the  oflspring  of  human  infirmity  merely. 

And  we  ourselves  have  IhLs  to  com]ilain  of,  for  our  own  jxirt,  in  the  sem- 
brization  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  that,  being  the  largest  and  oldest  Proiestan: 
church  in  this  kingdom,  it  sets  up  a  standard  that  more  or  less  influences  all  other 
ilcnominations.  People  like  to  do  things  like  their  greater  neighl.>«)urs,  and 
J  )i>»senters  are  apt  sometimes  to  emulate  the  bearing  and  manners  of  church- 
men, because  of  the  artificial  status  they  enjoy.  The  clerical  fashion  is  set  by 
the  clerg}'  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  correct  thing  with  many  is  to 
approximate  to  the  clerical  fashion.  How  much  the  spirit  of  Dissenting 
churches  has  been  affected — and  that  not  to  its  advantage — by  the  emulations 
and  imitations  excited  by  the  presence  in  our  midst  of  a  church  so  largely 
secularized  in  its  organization  as  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  land  is,  would 
be  a  question  full  of  interest  and  importance,  if  one  could  pursue  it.  IJut  there 
is  one  form  in  which  its  influence  is  plainly  to  be  seen.  It  is  sometimes  said, 
**No  carriage  drives  to  chapel  after  the  third  generation."  It  is  notorious  that 
young  people  of  well-to-do  Nonconformist  families  ultimately  tend  to  what  L*; 
called  **  Church."    And  they  make  no  secret  of  their  motive.     They  get  into 
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better  society  there.  They  attend  better  parties.  They  make  better  marriages. 
The  motive  is  distinctly  social  and  secular.  Of  course  there  are  those  who 
leave  Dissent  and  go  to  "Church"  from  conscientious  convictions,  but  those 
of  whom  I  am  now  speaking  make  no  pretence  of  this.  Now  there  are  those 
who  say,  '*  Let  such  go  ;  they  are  no  loss  to  us."  I  do  not  say  that.  Every 
man  who  goes  from  us  is  a  loss  to  us.  He  b  one  whom  we  might  help,  if  he 
could  not  help  us.  But  the  thing  that  touches  me  is  the  loss  persons  so 
influenced  sustain.  They  are  letting  secular  considerations  govern  their 
religious  relations.  They  are  taking  steps,  in  matters  of  the  highest  moment, 
from  motives  altc^ether  imworthy  of  the  things  in  the  service  of  which  they 
employ  them.  And  so  they  are  assuredly  sacrificing  the  spirit  of  religion. 
And  it  must  be  self-evident,  to  the  least  reflective  mind,  that  when  one  begins 
to  sacrifice  the  spirit  of  religion  one  is  in  imminent  peril  of  sacrificing  real 
religion  altogether  in  a  short  time. 

And  these  artificial  distinctions  in  the  Church  life  of  this  country  have 
another  most  deleterious  eflect.  The  assumptions  of  a  privileged  position 
pre>'ent  that  entire  cordiality  and  co-operation  between  the  established  and  the 
non-established  clergy  of  the  land  which  should  ever  exist  between  the 
servants  of  a  common  Master.  The  Jews  have  comparatively  few  "dealings 
-with  the  Samaritans,  and  what  they  have  are  generally  conducted  with  one 
eye  on  the  look-out  for  occasions  of  mistrust  on  the  one  side  or  the  other ;  and 
churches  that  profess  to  serve  a  common  Master  rather  exult  in  robbing  one 
another  of  their  adherents,  and  that,  too,  sometimes  in  ways  that  would  not  be 
countenanced  by  cutting  rival  tradesmen.  And,  alas  !  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
one  of  the  motives  at  work  sometimes,  in  the  desire  of  ministers  of  religion  to 
fill  their  churches,  is  not  alone  the  welfare  of  the  men  who  are  brought  to 
church,  but  a  sense  of  rivalry  towards  other  churches,  that  they  may  eclipse 
them,  that  they  may  not  be  eclipsed  by  them.  Meanwhile,  the  plainer,  poorer 
people  look  on,  and  do  not  believe  in  parsons  and  in  religious  people  ;  or  they 
know  their  weakness,  and  play  upon  them  when  they  want  to  gain  an  object ; 
and  they  are  so  far  right,  that  it  is  not  a  Christian  thing  for  there  to  be  any 
rivalries  between  Christian  Churches,  or  any  coldness  between  Christian 
brethren.  And  so — not  without  provocation,  not  entirely  without  warrant — 
the  great  mass  of  the  clear-headed,  direct-minded  working  classes  keep  outside 
the  church.  There  are  other  things  that  keep  them  out  besides,  no  doubt — 
things  that  have  no  excuse  to  be  pleaded  for  them.  But  this  thing  tells 
immensely  too;  and,  till  prescriptive  positions  are  surrendered,  and  we  all 
march  together  under  the  watch-cry,  *'  One  is  our  Master,  and  all  we  are 
brethren,"  there  is  no  hope  that  the  lapsed  and  rapidly-lapsing  multitudes  of 
non-church  goers  in  this  land  will  be  recovered  to  the  worship  of  the 
sanctuary. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson,  J.P.,  moved,  and  Alexander  Bedell,  Esq., 
seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speakers,  which  was  cordially  adopted. 
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CONGREGATIONALISM  :  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

On  Monday,  October  loth,  a  Lecture  was  deliTered  to  a  large  ftudience  in 
Hope  Chapel,  Oldham,  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers,  B.A.,  of  London,  the 
subject  of  the  lecture  being  *'  Congregationalism :  Post  and  Present." 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Yates,  Mayor  of  Oldham,  who  said  they 
were  all  anxious  to  hear  from  the  lecturer  a  digest  of  the  doctrines  preached  by 
the  Congregational ists,  and  of  the  peculiar  polity  which  distinguished  them 
from  other  Christian  organizations.  People  generally  were  strongly  attached 
to  their  own  religious  denominations,  but  he  believed  that  among  all  bodies 
there  existed  a  great  amount  of  ignorance  as  to  the  points  which  distinguished 
one  from  another  ;  and  it  was  important,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  fully 
instructed  as  to  these  matters  from  time  to  time. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers,  B.A.,  who  was  received  with  applause,  said  that  if 
there  was  in  that  assembly  any  man  who  from  his  heart  hated  an  "  ism,**  that 
hatred  was  as  fully  and  completely  shared  by  himself.  But  what  was  an 
'*ism?"  He  did  not  call  a  distinctive  opinion,  or  theory,  or  system  an 
"ism,"  because  he  supposed  that  all  men  who  thought,  and  all  men  especially 
who  thought  on  religious  questions  and  on  church  polity,  had  their  own 
separate  opinions  on  these  questions.  In  his  judgment  an  "  ism  *'  was  created 
when  the  details  of  church  polity,  or  of  church  discipline,  were  put  in  the  place 
of  essential  truth ;  when  men  cared  far  more  for  the  little  flag  of  their  regiment 
than  they  did  for  the  great  standard  of  the  army ;  when  they  believed  that 
within  the  confines  of  their  own  particular  community  was  included  the  entire 
church  of  God ;  and  when  they  were  far  more  anxious  for  the  extension  of 
their  own  sect  than  they  were  for  the  glory  ol  God  and  the  conversion  of  men. 
In  all  these  i)oints  "  isms  "  were  to  be  condemned,  and  if  Congregationalism 
meant  nothing  more  than  this  he  should  heartily  and  most  thoroughly  repudiate 
it.  (Applause.)  lie  would  not  for  a  moment  place  his  Congregationalism, 
before  his  Christianity.  He  was  a  Christian  before  he  was  a  Congregationalist, 
and  he  was  a  Congrcgationalist  because  he  desired  to  be  a  Christian.  If  he  could 
find  any  other  system  that,  in  his  judgment,  and  with  his  special  influence, 
would  belter  promote  the  intei*ests  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  he  would  adopt 
that  way.  But  because  he  felt  that,  personally,  Congregationalism  most  dis- 
tinctly expressed  the  ideas  of  the  Gospel,  because  it  was  in  harmony  with 
primitive  precedent,  because  it  was  adapted  to  the  special  necessities  of  the 
age — not  excluding  any  others,  but  because,  so.far  as  his  judgment  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  best  adapted  to  secure  the  ends  they  had  in  view  as  Christians — 
for  these  reasons  he  was  a  Congregationalist.  lie  had,  therefore,  not  come 
ihere  to  condemn  or  to  criticize  others,  but  to  set  before  them  his  idea  of  the 
work  they  had  to  do  as  part — but  only  part— of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  to  stir 
up  their  hearts  to  a  more  diligent  and  faithful  cultivation  of  their  powers  and 
opportunities  of  Christian  service.     (Cheers.) 
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They  had  no  doubt  read  a  great  deal  about  the  Jubilee  meetings  in  Man- 
chester last  week,  and  perhaps  some  people  might  get  the  idea  that  Congre- 
gationalism was  only  fifty  years  old.  (Laughter.)  That  was,  however,  a 
great  mistake.  It  was  true  that  the  particular  organization  known  as  the 
Congr^ational  Union  was  only  established  fifty  years  ago,  but  Congregational 
churches  existed  long  before  that.  The  most  intelligent  of  their  critics  were 
bound  to  confess  that  the  churches  of  the  Apostles  were  independent,  or 
congregational,  pure  and  simple,  "So  that  they  had  all  the  venerable  claim  of 
antiquity  on  their  behalf.  In  this  country  they  could  trace  their  existence  in 
the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  form,  back  for  500  years.  Blunt,  the  High  Church  his* 
torian,  refuses  to  acknowledge  WyclifTe,  the  Lollards,  Tyndale  (the  translator 
of  the  Bible),  and  others  as  really  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England.  Con- 
gregationalists  were  content  and  proud  to  claim  these  men  as  their  spiritual 
ancestors.  (Cheers.)  Of  course,  they  did  not  dream  of  forming  distinct 
churches,  yet  they  held  the  great  principles  which  formed  the  very  essence 
and  root  of  Congregationalism.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
that  those  who  were  struggling  for  Puritanism  in  the  church  found  it  necessary 
to  come  out  and  form  themselves  into  an  Independent  church.  But  so  sternly 
were  they  repressed  by  the  law  that  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  Charles 
I.  they  had  hardly  a  recognized  existence.  It  was  during  the  great  struggle 
which  ended  in  the  Commonwealth  that  Independents  most  flourished,  and 
though  their  triumph  was  brief  it  was  very  brilliant ;  though  transient,  it  had 
left  its  mark  for  ever  on  the  history  of  the  nation.  The  Independents  had 
often  .been  reviled  for  the  part  they  played  in  the  Civil  War,  but  that  struggle 
and  the  result  to  which  it  led  left  its  impress  deep  upon  the  English  Constitu* 
tion  and  English  society ;  whilst  as  a  result  of  their  being  driven  out  under 
the  Stuarts  they  had  founded  in  America  a  great  nation  which,  in  spite  of  all 
the  rascaldom  poured  into  it  from  the  offscourings  of  European  countries,  was 
still  a  great  nation,  because  the  spirit  which  their  fathers  breathed  into  her 
was  living  and  acting  yet.  (Cheers. )  After  describing  the  efforts  made  to- 
crush  the  Independents  during  the  period  from  the  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts 
to  the  Revolution  of  168S  the  lecturer  alluded  to  the  spiritual  Ictliargy  which 
came  over  them  after  the  passing  of  the  Toleration  Act  until  the  great 
awakening  under  the  preaching  of  Wesley,  whose  system  had  produced  results 
of  which  it  was  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  too  strong  or  too  eulogistic* 
Notwithstanding  this  great  spiritual  quickening,  however,  which  the  Inde- 
pendents felt  in  common  with  other  religious  bodies,  they  were,  fifty  years 
ago,  a  comparatively  feeble  folk,  and  were  still  dwelling  in  the  obscurity  into 
which  the  strong  opposition  of  the  Established  Church  had  forced  them. 
They  had,  however,  changed  all  that  kind  of  thing  now.  They  were  able  to 
go,  when  necessity  required,  into  front  streets,  and  landlords  were  sometimes 
eager  and  anxious  to  secure  a  Dissenting  chapel  on  their  property,  though 
there  were  yet  places  in  England  where  the  old  intolerant  policy  still  existed* 
He  supposed  they  had  grown,  as  others  had  grown,  in  their  culture,  that  they 
had  begun  to  understand  the  beauty  of  architecture,  and  had  cast  off  the  idea 
that  the  Gothic  style  was  either  the  production  of  the  devil  or  the  inalienaUb 
inheritance  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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a  tfr^ole  or  *:.i:.'.-i\\j  Simt  there  vas  a  sort  of  spirit  of  independence  and 
i^\{-tt\AWji  in  the  L&gllvh  mind  which  led  those  who  were  discontented  or 
di*t'jr}/c'l  always  to  be  talking  Con^esationalism,  and  talking  it  although 
thtry  '3 id  not  kr^ow  what  it  was  they  were  talking.  (Laughter.)  Some  persons 
were  ready  to  tell  them  that  they  were  rapidly  drifting  towards  Ritualism  in 
the  ^Congregational  churches.  It  all  arose  out  of  a  mistake  as  to  what 
Kituali>m  was.  KituaJism  had  two  sides,  and  the  dai^erous  side  was  not  the 
merely  esthetic  side,  but  that  which  was  meant  to  show  forth  the  priest  and 
the  sacrament,  to  teach  the  people  that  there  was  a  mystic  sanctity  about  the 
altar  and  wonder-working  power  in  the  priest  who  officiated  there — that  he 
wa^  able  suddenly  to  change  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  I^jrd ;  in  other  words,  that  on  every  altar  where  a  priest  officiated  there 
wa<i  a  miracle  performed  every  time  service  i^-as  celebrated.  That  was 
Ritualism,  and  there  was  not  a  taint  of  that  in  any  Independent  church. 
(ApplauM;.)  They  hated  priesthood  as  much  as  their  fathers  did ;  they  believed 
ill  the  simplicity  of  Christian  worship  as  certainly  as  their  fathers  did  ;  they 
desired  at  far  as  they  possibly  could  to  add  beauty  to  God's  house,  but  their 
first  concern  was  to  preserve  its  simplicity  and  spirituality.  He  was  not  quite 
certain  whether  there  was  not  sometimes  a  disposition  to  weaken  the  strength 
of  the  ministerial  office  in  their  church.  So  long  as  the  minister  did  his  work 
he  wan  entitled  to  the  influence  which  his  character  and  his  work  were  fitted 
to  command,  and  they  should  not  improve  their  position  as  Congregationalists 
if  they  lost  sight  of  that — if  they  forgot  that,  whilst  there  was  perfect  freedom, 
whilst  every  man  was  entitled  to  his  own  opinion,  and  whilst  the  church  was 
the  governing  i)ower  of  the  whole,  nevertheless,  the  pastor  of  that  church 
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could  only  discharge  his  responsibility  aright  as  he  had  the  confidence,  the 
affection,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  hearty  co-operation  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  associated.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  they  meant  to  do  their  proper  share  in 
the  advancement  of  the  nation  there  must  be  a  maintenance  of  wise  church 
order  as  well  as  the  permission  of  the  fullest  church  freedom.  In  relation  to 
that  strict  form  of  Calvinistic  teaching  which  was  prevalent  fifty  years  ago, 
there  had  been  a  decided  change  in  their  opinions  and  teachings,  but  he 
regarded  the  change  as  very  much  more  one  of  spirit  than  in  the  holding  of 
any  particular  doctrine  whatever,  and  it  was  a  change  which  had  come  to 
other  people  also.  They  had  learnt  (what  was  of  essential  importance)  to 
distinguish  between  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity  and  other  things  which 
might  be  truths,  but  which  did  not  enter  into  the  essence  of  the  Gospel. 
Any  man  who  said  that  the  Congregational  churches  and  ministers  were 
unfaithful  to  the  Gospel  which  Paul  preached,  and  for  which  the  martyrs  bled, 
was  simply  uttering  a  gratuitous  and  unfounded  slander.     (Applause.) 

Alluding  to  the  work  which  they  meant  to  do,  Mr.  Rogers  said  they  were 
going,  he  trusted,  to  improve  themselves  not  only  in  methods,  but  also  in 
spirit     He  was  most  anxious  that  into  their  churches  should  come  more  of 
the  true  national  conception  of  what  a  church  was.    The  Church  of  Christ  did 
not  live  for  the  simple  purpose  of  gathering  its  own  members  together.     They 
meant,  he  trusted,  to  grow  and  to  live,  and  be  sources  of  life  in  the  districts 
in  which  they  were  placed.     With  regard  to  the  power  which  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  exerted  in  connection  with  the  Liberal  policy,  the  rev.  gentleman  said 
that  never  had  that  influence  been  more  marked  than  during  the  last  eighteen 
months.    No  doubt  much  of  the  work  which  led  to  the  great  resurrection 
at  the  last  general  election  was  done  by  political  agitation,  but  the  strength  of 
that  agitation  for  a  policy  of  justice  and  peace,  and  the  power  which  quickened 
the  slumbering  conscience  of  England,  was  the  influence  exercised  by  religious 
teaching,  and  in  that  work  the  Nonconformists  and  Congregationalists  were 
conspicuous.    (Applause. )   It  was  a  resurrection  which  placed  at  the  head  of  our 
own  af!airs  the  greatest  statesman  that  England  had  ever  known  —  (loud  and 
prolonged  applause)  -a  statesman  who  had  never  been  unfaithful  to  the  light 
that  was  in  him,  a  man  who  astonished  us  by  the  unparallelled  wealth  of  his 
intellect,  and  by  the  wonderful  force  of  his  oratory,  but  still  more  by  the 
singleness  of  aim  by  which,  through  evil  report  and  through  good  report,  he 
made  it  his  business  to  teach  this  nation  to  serve  his  God  and  do  the  right. 
(Loud  applause.)    There  were  other  conflicts  before  the  Congregationalists, 
both  political  and  ecclesiastical.     It  was  sometimes  said  they  were  specially 
interested  in  organizing  attacks  upon  the  Church  of  England.     But  their  own 
special  grievances  had,  for  the  most  part,  been  swept  away.     They  were  now 
seeking  to  assert  a  great  principle  of  justice  by  which  the  whole  nation  was 
affected.     Let  it  be  understood  they  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Episcopalian 
Church  any  more  than  any  other  church.    But  they  had  a  quarrel  with  the  idea 
that  any  one  church  should  have  ascendency  and  supremacy  over  the  rest 
Such  a  system  was,  as  they  thought,  contrary  to  the  first  laws  of  justice,  and 
hindered  the  real  progress  of  the  Church  of  Christ.     They,  therefore,  were 
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{e)  The  decreaae  in  Oomvall  ia  82,860.  (d)  The  derreaae  in  Poraetahiie  ia  4,705. 
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b\  Part  of  Stalybridfle  ia  in  Cheahixe. 
(a)  The  decrease  in  BoUandshire  is  689. 


(<2)  Part  of  Yarmouth  ia  in  Suffolk. 
(/)  The  decrease  in  Shropahire  is  118. 
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i. — ^Fram  6,000  to  10,000. 
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4.-From  10,000  to  20,000. 
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(0)  The  decrease  in  Ourdiganshtre  is  8,216.        (^  The  decrease  in  Montgomeryshire  is  1,826. 

(/)  The  decrease  in  Badnorshive  is  1,801. 


jBl  BYMNS  AND    TUNES. 

APPENDIX'    C. 
THE    HYMN    AND   TUNE    BOOK, 

CoDi^led  (pecUIjr  for  bm  M  the  JnUlee  Hecting^  ramtuncd  the  Hymu 
uid  Chant*  of  which  the  fint  linei  ue  given  in  the  foUowioE  Ktt  Hw 
Tuna  woe  taken  bj  permuiion  from  Dr.  Allon'i  Coi^r^alkml  FMlmio, 
Childrm'i  Wonhip,  and  Guuttt. 

"HviVB^™  "*"  "««•  ■'^™- 

5a  ...  Abide  with  me,  &«t  bill  the  eventide  EvimiU*. 

ti  ...  AH  hail  the  power  of  Jens' name St.  it»gmtt. 

36  ...  AU  people  that  oo  earth  do  dwell ]..  Old Humindtk. 

51  ...  All  pnuae  lo  Thee,  m; God,  tbit  nigbt Ctmatt, 

95  ...  Alwaji  with  OS,  alwajrt  with  ni EUtrktr. 

a  ...  Aaaentbled  at  Thygieatcommaod Wkitkalrr: 

37  ...  Befoiejehorah'tawfii]  throne  Old Htmdrt^k. 

39  ...  Come,  Holy  Ghost,  in  love Htrma*. 

36  ...  Come,  Holjr  Ghost,  OUT  hearts  inspire Tallii. 

5  ...  Coroe,  HoljF  Spirit,  come. Frmicntia, 

34  ...  Come,  kingdom  of  oat  God St.  MUkatl. 

30  ...  Crown  Him  with  many  crowns Hdmfttm, 

43  ...  Dismiss  me  not  Tliy  service.  Lord Jtrutaltm. 

43  ...  Forward  be  our  watchword   C^pfl. 

I  ...  From  distant  comers  of  our  land iitkvmit. 

31  ...  GI017  be  10  Him  who  loved  ns Rigm^i  Sfuart. 

55  ...  God  bless  OUT  native  land  AlHoit, 

to  ...  God  of  mercy,  God  of  grace TUtriat. 

39  ...  Grant  ul  Thy  light,  that  we  may  know Aigthu. 

6  ...  Great  the  joj  when  Christians  meet Biitraeh, 

34  ...  Hail  to  the  Lord's  Anointed Ltaatia, 

3  ...  Hark  the  song  of  Jubilee. .SJltfrvx, 

37  ...  Holy  Ghost,  dispel  out  sadness Mindrit, 

15  ...  How  sweet  the  name  of  JesDS  soonds ....  - SI.  PiUr, 

30  ...  I  love  Tliy  kingdom.  Lord Hawthamdiii. 

iS  ...  In  the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory - FratU^rt, 

50  ...  It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear. NttL 

■3  ...  Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  san Stidim. 

35  ...  Jesua,  still  lead  on Spirt. 

17  ...  Lord,  as  to  Thy  dear  cross  we  flee Durham. 

4;  ...  Lord,  give  me  light  to  do  Thy  work Old  WiiKMtstrr. 

47  ...  Lord  of  our  life,  and  God  of  our  salvation FUmmmtg. 

tp  ...  Lord  of  the  harvest,  hear  Bayltttm, 

56  ...  Lord,  speak  lo  me,  that  I  may  q>eak   BtlUy. 

33  ...  Lord,  while  for  all  mankind  we  pray „  ChtrwtB. 
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^HymVeS)"  "»st  lines.  Tun«u 

14  ...  O  blessed  Saviour,  is  Thy  love  SL  Peter, 

16  ...  O  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing  Byzantium, 

8  ...  OGod  of  Bethel,  by  whose  hand Martyrdom. 

46  ...  O  God  of  love,  O  God  of  peace  Rockingham. 

7  ...  O  God,  our  help  in  ages  past St,  AntCs, 

9  ...  O  God,  we  praise  Thee,  and  confess Meaux  Abbey. 

19  ...  O  Jesus,  King  most  wonderful Emmanuel. 

49  ...  O  Lord  of  heaven,  and  earth,  and  sea Hanford. 

44  ...  On  the  Rock  of  Ages  founded  Mannhtim. 

28  ...  Our  blest  Redeemer,  ere  He  breathed Magdala. 

II  ...  Shine,  mighty  God,  on  Britain  shine St.  Magnus, 

33  ...  Soldiers  of  Christ,  arise  Gildas. 

32  •••  Stand  up,  stand  up  for  Jesus  New  York. 

54  ...  Sweet  Saviour,  bless  us  ere  we  go SUoam. 

53  ...  The  day  is  past  and  over AnatoUus. 

41  ...  Thou,  whose  almighty  word Trinity. 

38  ...  To  realms  bejrond  the  bounding  sea Angelus. 

4  ...  To  Thee,  in  ages  past Franconia. 

31  ...  We  give  Thee  but  Thine  own Hawthomden, 

48  ...  We  plough  the  fertile  meadows Shalfird. 

22    ..  What  grace,  O  Lord,  and  beauty  shone   Cherweli. 


CHANTS. 

60  ...  Arise,  shine,  for  Thy  light  is  come  (Isa.  Ix.)  ...  W.  Howes. 
59  ...  God  be  merdiiil  unto  us,  and  bless  us  (Ps.  Ixvii.)  Gregorian, 

57  ...  God  is  our  refuge  i^d  strength  (Ps.  xlvi)    Dr.  Woodward. 

58  ...  Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord  (Ps.  c)  P.  Humphreys. 

61  ...  We  praise  Thee,  O  God  (Te  Deum) Gregorian. 
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Appendix    D. 


LIST    OF   MINISTERS    AND    DELEGATES. 

This  List  comprises  the  names  of  the  Ministers,  Delegates,  and  others 
who  intimated  their  intention  to  attend  the  Meetings,  and  for  whom 
accommodation  was  provided  by  the  Local  Committee,  and  has  been 
compiled  chiefly  from  the  OfficiaJ  schedules  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Union.  The  name  of  the  Ghnrch  represented,  in  addition  to  ttie 
town,  is  given  in  all  cases  where  the  information  has  been  snpplied. 
The  single  letters  in  italics  respectively  indicate  *' representativOy" 
'*  associate,**  and  '*  honorary  member.*'  The  University  degrees  of 
Ministers  have  been  copied  from  the  Congregational  Year-book.  The 
utmost  care  has  been  exercised  in  arranging  the  List  so  as  to  make  it 
as  complete  and  accurate  as  possible ;  but  should  any  errors  or  omissions 
have  occurred  the  compilers  regret  the  inadvertence. 


Abbey  Thomas,  Salem.  York    r 

Adams    Rev.    Edward  L.,   Eastborough, 
Scarborough    r 

Adams  Thomas,  Vicar  Lane,  Coventry    r 

Adams  William,  HuU    a 

Adams  W.  J.,  Tipping-st.,  Manchester    r 

Adamson  James  ^.,  Smallbridge,  Roch- 
dale   r 

Adeney  Rev.  W.  F.,  M.A.,  Acton,  Lon- 
don, N.W.     r 

Adin  Rev.  Thomas  B.,  Suttun-in-Ashfield, 
Notts,    a 

Ains  worth  W.  H.,  Blackburn    a 

Aitken  Rev.  J.  Brunton,  Milton,  Roch- 
dale   r 

Alder  Thos.  P.,  Stockwell,  London,  S. W.  r 

Alexander  C.  W.,  Cowper,  East  Dereham, 
Norfolk    r 

Alexander  Rev.  J.  F.,  Rusholme,  Manches- 
ter  r 

Alexander  Rev.  W.  S.,  D.D.,  President 
Straight  University,  New  Orleans, 
representing  South  Western  Associa- 
tion, U.S.A.    r 

AUatt  Rev.  James,  Newton-le-Willows, 
Lanes,    r 

Allen  Rev.  George  J.,  B.A.,  Park  Green, 
Maccleiifield    r  / 

Alliott     Rev.      Richard,     B.A,     Bishop 

Stortford    a 
AUon  Rev.  Henry,  D.D.,  Islington,  Lon- 
don, N.,  Chairman 
Allsebrook  W.  P.  J.,  Addison-street,  Not- 
tingham   r 
Almond  Thomas,  Bond-st.,  Leicester    r 
Ambler  Abram,  Wilsden,  Yorks.    r 


Ames  John  S.,  Lancaster  Road,  London, 

W.    r 
Anderson   Rev.  Alexander,  B.A.,  Stand, 

Manchester    r 
Anderson  George,  Leicester    r 
Anderton  Thomas,  Sheffield    r 
Anderton  Wm.,  J. P.,  Providence  Place, 

Cleckbeatou,  Yorks.    r 
Anderton  Rev.  Wm.  E.,  M.A.,  St.  Maiy's, 

Morley,  Yorks. 
Andr^  Rev.  W.  J.,  Rochester    r 
Andrewes  C.  J.,  J.  P.,  Trinity,  Reading   r 
Andrews  Rev.  Henry,  Quay,  Woodbridge, 

SufiFolk    r 
Andrews  Wm.  J.,  C.A.E.,  Quay,  Wood- 
bridge,  Suffolk    r 
Angier    Rev.    Marshall    B.,   Foxborongfa, 

Boston,  National  Council,  U.S.  A 
Ann  Rev.  Robert,  Handsworth,  Sta£    r 
Anthony  A.  K.,  Lowther-street.  Carlisle  r 
Anthony  Rev.  F.  E.,  M.A.,  Western  Col- 
lege, Plymouth    r 
Antliff   Rev.   Samuel  R.,  Cannon-street, 

Preston    r 
Apperley  Rev.  E.,  Belthome,  Lanes,     a 
Appleton  W.  E.,  Greenheys,  Mancheetsr  r 
Archibald  Rev.  H.,  Longrid^e,  Lanes,     r 
Archibald  James,  Wyclitfe,  Hull    r 
Arkell  Rev.  H.  E.,  Lutoo,  Beds,     r 
Arkwright  Thomas,  Blackburn    a 
Armitage    Rev.    E.,    M.A.,    Waterhead, 

Oltiham    r 
Armitage   Rev.   Joshua,   Upper   Chapel, 

Heckmondwike,  Yorks.    r 
Armitage  Ziba,  Wycliffe,  Warrington    r 
Armstrong  Robert  L.,  Saltaire,  xorics.     r 
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Rev.  Herbert,  Albion,  Hull    v 
Tilth  J.  J.,  Newark,  Notts,    r 
Rev.  Win.  Mc.Intoah,  M.  A.,  Bam- 
If  Rochdale    r 
i  Rev.  Chas.,  B.  A.,  Bethel,  Bnry    r 

Charles,    Evangelist    of    Misiion 
irch,  Bilston,  StaiF. 

Rev.    R.    Stone,     B.A.,      Stoke 
ivington,  Lomlon,  N.     h  m 
th     John,     Uaiou-street,     Hyde, 
!shire    r 

i  John,  Sheffield    a 
r    Rev.   Martin   G.,    Furthergatc, 
ckbum    r 

Rev,  E.,  Morpeth,  Northumber- 
i    y 

lev.  John,  Whixall,  Salop    a 
»n  Rev.  Geo.,  Bethesda,  Selby    r 
m  Rev.  John,  Latimer,  Bow,  Lon- 
,  N.E.    r 

•n  Rev.  J.,  Pudsey.  Yorks.     v 
•n  Rev.  Percy  S.,  Driffield,  Yorks.  r 
Rev.  W.  D.,  Lavenhano,  Suffolk    a 
Rev.  Wm.,  Newmarket,  Cambs.    r 
ev.  Ebenezer,  Clavering,  Herts,     r 

Rev.  F.  W.,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Paul's 
etinff,  Taunton    r 

Rev.  T.  W.  B.,  D.D.,  Kingsland, 
idon,  N.E.    r 

Rev.  Amos,  Accrington,  Lanes,  a 
Rev.  George,  Upper  Norwood, 
idon,  S.E.    a 

lev,  J.  R.,  Park,  Halifax    r 
Bv.  W.  J.,  Oxford-st.,  Bilston    r 
Sir  Edward,  East  Parade,  Leeds    r 
jco,  H.,  Leicester    a 

Rev.     James,     Ebenfzer,    West 
mwich    r 

lev.  Bagnall,Cotherstone,  Yorks.  a 
Rev.  iidwin,  Suttou-in-Ashfield, 
ts.     r 

lev.  George,  Rillington,  Yorks.  a 
lev.  John,  Lonsf  Ashton,  Bristol  a 
Rev.  Sidney  J.,  EdgehiU,  Liver- 
1    a 

ie  Rev.  Robert,  South  Cliff,  Scar- 
ough    r 

V  Itev.  James  A.,  Newport  Pagnel, 
!ks.     r 

Rev.  Henry,  Park,  Ramsbottom, 
ics.     r  • 

er  Rev.  H.  J.,  Melbourne,  Derby- 
e    r 

w  Thomas,  Queen-street,  Wolver- 
apton    r 

Rev.  F.,  Ash,  Kent    r 
[  Rev.  A.  F. ,  Bridge-st.,  Walsall    r 
Rev.  Edward,  West  Cliff,  Whitby  r 

Rev.    Professor,    ^LA.,    LL.B., 
iherham  College    r 
i  Rev.  Robert,  High  Easter,  Essex  a 
a    John,     Common    Close,    War- 
ister    r 


Barnes  Rev.  F. ,  iS.  A.,  Northgate,  Chester  v 
Barnes  Rev.  Jf)hn,  Sutton,  Surrey    r 
Barnes  Rev.  Philip,  Royton,  Oldham    r 
Barnes    Thomas.     The     Quinta,     Chirk, 

Ruabon,  N.  Wales    a 
Barnes  Rev.  William,  Braughing  and  Puc- 

keridge,  Herts,    r 
Bamfather  Rev.  Joseph,  Parkhead,  Pen- 
rith   a 
Baron  Richard,  Royton,  Lanes,    r 
Baron  Rev.  U'homas,  Chipping,  Preston    a 
Barratt  H.,  Bowdon,  Chesnire    r 
Barrett  Rev.  E.  R.,  B.  A.,  London  Road, 

Leicester    r 
Barrett  Rev.  G.  S.,  B.A.,  Prince's-street, 

Norwich    r 
Barron  Rev,  Henry,  Basingstoke,  Hants.    »• 
Bartlett  Rev.  John,  Castle  Gate,  Notting- 
ham   r 
Batchelor  Rev.  Henry,  St.  James^  New- 

castle-on-Tyne    r 
Batty  Re  v.Thoma.«,  Stockwell,  Colchester  r 
Bawdier   Richard,    James-street,    Black- 
burn   r 
Beamish  Rev.  Hy.,  Wolvey,  Hinchley      a 
Beard   Henry,    Cape   Town,   representing 

Congregational  Union,  South  Africa. 
Bedell  Rev.  James,  Lymm,  Cheshire    r 
Bell    Rev.     Henry,     Union,    Houghton, 

Hunts,     r 
Bfll  Rev.  J.  Barton,  Ulverstone,  Lanes,  r 
Bell  Thomas,  Newland,  Lincoln    r 
Bell  William,  Friar  Lane,  Nottingham     r 
Bellamy  Utv.  F.  R.,  Matlock  Bath,  Derby- 
shire 
Belsher  Rev.  James,  Watford,  Herts,    r 
Bendall  Rev.  B.  O.,  Stamford,  Lincoln- 
shire   r 
Benedict    C,    Visitor   from    Waterbury, 

Connecticut,  U.S.A. 
Bennett  Rev.  A.  F.,  Broadstairs,  Kent     a 
Bennett  Rev.  H.  E.,  Stoke-on-Trent    r 
Bennett    Rev.  James  T.,   Zion,  Bethnal 

Green,  London,  E.    a 
Bennett    Rev.  William,   Haydon  Biidge, 

Northumberland    r 
Bennett  W.,  Hanley    r 
Bentley  Joseph,  Stand,  Manchester  r 
Berry  Rev.  Charles  A. ,  St.  George's  Road, 

Bolton    r 
Berry  Rev.  George,  Over  Darwen,  Lanca- 

sbire    h  m 
Berry  Rev.  P.  Rathbone,  New  Windsor, 

Salford,  Manchester    r 
Berry  Rev.  Robert,  Upper-st.,  Islington, 

London,  N.    r 
Best  Rev.  Robert,  Mawdesley-st., Bolton  r 
Best  T.  G.,  Wavertree,  Liverpool    a 
Betteridge  J.  P^  Vicar  Lane,  Coventry    r 
Bettis  Rev.  G.  R.,  Doncaster    r 
Bird   Rev.  G.   D.,   Chalford,  Gloucester- 
shire   r 
Bird  William,  Layer  Breton,  Essex    r 
Blackburn  I.,  Wycliffe,  Hull    r 
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Blacld«Iiev.  .1.  M..  LL.B.,  Cheltsnhxcn    - 

Blftclcdbaw    Rev,    T.    H.,    Soreaby-atreet, 

Cheatrrfield    i 


BUkcmon   WilliiuD,    M^m^iinl    Chorcb, 

Hollinwood,  Lanca.     r 
DUnciford    He  v.    Thomie,    Heme    Bay, 

Kent    r 
BUnkHni  Thamaa  E.,   Bock  Fnrr,  Che- 
Bliss  "Rev.  Joaepb,  Blaclcpool    n 
Blore  liev.  J.  W.,  Buxtoti,  DurbyBhirc    r 
BolMn  RcT.   Francis,  B.A.,,  High-street, 

LuiCBster    r 
Bolton  Itev.  Wm.,  M.A.,  Mouat  Pleaannt, 

HtelinBi    r 
Bolton  W.  T.,  London,  Member  of  Com- 

Bond  Rev.  Bed].,  Skelmendklp,  Lmca.    <i 
Boormin  TbamoA.  Kast  UiU,  Wuidavortb, 

London,  S.W.     r 
Booth  Hnali,  Ashley  Lnne,  Manobpster    i- 
BoolhRev.  jOT„T,i-.t^--.!.-pf.'.-.-,  V.-.-l:».  n 
BootbrnyJ  Snmut'l,  i  I'.W.-'  i'.r.;,  S'litli- 


BrookJ.  C,  Junior,  Osselt  Green,  Yoiia,  r 
Brooks  Eev.  Geoi^o,  Robert-street,  Om- 

vtnor  SqQ»re,  London,  W.     r 
Brougb  Jobn,  J.P.,  Iieek,  St&Sonlsbin  f 
Bron!{h  Rer.  ti.  M&rlia,  Sbenezgr,  Hif, 

Grongbtoa  Henry,  Brierfi«I<l.  IdDl^^    r 
"  -wn  Bev.  Cbarles,  ^ickhambmok,  X(«- 

market,  Suffolk    a 
Bro?niRev.  F,B.,  Edgbiutoa,  Birminsbam 
Brawn  Georgr,  Belper,  DerbTshire    r 
Brown  Kev.  George  H.,  Soltle.  Yotki.   r 
Brown  Jabei,  Belper,  DerbyaMre    r 
"  Qwn  Rev.  John,  B.  A.,  Banyui  Ueetisfr 

Bedford    r 
Brown  Rev.  Eobert  F.,  Liverpool    a 
Brown  Willinm,  Bnintree,  Eisei    r 
Brown  Rev.  J.  B*1ilwin,  B.A.,   Briitmi, 

Lf-ndoo,  S.     By  invitation  of  Com- 


B  Rev.  JameB, 


..A.,  Airedale  Col- 


J^lin,    B.A.,    Wr* 


j:iQ((uaiiey  \jeurge,  jjeruj     u 

Bottomley  Rev.  tienry  E.,  Vicar  Lane, 

Coventry    r 
Bottomley  Wm,,  A>hton-nnder-Lyne    a 
Boaghton  Rev.  C.  E.,  Colyton,  Devon,   r 
BowdlerW.  H.,  J.P.,  Kiikbsm,  Lanes,    n 
Bowa  Gordon,  St.  Paul's,  Wigan     r 
Bowen  Rev.  Jas.,  Nantmawr,  Ojwestty    a 
BowickJ.,  Howard,  Bedford    r 
BowraanJos. 8. ,NtwShildnn,  Durham    r 
BoydRev.H.  J.,Paddock,HuddenfiBld  r 
Boydell  Jamet,  Albert  Road,  Pamwortb, 

Boyle  Rev.  Joseph,  Barbican,  New  North 

Road,  London,  N.    r 
Bracey  Rev.    R.   F.,  Wickliam  Market, 

Suffolk    r 
Bradley  Joseph,  IlLley,  Yorka.    <- 
Bradley  Tbomaa  A.,  Ebeneier,  Dewshnry  r 
Bradahaw  lBa.ic,  Cannon-street,  Pi-eston   )■ 
Br^g  John,  Blackburn    r 
Braith  waits    Rev.     Matthew,     Darwen, 

Brtarley  liev,  W.  H.,  Halifax    a 
Bwwin  William,  Regent-st.,  Bamsley    r 
Briggs  Eev.  G.  8.,  Otiey,  Yorka.     r 
BriggB  Isaac,  J.P.,  Zion,  Wakefield    r 
Briggs  John,  Wakefield    r 
Brigg"  Joseph,  Upper  Idle,  Yorks.    r 
BriggB  Thomaa  K.,  Oiford-et,,  Leiceetcr   r 
Briggs  Walter,  Chapel- street,  Blsckbnm  r 
Erigea  Wm.,  West  End,  Sowerby  Bridge, 

Bright  Eev.  Jnhn  S.,  Dorking,  Surrey    r 


field,  HnddersBe^  : 
Brnckahaw  W.,  Mawdaley-rt.,  Bolton  r 
Biyant  Jesse,  Richmond,  Manchester  r 
Buck  Robert  B„  Charlotte-aL,  Carliilo  r 
Buckley    Rev,   Alfred,    Market   Diaytoi, 

Salop    a 
Buckley  John,  Heywood,  Tjtncs.     r 
Bollock    Rev,    Jamea.     M,^,     Wilidtn, 

Yorka.     r 
Bullock  Thos.,  Newcastle,  Btaffordshin   a 
Burgess  Rov.  W.,01d-atreet,  Ludlow    r 
Bur^  Charles  li.,  Spenceir-atreet,  Lg*m- 

Burley  Tbomax.  Waterloo,  Liverpool   r 
Bunnan  Rev.  W.  J.,  West  Cowea,  Isle  f)t 

Wight    r 
Bamley  George,  Upper  Heckmondwike  r 
Burslem  H.  B.,  Brewood,  StaSordshiie    r 
"  irtiuBhawJohti,WyclLffe,He»touNorW, 

Burton  Rev.    John,    Toronto,  C.W.,  E»- 

preaentative  Cauada  Cong.  Union 
ButlerRGv.CharleaW.,Eaatwood.Notta  r 
Butler  Edwin,  Barrowtord,  Lanoa.    r 
Bntterfiald  Rev.  Horatio  D.,  D.D.,  PT«* 
of  Olivet  College,  repreMotinq:  Qsnenl 
Aaaodation  of  Michlean,  U.S.A. 
Dyles  Rev.  A.  H.,  B.A.,  Headinslay  Hill, 

Byles  Ilev,  John,  Eating,  Londom,  W.    r 
Bynner  Rev,  J>.  U.,  St.  George'Htieet, 

Choriey,  Lanes,    r 
Bynner  Eev.  J.  J.,  Mold  Green,  Hudden- 

fielJ    r 
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lev.  Thomas,  Sfcubbins,  Ramsbottom, 

Eincs.    r 

ott  Fred k..  Well-street,  Coventry    r 

?ay  Rev.  W.  F.,  Soho  Hill,  Birming- 

im    r 

•t  Rev.  John,  ShefiBeld    a 

t  Uev.  Jonathan,  Beccles,  Suffolk    r 

't  Rev.  J.  M.,  GraHsington,  Skipton, 

orks. 

•t  John  W.,  Providence,  Ovenden, 

orks.     r 

Rev.  J,  T.,  Victoria  street,  Black- 
K)l    r 

Jell    David,    Chapel-street,    Black- 
im    r 

9ell  George,  Salem,  Leeds    i* 
jeU  Rev.  Hugh,  M.A.,   St.  Paul's, 
'igan    r 

Jell  Rev.  J.  R,  M.  A.,  D.D.,  H  >rton 
me,  Bradford,  Yorks.    r 
ell  Joseph  D. ,  Dukinfield    r 
r  Walter,  Blackheath,  London,  S.E. 
ember  of  Committee    r 
y  Joseph,  Leicester     a 
lenry,  London  Road,  Derby    r 
t  Rev.  T.  A.,  Prince*8-8t.,  Norwich   r 
Rev.  Alfred  M.,  B.  A.,  IJpminster  r 
Francis,  Victoria-street,  Derby    r 
Rev.  Fredk.,  Northwich,  Cheshire  r 
F.  A.,  Maldon,  Essex    r 
John,  Beckenham,  London,  S.E.     r 
right  John,  Wem,  Salop    r 
ohn,  Regent-street,  Barnsley    v 
te  V.  Alfre  J,  B.  A. ,  Hackney  College  r 
am  Rev.  James,   Trinity,   Poplar, 
>ndon,  E.    r 

ers  Rev.  Thog.  S.,  SbaflForJ 
)er8  Rev.  Charles,  Stockwell,  Lon- 
n,  S.    r 

)ne88  Rev.  Wm.,  Fareham,  Hants,   r 
ler  B.,  Sherborne,  Dorset    r 
ler  Rev.  C,  Pentonville  Road,  Lon- 
n,  N.     r 

n  J.  L.,  Zion,  Wakefield    r 
lan  Rev.  Charles,  M.A.,  Principal  ol 
estem  College    r 

lan  Rev.  William,  Madeley,  Salop   a 
ell  John,  Littleraoor,  Glossop    r 
Rev.  John,  West  End,  Soiithport  r 
man  Rev.  George  E.,   Hatherlow, 
leshire    r 

n  Rev.  W.  H.,  Worsley  Road,  Man- 
ester    r 

tndale  R.,  Great  Harwood,  Lanes,  r 
Im  Rev.  Samuel,  Ongar,  Essex    r 
y  John,  Lymm,  Cheshire    r 
Rev.  AbsaJom,  Stockport    h.  m 
[saac,  sen..  Market  Harborough    )' 
Elev.  J.  W.,  Westgate,  Burnley    r 
Benjamin,  London,  E.C.    Member 
Committee    r 

James,  Oxford-street,  Leicester  r 
Joseph,  Highgate,  London,  N.  r 
Percy,  Caterham,  Surrey    r 


Clarke  Rev.  Stephen,  Castle-street,  Aber- 
gavenny, Mon.    r 
Clarke  Rev.  Thos., Little  Horton,  Yorks.  r 
Claikson  Rev.  J.  R.,  B.A.,  Matlock  Bank, 

Derbyshire    r 
Clarkson  Rev.  Samuel,  Ilkley,  Yorks.     a 
Clarkson  Rev.  W.  F.,  B.A.,  Edgbaston, 

Birmingham    r 
Clayton  Rev.  John  E. ,  Bolton    a 
Clayton  R.  H. ,  Park  Road,  Blackburn     r 
Clegg  Rev.  David,  Clitheroe,  Lanes,    a 
Coats  William.    Member  of  Committee    r 
Cockrain  Rev.  Jos.,  Garstang,  Lanes,    a 
Cocks  Rev.  Horrocks,  Egham  Hill,  Surrey  r 
Colborne    Rev.    George,    M.A.,    Ph.D., 

Gosport,  Hants,    r 
Colborne  Rev.  Philip,  Chapel-in-the-Field, 

Norwich    r 
Colclough  Rev.  Joseph,  Providence,  Mid- 

dleton.  Lanes,    r 
Colclough  Rev.  Thomas,  Memorial,  HoUin- 

wood.  Lanes,    r 
Cole  Benjamin,  St.  George's  Road,  Bolton  r 
Cole  Rev.  W.  H.,  Northgate-street,  Bury 

St.  Edmund's    r 
Collier  A.  W. ,  Newport  Pagnel,  Bucks,     r 
Collier  Rev.  James,  Manchester    a 
Collier  Robert  W.,  Spencer-street,  Leam- 
ington   r 
Collings  J.  J.,  Kingston-on-Thames    r 
Collins  T.   H.,   Memorial  Hall,  London, 

E.C. 
Colly er  Rev.  Josiah,  Falkenham,  Suffolk  a 
Colman  J.  J.,  M.P.,  Norwich.    By  invita- 
tion of  Committee 
Colville  Rev.  Wm.,  Keswick,  Cumberland 
Compton  James,  Markham  Square,  Chel- 
sea, W.    r 
Conder    Rev.    Eustace    R.,  M.A.,  East 

Parade,  Leeds    r 
Conder  Thomas,  Tacket-street,  Ipswich    r 
Conn  William,  Attercliffe,  Sheffield    r 
Constance  Rev.  Jnhn,  Oak-st.,  Accrington  r 
Conway  Rev.  Samuel,  B.A.,  Marsh-street, 

Walthamstow,  N.E.     r 
Cook  James  W.,  Brentwood,  Essex    r 
Cook  Thomas,  Crescent,  Liverpool    r 
Cooke  Rev.  Alfred,  Cannock,  Staffs,    a 
Cooke  W.  Marcus,  Wellington,  Salop    a 
Cooksley  Rev.  W.  J.,  Killamarsh,  Chester- 
field   t 
Coombs  Rev.  S.  M.,  Carr's  Lane,  Birming- 
ham   r 
Cooper  George,  Aylesbury,  Bucks,    r 
Cooper  George  E.,  Mawdsley-st.,  Bolton  r 
Cooper  Rev.  Thomas,  Tiverton,  Devon    r 
Cope  Rev.  Henry,  Gorleston,  Norfolk    a 
Copping  Edward,  Emmanuel,  Cambridge  r 
Corbishley  James,  Wycliffe,  Stockport      r 
Corbold  Rev.  Edwin,  Kneesworth-street, 

Ro3rston,  Cambs.    r 
Cort  Rev.  John,  Oakham,  Rutland    r 
Cory  E.,  Tower-street,  West  Hartlepool   r 
Coster  Rev.  Geo.  T. ,  West  Cliff,  Whitby  r 
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Conrtnatl  Itev.  Wm.,  Sadbnrr.  Suffolk    a 
Covin  Jamo,  Pftrk,  Mapchesler    r 
Craig   K«T.    Kolwrl,    M.A.,    Hkfaaioiid, 

KInDChpricr    T 
CniK  Itc.  W.  J.,  F.R.G.3.,  Stndown,  Is7e 

of  Wight    r 
Cno  Btv,  Alex.,  U.A.,  Drojbdro,  neu 

MknchMt«T    r 
CrippcD  Itev.  T.  G,,  CIdlmry,  StaBi.    r 
Ctuf'a  lt«v.  John,   MuorbottoDi,  Uooli^y, 

York..    T 
CrotnptoD  Edwkrd  S.,  ^Vli[teh>Tea    r 
CroinytoD  J<iliD  H.  SJ.,  Muicheater.   Oneuf 

the  LoCftl  SecretaritH 
CroDiplon     Thomiii,     Aibton-in-Mackcr- 

tlulJ,  L*nc*.    r 
CromptuD  WilliMD,  Albert  HoftJ,  Farn- 

Crook  John,  LaDciBter  Road,  Preitnn  r 
Crookall  Itev.  Lawrence,  ^^gertnn.  Itoltou  r 
Crook  all     Itev.     Hichard,     Cleckheaton, 

Croiflold   William,   Great   Georeeslreet, 

Livarpool    !■ 
CiMtanil  Fredeiick,  UlghfiElJ,  UudJen- 

fifld    I- 
ProMBuv.  Henry,  Knsresborciish.Yorka.r 
Croaxley   Aiark,    liuolli,    Ludiicndetifuut, 

Yorks.     r 
rrowlhsr  Hl-v.  B.,M*rton.Snrrey,  S.W.  t 
Crowlhcr  It.  W,,  Hoiton  Acadtuiy  Cliaiitl, 

London. N.    r 
Cubbon   ■I'linmas,   Finch   Hill,    Dougl.-B, 

l»lcofAlan    r 
Cullen  lliv.  li,  F..  Wineliester    r 
Culpin  ]>ev.  Ikn.,  Sliil  ling  Inn,  Herln.    r 
Cuniiin)[hRU)  J.  M.,  IJetbvsiU,  Jtiirnley     r 
l^ushinK  l!«v.  T.  E.,  Sanilwii-li,  KrtiC    a 
Cutliberlann    Itev.    W.,    ]1.A.,   Markham 

Siiuare,  CliflaeB.  W.    I- 
Cutltaa  Jo8iah,Ucorj{e-»l.,l!3de,  I.of  W.  r 


Bato  nev,  Erj-an,  SI.A.,  Sinn.  Halifax     r 
Ualo  Itei-.   It.    W.,   M.A,   D.U ,  CaiT* 

I.ane,  Ilirminsliam    r 
Daniell  H.  S.,  Liuii  Walk,  C.lchfstrr    .- 
Uaui«ll  W.  L.,    MertljT   Tydtil.    Sgutti 

Wales    n 
Darby  Kev.  W.  E.,  Uurngreave,  Pitamoor, 

Darley   Wov.    KJ-vard,  Toivcester,  North- 


J>arL"  -.1  ■       .        ,  i!.,.„.,Wigan  r 

I»nvj.-i:        i  .  M      I    ,      .,.,1     ;,  m 
n.vi™.-   N.,  l|..iH-,  Ul.ll^un    r 
Daiiva     Itiv.     i>.,     DA.,     Ciauhroak, 

L'holtnnt,  Huts,    r 
Davioa  Iter.  D, ,  Widnes. 
I>a*l«i  llev.  David,  Bff.iuifrmve   A  m 
I>a*iea  Rbt,  U.  1'  .  reumaenmairr,  Xorlh 

Wales    n 
D^viealtuv.  D.  R.,Saildbach.Chealur*    r 


Daviet  E.  SI.,  Dackwarth  street,  DatKen, 

Divi™  I!.  Clement.  OnlldfnnJ,  SiirT«y  Y 
Davies  Kev.  Isaac,  Mill  Hill.  Blackhum  r 
Daciea  Ithmael,  Boutb-it.  tWeUli',  ilaa- 


Uav 


ionlli 


Daria  Bev.  J.  Vickeiwn,  M.A^  Ajlea- 

bury,  Buclu    r 
Daviea  fter.  J.  Ogniare,  Creioant,  LiTct- 

Daife^Kev.  Owen,  Tyldealey,  I^nca.     r 
Daviea  Be*.  Peter  H.,  Betbnda.  Burnley 
Daviealtev.  B.M.,  Hnpe,Oidhani    r 
Daviea  Robert  U..  Mold,  N.  Wain    r 
Baviea  B,  T.,  Pcntyrch,  Cardiff 
Daviea  Bev.  T.  li.,  Bbew  Featiniog,  KiHib 

Walea 
Daviea  Rev.  Thoa.  It.,  Kirkham,  LanoL  a 
Daviea  BeT.  W.,  Llandilo  Fawr,  Cannar- 

thenahire 
Daviea  Ber,  W.  Janaen,  ProTldraiM  Place, 

CleckbeatoD    r 
Davis  Alfred  B.,  Epping.  Eaaex    r 
Daviillev.J.Teeadale.  Kppinjr,  Es»»x    r 
Davison  Rev.  Tliotnoa,  The  IJuinta,  Chirk. 

Ruabnn,  N.  Walea    a 
Dawsnn  Edwd.  B.,Cen(enBrv, Lancaster  r 
Day  Wiltmoi,  Milton,  liochdnle    i' 
Deakin  .Ttihn  A,,  Burngreavc,    Pitsmoor, 

Sheffield    r 
Deano  Bev.  Georie.  D.St.  B.A.,  F.G.S, 

Spring  Hill  College.  BirminGhim  a 
DearWm.,  Markham  Sn,  Cbelwa,  W.  t 
Dearnley  Bev.  Inuic,  Walkdeii,  Lonci,  ' 
Deaville  Bev.   J.    G.,   New   I'voad,  Bnri, 

Lanca.    r 
Deei  Rev.  John  H.,  Heywood,  Korthoir- 

ram.  Yorka.    .- 
Denbam  Thomaa,  HipbGeld.  HaddenBrlJr 
Denisnn  J.  H.,  New  York,  Congrefntiauil 

Association  of  New  Jersey.  U.S. A. 
Dexter  Bev.  Morton.  National  Council  li 

American  Charchea 
D!bb  John.  Idle.  Yorka.    r 
Dickenson  Bev.W.H.,WendoTer,Bnii!.> 
Dickins  B.,  Aylesbory,  Bucka.     r 
Dickinson  Bev.  C.  E.,  Smallbridge,  Bock- 
dale    I- 
DickinaoQ    Rev.     George    H.,     Enderbj-, 

Leicesterahire    n 
Dickinson,  liicbd.. Stretford,  Slancbeatarr 
Dickinsons.,  tJuBen-al.,Wolverh«inptoo  r 
Dixon  John,  Bumley    a 
Dobby  C.  J.,  Bar,  Scarboroaeh     r 
Dobaon  George,  Ljin  Walk,  Colcherter  r 
DoWin    Robert,   Urmston    uid    Fliiton, 

Mancheater    f 
Dod^e  Rev.  Stephen  K,  BaiasiDgboanie, 

Dodi.'son  Aquila,  Eyecroft,  Ashton-nnJet- 
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I>owd  Thomas,  New  Barnet,  Herts,     r 
l>owiibam  W.,  Nelson  in  Marsden,  Lanes. 
I>ow8ett  Rev.  A.  A.,  Hales  worth,    Suf- 
folk   r 
Drake  Nathan,  Lister  Hills,  Yorks.     r 
Dransfield  John,  Tynemouth    r 
Drew  John,  Park,  Grouch  End,  London, 

N.    r 
Driver  Rev.  Saml.  B.,  Lowestoft,  Suffolk  r 
Drover  Rev.  John  E.,  Wiucanton,  Somer- 
set   a 
Druramond   Rev.   James    5.,    Oimikirk, 

Lanes,    r 
Duckworth  John,  Oak-street,  Acciington, 

Lancj.    r 
Duff  Rev.  Archibald,  M.  A,  Airedale  Col- 
lege   r 
Dagdale  Rev.  R.  H.,  George-street,  II ud- 
ders fieli  I    r 
Dunkerley  S  .  Oldhim  Rd.,  Manchester   r 
Djnkerlev  William, West  End,  Southport  »• 
Uuulup  Rev.  Thomjks,  Emmaauel,  Bootle, 

Lanes,    r 
Dunn  Rev.  George,  Edge  worth,  Bolton    r 
Duthie  Rev.  James,  Gorton,  Manche-jter'r 
Dutton  Richard,  Lymm,  Cheshire    ;• 
Dyson  Rev.  8.,  Idle,  Y<»jk-«.     r 
Dyson  Rev.  W.  H.,  Portland-street,  South- 
port    r 

Eastman  Rev.  P.  M.,  Mflford,  Suffolk    r 
Eastwood  William,    Park,    Ramsbottom, 

Lanes,    r 
Edwards  David,  Newport,  Salop    r 
Edwards    Rev.    J.    !>.,    Mountain    Ash, 

S.Wales    a 
Elliott  Rev.  G.  F.,  Fdling-on-Tyne    r 
Ellis  Rev.  Jamej,  I3amsbury,  I*on<lon,  N.  v 
Ellis  Rev.  James  J.,  Bromyard,  Hereford- 
shire 
Ellis  Pvev.   John  W.,  Trinity,  Waltham- 

stow,  N.E.     r 
Ely  C,  Tyldesley,  Lanes,    r 
Empion    Rev.    G.    C,    Strttford,     Man- 
chester   r 
Ennals  Robert,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk    r 
Entwisle  John,  Duckworth-btreet,  Darwen, 

Lanes,    r 
Entwistle      Richard,      Duckworth-street, 

Darwen,  Lanes,    r 
Evans  Rev.  D.  D. ,  Brid;:north,  Salop    a 
Evans  Rev.  E.  Herber,  Salem,  Carnarvon, 

N.  Wales    r 
Evans  Rev.  John,  B.  A.,  Cheltenham    a 
Evans  John,  Newton-le- Willows,  l^anof.    r 
Evans  J.  Johnson,  Siepney  Meeting,  Lon- 
don, E.    r 
Evans  Rev.   Owen,  IJanbrynmair,  Mont- 
gomeryshire. S.  Wales,     a 
Evans  Rev.  S.,  Hebron,  S.  Wales 
Evans  Rev.  S.,  Broseley,  Salop    a 
Evans  Rev.  Thomas,  Cardiff.  S.  Wales 
Evans   Rev.  W.   Justin,   Falcon  Sq*iare, 
London,  City    r 


Ewing  J.,  Leicester    r 

Fairbaim    Rev.    Principal,    AM.,  D.D., 

Airedale  College    r 
Fairfax   J.    R.,   Sydney,    Congregational 

^  Union  N.  S.  Wales. 
Fairfield    Rev.     Minor    W.,     Michigan, 

National  Council,  U.S.A. 
Fairhurst    Francis,   Bethesda,     Runcorn, 

Cheshire    r 
Faith  Rev.  William,  Bicester,  Oxon.     r 
Falding  Rev.  Principal F.  J.,  M.A.,  D.D., 
Masbro*  Chapel  and  Rotherham  Col- 
lege   r 
Farey  Samuel,  Skipton,  Yorks.     »\ 
Farren    Rev.   John,   Jamaica  Row,   Ber- 

mond-'ey,  London,  S.    r 
Fenn  Robert,  Newmarket,  (Jambs,     r 
Fer^uHon    Rev.    Fergii:?,  D.D.,    Ghxsgow, 

Evangelical  Union  of  Scotland 
Ferguson   Rev.  John  H.,  M.A.,  Walton 

Park,  Liverpool    r 
Field  Rev.  W.,   M.A.,   Silcoates,  Wake- 
field.   By  invitation  of  Committee 
Fielden  Rev.  John,  Nuneaton,  Warwick-- 

shire    a 
Fielden   Rev.  \Y .  S.  IL,  Memorial  Hall, 

E.C.,  Colonial  Missionary  Society 
Fillmore   George,    Mayer's   Green,   West- 

bromwich,  Stafford"<hire    r 
Finch  G.  W.,  Turvey,  Bedford    r 
Finlavson   Rev.   T.   (J.,   Rusholme,  Man- 
chester   r 
Flatman  Kdwd  ,  Zion.  Frome,  Somerset  r 
Fleniinc  Rev.  John,  Ilkeston,  Derbyshire  a 
Fiinn  Edwin,  Vicar  Lane,  Coventry    r 
Florance  Rev.  H.  Well>y,  Gainsborough    r 
Flower  Rev.  Alfred,  Kidderminster    a 
Flower  Rev.  J.  E.,  M.A.,  Addison-strect, 

Nottingham    r 
Fonl  Gerard  N.,  Stretford,  Manchester    r 
Fordham  Willj.im.  Beeston  Hill,  Leeds    r 
Forsaith  Rev.  Robert  E. ,  Hertford    r 
Foster  Rev.  Abraham,  M. A.,  Park  Road, 

Blackburn    r 
Foster  Rev.  Alfred,  Holymo^rside,  Ches- 
terfield   r 
Foster  James,  Rolherham    r 
Foster  Rev.* Josiah,  Victoria  Docks  (Union), 

London.  E.     r 
Fothergill  Rev.  W.  H..  Heywood,  Lanes,  r 
FowIh  Henrv,  Red  Hill,  Surrey    r        ^^m 
Fox  Kev.  William,  Cowper,  East  Dereham, 

Norfolk    v 
Fox  Rev.  William,  Rippnndtn,  Yorks.    r 
Foyster  Joseph,  Lowestoft,  Suffolk    r 
France  James,  Hope,  Oldham    r 
France  Rev.  S.  H.,  Ainsdale,  Lanes,    r 
France  Rev.  Thomas,  Loxley,  Sheffield    a 
Francis  Rev.  Aaron,  Water-street,  Rhyl, 

North  Wales    r 
Eraser  James,  Newbury,  Berks,     r 
Eraser  W.  Muirny,  Chorlton  Road,  Man- 
chejter    r 
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Fnnoh   Itav.  -T.  Brannhite,  nuDpatead, 

LoDil™,H.W.    1- 
French    Ber.    J.   Bryant,   Old    Meeting 

Hours,  Kidderuiintti^    r 
FrenohW.  J.,  Bicester,  Baeka.    r 
Froit  Rev.  GeoniBa.  ITonhoin,  Sussex 
Forlong  J.  V,,  Kair  Tabemncle,  Loadun  r 

Galbreilh  Rev,  Anmu,  Brighotue,  York*,  r 
G>lUwm;  Rer.  J.  C,  &LA.,  Eugliiih  Cod- 

grteatioD&l  Chureb  Building  SacieCy, 

MemuriRl  Hall.  K.C. 
G*nble  KeK.  Jobo.  Hopton,  Yotfca,    f 
Ounmidge  Bev.  Henry,  Cleredun,  Somer- 

aet    a 
Gard  WUliain  S.,   Hampatead,   London, 

N.W.    T 
Quratt  ThomM,  Oak-alrmt,  Aecringtos, 

Cwi|noine  lie*.  Thoa.,  B.A.,  Commerdol- 

atreet,  Northampton    r 
Geddea  Bev.  J.,  Bcxley  Heath,  London, 

RE.    r 
George  Bobart,  Teirknbary    r 
Gaorge  Thomaa,  Derby    r 
Gibbon  Rev.  J.  M.,  Cutle-atreet,  Swansea, 

8.  Wales    r 
Gibbon  Bev.  W.,  Llandoverj-,  Carmarthen- 
Gibson  William,  Fi.-h-Etreet.  Hull     T 
Gibson  Bev.  Wm..  Knottini;ley,  Yorks.     a 
Gilbert   Bev.    tSinieou,    Itliuoii,    Nationat 

I,  U.S.  ■ 

"Wo'rcieiterabir. 
Gill    J.     B.,     Abbey    Bosd,     Birrowin. 

Fumess    r 
GiUett  Cornelius,  Tiiinlv,  WnllbamstoB', 

N.E.     7- 
Gilliea  J.,  Cemetery  Road,  Sbtffictd    r 
Gilman  Tliomaa.  Honley    r 
GitrinjtOiirer,  Faringdon,  flerka.    r 
Glaaafier.  Nonnan,.Slanchealir    a 
Glaaaon    Rev.    Joaei)b,    Ueckmondnike, 

York*.     ,.  ' 

Gledhill  Davi.l,  Boston  Hill,  L«nls  r 
Glover  M.,  Betbel,  Wortley,  Yorkx.  r 
Glover  Bev.  William,  Creaceut,  Uukiofield, 

Cheshire    r 
Glover  Bev.  William,  Hnraley-on-Tyne    r 
Glyde  W.  E.,  Saltnire,  Y.irka.    o 
Goard  Thomaa,  Sherirell,  Plymnutli    r 
Goddaid  Ebenvzer,  Tack-<E.iit.,  I]<BWicb     r 
Gouby  Rev.  William,  Sariibury,   South- 

Goodall  Bev.  Edward,  Beloboth,  Motley, 

Yorka.     r 
Goodall  Rev.  Samuel,  Tynemouth    ft  m 
Goodchild    IL    C,    StockwelJ,   London, 

a.w.   r 
GoodeH.W„Slockwell,Lon(lon,S.W.    r 
Goodison  Bev.  £,,  Guildhall-atrect,  Canter- 


GaodttlnThnmia,  Bosaingbanm,  Cat&La.  r 

GMdyearWilliamE..  SaleiD.  Left*    r 
GodUI     Rev.    Ebvufzer,    B.A.,    Horiuea, 

York*,     r 
Goadby  Bev.  J.  .Ia*k«ai,  F.G  3.,  Henley- 

oa-'rhune>.  Oian. 
Goold  Rbenezer,  Spenoer-street,  Leaoung- 


Goeliiig     William,     ^uiethwick,    Staffmd- 
Gough  Bev.  Edwaid,   B  A.,  Batrov&cd, 

GoUDtlry  Bev.   J.   J,,    King^teett,  Port- 

aea.  Hants,    r 
Goward  Bowland,  Market  Karbomniib    r 
Gradna    T..    St.    Jam«i,    NeinaulU.on- 

Tyne    r 
Gtaham   William,   Tnbemiele,   Newjiart, 

Slonmniithshire    r 
Graul  David,  LeyUnd.I.«nc».     r 
Grant  Rev.  George,  Hocklillcaad  YssraXaa, 

Bed*.     .■  -6=  . 

Gray  Btr.  Bpniamin,   B.A,,    BlBnd£i>rd> 

D..rjet.     r 
Gray  F.  J.,  Louth.  Lincolnshirs    a 
(iray  Rev.  Jas.,  Slubbio  Klaecir,  Yorka.  r 
Gray  Bev.   tletcalf,   Wallu-atreet,  Sonth 

Shields     r 
Greathead  Bev.  S.  T.,  Nuneaton,  Wat- 

nickafaire    a 
Green  Benjamin  L,  Mancheater-     Oneof 

I  he  Local  Secretaries 
Green  Charles   E.   Kay,   Canning  Temi, 

London,  E.     i- 
Green  Bev.  J.  W.,  Lintnn,  Caroba. 
Green   Bev.    S.    .1,.    lliohmond,    Vietorii^ 

Australia.     Visitor 
Green    Rev.    Thomas,    M.A.,    BvecrofI, 

Aelitnn-tinder-I.yne        r 
GreenallJohn.  Lancaster  Bond,  l>reat«ii  r 
Ureenhurr  Bev.  Thomas,  F.8.  A.B.,  llklar, 

Yorks.    a 
Greenwood    Bev.    Thomas,     Hedneafotd, 

Staffiirtlahire    a 
Gregory  Bev.  A.  B,  Orarse-strvet.  Lelota- 

ter  Sqiiate,  London.  W.C. 
Gregory  Rev.  John,  Queen^tieet,  Leeds  r 
Gregson  W.,  Tockholes,  Darwen,  Lanca.  f 
Grenvilla   Bev.  Palmer  G.,  LL.B.,    Bed- 
ford-street, Stroud    r 
Gritfitb  Rev.  S. ,  Abcrsychan,  Mon.     a 
Griffiths  Rev.  J.  E  .  Blaenavon,  Mon.     a 
Griffiths  William,  Zion,  Dover    r 
Griijsby  ttev.  David.  Henham,  Enex    r 
Grime  Joseph,  Clithrroe,  Lani-at     r 
Grundy  Benj  ,  New  Sbildon,  Dnrhun    r 
Guent-tt    Bev.   John  F.,    Poinviu-Viaw, 

Lvn:patone,  Devon    o 
Gunn  Waiiam,  Toonfiold,  Oldham     r 
Guttridge   Rev.  W.   A.,    M.A.,    Vietorik 

Buad,  Cambridge    r 
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Rev.    J.    H.,    B.A.,    Liseard, 
lire    r 


a  J.  M.,  Masbro',  Yorks.    r 
ri  M.  H.,  London,  Irish  Evan- 
1  Society 

^ev.  Charles,  Bardon  Park,  Lei- 
shire    r 

Rev.  Geo.,  Wombwell,  Yorks.  r 
Rev.  Joseph,  Milton,  Stoke-on- 

>• 
V.  Hy.  J.,  Chester-st.,  Wrexham, 
ales    a 

eorge,  Montreal,  Congref^ational 
1  ot  Ontario  and  Quebec 
V.  James,  Abbey  Road,  Barrow- 
rness    r 

V.  John,  XJtley,  Yorks,     r 
.  H.,  George-st.,  Hudden^field    r 
1.  Joseph,  Lister  Hills,  Yorks.   r 
A.,  Dalton-in-Furness    r 
Iton  R.,  Liverpool 
D.  R.,  Wymondham,  Leicester- 
r 

erick.  Nether  Chapel,  Sheffield  r 
Fred.,  Heckmondwike,  Yorks.  r 
George  S.,  Ravens worth-street, 
trland    r 

J.  Sidney,  Bar,  Scarborough     r 
Joseph,  Kendal    a 
Isaac,  Garden-st.,  Sheffield    r 
W.  J.,  Swindon,  Wilts,     r 
jv.  J.  J.,   Melbourne.   Victoria, 
egational  Unions  of  Victoria  and 
inia 

lev.  Robert,  M.A.,  Trinity, 
lei    r 

Rev.  J.  F.  T.,  M.  A.,  Regentst., 
ley    r 

ohn.  Berry  Lane,  Longridge, 
.     r 

Tohn,  Dukinfield  Hall,  Cheshire  r 
v.  D.  Jones,  Queen-street,  Wol- 
npton    r 

ev.  Thomas,  Cheetham  Hill, 
iiester    r 

Rev.  J.  A.,  Saltaire,  Yorks.     r 
Rev.  Joseph,  Bourne,  Lincoln- 
r 

Tames.  Worcester    a 
Edwin,    Howe  Church,    Great 
gton    r 

lev.  S.  B.,  Stafford    r 
Thomas,    Bethesda,     Runcorn, 
ire    r 

I  Rev.  Josiah,  Leek,  Stafford- 
r 

ev.  Alexander,  D.D.,  Secretary, 
rial  Hall,  London,  K.C. 
?orge.  Union-street,  Oldham    r 
Rev.  Arthur  E.,  Finsbury,  Lon- 

if.,  Albion,  Hull    r 


Harker  Rev.  Samuel,  Cockfieldand  Thorx>e, 

Suffolk    r 
Harp»er  Rev.  Joel,  Ivybridge,  Devon    a 
Harries    Rev.    Henry,    M.A.,    Hanover, 

Stockport,  Cheshire    r 
Harries  W.,  Swansea,  S.  Wales    r 
Harrison  John,  Ryecroft,  Ashton-onder- 

L3me    r 
Harrison  Rev.  Joshua  C,  Park,  Camden 

Town,  London,  N.W.    r 

Harrison  Thos.  W.,  Tabernacle.  Hanley  r 

Hartland  Rev.  E.  J.,  Secretan-  Church  Aid 

Society,  Memorial  Hall,  London    h  m 

Hartley  Fountain  J.,  London.  Member  of 

Committee    r 
Hartley,  Richard,  Bingley,  Yorks.    r 
Hastcr  Robert.  Dunmow,  Essex    r 
Hassan  Rev.  Edward,  Wavertree,  Liver- 
pool   r 
Hastings  Rev.  Frederick,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  Somerset    r 
Hastings  George,  Acock*s  Green,  Birming- 
ham   r 
Hastings  Rev.  H.  G.,  MA.,  Warminster, 

WUts.     r 
Hatton  Rev.  Thomas,  Benton,  Rawdon, 

Yorks.     r 
Haworth  Thomas  W.,   Droylsden,  Man* 

Chester    r 
Haymes  Rev.  C.G.,  Hartshill,  Warwick- 
shire   r 
Haymes  Rev.   Samuel,  SpiUby,  Liucoln- 

phire    r 
Hazell  Walter,  Park,  Crouch  End,  Lon- 
don, N.    r 
Heal  Rev.  A.,  Orrell,  near  Wigan    r 
Heath  Henry  M.,  Cambridge  Heath,  Lon- 
don, N.E.     r 
Heathcote  Rev.  H.  J.,  Handsworth,  Staf- 
fordshire   h  m 
Heather  Wm.  E.,  Rusholme  Road,  Man- 
chester   r 
HemsoU  W.  F.,  lironnt  Zion,  Sheffield    r 
Hennessy  Rev.  N.  M.,  Lane,  Holmfirtb, 

York  8.     r 
Hepworth    J.,    Ebenezer,    Stockabridge, 

Yorks.    r 
Hepworth  J.,  Charlotte-street,  Carlisle     r 
Herbert  Rev.  W.,  Louth,  Lincolnshire      r 
lierington  A.,  Trinity,  Arundel    r 
Hershey  Rev.  S.  B.,  late  of  Danbury,  Con- 
necticut, U.S.A.      Visitor. 
Hester  Rev.  Samuel,  Oxton  Road,  Birken- 
head   r 
Hewj^ill  Rev.  William,  M.A.,  Market-st., 

i  amwnrth    r 
Hewitt  F.  JLieicester 
Hey  wood  Edward,  Roy  ton,  Oldham    r 
Hibbert  James,  New  Mills,  Derbyshire     r 
Hick  Michael,  Bar,  Scarborough    r 
Hickling  Rev.  Charles   H.,   Hoddesdon, 

Herts,    r 
Hickmott  Rev.  J.  T.,  Indiana  State  Asso* 
elation,  Indianopolis,  U.S.A. 
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UiEKiiu  Rtr.  E.  H.,  Mizf  Hill.  Gretn-  |   I 
wich,  L-.iiJc.n.  S.     r  ' 

'     I  Rer.  T.  Kiliiin,  ALA.,  Tabmuele, 


"'SJIf.'; 


Hi^hau  Eli.  Oik-nL.,  AccriDgtao.  I^aoci.  r 
Higman.  Bev.  S..CviD*nbeDRo»d,  Sirui' 

H!i!*an  lliomw.  Cliap«I->t. .  Bliukham      r 
HiU  Kev.  B.  G.,  Waltbwiutow,  I^ndon, 

E.    t 
Hni  3.  v.,  ClMcmont,  PentonTille,  Lon- 

doD,  N.    r 
HiUW.  a.CrtTentry    n 
Hillnuta  lUv,  S.  D.  rikl»j-,  York*,    r 
HilUtn  J..  SohoHiil.  BicmiiiKhuD    r 
Hilton  Abrahun,  TovnliclJ,  Uldhuu    r 
Eillyatd  JkOMi.  Uiutuoi    r 
Hindis  E.,  FnrtliH^te,  Blukbnra    r 
Hiiida  Kev.  Georve,  S&lem,  Lenli    r 
Hiaik  Uer.  S.,  Hiia  Urore.  (hnhira       r 
Uiadiliy  Rer.  Ttiiimu,  Wedoubary  Ro»), 

Uipnoodltcr.  EJmil,  Kibnoitb.  I.eice9ler- 

Hint  Suniiel,  Slorlvr,  Yorlu.     r 
Hobb*  E.,  I>ldalt7,  Lane*,    r 
Hobbs  Rer.  Gcargv.  LichBiit.l     r 
HDbaanUcnjunin,MfiiiiiCZioii,  Sheffield  r 
Uob«an  Ke>.  Robert,  Old  Mnlioi;  Hcxue, 

Norwich    r 
Hodjettf.  U..HorncMtle    t 
UodskinBOD    Jolin,     St.     Ge>rBe'i-slresl, 

CbotiejT,  L&Dta.     r 
H<yIgkJasoDR«T.T.,Wii«rIon,Livrrpw>l  r 
Hodgaan  K«Y.Jobo.  Ui>ioD-st.,01d)Min   r 
Holboni    B.V,     Alfred.     MA..    Cullege 

ChktxI.  Dcadford,  Yorks.     r 
Holbom  Williun,  Kcoaiauton,  Lflnd-m     r 
MoldetBev.  H.  W,  M.A..  SlalybiiJBe    r 
Holder  RiT.  WilliuQ  JsmM,  Southwold, 

Suffolk    r 
HolUo't  UrnjumD,  Hfian  Greco,  Notling- 

UoUier  R*v.  Gcnr^.  Salem.  Ore»t  Ends*, 

WwtbniDiwich.  Staff"nUhini    r 
HoUia  Rev.  U.  ».,  Little  Ba^Jov.  Ew«ic  r 
HoUina  Rev.  Al;i*l,  Se.l;;eley,  Stt^onl- 

HoDIngirDnfa  Th^miA.  IIoiw.  OUham    r 
HoUo«tU  Rev.  S.  Hint,  BcdfuirJ  CbapcL 

LondoD.  S.W.     r 
Halnt«  Rrv.  U.  P.,  ttuckinsli""    >" 
Uolmn     BcF.    U.    SUAtteo,     Chad  wick 

MnQol.  Liir*r|iail    r 
HolroTd  It*v.  John.  SnJtwreb.  Yorki.    a 
Holt  Rev.  C.  G..  Bnimicrove    a 
HMt  JanKs.  Btihel.  llurr.  Lwici.     r 
Hooki  Rev.  I>.  Buiford  (Kogluh',  Mold, 

N.Wale*    r 
Hfwper  G«>rce,  Fot»-«*.,  Bridgmtler    r 
HolKnift  Jowpb,  Deddinslno,  Oioa.     r 
Hopkia*    Rev.    ilai-k,     U.D-,    Pmident, 

AnuTicin  BAard  of  Co 


N. 
.pneRev.  D.EA.,  Hope,  Hanley    r 
UDnon  Rev.  lliomia  G.,  Ci&lem,  Uradf^d. 

Yorkt    r 
Hniigb  'WiUitm,  Cwinon-st .  Preston    r 
Hooehton   R«T.  W.  S.,  EmmaDUcl.  Cjju- 

lioulderRei.  J.  A.,  Madazucai  MLuign, 

L.M.S- 
HoulgjleR*v.W.J.,AccriB^liD,  Laat*.  a 
Uovu^l     Rev.     Slark,      Urfkaoodntike, 

Ooirat  Georse  B ,  Wonl  Grees,  Loadou. 

N.     r 
Uovrortb  Daniel  F..  Allflon,  Aihtao-Qtulu- 

HoiTsaa  lie*.  .lUticJ.  Kdwlti,  Cttmbtr- 

land    a 
Hoyle  R»v.  Jame^  Yeoxil,  Somenet    r 
Uoyls  W.  J.,  St.  Jamea'a,  >'ewcutJe'<iO- 

TjTM    r 
H'jbbard  Mattliia.t,  Zvctber  Cborcb,  Sbrf- 

ficld     r 
Hubbard   Rev.    WlSliun,    OldbMi  Bind, 

Maocbeater    r 
HiLd»™  ILS.Cbnter    a 
Hudson  William.  Hull    a 
HuSadine  Rev.  H.  U.,  Brewcod,  SlaSotd- 

Hnghei  Rev.  J.  G.,  Maldon.  Eawi    r 
Ha^ha  Rer.  It.,  Blaenavao.  Man.     ■ 
Hughua,  Edgebill.  iJIeriKol     r 
Hughes     Rev.     Thi>iius,     UoUiagvortti, 

Clieibire    a 
Hngbe*     Itev.     Tbomai,     Uaaiuntffiaid. 

Mont,    a 
Haloie  WiUlam,  West  F.a.t,  Soalbport   r 
HBmbrW.,I.ATeip«>l     r 
Uumrortb  Rer.  Geiu~e,  ai.A.,  Victoria- 

ttieet,  Derby    r 
Hunt  Robert,  I^rby-itmt,  Roltoa    r 
Houler  Rev.  Jobn,  Salem.  ¥■-*    r 
Haatn-  T..  llor,.'  Road,  l^njoa.  S.W.- ' 
UurmoD  Rev.  BesjuiiiD,  Fnlinud,  Tam- 

Ilnrrr    Rev.    Kiuholas,    Wamtcad,   LoB- 

Hant  Heorr.  XorlliBieh,  ClwAif*  r 
Hnrst  R.,  HeatiMi  Uoreey.  Lanca.  r 
Hnatvick  RcT.  Ueniy,  J^bouine,  iJeliy- 

Hatching  Rev.  Eichard  C,  Qaren'i  Walk, 

NMliacbam    r 
Hatlon  John,  Lenli 

Bolder  Thomaii,  Malpu.  Cbeabirf    r 
fde  John.  Buit^qi.  Dtrbvthiic 
Hytdi  Ker.  Edwanl  &      ■'  " 
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.  F.  J.,  Kansas  General  Asso- 

Atchison,  U.S.A. 
illiam,  Littlemoor,  GlosBop    r 
David,  B.A.,  Finch  Hill,  Dou- 
,e  of  Man    r 

J.,  Wicker,  Sheffield    r 
3.,  Fish-street,  Hull    r 

Jas.,  Albion  Road,  Tunbridge 

r 

Tohn,  West  End^  South  port    r 

Chapel-street,  Southport     r 


[)rgo,  Whitehaven    r 
»r.  itobert,  Cockermouth    r 
/.  Septimus,  Titcbfield,  Hants,  a 
.nway,  Manchester    a 
ev.   William,  Iliuhmond   Hill, 
mouth    r 

iliaip,  Tideswell.  Derbyshire    r 
D.  H. ,  Zion,  Hyde    r 
.  Alfred,  Humbeistone  Ivoad, 
jr    r 

John,  Margate    r 
.   John   P.,  F.S.A.,  Middles- 
i-on-Tees     r 
J.  Scott,  Banbury    r 
ard,  Stoke-on-Trent     r 
J.  M.,  Greenock,  Scotland 
!V.    James,     LL.  B.,     Sydney, 
Rational  Union  of  N.  S.  Wales 
/.  Thomas,  Stowmarket    r 
)avid,  Withybrook,  Coventry  a 
f,  D.M.,  Mile  End  Koad,  Lon- 

r 
V   D.  M.,  Park  Pwoad  (Wehh), 
ol    r 

r.  E.,  Swansea 
W.,  Christchurch    r 
iorj^p,  Ma8l>ro',  Uotherham    r 
;v.  Nathaniel,  M. A.,  F.R.A.S., 
>lleKe  Chapel.  London,  N.W.  r 
^  Johu,  Worksop     r 
:)avid,  Booth-st.  East  (Welsh), 
ister    r 

Griffith,    Hankow,     China, 
Missionary  Society 
Thoma«i.  I>lanelly,  S.  Wales  a 
las  A.,  George -St.,  Crovd  m     r 
V.  G.  B.,  Torquay.     Visitor 
in,  Dalton-in-Furness    v 
ev.    U.    A.,   B.A.,  Cambridge 
,  Kinpsfield,  Southampton    r 
:iev.    John,     Montague-street, 
irn    r 

iev.   John,   Rileigh   Memorial 
,  Milton  Iwoad,  Loudon,  N.     r 
>hn,  Middlesbrough    r 
,  Llanfyllin,  Montgomery    r 
es  T. ,  Camberwell  Green,  Lon- 

wr.   r 

David,  Booth,  Luddendenfoot, 

r 
David,  Oakengates,  Salop    a 


Jones    D.    Meredith,    Booth-street    East 
(Welsh),  Manchester    r 

Jones  Edward,  Park  Road  (Welsh),  Liver- 
pool   r 

Jonbs  Rev.  Edward  H. ,  London  Missionary 
Society    r 

Jones  Rev.  Hugh,  Birkenhead    a 

Jones   Rev.  Jenkin,  Oiford    Road,  Lon- 
don, N.    r 

Jones  Rev.  J.  C,  Carmarthen 

Jones  John  C,  Cheadle  Hulme,  Cheshire  r 

Jones  Rev.  J.  Gwynne,  Middleton  Road, 
Dalston,  London,  N.E.    r 

Jones  Rev.  J.  Lowel,  Weedon,  Northamp- 
tonshire    r 

Jones    Rev.     Josiah,     Machynlleth,     N. 
Wales    r 

Jones  J.  Oliver,  Emmanuel,  Bootle    r 

Jones  Richard,  Holly  Mount,  Malveru    r 

Joues    Rev.   T.   Slade,  Turnham    Green,. 
London,  W.    r 

Jones  Rev.  William,  Kington,  Herts,     a 

Jordan  Rev.  D.  N.,  B.A.,  Cheadle  Hulme, 
Cheshire    r 

Joscelyne  Rev.  A  F.,  B.A.,  Union-street, 
Brighton    r 

Joseland  William,  Angel-street,   Worces- 
ter   r 

Joseph  Rev.  J..  Pembroke    r 

Jukes  Rev.  J.  Griffith,  Belvedere,  London, 
S.E.    r 


Karfoot  Rev.  William,  Lei>fh,  Lanes,     r 
Kaye  Rev.  J.  B.,  Key  worth,  Notts,     r 
Kelsall  George,  Abbey  Ro-d,  Barrow-in- 
Furness    r 
Kemp  Ed.,  Gallowtree  Ga*o,  Leicester    r 
Kendal  E.,  Paddock,  Huddersfield      r 
Kennedy  Rev.  John,  M.A,  "D.Vi.^  Steimey 

Meeting,  London,  E.     r 
Kent  G.  H.,  Hey  wood.  Lanes,     r 
Kent  Rev.  John  S.,  Little  Lever,  Bolton  a- 
Kenyon  James,  Blackburn 
Kershaw  Rev.  John,  Bishop  Auckland    a 
Kershaw    William,   Lower    Ch»pel,   Over 

Darwen    r 
Kettle  Rev.  George,  Swan  Hill,  Shrews- 
bury   r 
Keyworth    Rev.   Thomas,    Berkley-street, 

Liverpool    »• 
Kiddle  Rev.  John  W.,  Charlestowi»,  Man- 
chester   r 
Kinj'  Rev.   Alexander,  Shepherd's  Bush, 

London,  W.     a 
King  Joseph,  Hampstead,  London,  N.W.  a 
King    Rev.  Thomas  S.,  Cemetery  Road, 

Sheffield    r 
Kingdon  Henry,  Zion.Bedminster,  Bristol  r 
Kirby  Rev.  J.  K.,  Glossop,  Derbyshire    r 
Kirkaam  Joshua,  Nether,  Sheffield    r 
Kirk  Patrick  William,  Wednesbury  Road,. 

Walsall    r 
Kluht  Rev.  Alfred,  Billericay,  Essex    r 
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Kii»«»  B 


Rev.  Jamu,  Stnlford,  LnndoD, 


Aibton-uader- 


liUubcrt  Iter.  Joatph,  Lancasti^r  Roul, 
Prvaton    t 

Lambtcl  SjLmiu.1.  Hull,  Treuui^r  of  null 
And  Ewt  Kidina  DUtrict  Yurluliire 
CoasreffktioiuiJ  Union. 

IiAllciitcr  Jobn,  Crocent,  Liverpool    r 

iLuoMtCT  John,  Obnnel-at.,  Saulbiiort    r 

LkDM  John,  ChBltenham    r 

Xikokwter  Willism  ii.,  Albiun,  SauthMop- 

ZiftltiMa  llev.  Cbailet,  Auerley,  LoDdoD, 

8.W.    r 
leaver  KsT.  Itob«rt,  Uaiditdiia    r 
I.»W  Jwtch  J. P..  Bradford,  Yoiks.    r 
Irfivmiiice  It»v.  eric  A.,  Steclhuiiaa  Lane, 

nirmlnshani    r 
L»w*iiii  Uhv.  Qiigh  A.,M.A.,  C'aatlecroft, 

Bury,  Lknea.     r 
IiawioD  Thumas,  Salvm,  ItumUy    r 
Lawiutk  liuv.  'i'hnmaa,  Tuwcr-hlrevt,  Weeb 

llaiUeuooI    r 
Ia  M.ro  Itiuliard,  Mnrnle,  Dirliybire     r 
La  ria  Ucv.  M.U.,Llanell;,S.  Wales    r 
il.ea  Jolin,  Wi^aD    r 
Irt«vb  llvv.  Chatlu,  Highbor;,  BiimiDs- 

I^ach  Joaei>h  B.,  HurtiHi,  Livurnool    a 

Liaoh  K.,  WiKsn    r 

IiedaarThomaa.lit'Kcnt-Rtreeb.  Barnslcjr  r 
I.M  ««*■.  Albwt.  T,«J(hol™,  Uarwen    r 
Lm  Kav.  Dorrall,  ITLtoxeter    a 
lira  tlenry,  M.P..  Mimcbvater.   B7  iovitd- 

tlan  uT  Commitlco 
I,,nHBiir7,  London.  Meraterof  Coioniitt«e 
IiM  John,  11ichiDiind,Muu;li«hrr,aud  Local 

TVwuurw    r 
I.M  Iter.   Jbbn,  '^VtMon,  Nortbaraplon- 

■hire    n 
Ln  lUv.  Watlcr,  Betliel,  Sunderlsnd    t 
Lea  Willlaraton,  Uak-sUHt,  AcQinetQO  r 
I.dM  WilliBoi,  SUickiiort    a 
L«g«fton  J.  8,,  juar.,  Bovkiae-in-Esiex    r 
Ltgwton  KvT.  \V'alt*r,  UrrnlwoiHl,  Kane  r 
L*it(a    lt*T.    JaniN,    M.A..    L'aEerliun. 

L«i«k   Kav.    IL   G.,   Albert   Road,   Farn- 

wutth    r 
Lemajna    R«t.     Chailn,    OxIord-Mr«et, 

ZiCOiDa  Wu.Gtotxe,  Blackhcslh,  Londoo, 

a.K,    r 
Leng  Wm,  S.,  Eart  Par«l«.  Lc«ds    r 


Leslie     Rer. 

Yorkn.    o 
Lewii  EdiranI,  Oreat  Gettree-etieet,  Lin 

pool 


Lewis  Rer.  M. .  'I'ideawell,  Derbj^ir«    r 
Lewis    ReT.    William,     Grinuluw-iitrrct, 

PmtOQ     r 
LcwthwaitoTbomu,  Sale,  Chfibin*    r 
l.iabbbownHciUT.FEiidleton.AIanchetla'r 
LijjhtbowD    R.    b.,    CharlestowD,     Mu- 

LigLtbown  Thomas,  X^wer  Chspel,  Du- 

Liadsev  M.  J.,  Burnt  Ash  Lee,  Kent    1 
Lin^  Rev.  Uenry,  Kleutwnud     a 
Liuington  lier.  W.  jV.,  Zion,  Halt  Giis- 

■tead  r 
Livocb  W.  S..  Princes-stiMt,  Norwirh  r 
Llewellyn  Willinia,  TabernutU,  Sheffield  r 
Lluyd  E.  H.,  Hani^in  Road.  Ualilax  r 
Lloyd  B.  L.,  ChfBltr-atrtet,  Wnihara  r 
Lloyd  Rev.  H.  Wood,   Ureat  Boughton, 

Cliester    r 
Lloyd  ReT.William.  nolyhead.  N.Walu  i 
Lock     Rev,    Gecr^f.     Balbam,     Londus, 


.  Man 


str"!.' 


_.__dK... 

Lord  !:.■■..   I  !.  ■;.     -.  ^^  ■    :'■ 

I^osehy  J.,lioTid-ltcot.  Lt 

'    vett  Rev.  Uiuhatd.  M.A.,  if  t.  StepbmX 

Rochdale    a 
LowB  John,  Hiudry    rt 
1.oxtan  llev.  W.  J.,  Brig^.  LiDCnlnsbiw  a 
LucoB  Rbv.  JoliQ  £  ,  Trafalgar  Road,  Biik- 

dale.  Soalhporb    r 
Lacos  lEev.  Juaefb,  Linu-hoiue,  London, 

Lucas  Rev.  Mark,  Newait    r 
Lnckclt  Ker,  G«>rce,  'r»rowotth    r 
Lummis   Rev.  Jolui    H.,    Castle  Sqiun, 

Wisbech    r 
Lyon  Rev.  Christopher  A-iBngbj    r 

MabU  Rev.   Goodeve,   ghrubeid's  Boih, 

London,  W.    Am 
MaoliethBev.RobeTt,  Broadway,  namnter- 

Bicilh,  LonduD.  W.    r 
SInrfadjTn  l!e».    J.  A..   .\LA.,   Ch«lljn 

Road,  AlancihceU'r   (ChHnnui  elect)  ' 
Slaczreg^ir  Rev.  G.  !>.,  I'addiiiuiuD,  Lia- 

don,N.W.     r 
MacliWilliBnKSU|deMBBAad,BrisM    r 
Mackenn^  Rev.    Alev,   TS-k..    Bowdna, 

Uthtthe^i, 


t  > 
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ev.  George  F.,  D.D.,  Repreaen- 
lovra  College,  National  Council, 
General  Association,  and  General 
ence  of  Maine,  U.S.  A. 
>hn,  Sale,  Cheshire  r 
lev.  James,  Burlington-street, 
»ool    r 

esse,  Fij»h-8treet,  Hull    r 
Idward,  Yarm  Koad,  Stockton- 
's   r 

isha.  Carres  Lane,  Birmingham  r 
lev.  William,  Kccleshill,  Yorks.  r 
Robert,  Lancaster    r 
Iderman,  Steelhouse  Lane,  Bir- 
am    r 
v^.  Septimus,  B.  A.,  Worcester    r 

Rev.   Job,   Ksher-street,   Ken- 
London,  S.E.     r 
1.  John,  Blakeney,   Gloucester- 
r 

.  Rowland,  Framlingham,  Suf- 
r 

Charles  H.,  Ebenezer,  Dews- 
r 

lev.  John,  B.  A.,  Paul's  Meeting, 
on    r 

nes,  St.  Helen's,  Lanes,     r 
ue<,  Charlestown,  Manchester    r 

Rev.     John     W.,     Tetworlh, 
:    r 

Thomas,  Morley,  Yorks.    r 
[lev.  William,  Cambridge  Heath, 
»n,  N.E.    r 
5V.  Joseph,  Bingley    r 
sh  J.  G.,  Charles-st.,  Cardiff      r 
ohn,  Knaresborough    r 
Iward,  Smallbridge,  Rochdale    r 
3gh,  M.P.,  A5!'htnn-under-L3 ne. 
Station  of  Committee 
bn,  Whitehaven     r 
•hn,  J. P.,  Westgate,  Burnley     r 
ephen,  Lees-street,  Manchester  r 
ev.  Zechariah,  Barmouth,  North 
I 

ev.  W.  Tidd,  Southsea,  Hants  a 
Rev.  H.,  Drighlington,  Yorks.  r 
Rev.  J.,  Swansea,  S.  Wales 

James,    Aberdeen,     Congrega- 
Union  of  Scotland 
tev.  J.  T.,  Over,  Cheshire    r 
r.  J.,  Southwold,  Si.ffoIk    »• 
e  Rev.  A.,  D.D.,  Victoria  Park, 
>n,  E.    r 

I  Rev.  Gilbert,  Dewsbury    a 
Tohn,  St.  PaulV,  Wi-an    r 
e  J.,  Oldham  Road,  Manchester  r 

Rev.    Alex.,  Yarmouth,  Nova 
.,    representing    C.U.    of    Nova 
'  and  New  Brunswick 
5   Rev.    John,    E.  U.    Church, 
!e 

Robert,  Park,  Halifax    r 
i^b,  Lowther-fttreet,  Carlikle    r 
I  J.  A.,  Argyl«^f  Bath    r 


McMillan  Rev.  J.,  Hindpool  Road,  Barrow- 
in-Furness    r 
^fcQueen  William,  Sunderland    a 
Meams    Rev.    Andrew,   Memorial   Hall, 

London,  E.G.    r    ' 
Meaton  Rev.  W.  Albert,  Bradford,  Yorks.  a 
Meek  Rev.  W.  J.,  Knutsford,  Cheshire    a 
Mercer  Rev.  H.  W.,  Edgware,  London, 

N.W.     r 
Merrington  L.  Alf.,  St-aton,  Devon,    a 
Metcalf  Rev.  Enos,  Lincoln 
Milligan  Robert  (Bradford,  Yorks.),  Aire- 
dale College,      r 
Milne  William,  Bowdon.  One  of  the  Local 

Secretaries    r 
Milnes  William,  Addingham,  Yorks.    a 
Mines   Rev.  Allan,    B.A.,    Rock  Ferry, 

Chei?hire       r 
Minns     R.     Henry,    Hamilton    Square, 

Birkenhead    r 
Minshall  Thomas,  J. P.,   Christ   Church, 

Oswestry    r 
Mirams  Rev.  Thomas,    Stoke  Newington, 
London    (late    pastor  'London    Road 
Church,  Derbv) 
Mitchell  Rev.  J.,  Wigton,  Cumberland    r 
Mitchell  Rev.  James  A.,  B.A.,  Friar  Lane, 

Nottingham    r 
Mitchell  Jolm  S.W.,  Milton,  Rochdale    r 
Molfat  Rev.  Robert,  D.D.,  London 
Moffett    Rev.    Ritchie,    Sowerby    Bridge 

(retired  pastor) 
^foir  Alexr.,  Gatley,  Cheadle,  Cheshire    a 
Montgomery  Henry,   Ravens  worth-street, 

Sunderland    r 
Moon  Rev.  Alfred,  Halesowen    r 
Moon  Rev.  Francis,  Nantwich    r 
Moore  Rev.  Frederic,  Park,  Manchester  r 
Moore  Rev.  George,  Fulboum,  Cambs.    r 
Moore  Rev.  Joseph,  ConKleton    r 
Moorea  Thomas,  Hope.  iJenton    r 
Moorman  Rev.  A.  C,  East  Dulwich,  Lon- 
don, S.E.    a 
Morant  Rev.  J.  Sydney,  B.A.,  Doncaster 

Road,  Rotherham    r 
Mordy  John,  Workington    a 
Moreton  Rev.  W,  T.,  Earlsheaton,  Dews- 
bury    r 
Morgan  Edward,  East  Parade,  Leeds    r 
Morgan   Rev.  John,  Edith  Grove,  West 

Brompton,  London,  S.W.     r 
Morgan  Rev.  John,  Whitetield  Tabernacle, 

London,  City    r 
Morgan    Rev.     M.    D.,    St.    Clement's, 

Ipswich    r 
Morgan  Rev.  R.,  St.  Clear's,  Carmarthen- 
shire 
Morgan    Rev.    Robert,    Marple    Bridge, 

Derbyshire    r 
^forgan  Rev.  Thomas,  Retford    r 
Morgan  W.  Frank,  Warminster    r 
Morison    Rev.    James,    D.D.,    Glasgow^ 

delegftte-from  E.  U.,  Scotland 
Moiison  John,  Ormskirk    r 
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MonU  nev.  E.lwarJ,  Sale,  Che<hiru    r 
Mortis  Owen,  i'urtniaduc,  N.  Wolcs    ii 
HoiTis  Rev.  W.  E.,  Msrkut  HiuUtoiibIi  r 
Mottnm  Iti'i'.  WilliuD,  Tewk«liiu7    r 
MoultonJ.  H..SaHitDii,  Ckmlw.     r 
Moxon  Chu:H  Hy.,  »attin,  Leeils    r 
Moxon  -loaeiili.  Bluclubridge,  Yorka.  r 
Moy  J.  T.,  WtUstreet.  (Jovrntry    r 
Mudie   tJ.    E.,    Muawcll  Hill,    LnudoD. 

SpecUl  visitor 
Uulr   Rev.   A.   P.,   1I.A.,    Woek-itr«l, 

Mudatane    r 
Mulluck   Heniy,   Dock-street,   Newport, 

Munc abler  John,  WIiitrhnTcn     r 

SomerBQ-     - 

e  M.,  Borough  Bond, 


Uurjilir  R«v.  Geo 

Murray   Kir.    K ,   lloworu-ilreet, 

Gclrl     I' 

Blustireve  Samuel.  Hull    a 
Uu»and  W.  M.,  Buuabucy,  Lonjon 


hcf- 


Xnnn  Rer,  Jobn.  Haventocb  Hill,  Lon- 
don, N.W.     r 
NiitUllJuntB,  CutlMimft,  Bury,  I.ua.  p 
Nuttalt  R«>.  J.  K.,  yiwooK-iL,  SBuiIrr- 
land    r 

OikesE.  W.,  Cemetery  How],  SlieSHrl  r 
Okklay  Kev.  Henry.  Chettei-lc-Slrect  r 
(JakUjKey.  Henry  H.,  Heckroondiinlia  • 
Uck^lfonl    Kbv.    WilliBDi,    S«Kiniiudluiii, 

Suffolk     r 
OitdyUer.  JnKi>h.Tintwiit1(.  Cfa»hir«   r 
ObIb  IUv.  Jow]iIi.  Sherborne,  D"r«l    » 
Okell  William.  Zion.  HmclMter    r 
OUver  Itev.   Ducid.   Chaiici-iitnel,  Uulr. 

well.  N.  W(J,»    r 
Otiiith  Itev.  G.  S.,  Norton  Itoftd,  StoijElao- 

on-Teen    r 
Orr  Rev.  Thotnaj,  WinJwr    r 
Uabom  Jonalhon   H..    MarkluuD  Sepule, 

Chel8e».S.W.    i- 
Oibnme     lier.     George,     Droadwdy,    II- 

miiuter    a 
OuBton   liev.   John  H.,  Duke-atreet,  Ftn. 


Naylor  A.,  SaiTBton.  Cnmlx.     r 
Naylot Rev.  John,  Ii.A.,  Kenilwnrlh    a 
Kede    Leijjimiu,    HwlBhill.    W«Hiel 


N«avo  Iter.   Thom.ts,  South-atrcet,  Dor- 

Needham  John  C,  Chorltan  Ilo»d,  Man- 

Ne»bitt  Rev,  J.  C,  Galiuhiels.    Visitor 
Newahulme  Kev.  John,  L*y]»o<J,Pre»ton  r 
Nowsiim  Edward,  Wicker,  Sheffield    r 
Newth  Rev.  iiainuel,    M.A.,  U.D.,  New 

College.  London,  N.W.    r 
Newton  JBin(»,.Greenacre«,  Oldham    r 
Nicboll  Joeeph,  Harrison  Road,  Halifax    r 
Jiicholls  Ueorge.  Brixton,  London.  8.W.  r 
Niehulls  liev.  liichnrd,  Uiicup,  and  Lower 

Clia|iel,  Darwen    r 
Nicholls    Rev.   William,   Itavenatoned&le, 

Weatmoreland    r 
Nichola  S.  A.,  Bel^'ravr,  D.trirrn    r 
KioLolsnn  Rev.  George,  B.A.,  King-street, 

Northampton    r 
Nioholaon  Joabua,  J.R.Leek    r 
Kidiol8on.r.  O.,  Mjccleslield    a 
Nicholaon  Rev.  'Dioa..  Maahoro',  Yorka.    r 
Nieholaon  Rev.  W.,  Stone.  StaSordahire    r 
NiBhtingalfl  Rev.  U.,  Towntield.  Olrlham  r 
Nimmo  Rev.  David,  Streotbam  Hill,  Lon- 
don, S.W.     a 
Nimmo  James,  Whetatnne 
NobbB  R«v.  Robert.  Hituhin    r 
Norbury  J.  C.,  Rusholme,  Manchrater    r 
Norris  George,  Quay,  Woodbridge     r 
Novelle  Rev.  Walter,  MiU-street,  Newport, 


Page  Rev.  Robert  C,  Beckenluun,  Lon- 

don.S.E.    r 
PalmerRev.  A.  J.,  Folkeatone    r 
I'lJmcr    Rev.    F.    S.,     Greenwich    Road 

Tahrrnacle,  Ijondon,  S.E.     r 
Park  Rev.  Jobn,    Wandiwortb,    LnndoD, 

i3.W.     r 
Park  Rev.  William.  Genrge-st,  Cmydon  r 
I'arker    Walter    A.,   Siklem,     Weslbnan- 


,  RaTenitborpe, 


wich 
Parker  Rev.  W.    Lathan 

Yorka.     r 
Park-ea  Rev.  Wm.,  F.R.G.S.,  Lyme  Regii, 

Uoraet    a. 
Parkiuaon  John  B.,   Et    Geor^e'i  Roi^    ' 

Itulton    r 
Parrv  William  John,  Gethlchem,  Bugor, 

!J.  WaJea    r 
Parsoua  Itev.  J.  W..  Northallerton    ■ 
Partner  Rev.  R.,  Uuioa  Church,  Flaiitea, 

London.  E.     r 
Pate  Rev.  John.  Belfirave,  I.fedi    r 
PatrraoD  Rev.  W.,Adelpbi,  Hackney  Road, 

Lonilon.  N.£.    r 
Paton  Itev.  William,  Atberttone    r 
PhuU   H.  J.,  Toliuer'a  Square,  Londoa, 

N.W.    r 
Paull  Rev.   Joaeph  W.,  M.A.,  Cheidle. 

Cbeabire  r 
Payne  Rev.  Henry  S.,Ucddington,OiMi.  ' 
P.'ill  Itev.  J^  MadagMcar  Mibinn.  Yiutoi 
Penny  J.  F.,  St.  Andrews  Roul,  Bir- 
mingham r 
Peachey  W.  G.,  Bamabriry,  Iinndoo,  N.  o 
Peake  Rev.  P.   George,   Mjiaionnry  (run 

Madagascar,  L.M.3. 
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lev.  J.  Lewis,  Mount  Zion,  Shef- 

r 
Rev.  Samuel,  M.A.,  Great  George- 
tt,  Liverpool    r 

Rev.  Thomas,  Burton-on -Trent    r 
V.  John,  Dukiufield  Hall,  Dukin- 
r 

Rev.    £.  J.,  Eltham,  London, 
r 
ton  James,  XTnion-street,  Hyde    r 
ev.  T.  A.,  Abervstwith 

Rev.  W.  G.,  Uppermill,  Saddle- 
th    r 

Rev.  Thomas,  Canning  Town,  Lon- 
,E.     r 

Rev.  James  P. ,  Ossetfc,  Yorks.     r 
ev.  Moses,  S  nverby  Bridge    a 
lev.  Thos.,  Simm*»  Cross,  NVidnes  r 
.A.,  Littlemoor,  Glossop    r 
Rev.     T.    Durant,    B.A.,    Graaf 
let,   South  Africa,   representative 
th  Afiican  Congresrational  Union. 

Rev.  Alfred,  Hillhouse,  Hiidders- 
1     r 

Rev.  Edmond,  Hinckley,  Leiccs- 
hire     r 

Rev.  J.  R.,  Wemeth,  Oldham    r 
W.  P.,  Newtown,  N.  Wales    <t 
lev.  A  D.,  Coggeahall,  Essex    r 
jill  Thomas,  Duckworth-st.,  Dar- 
i    r 

Thomas,  Eccles,  Manchester    r 
John,  Zion,  Uipponden,  Yorks.     r 
John,  Bethfl,  Bury,  Lanes,     r 
ev.  T.  W.,  M.A.,  Wellington  Road 
th,  Stockport   Y 

dmund,  Great  Dunmow,  Essex    r 
Rev.    William,     Putricroft,    Man- 
?ter    r 

Rev.    Charles    T.,  Tipping-street, 
nchestcr    r 

imuel.  Queen-street,  Oldham    r 
IV.  R.,  fcihelley,  Huddersheld    a 
lev.  Thomas,  Lymington,  Hants    r 
Rev.  Thomas,  Providence,  Eliand, 
rks.     r 

Alexander,  Park,  Manchester    r 
ITiomas,  Stratford,  London,  E.     r 
Rev.  Thomas  G.,  NVhalley  Range, 
.nchester    h  m 
Lev.  A.  W.,  Crewe    r 
lev.  J.,  Adlington,  Lancfi. 
r    Rev.     J.    J.,     Christ     Church, 
vestry    r 

e    Rev.    Thomas    M.,    Wincham, 
nerset    a 

^i  Rev.  E.  de,  D.D.,  Paris.   Special 
itor 

lev.  Benjamin,  Caledonian  Road, 
ington,  London,  N.    r 

Rev.     H.     Ward,     Queen-street, 
ester    r 

Rev.  E.,  Hamilton  Square,  Birkcn- 
id    r 


Pringle  W.  B.,  Stockwell,  London,  S.    r 

Probert  Rev.  L.,  Portmadoc,  N.  Wales    a 

Prout  Rev.  Edward  S.,  M:.A,  Torquay 
(late  pastor  of  Bridgwater  Church)    r 

PulsfordRev.  W.,D.D.,  Glasgow  (Congre- 
gational Union  of  Scotland) 

Purchase  Wm.  Overbury,  Abbey,  Romsey  r 

Purvers  Mr.,  Stratford    r 

Pye  Thomas,  Knowle  Green,  Lanes,    r 


Radbone  Edward,  Cowley  Road,  Oxford    r 
Radboume  Rev.  H.  Ernest,  West  Clayton- 
street,  Newcastlo-on-Tyne    t 
Radford  Rev.  Walter,  Hyson  Green,  Not- 
tingham   r 
Rae  Rev.  James,  B.A.,  Batley    r 
Ramsbottom   James,    Providence,    Roch- 
dale   r 
Ramsbottom  John,  Bamford,  Rochdale    r 
Ramsey  Rev.  A.  A.,  Trinity,  Dewsbury    r 
Randall    William  B.,  J. P.,   Bar,   South- 
ampton   r 
Rattray    James    W.,    Patricroft,      Man- 
chester   r 
Rawle  G.  N.,  Chalford,  Gloucestersliire    v 
Rawlinson  Rev.  John,  Knott  Mill,  Man- 
chester   r 
Read    Thomas,    London,    E.C. 

(official  reporter  and  three  assistants) 
Reaney  Rev.  Geo.  S.,  Trinity,  Reading    r 
Reavell  G.,  Alnwick    r 
Redgate  Thomas  J..  Caterham,  Surrey     v 
Kedmayne  Samuel,  Charlotte-st.,  Carlisle  j* 
Reed  Rev.  Andrew,  B.  A.,  South  llarap- 
stead,  London,  N.W.   (late  pastor  of 
church  at  St.  Leonards-on-the-Sea)    r 
Reed  Rev.  Charles  E.  B.,  M.A.,  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,   London, 
E.C.     r 
Rees  R.  C.  J.,  Ipswich    a 
Rees  Rev;  Thomas,  D.D.,  Swansea,  South 

Wales    r- 
Rces  Rev.  W.,  D.D.,  Chester 
Rees  Rev.  W.  Gwilym,  Flint  and  Bagilt, 

N.  Wales    r 
Reid  Rev.  Alexander,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire 
Reid  Rev.  John,  Salem,  Burnley    r 
Reid  Rev.  Stuart  J.,  Fulshaw,  Wilmslow, 

Cheshire    r 
Reskelly  Rev.  Charles  J.,  Truro    a 
Reynolds     Rev.     H.     R.,    B.A  ,     D.D., 

Cheshunt  College     h  m 
Rhodes  Rev.  Charles.  East  Hartlepool    r 
Richard  Henry,  M.P.,  Kensington,  Lon- 
don, W.   By  invitation  of  Committee 
Richards  Rev.  John,  Buntingford,  Herts  r 
Richardson  Rev.  Elias  H.,   Connecticut, 
National  Council,  and  General  Asso- 
ciation of  Connecticut,  U.S.  A. 
Richardson    Thomas  R.,   Rectory  Place, 

Woolwich,  London,  S.E.    r 
Rigby  William,  Leigh,  Lanes,    r 
Riley  James,  Ulverstone    r 
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THlrfitr  R»T.  JfihM  P,  Ttrntej  Ci»,  St. 

H<faw    > 
BoUi  Brv.  Dkrid.  G«t«Ae*l    r 

Bofacrta  BcT.  ttand,  Wnrkvi.  N.  W*l« 
BobotaBer.D."    ^       -      -       -- 


Ber.  Jama   B.,  HeadlnsleT, 

D  B«T.  Jofan,  FJiaicIc,  Lto-v.    r 

SoUaaoaltn.  Tbamu,ll.A.,  HTde  r 
BoldiiKoBm.W.  llill>,Mauii<nilli  r 
BobjofaM   Be*.   Heorr   T.,  B.A.,  flah- 

Botbadc     E.,    Hfeeroft,     Aibtoa-tmdrr- 

Bogen  Rft.  J.  Guinnen,  B.A..  Ctifton 
Sqiun,  Cliphun.  Landiin,  S.W.     r 

Bogen  Bcv.  J.  W.,  Il.A.,  Sonth  Uu^aer, 
IfOndoD,  N.E.    r 

Rogers  R«v.  Stanlrr,  Waboiiuttr  Boad, 

BAllwmT..  Handsirartb,  SUffordahire  r 
Bom  Rev.  U.  E..  Kait  BnKbolt,  Suffolk  r 
RoHemia  Rar.  Wjltiam,  Bury,  I^«.  Ji  bi. 
EoK     Bcv.     Jkupi.    Uontioap,     ScotlUh 

CaDgT«K>tioiid  Uotoii 
Ron  Ker,  T.  a.  BmndHrtteet,  B<«diii«      r 
Kowo  Rev.  D.  W.,  ^V^H>dboIue  Cemetery, 

BoweU  Robert,  NeiTcsat1s.on-T7iie 
Kowlnnd)    Kev.    IC,    Betbesda,   Baasot, 

N.  W.le* 
Kojce  G. .  Onlchun    r 
Buroney  Beorj,  Upper  Clapton,  London, 

N.E.     f 
Bnuctl  Ber.  D«vid.  Glu^ow,  Congresa- 

ti'inal  TJoioD  of  ScutUnd 
BiuwltBev.  J.  a,  M.A.,  Lantawter Bold, 

KottiOR  Hill,  LondOT,  N.W.  r 
Buthi^rrord  Thomas.  Sundflrland  a 
Eti'.lj  BeiF.  J.,  Bunntaplo    r 


,    St. 

Sadler  Ber.  Geotve,  littlemoor,  GloiBop  r 
Bilniburv  Rev.  Tboniaa  B.,  B.A.,  Duifonl, 

Salter  Kev.  W.,  D.D,,  Eurlinston.  lown. 
reprBMnting  General  Anocialion  of 
Innra,  U.S.A. 


Su^vvII   BcT.    G«or^    H.,   PrarDlnin 

Uibridgc,  l^mdno,  W.     r 
SanHeBn.  Alfred  T..  &v.SiiaKX    r 
SawJar  Ber.  J.  E^  Preca,  WbiMteidi, 

SemrU  Jacob,  imiwr.OickfiaU  aad  Tb«r|», 

Ber.  E.,  NotliBov,  LsodaD, 


SdrafieU  B.  R.,  HaaUe  Sqiun.  Vnbecb  r 
SchMe9.Willi«n,PeadUburT,Maiwh«itci  r 
Soon    BcT.    Adam,    Cent«iBiT    Cbnrdi. 

Laocuter    r 
SeoU  Ber.  Principai  Cileb,  LL.B.,  Lib. 

caahire  Collece    r 
Scott    Bailie,    Glujow,     CongTesatioiu] 

UoioDof  Scnttaud 
SooU  Re*.  Gila,  Kaawle  Gnat,  Laac*.  r 
Seott  Rev.  J..  1-beifieU,  Heita.     « 
Scott  Ber.  Joha.  Bethel.  WarU«r    r 
SooU  Ber.   Wimam,    I'arcket-eDMl.  Ipr 

Saaagecnr  Jazaea,  Mai^t-strcet,  Fara- 

«oitfa    r 
ScaUand  Ber.  H.  H..  Drrbr^t..  Boltm   r 
Beaibr  Jatno^  Spilibr.  Lincoln^in    r 
Seaile   Fnnk   H.,    Kev   Coait   Clupd. 

ToUinstDn  Park.  London,  N.     r 
Searie  a  CedJ.  Clapham,  Loadan,  S.W,  a 
Sdbie  Rev.  B.    W.,  B.A.,  Hope,  Baifonl, 

Alandieater    r 
Selden   Bev.    J.   H.     Vuitor    from  Oe 

U.S.A. 
Relwyn  J..  Beigate,  Snmr    r 
Sur^reaat  John.  Portland-M..  Soatttpnt   r 
SeynioarBeT.  Ueone,  Bendhjoi,  Snffnlk  r 
SbackletflQ  John,  Boio^  Lnddcodenliiol, 

Sbadfiirlh  Wtllism,  Ihirbaai     r 
Shalden   Rev.   E.   W.,  B.A.,   SewbtUT, 

Berin-    t 
Sharman  S.  Peanx,  TVelliafrbamigb    r 
Sbarp  Ber.  G.  W.,  Danlish    r 
Kharp  Kev.  M.  U.,  Kirby  Lonadala   a 
Sharp  Richard,  LyRuni^tiM]     r 
Sharp  Wm.,  Merthjr  l-ydril,  S.  Walet  a 
Shupies  Cfariitopber,  St.  Helena    r 
8baw  Ber.  George,  Rettditcb,  WorcMta- 

abire    n 
Shaw  Rev.  Hsnry,  Soolhgale,  GIvniwlR  f 
Shaw  Jamei.  Salem,  Bradford,  XoitoL.    r 
Shaw  John  II.,  Soverby  Bridge    r 
Shaw  Rev.  Joieph,  Ewell,  Snrey    r 
Shaw   B^r.    Joseph,    Gnat    Toniiie'°'<i 

Shaw  Kiolmtd  E..  Queen-street,  Woircr- 


Tvi^,Ji 


Shaw  \V*.,  AUreton,  Derbj^hire  _ 
ShawcroasBeT.J.T.,  Biierfield,  finniler  ' 
Shepheard  A.  J.,  London.  E.G.,  &tnulH 
Shepherd  Bev.  Ambrw,  Newton,  Leedi  ' 
Shepherd  Rev.  Robert,  Bererley  r 
ShepherdBon  E.  P.,  Qoeen's  TeTT»«7 
MlddleaborouEh-on-Teee    r 
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Sherlodc  Bev.  T.  Travers,  B.  A.,  Isle  worth, 

liOndon    r 
Sherren  Rev.  W.  W.,  Tonbridge,  Kent     r 
Shfllito  Rev.  Jos.,  Lozells,  Birmingham    r 
ShiUito  Bev.W. ,  I)ock-st.,  Newport,  Mon.  r 
Shcnre  R,  .Bochdale    r 
Shaker  Kev.  John,  Green  Momit,  Totting- 

ton,  Bmy,  Lanes,    r 
Sibree  Kev.  James.  Salem,  Hull    r 
Sihtee  W.  P.,  Hignbory,  Bristol    r 
Sidebottom  Rev.  Joshna,  Macclesfield  -a 
Silvester  William.  J.P.,  Stafford    r 
Simcock  Rev.  J.  Macrae,  Merthyr  Tydfil, 

S.  Wales    r 
Simon  Rev.  D.  W.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Spring 

HillCoUege    r 
Simon  Rev.  Edwin^ion,  Manchester    r 
Simon  Rev.  Henry,  Westminster,  London  r 
Simon  Rev.  Mark,  Wollerton,  Salop    a 
Sim<m  Rev.  Thomas,  Braintree,  Essex    r 
Simpson  Henry,  Albion,  Hull    r 
Singleton  Rev.  Greo.  £.,  Hatfield  Heath, 


Sisling  W.  £.,  Castle  Gate,  Nottingham    r 
SisBons    Rev.    Thomas,    Rectory    Place, 

Woolwich,  London,  S.E.    r 
Skinner  Rev.  E.  W.,  High-street,  West- 

bromwich    r 
Skinner  Rev.  R.,  Greenheys,  Manchester 

h  m 
Slade  William,  Robertson-st.,  Hastinsrs    r 
Slater  Rev.  C.  S.,  M.A.,  Broughton  Park, 

Manchester    r 
Slater  Rev.  Gea ,  Market  Drayton,  Salop 
Slater  Joseph,  Mount  Zion,  Sheffield    r 
Slater  Richard  G. ,  Tacket-st . ,  I i>swich    r 
Slevan  Rev.  Thomas,  Salem,  Thirsk    r 
Slinger  Jonathan,  Centenary  Church,  Lan- 
caster   r 
Smith  Rev.  Albert,  Kelveden,  Essex    r 
Smith  Arnold  Pye,  George-st.,  Croydon    r 
Smith  Rev.  Arthur,  Airedale  College 
Smith  Rev.   C.  E.  Gordon,  Well-street, 

Coventry    r 
Smith  Edward,  Memorial  Hall,  London, 

E.C.,  Church  Aid  Society    r 
Smith  Rev.  Francis,  Gideon,  Bristol    r 
Smith  Rev.G.  S.,  Harrison  Road,  Halifax  r 
Smith  Rev.  Hy.  William,  Fleetwood    r 
Smith    Rev.  James,   JkLA.,    Elloughton, 

Yorks.    r 
Smith  Rev.  James,  Wisbech    r 
Smith  Rev.  James  S.  T.  W. ,  Parish-street, 
Horselydown  (Union),  London,  E.C.  »• 
Smith   Rev.   Matthew,    Britannia   Row, 

London,  N.    r 
Smith  Nonnan  H.,  Victoria  Road,  Cam- 
bridge   r 
Snuth  R.  H.,  Northwich    r 
Smith  Thomas,  Oakham    r 
Smith  Thomas,  Patricroft,  Manchester    r 
Smyth  Joseph,  Fleetwood    r 
Snashall  Rev.  Geo.,  B.A-,  Finsbury  Park, 
London,  N.    r 


Snell  Rev.  Bernard  J.,  M.A.,  B.Sa,  St» 
Paul's,  Newcastle-on-Tyne    r 

Snell  Rev.  J.  H.,  Mayer's  Green,  West- 
bromwich    r 

Snow  John,  junr.,  Anerley,  London,  S.  W.  r 

Somerville  Kev.  Alexander,  HoUinshead- 
street,  Choiley,  Lanc«i.    r 

South  worth  H.  A.,  Wellington  Road, 
Stockport    r 

Sowerby  G.  B.,  junior.  Wood  Green,  Lon- 
don, N.    r 

Spalton  William,  Victoria-street,  Derby    r 

Spencer  E. ,  Marple,  Derbyshire    r 

Spencer  Reuben,  J.P.,  Chorlton  Road, 
Manchester^  r 

Spicer  Albert,  London,  E.C.    a 

Spicer  Henry,  London.  By  invitation  of 
Committee 

Spicer  James,  J. P.,  Treasurer  and  Trustee 

Spong  ^  Rev.  Ambrose  D.,  Clifton  Ville, 
Brighton,  Sussex    r 

Staines  Henry,  Lewisham.  London,  S.E.  r 

Stally brass  Rev.  H.  M.,  Wirks worth    r 

Standing  James,  Salem,  Burnley    r 

Stanley  E.,  Walsall    r 

Starmer  Rev.  Henry,  Alfreton,  Derby- 
shire    r 

Stent  William  J.,  Common  Close,  War- 
minster   T 

Stent  Rev.  W.  H.,  Redhill,  Surrey    r 

Stephens  Rev.  Frederick,  Spring  Hill  Col- 
lege, Birmingham    r 

Stephens  Rev.  Robert,  Stockport    a 

Stephens  William,  Hope,  Salford,  Man- 
chester   r 

Stephenson  G.  B.,  Lister  Hills,  Yorks.     r 

Stephenson  Rev.  Thomas,  London,  E.C. 
[Christian  World  Reporter) 

Stephenson  Thomas,  Ilkley,  Yorks.    a 

Stevenson  Rev.  John,  Shipley,  Yorks.    a 

Stevenson  John,  Hunter  Lane,  Wavertree  r 

Stewart  E.,  Vines,  Rochester    r 

Stewart  Rev.  Halley,  Robertson-street, 
Hastings    r 

Stewart  John,  Croft  Church,  Hastings    r 

Stones  John,  Ulverstone    r 

Stones  Rev.  Jos.,  Newton,  near  Clitheroc  a 

Storey  Edwin,  Selby    r 

Stomer  John,  Tabernacle,  Hanley    r 

Storrs  Rev.  Henry  M.,  D.D.,  New  York, 
American  Home  Missionary  Society 
and  National  Council 

Stott  Rev.  Jas.  McEwan,  M.A.,  Chapel- 
street,  Blackburn    r 

Stoughton  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  Ealing,  Lon- 
don, W.    By  invitation  of  Committee 

Stowell  Rev.  Arthur  K.,  Sowerby  Bridge  r 

Strange  Neville,  Eastbourne    r 

Strieby  Rev.  M.  E.,  D.D.,  American 
Missionary  Association,  National 
Council,  and  New  Jersey  Con- 
ference, U.S.  A. 

Strong  Rev.  Edward,  D.D.,  Boston, 
National  Council,  U.S. A. 
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Slroyan  Kcv.  Abrahsai,  NewUills,  D«bj-. 

Stnbliin^  O.  E.,  Sswiton,  Camli*.    r 

btablev  John.  Bnllvv     r 

Stnct  \\\:i.  H™ry,  Rhennor,  J^OWsbaT    >■ 

Sully  George  B..  BriilRWBIer    -i 

Surman  Joseph  A,,  Lineniter  iliind,  Nut. 

tim  Hill,  Lona™,  W.     I- 
SntcUSe  Kdwanl,  llyecrult,  Athlon -under - 

Button  MkUhewB.Deil    r 

Sutton  Rut.  Itol]t.,Lce9-B(.,  ^tanchcster    t 

KiiltonWiUiiini  Ninro»»t1e,St»ffiirdshin;  « 
Swinii   ItoT.   Oaorae  W.,   Enat  Boldon. 

NiirlhuKiberliuiJ  r 
S\v{vliair  Rev.  T.  KiIiitbtJs,  Churchtoim, 

Sj-Vcs  Alfrvil,  Hi^hficlj,  HudilrrefielJ    r 
SjniPS  Kev.  Colmer  B..  B.A.,  KenwDgton, 
LonilaD,  W,     r 

Tullifi;  RcT.  Writer  C,  TVimUeiJon,  I^^n- 

d™,  8,W.    a 
Tslcutt  Hon.  G.  D.,  Taloali-illF,  Connect- 

cnt,  Nnlioiul  Conncil,  U.S.A. 
Tanling  Itotwrt,  B(rkl(7-ab,  LircrtMuil     i- 
Tirbolton  Rb».  Willuini,  Ilkley    \  m. 
n'uiing  Charles,  New  Court.  ToUitigton 

Pwk,  L.ODdon,  N.    r 
TMTUit  Hbv.  Heof)',  Aixyle,  Bulh    r 
Tat.  T.  W-,  Liverpo"!     r 
Tayl""-  CVwli-rher,  GreenvTffl.  OMIiam     r 
T&jlor  George,  Stwllioiiae  Laue,  Bimiing- 

Tayliir  Kev.  James,  ErJicglon,  Cinning- 

T.iylor  Jennrsnn,  Randcrlaiid    n 

Taylnr  Joliu,  Wlijiby    r  , 

Tnyl^r  J.  U,  Halifax    a 

Tavlorjobn  W.,  Gteenacres,  Olilham     r       ! 

Tailor liev.Thrnnos.   lUturncU lli*sionary 

L.  M.  S. 
Tavlor  Thomns,  SmallbriOpe.  Hocbdale      r 
TayLir    T.  J.,    Uurou^b    Koid,   London,    , 

aw.    r  1 

Tnjlor  William  J  ,  Ealina.  I^ndon.  W.  a  . 
Tbomaa  Itev.  Hnvid,  Cerno  AbLas,  Donwt  n  ; 
Thomas  Uev.   David,  Lojg  Kutton,  Lin-   ! 

coloBhire    r 
Thomas  Eliao,  Salem,  BradfirJ.  Yorks.     r   , 
ThomM  J»mf^  Mi^enHen,  Yorks.     r  ! 

Tlioro»»  Rev.  1'.  Foi,  HamiEnts    r 
l-homu  John,  Paddock,  Hnddenfield    r     ' 
TtomfisRev.  J.,  Swansea,  S.  Wales    o 
Thomas  Kev.  J.,  D.D.,  Tabenaclr,  Li^er- 

Tbomaa  Rev.  J.  D.,  Belhesda,  Rnnmm     r 
Thomas  Rev.  Owen.  Holywell,  X.  Wales  r 
Thomas  ReT.  I!..  Glandwr.  Swaoaea 
ThomM  Rev.  R  T.,  Ualston.  l-indoo,  E. 
Thomas  Rer.  Samuel,  TnrreT,  Ueds.     r 
Thomas  Rev.  W..  tJuecD-Blreet,  L««ls    ] 


Thompwin  Bev.  Jamei,  Horton-in-CnttDi 

ThomptoD  John,  Briiton,  Xnoiuloii,  S    r 
Thoiapsoa    Jaha,    Smeibtriok,    Stafford- 
Thompson  Jnaeiih,  Ealshaw,  Wilmalaw    r 
Thompoon  tfork,  Newport,  Salop,    r 
'i'boixi[isoii   Rev.    R,    Wardlaw,    Lmdm 

AliMionuy  Society.  LoDdon,  E.C.   lijr 

ini-italinn  of  Committee. 
Thomiwon  T.  Warnui,  AJ>bey  Foi^atr, 

Bhre«-»bury    r 
Thomsoa  Itei-.  Alex.,  M.A.,  D.D..  B«- 

hulme  l:na<!,  M.ncheiter    r 
Thoniberit  Rev.   W„    Moaa    Side.    Mjuf 

Thorp  Fredk.,  Lacoaster  Road,  PrMtoo  i- 
Thoi7iWm..SiIvu->tnet,  Fuluuii  Stgniii, 

IrfmdoQ.  City    r 
Thulrow  Rabeit,  East  Boldon,  Nortbom- 

Tillfr  Rev.  Win  .  Wrenbam.  N.  Watet  a 
Tillotson  Rev.  IL  J.  C,  MMlborangh  r 
Timann  R»v.    ATarch,    Hisb-atrMt,  GtMt 

Horttin,  Yotlcs.    r 
Tinkler  Rev.  Francis,  CmIU  Gate,  Stii*>»^ 


Tinling  Rev.  J.  F.  B.,  B.A..  Eaatbon 
Tadd  Rev.  Stephen.  Oxford  Road,  pQUiey, 
I^ndnn.8.W.     r 

Torakioa  Daniel,  Gn-.tt  V.irmoiith     r 
Tomlinson  Jwnt.-.  M  L.:.t  ■■,  Y.    V- 
TomUnsnn  Thomas,  Belper,  Derbyshin   r 
Toms     Rev.     H.     Storer,      Chriatchsnih, 

Enftrld,  LonJon.  N.     r 
Tonkin  Rer.   J.,   Ulleslhorpe,    Letcealer- 

Tonkin  Rev.  W.,  Richmond,  York*,   a 
Toi>p  Alfred,  J.P.,   Albert   Road,  Faro- 


Tow. 


Rev 


•,    Chinley,  Defbjr- 
Abbey    Foncate, 


Shrewsbury 
ToierRev.  T  \V.,St  KiohoUa,  IpawiA r 
Trigg  Rev.  Charles  T.,  Ovenden,  Yoeta.  r 
TriClUD  Rev.  WiUiam,  Great  lanuath  r 
Trowbridee    Rev.    Dr      Aynl^    CeaUil 

Turkey,  Americas  Bo«rd  Foreign  lli>- 

Tubbl^Henry  H.,  Hatheriow,  Ch^iin    r 
'I'nck  Rev.  Robert,  RA.,  Margate    r 
Tucker    Charles,   Soreshy^rtint,   Cbntd- 


TufSeld  Rev.  Tbon 


a,  WoolwkJi,  Londm:. 
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Appendix    E. 

THE    CONGREGATIONAL    UNION: 
A  RETROSPECTIVE  GLANXE. 

[F;<OM  THE  NofUOHformist  atid Iiidepcndenty  Septcmd3K  30TH,  1881.] 

Those  who  look  back  with  any  thoughtfulness  on  the  history  of  the  Con- 
gregational Union  of  England  and  Wales  w^ill  scarcely  escape  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  not  a  merely  incidental  detail  in  the  history  of  a  denomination,  but 
an  item  in  the  providential  plan  of  the  world's  government  that  the  members  of 
the  CongregaUonal  body  were  stirred  up  to  organize  such  a  confederation. 
Hostile   forces   were   soon   to  gather — inspired   by  the  sacerdotal   spirit   of 
dominancy,  and  backed  by  a  preponderance  of  wealth,  official  status,  aiid  social 
influence — whose  efforts  would  be  directed  with  special  intensity  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Gospel  light  shining  forth  from  the  Free  Churches  of  England  and 
Wales ;  and  Congregational  Churches  in  their  isolation   would   have  been 
specially  exposed  to  peril  from  the  violence  and  persistency  of  that  attack. 
Towards  the  close  of  1829  the  idea  seems  to  have  been  ** borne  in"  upon  Con- 
gregationalists,  simultaneously  both  in  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces,  that 
the  time  had  arrived  when  such  an  organization  for  mutual  protection,  counsel, 
and  aid  should  be  commenced  ;  and  early  in  the  following  year  letters  were 
published  in  the  World  and  the  Congregational  Magazine  urging  the  necessity 
of  such  a  step.     **  The  repeal  of  the  'I'est  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  of  the 
statutes  whicn  debarred  Roman  Catholics  from  the  Senate  and  the  more  influen- 
tial offices  in  the  State,  has,"  wrote  the  editor  of  the  monthly  organ  of  the 
Congregationalists,  **  placed  the  different  religious  denominations  amongst  us- 
in  positions  relative  to  each  other  which  they  never  occupied  before."  Although 
the  Roman  Catholics  had  already  commenced  **  their  efforts  to  prosel}'te,  in 
the  energetic  impulse  given  by  their  unexpected  victory,"  no  word  of  regret 
was  to  be  uttered  by  friends  of  religious  liberty,     ^^/'iai  jiisi  tia,  mat  cccltim 
has  been,  and  must  still  be,  our  motto.     Yet  the  share  which  we  had  in  their 
political  emancipation    lays    us    under    the    strongest    obligation    to    meet 
them    at    every    point   at   which   they   may  attempt  to   make   ecclesiastical 
encroachments.      This,   if   we   are    only    wise    enough    to   consolidate   our 
strength,  we   are   able   to    do."      *'The    clergy  of   the  Endowed  Church," 
wrote  A  Country  Minister  about  the  same  time,  **sce  the  necessity  of  unity  in 
action  as  well  as  of  uniformity  in  an  outward  ritual.     The  evangelical  and  the 
anti-evangelical  have  taken  the  alarm,  and  are  trying,  in  every  possible  way, 
to  stop  the  *  progress  of  Dissent.*  "     We  are  sometimes  referred  to  a  supposed 
golden  age,  when  Congregationalists,  not   being  aggressive,  received  from 
evangelical  members  of  the  State  Church  a  fraternal  sympathy, which  those 
rather  unctuous  pietists  have  since  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  withdraw 
consequent  upon  the  turning  aside  of  Nonconformists  to  political  aims.  What- 
ever was  the  date  of  that  Will-o'-the-Wisp  period,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  it  did 
not  occur  in  the  first  half  of  the  current  century.    In  1S19  a  Home  Missionary 
Society,  mainly  supported  by  Congregationalists,  Wiis  formed  on  undenomi- 
national lines.      After  self-abnegating  efforts,  extending  over  many  years,  the 
lesson  taught  by  that  attempt  was  thus  interpreted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Matheson  : 
**  The  system  of  conciliation  towards  the  Established  Church  has  been  tried  by 
that   society  ;  it  has  entirely  and  palpably  failed.     Instead  of  doing  good, 
instead  of  bringing  to  our  help  those  who  belong  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  it 
has  had  quite  an  opposite  effect ;  they  have  taken  ever}»  opportunity  of  taunting 
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us  with  being  snakes  in.  the  grass  .  .  .  We  know  th.il  lally  and  clei^ 
are  combining  their  efforts  to  crush  all  th'j  voluntary  Churches  of  Christ ;  and 
therelbre,  unfess  we  help  ourselves,  by  a  concenlration  of  effort  amonE  us.  not 
to  spread  seclarianistn,  but  to  spread  the  purL'  jirfnciplvs  of  the  Gtw[vl,  unless 
we  are  thus  combined  in  our  efforts,  our  m--!I. -r  iv>-r-l:..-,  -v  -.-  \-^  r-.-.Ti'.TT 
distticls,  will  assuredly  be  destroyeil.    Thu-  ■■   ,-f 

our  enemies  to  crush  what  is  liberal  in  rtl"  :  :- : 

these  persotis  are  quick-^hte<],  and  ihi.-;.  I  .  !: 

the  light  of  libetly  which  our  Churches  diffuse  ihioughout  the  land  the 
country  will  be  iBeir  orni." 

The  convictions  which  thus  permeated  leading  minds  found  expression, 
about  Ihe  close  of  1830  in  two  manifestoes  suggesting  terms  for  uniting  "our 
dislocated  denomination" — the  one  emanating  from  the  Dorsetshire  Assodn. 
tion,  and  the  other  from  a  provisional  committee  assembled  in  London.  Some 
rising  jealousies,  excited  by  this  divergent  action,  were  happily  smoothed 
away  through  the  influence  of  a  letter  written,  in  an  admirable  spirit,  by 
Prafessor  Henry  Rogers;  and  on  Tuesday,  May  10,  1831,  upwards  of  one 
hundred  ministers  and  lay  del^ates  assembled  at  the  Congregational  Libiary, 
Finsbiiry  Circus,  10  take  the  matter  into  considcrarion  with  a  view  to 
immediate  action.  After  mutual  conference,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Rev.  John  Angell  James,  seconded  by-J.  B.  Brown,  Esq., 
LL.D.,  declaring  it  to  be  highly  desirable  and  important  to  establish  a  Union  of 
Congregational  Churches  Ihioughoul  England  and  Wales  founded  on  Ihe 
broadest  recognition  of  their  own  disir.ctivc  principle — namely,  the  Scriptural 
tight  of  every  separate  church  to  maintain  ticrfect  independence  in  the  govern- 
ment and  administration  of  its  own  particular  affairs."  There  were  mani- 
festly at  (his  time  some  who  felt  anxieties  as  lo  tlic  possible  consetjucrccs  of 
this  new  departure  in  Ihe  history  of  the  denoniiration.  The  organization,  it 
was  suggested,  must  in  Ihe  result  prove  cither  "cumbrous  antf  useless"  or 
"  prejudicial  (o  Ihc  independence  of  the  Churches."  Tlicse  doubts  received 
respectful  attention  from  those  who  were  entrusted  with  ihe  preparation  of  the 

flan,  and  nccordingl)-,  at  the  ailjourned  meeting  on  the  following  Friday,  the 
■rmer  resolution  was  re-ailirnied  «ilh  ihc  addition,  "snd  therefore  that  the 
Union  shall  not  in  any  case  a:sumc  logiblniive  authority  or  liccome  a  court  of 
appeal," 

The  Uuion  «-as  (o  consist  of  Coanlj  end  District  Associations,  each 
association  lo  appfiinl  "saili  a  nunilM;r  of  rejirescntalives  as  it  may  deem 
neces-Ktry,"  and  the  rulldiving  neve  s'jt  (ortli  as  the  objects  caiitemplatcJ  in  its 
formation  : — 

I.  To  (ironiotc  evangelical  rcliginn  in  connection  with  the  Congregational 
denomination,  z.  To  cultivate  brotherly  aireclion  and  :dncere  co-i'petation  in 
ecerylhing  relating  lo  ll;e  interests  of  the  O'sociatc.l  Churches,  3.  To  establish 
fralemal  correspondence  itilh  Congregational  Churches  end  ot]:cr  boiiics  of 
Chrisllani  Ihroughoul  the  world.  4.  To  address  an  annual  Idler  to  the 
itssociatcd  Churches,  accnmi?anied  with  such  information  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary.  5.  To  obtain  accurate  statistical  inform-iiion  relative  lo  tke 
Congregational  Churches  throughout  the  kingdom  and  the  world  at  largo. 
6.  To  inquire  into  Ihe  present  method  of  collecling  funds  for  the  creclion  i^ 
places  of  worship,  ana  to  consider  the  practicability  of  introducing  any 
improved  plan.  7.  To  assist  in  maintaining  aiul  enlarging  the  civil  rights  of 
Proiesiant  Dissen'.ers. 

The  plan  protiuonally  apjirovcd  was  dirccteil  lo  be  circulated,  so  that  it 
might  receive  the  criticisms  of  the  various  associations;  but,  after  ]'.nssing 
through  that  ordeal,  the  only  altcmtion  made  in  the  statement  of  objects  was 
the  addition  of  the  qualifying  words  *'  or  cccaslona! "  after  "  annual "  in  sec- 
lion  4.  A(  Ihe  mcclinK  in  May,  183;,  it  was  resolved  "to  present  to  the 
public  a  declaration  of  ihe  leading  articles  of  our  faith  and  tiiscipline,"  "  at  a 
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period  when  so  much  ignorance  and  misrepresentation  prevail  upon  those  sub- 
jects." At  the  same  meeting  a  resolution  was  adopted  declaring  it  to  be 
**  highly  expedient  that  a  sum  not  less  than  £10,000  be  collected  for  the 
erection  of  such  a  building  in  London  as  the  Congregational  Union  may  con- 
sider necessary  for  (he  permanency  and  efficiency  of  their  operations  and  the 
promotion  of  the  general  interests  of  the  denomination." 

Tracing  the  course  of  events,  it  is  not  without  interest  to  note  that  scarcely 
a  month  intervened  between  the  adoption  of  the  formal  resolution  that  **a 
General  Union  of  Congregational  Churches  and  ministers  throughout  England 
be  now  formed,"  and  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which  had  been  rejected 
a  few  months  before  by  the  casting  votes  of  a  score  of  State-endowed  bishops 
who  had  now  to  ponder  over  the  probable  consequences  of  Lord  Grey's 
neglected  warning  that  if  they  thus  outraged  public  opinion  they  would  hasten 
on  the  time  when  they  would  have  **  to  set  their  house  in  order."  It  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here  to  note  some  of  the  thoughts  produced  by  the  crisis  >vith 
which  the  Established  clergy  were  thus  brought  face  to  face.  A  writer  in  the 
Church  Review  of  September  23rd,  1881,  thus  states  the  case  from  the  High 
Churchman's  point  of  view : — 

"  The  general  expectation  was  that,  when  the  spirit  of  reform  was  once 
set  going,  it  would  soon  be  the  fate  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  overhauled, 
and  that  with  no  friendly  hand.  In  these  circumstances,  men  began  to  ask, 
"What  can  the  Church  trust  to  when  the  time  of  sifting  comes  ?  If  the  time 
had  come  for  lifting  the  people  out  of  their  state  of  tutelage,  how  could  the 
Church  hope  to  secure  their  affections  ?  In  what  aspect  could  they  be  expected 
to  continue  to  look  up  to  her  ?  As  a  privileged  body  they  had  had  enough  of 
her;  As  the  mouthpiece  of  the  gentry,  the  ally  of  the  upper  classes,  the  repre- 
sentative of  wealth  and  dignity,  she  was  sure  to  be  seriously  modified,  and,  if 
there  was  little  else  about  her,  to  come  to  the  ground.  If  reform  was  to  come 
from  the  outside,  reform  would  not  stop  short  of  destruction.  She  must  be  re- 
formed from  within  to  have  any  chance  of  floating  on  the  popular  wave."  *  *  In 
proportion  as  the  maintenance  of  the  Church,"  says  the  advertisement  prefixed 
to  the  first  volume  of  the  Tracts,  **  has  been  secured  by  law,  her  ministers 
have  been  under  the  temptation  of  leaning  on  an  arm  of  flesh  instead  of  her 
own  Divinely- provided  discipline — a  temptation  increased  by  political  events 
and  arrangements  which  need  not  here  be  more  than  alluded  to."  The  tract 
writers  perceived  that  as  a  kingdom  of  this  world  the  Church  could  no  longer 
stand.  What  then  ?  She  is  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  but,  if  so,  she  must  be 
presented  to  the  people  in  that  aspect ;  she  must  make  proof  of  her  Divine 
character,  and  clothe  herself  with  everything  that  that  character  implies. 

To  give  effect  to  this  scheme  was  the  motive  of  the  writers  of  the  Oxford 
Tracts.  Evangelical  Nonconformity  had  now  to  prepare  to  measure  weapons 
with  an  official  sacerdotalism  imbued  with  all  those  exaggerated  pretensions 
which  it  was  supposed  that  the  nation  had  once  for  ever  decisively  repudiated. 
The  issue,  which  ultimately  became  much  more  clear,  was  not  even  then 
obscure  ;  it  was  a  life  or  death  struggle  to  which  Nonconformists  were  com- 
mitted for  the  maintenance  and  completion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Accordingly,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Union  in  May,  1833 — the  "first  " 
fully-equipped  assembly,  but  technically  the  third  from  its  formation — Dr.  J. 
B.  Brown  drew  prominent  attention  to  the  necessity  for  decisive  and  vigorous 
action,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  **  full  relief  from  all  their  present  grievances," 
and  upon  motion,  unanimous  support  was  given  to  a  Bill  which,  by  way  of  a 
small  instalment,  had  been  prepared  **to  relieve  Dissenters  from  being  com- 
pelled to  conform  to  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
Claytons  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  illustrations  of  that  anomalv.  Noncon- 
formist Toryism,  but  we  find  that  the  Rev.  John  Clayton  spoke  on  that 
occasion  with  un&ltering  tones.  **  Now,"  he  said,  **  is  the  time  to  make 
a  simultaneous  effort  to  remove,  if  possible,  at  once  all  those  grievances  under 
which  Protestant  Dissenters  labour,  and  which  we  consider  inconsistent  with 
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tnir  rights  and  privili-[;c-  ni  Disseniere."  The  lUt  of  those  ;^kninc«s  ihea  set 
forth  was  a  heavy  a\v-.  -.t\-\  inclucied,  beades  church -rales  and  tithes,  "  Esitcr 
dues,  morttury  fee:-,  mil  suq>lice  (ees,"  which  ippetr  (o  bave  been  lien 
enfuiced,  cxclusioo  limn  ihe  univervilies,  and  "a  ceitiiicatc  of  Ijaplian  bj  i 
minister  of  the  Eitni  ;:.;^i:.;  Church,  instead  of  a  ceHificale  of  the  time  afbiclh 
only,"  beino  exacle  ii,e  legal  iriliuiuils  from  Xonconfomusts  seeking  lu 

establish  a  legittmat.  <     :iii  ici  their  inheritances  and  posse^ons. 

The  Rev,  Dr.  I  .  i;..ril,  nf  Worcester,  presidisl  ot  the  fouith  annual 
meeting  in  1834,00  .  j.creil  what  on  that  occasion  wis  colled  "the  Pritnaiy 
Address,"  in  the  coi  ;  ■  f  which  he  remarfced  : — "  Wc  have  not  foitnol  our 
-General  Union  as  ;:  j  i.jctcding  by  which  our  dcnominalion  mighl  seclude 
itself  in  a  sjMtit  of  -t.tr.naniani  irom  other  Christian  conunonities.  On  thL- 
contrary,  as  we  desii,.  \  1  iibiain  through  il  new  and  neater  fellosiibi))  among 
ourselves,  so  alio  b  i:  iiutndcd  it  for  a  milium  of  more  dircci,  solemn,  and 
a£rectionatecommuiii.iii  hIiL  uut  i:vjriy..'lj.;,-,l  lTLl!;rLn.  ■  ^f  ..  h-.-r  .tLiii'f.iiinliuiii; 
and  other  countries." 

To  the  Assembly  in  1835  was  presented  the  Cor^egalional.  Hymn-book, 
ns  prepared  by  a  sub- com  mil  lee.  In  ihe  same  year  was  put  forth  a  "  plan  for 
the  dischaige  of  the  present  debts  on  our  chapels,  and  to  assist  in  the  erection 
of  others."  It  was  mentioned  that  the  Welsh  Congregational  Churches  had 
in  two  yean  reduced  their  chapel  debt  from  {,y^<xo  to  ^£12,000. 

In  the  following  year  the  Union,  while  expres^ng  apf«oval  of  tb«  itew 
Bills  for  Registration  and  Marriage,  declared  it  to  be  a  matter  of  "pAinfoi 
'-<lisappoinlinent  and  grave  complaint "  that  the  Government  hesitUed  (0 
obollsh  church-rates,  and  recorded,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Vaughan,  the  declara- 
tion that  "  no  report  of  Fatliamentaiy  Commissioners  relative  to  the  inabdity 
of  (he  Established  Church  to  defmy  the  charges  of  her  own  worship  will  e^'er 
reconcile  the  Dissenters  of  England  and  Wales  to  Ihe  payment  of  chitich-rates, 
cither  directly  or  b  any  commuted  form."  The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  F.  Border  was 
commissioned  by  the  Assembly  to  prepare  ' '  a  faithful  and  affeclionate 
remonstrance  wilh  the  American  Churches  on  the  continuance  of  slavery  in 
the  United  Stales."  Steps  were  taken  in  the  same  year  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Colonial  Mission. 

The  business  of  the  Union  and  Colonial  Mission  being  found  10  require  the 
continuous  altention  ot  an  ofRcial,  ihe  Rev,  Algernon  Wells  was  appointed  to 
the  secretariat  in  1837.  The  committee,  referring  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Marriage  and  Registration  Bill,  remarked:  "  Vol  liable  as  these  concessions 
ore  in  a  civil  point  of  view,  they  will  be  more  highly  prized  by  our  churches 
for  the  distinctioti  they  establish  between  things  secular  oikI  sacred — between 
jhe  duties  wo  owe  to  the  State  and  those  we  owe  to  Go<l." 

Prior  to  the  departure  of  the  Earl  of  Durham  for  Canada  in  Ihe  spring  of 
1838,  a  deputalion  waited  upon  his  lordship,  deprecating  the  atlempis  tnade 
10  endow  a  bishopric  of  Quebec,  or  any  other  application  of  public  funds  10 
sectarian  uses,  odding,  "  Your  lordship  well  knows  that  ol  this  hour,  in  the 
three  united  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain,  their  three  eccte^astical  establishments 
ore  ihe  greatest  remaining  sources  of  strife."  A  priie  of  100  guineas  was 
offered,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Union,  for  the  b«t  essay  "  on  the  employ- 
ment of  gratuitous  lay  agency  by  Congregational  Churches  for  the  spread  of 
ihe  Gospel  amor^  the  ignorant  and  irreligious  population  of  our  own  land, 
both  in  town  and  country." 

Fears  were  expressed,  at  the  formation  of  the  Union,  that  the  step  might 

pro<lucIive  of  discord  among  brethren  rather  than  harmony.  In  1S39  Dr. 
Mford,  speaking  at  Ihe  autumnal  meeting  in  October,  said ;  "  It  is  deli^tful 
vj  see  that  the  principle  of  love  is  circulating  among  us.  There  is  no  denomi- 
nation in  Great  Britain  which  could  present,  at  this  instant,  a  finer  spedmen 
of  brotherly  love  or  more  complete  identity  of  prbciple  on  all  the  great  subjects 
of  faith,  discipline,  and  order  than  our  body  does  here  to-day."  A  resolution 
V'os  adopted  unanimously  declaring  it  to  1«  "  on  especial  duty  at  the  present 
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time  of  the  Independent  Churches  of  this  country  to  unite  in  vigorous  home 
missionary  efforts,  conducted  in  entire  harmony  with  their  distinctive  views  of 
the  tmth,  ministry,  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  constitution, 
discipline,  and  liberty  of  Christixm  Churches." 

Prior  to  the  general  meeting  in  1S40  an  arrangement  had  been  made  with 
the  directors  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  to  make  such  an  alterafion  in 
the  rules  of  that  organization  as  would  admit  of  its  future  operations  being 
conducted  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Union.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bennett,  in  the  address  from  the  chair,  alluding  to 
this  change,  said  :  **  If  we  can  thoroughly  approve  of  rendering  this  a  Congre- 
gational Home  Missionary  Society,  let  us  not  be  afraid  or  ashamed  of  the 
reproach  of  a  Congregational  crusade.  Those  who  would  place  it  upon  us 
are  the  very  men  to  whom  we  may  reply,  in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  *  You 
have  compelled  me.'  The  apostolical  succession  crusade  is  now  proceeding, 
and  its  advocates  are  carrying  the  warfare  throughout  the  kingdom.  We  have 
as  yet  been  too  delicate  in  pressing  our  jus  divinum.  We,  having,  according 
to  our  own  conviction,  the  jus  divinum^  the  principle  of  Divine  right  in  the 
Kew  Testament,  have  refrained  from  pressing  it ;  and  in  this  respect  our 
charity,  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  over-ridden  our  orthodoxy.  But  now  we  have 
been  taught  a  lesson  by  other  parties.  If  you,  brethren,  do  not  press  your 
Scriptural  principle,  they  will  press  the  Fathers  and  tradition,  and  put  forth 
their  claim  as  01  Divine  right.  It  becomes  us,  therefore,  now  to  press  upon 
the  public  not  only  our  doctrines  but  our  discipline."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Leifchild 
congratulated  the  assembly  on  the  advance  which  had  been  made  in  respect 
to  the  distinctive  principles  of  Congregationalism.  Those  principles  had  been 
too  long  kept  in  the  background,  **  either  with  a  view  of  conciliating  prejudice 
or  of  averting  the  wrath  of  the  dominant  party,"  and  there  had  been  no  benefit 
from  such  a  policy.  "  I  think,"  he  said,  **  the  Church  people  who  have  come 
in  contact  with  us  have  not  valued  us  the  more  for  that  concealment.  I  think, 
when  they  have  known  that  we  were  Dissenters  at  the  bottom,  conscientiously 
believing  that  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  was  necessary  to  the 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  our  concealment  of  it  did  not  commend 
us  to  their  esteem  ;  they  have  thought  that  it  might  proceed  from  pusillanimity, 
or  a  carnal  policy,  and  though  they  have  flattered  us  with  their  countenance, 
yet  how  little  of  their  effective  and  active  co-operation  we  have  had  !  I,  there- 
fore, do  heartilv  rejoice  that  we  are  come  to  stand  upon  our  own  ground."  At 
the  same  meetmg  Sir  Culling  Eardley  Smith,  Bart.,  announced  his  prepared- 
ness to  guarantee  for  three  years  residences  for  home  missionaries  in 
Hertfordshire  and  Lincolnshire,  together  with  £\^o  a  year  towards  the 
support  of  the  missionaries. 

The  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  told 
favourably  on  its  funds.  The  report  made  to  the  annual  meeting  in  1841 
showed  an  increase  of  income  from  ;f  6,285  to  ;f8,6o3.  Of  the  550  towns, 
villages,  and  hamlets  in  which  the  agents  preached,  "more  than  icx)  were 
opened  during  the  past  year  as  new  village  stations  in  chapels,  bams,  school- 
rooms, and  cottages."  At  the  autumnal  meeting  in  Nottingham  attention  was 
called  to  the  "new  cry  raised  against  the  efforts  of  our  Churches.  It  comes 
from  the  Oxford  divmes,  and  breathes  the  very  element  and  spirit  of  the 
Vatican.  .  .  .  Even  the  Gospel,  which  depends  on  the  Spirit's  influence  for 
success  in  saving  men,  is  declared  to  be  worthless  when  preached  by  other  than 
'apostolically  ordained'  men."  So  dependent  were  the  poor  in  the  agrricultural 
districts  on  landlords  and  employers,  that  but  for  strengtn  gathered  from  united 
action  "  there  are  many  places  which  must  have  been  deprived  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  little  flocks  gathered  from  the  wilds  of  ignorance  and  vice  must  have 
been  scattered  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  The  peoplet:annot,  without  help, 
successfully  oppose  prejudice,  wealth,  and  influence  directed  against  them. 
Our  institution  happily  comes  in  to  aid  them."  In  the  same  year  the  Union 
condemned  the  mole  monopoly,  and  protested  against  other  'Wexatious  or 
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cipprcsaive  proccedingi,"  among  "  the  slate  of  the  law  respecUng  inlcrment  in 
the  pnrochiol  buryin|;-g rounds,  which  rUows  of  no  other  religious  service  when 
Dissenters  buir  their  dead  than  that  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Praj-ec." 
The  prieslfy  crusade  against  Dissent  n-na  still  being  prosecuted  with  vigour 
when  ihe  Union  as^ieniblcd  in  1S4J,      In  the  intenal,  the  Whig  Gorenimait 


country  ;  to  crush  it  in  general,  and  particularly  in  our  body,  by  which  the 
ecclesiastical  system  is  most  directly  opposed,  and  by  which  it  is  most 
endangned,  staading  as  we  do  upon  a  purely  Scriptural  basis,  aoA  haviiie  had 
some  ability  bestowed  on  some  of  us  by  the  Author  of  all  good,  for  the  dtfcnce 
and  maintenance  of  our  principles.  Everywhere,  ODd  in  all  directions,  an  out' 
ciy  has  been  r^s«d  against  us.  The  most  arrc^ant  assumptions  and  exdusivt 
claims  have  been  put  forth  to  instruct  the  people^  and  administer  the  ordioanns 
of  religion.  All  connection  with  us,  in  some  places,  even  for  porposes  of 
general  benevolence,  has  been  renounced,  and  thepetty  arts  of  persecution  ban 
been  employed  to  (lighten  and  deter  people  from  ctKnii^  to  oiu  ranks.  Our 
ministry  has  been  calumniated  and  contemned  in  several  places  to  my  on 
personal  knowledge,  and  as  if  intoiicated  with  their  position,  with  the  preju- 
dices of  the  country  in  their  favour,  with  the  ignorance  of  the  people  to  wi>tk 
upon,  and  with  the  Government  on  iheir  side,  they  scetn  to  know  no  bonnds 
to  their  triampb.  I  grieve  to  say — I  grieve  from  my  heart  to  say^that  what 
are  emphaticaJly  called  the  evsngeUcal  clergy  have,  in  a  great  measure,  anhap- 
pily  imbibed  the  same  s|»rit." 

One  outcome  of  this  aggressive  spirit  was  the  Factory  Bill  of  Sir  James 
Graham,  upon  which  the  Assembly  in  1843 — which  met  m  Crosby  Hall,  ihe 
Congregational  Library  being  inadequate  for  the  attendance — was  called  upon 
to  pronounce.  Against  the  educational  clauses  of  that  measure  the  L'nioa 
recommended  "  calm  but  strenuous,  universal,  and  uncompromising  oppo- 
sition." The  Bill  being  proved  to  be  "incurably  vicious  in  prindple,  die 
assembly  advised  that  no  efforts  should  be  wasted  on  attempts  to  improve  it — 
"  that  its  total  rejection  be  the  one  object  of  all  the  friends  of  education  and 
religion,  and  that  petitions  for  the  total  rejection  of  the  Bill  be  immediately  and 
universally  forwarded  by  every  congregation,  every  school  in  the  empire  con- 
nected with  the  Independent  body.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  James 
Graham  quailed  before  the  storm  he  had  thus  raised,  and  the  measure  «a» 
withdrawn  on  (he  rjlh  of  June.  A  resolution  in  condemnation  of  the  Rtgiam 
Dontim  was  adopted  at  the  autumnal  meeting  held  in  Leeds. 

The  fourteenth  annual  Assembly  took  place  in  1844,  when  the  Rev,  J.  A. 
James  spoke  of  the  Union  as  now  "  embracing  nearly  the  whole  country." 
Among  the  subjects  which  occupied  special  attention  was  ministerial  education, 
in  connection  with  which  the  Rev.  James  Blackburn  read  "a  memorial  on  the 
history,  position,  and  prospects  of  the  Independent  Colleges." 

The  announced  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govemmenl  greatly  to  increase 
the  grant  to  Maynooth  College — a  step  which  was  believed  to  be  only  the 
preliminary  to  a  poUcy  of  concurrent  endowment  of  Romanism  in  Ireland — 
elicited  from  the  Assembly  in  1S4;  a  vigorous  condemnation  of  such  a  policy. 
The  opposition  was  emphatically  declar^  to  be  "  primarily  based  on  a  solemn 
religious  conviction  that,  by  the  law  of  Chris),  unalterable  by  hiunan  authority, 
the  pecuniary  support  of  His  religion  is  confided  to  the  voluntary  coniribulions 
of  His  disciples — a  principle  equally  opposed  to  every  grant  whatever  of  money 
raised  by  taxation  in  aid  of  religion.  This  resolution  was  succeeded  by  one 
expressive  of  the  conviction  "  that  the  Irish  Establishment  presents  one  of  the 
most  serious  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  its  Roman  Catholic 
fellow -subjects. " 

The  irritation  which  was  being  fostered  in  some  quarters  between  Ihe  two 
nations  led  the  Assembly  in  1S46  to  adopt  a  letter  to  the  American  Churches 
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deprecating  war  between  the  two  countries  as  fraught  with  the  most  calamitous 
consequences  to  "all  the  best  interests  of  this  world  and  of  our  common 
humanity."  A  paper  was  read  on  the  value  of  accurate  denominational 
statistics,  and  instructions  were  given  to  the  committee  of  the  Union  to 
proceed  with  their  collection. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Winter  Hamilton  was  the  chairman  for  the  year 
1847.  In  his  address  he  said  :  **  There  may  be  a  kindlier  feeling  towards  us  5 
a  truculent  cruelty  no  more  animates  the  rudest  throng ;  we  stand  upon  the 
ground  of  many  enacted  safeguards  and  rights  ;  coarser  p>ersecutions  are  made 
ashamed.  But  we  grossly  mistake  all  that  is  passing  around  if  we  suppose 
that  our  more  powerml  and  more  numerous  fellow-countrymen  are  reconciled 
to  our  principles,  or  that  they  regard  our  advancement  without  jealous  dislike. 
We  deny  the  right  of  civil  legislation  in  matters  of  religion.  We  disavow  and 
denounce  all  force  and  fraud,  all  lure  and  menace,  all  gain  and  deprivation, 
all  secular  advantage  and  detriment  as  means,  motives,  and  sanctions  of  pro- 
moting Christianity.  We  esteem  them  not  only  as  unauthorized,  but  as 
estrangements  from  its  purpose  and  outrages  upon  its  spirit.  These  things 
must  be  in  every  State  incorporation  of  it.  We,  therefore,  abjure,  however 
plausibly  modified,  however  blandly  disguised,  the  idea  and  the  ideal  of 
religious  establishments.  But,  holding  these  convictions,  we  are  aware  that 
they  bring  us  into  serious  and  painful  conflict  with  our  generation." 

The  Union,  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  had  to  give  expression  to  the  profound 
grief  which  was  felt  by  all  its  members  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Hamilton,  **  that  tower  of  strength  on  the  battlements  of  our  Zion,"  and  Dr. 
Payne,  **  the  acutest  divine  of  his  age,"  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morison  described 
them.  The  subject  was  sympathetically  alluded  to  in  the  inaugural  address  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Binney.  At  this  meeting  the  Rev.  Samuel  Martin  read  a 
paper  on  **  The  Best  Methods  for  Producing  Religious  Impressions  on  Sunday 
Scholars  ;"  and  the  **  Religious  Good  of  the  Working  Classes"  was  a  leading 
subject  of  deliberation. 

The  imprisonment  of  the  Rev.  James  Shore  in  Exeter  Gaol,  at  the  instance 
of  the  bishop,  "under  an  interpretation  of  the  Toleration  Act,  strained  in 
favour  of  intolerance — in  point  of  fact  for  costs,  but  in  point  of  merit  for 
preaching  the  gospel,"  evoked  from  the  Assembly  in  1849  a  very  decided 
expression  of  sympathy  towards  the  sufferer. 

The  Union,  at  their  meeting  in  1850,  passed  a  resolution  strongly  con- 
demnatory of  the  Metropolitan  Interments  Bill,  which,  among  other 
provisions,  empowered  the  General  Board  of  Health  **  to  grant  such  perpetual 
annuities  as  they  may  think  fit  to  existing  incumbents  of  parishes,  and  to  tJuir 
successors ^  for  the  loss  of  burial  fees,"  consequent  on  the  substitution  of  new 
cemeteries  for  overcrowded  churchyards.  A  resolution  in  favour  of  legalizing 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  was  also  adopted. 

American  slavery  came  up  for  judgment  at  the  meeting  in  1852,  the 
Assembly  unanimously  adopting  a  resolution  declaring  that  concurrence  on  the 
part  of  ministers  and  Churches  in  "the  sin  of  man-stealing,  or  holding  their 
brethren  in  unjust  and  cruel  bondage,"  constitutes  "an  insuperable  barrier  to 
Christian  fellowship  with  them."  The  adoption  of  a  plan  for  the  establishment 
of  the  English  Congregational  Chapel  Building  Society  was  one  of  the  most 
memorable  incidents  of  the  meeting  in  1852.  A  resolution  of  sympathy  with 
Francesco  and  Rosa  Madiai,  "  those  victims  of  Papal  tjranny,"  imprisoned  in 
Spain  for  reading  the  Bible,  was  also  adopted. 

At  the  autumnal  Assembly  in  1853  Mr.  Edward  Baines  read  a  paper, 
"  Practical  Su^estions  on  the  Duty  of  Congregationalists  to  Education  ;  and 
"  The  State  ofVoluntary  Protestant  Churches  on  the  Continent "  was  brought 
under  review  by  the  Rev,  E.  T.  Prust,  of  Northampton. 

The  census  returns  furnished  material  for  a  valuable  paper,  read  to  the 
Assembly  in  1854  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy,  on  the  statistics  of  religious 
MTorship ;  and  the  "  Importance  of  Extending  Congregational  Principles  and 
Worship  in  Large  Towns  "  was  urged  in  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  George  Smith. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Hallcy  presided  over  Ihe  praceediogs  of  tlic  twenty- fiflJ 
annual  meeting  of  the  riiinn  in  1S55.  and  discoursed  at  the  autunuuil  AscmblT 
on  "The  Preiching  J'H-iilont  at  the  Present  Time  in  the  Denomination, 
"Sunday  Schools  and  (hi;  Church"  was  the  Iheme  of  a  paper  read  hy  Mr. 
(uneTwards  Sir)  CharU^  Xix^tA,  nnil  acesolution  was  passed  urging  theGovcn- 
ment  to  obtain  an  al1<  iriLlon  of  the  law  by  which  Mohaminedans  in  Tiuicy 
«Oilverted  to  Chrislianin  nere  liable  to  cajBlol  punishment. 

The  charges  of  "  Sc^nlive  Theologj-."  brought  by  Dr.  Campbell  in  tht 
British  Banner  a^isi'  '  i:riain  ConBie^tional  ministers,  had  led  to  rcpriaU 
in  the  shape  of  a.  notiii  if  niDtiun  to  remove  him  from  the  editorship  of  the 
Ckrislian  Wilmss,  or  lj  itisconnecc  the  L'nion  vrilh  tha.t  nueaEinc.  Hcued 
discussions  appearing  Inevitable,  it  was  lesalrcd  not  to  bold  an  autumnal 
meeting  in  1856.  A  i:i)Tirtrence  at  Milton  Club,  after  considering  the  subject, 
nassed  a  resolution  r-.^nrdiHg  their  assuTonce  that  "the  ministers  of  our 
Churches,  as  a  bod]-,  miintain  an  unitbated  attachment  to  those  great 
Christian  prindples  o:i  uliioh  ihey  hnve  been  incorporated  from  the  time  of 
their  formation,  and  \\;\i  n.-u  adopted  and  rc-affirmed  sx  a  spocial  DieetinEof 
the  Assembly  in  Janu.:v>.  1S57.  At  the  meeting  in  Maj-,  1S57,  a  plan  was 
approved  "«herebyCli<  liLliirc  miuti^;einenl  of  the  magazuieawiU  l>e  sepaiatol 
from  the  Congregotioinl  L'nion,  and  be  coinnuttcd  to  a  body  of  trustees," 
thanks  being  at  the  soiiig  lime  voted  to  Dr.  Campbell,  whose  name  was  added 
R>  the  list  of  trustees  A  resolution  of  sympathy  with  the  sufferers  in  the 
Indian  mutiny  was  adi.jiini  by  the  autumnal  assembly. 

The  "American  Revivals,"  as  to  which  Mr.  Charles  Heed  rea.1  a  paper, 
were  considered  of  sufficient  interest  to  occupy  one  day's  session  of  the 
Assembly  of  1S53  ;  and  Dr.  Alliotl  made  the  subject  of  revivals  the  theme  of 
his  discourse  at  the  meeting  in  the  autumn  at  Halifax. 

An  offer  or;£t,ocx>  from  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James  towards  a  Pastors'  Retiring 
Fund  having  been  made  conditiooally,  an  opportunity  was  afforded,  at  the 
meeting  in  1859,  for  (he  reception  of  promises  of  assistance,  and  the  stipulated 
amount  was  then  subscribed.  At  the  autumnal  meeting  in  1S60  it  was 
announced  that  the  fund  had  been  increased  to  ^£15,000.  A  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  Joshua  Wilson,  at  this  autumnal  meeting,  on  "  The  Second  Centenarr 
<»  the  fjectmeni  of  the  Nonconformist  Ministers  &om  the  Established  Churdi, 
which  was  celebrated  in  the  following  year.  "  We  must  not  be  afraid  of 
saying,"  it  was  declared  in  the  report  of  the  Bicentenary  Committee  read  to 
the  Assembly  in  1S63,  "  that  it  was  the  Popery  that  lingered  in  the  English 
Establishment  that  made  the  Puritans  Nonconformists.  At  the  anttmmal 
meeting  steps  were  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  Congregational  Hall  as  "the 
memorial  raised  by  the  men  of  this  generation  to  do  honour  to  the  martyrs  and 
confessors  of  1662."  At  the  autumnal  meeting  in  1863  it  was  imnounced 
that  ^£250,000  had  been  subscribed  for  the  promotion  of  the  varioos  objects 
propoaetl  by  the  committee  in  connection  with  this  celebration;  and  a  valu^le 
paper  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  the  trust-deeds  of  our  chapels  being 
placed  m  safe  keeping  was  read  by  Samuel  Mortey,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Allon,  presiding  at  the  autumnal  meeting  in  1864,  said  : — 
**  We  seek  to  exercise  liberties  which  no  earthly  power  has  a  right  to  control ; 
we  claim  an  equality  which  no  Church  of  Christ  has  authority  to  deny.  .  .  . 
In  this  controversy  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  have  been  the  aggressors.  We 
have  been  '  political  Dissenters '  only  so  far  as  we  have  sou^t  the  removal  of 
iniquitous  ciril  laws  with  which  another  Church  has  armed  itself  fbr  aggresaon 
upon  us.  What  instance  of  a^ressive  political  action  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
can  be  cited  against  lis  ?  " 

The  cessation  of  the  war  in  America,  and  the  extinction  of  American 
slavery,  was  a  subject  of  cordial  congratulation  by  the  Assembly  in  1865,  which 
a(  the  same  time  expressed  "unfeigned  sorrow  at  the  death  by  assassination 
of  (he  late  President  Lincoln."  Collections  for  the  lately  emancipated  &eedmea 
were  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Churches  in  this  country.  A  fund 
amounting  lo  ^£3,031  was  the  ultimate  result  of  that  appeaL 
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A  deputation  from  the  Congregational  Union  of  America  attended  the  May 
Assembly  in  1866  to  offer  friendly  greetings.  A  revision  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Union  was  approved.  The  Assembly  in  1867  had  the  privilege  of  listening 
to  several  papers  of  great  interest;  by  the  Rev.  A*  Hannay  on  **  The  Present 
Ecclesiastical  Condition  of  England;  by  the  Rev.  John  Stoughton  on  **  Con- 
gregational Reform,  especially  in  Relation  to  the  .Smaller  Churches ;"  by  Mr. 
Henry  Lee  on  **  The  Improvement  of  Ministerial  Incomes;"  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Vaughan  on  "Councils  of  Reference  in  Relation  to  Church  Questions;"  by 
Rev.  Dr.  G.  Smith  on  **  Assistant  Ministers  and  Co-Pastorates;"  and  by  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Rc^rs  on  **  The  Romish  Tendencies  of  the  Age,  as  Shown  in  the 
Catholic  Revival  of  the  Anglican  Church." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Raleigh  presided  over  the  Union  meetings  in  1S68,  dis- 
coursing in  his  addresses  on  **  Christianity  and  Modem  Progress,"  and 
**  Questions  and  Duties  of  the  Times."  The  claims  of  the  temperance  move- 
ment upon  the  churches  were  set  forth  in  a  paper  by  Rev.  A.  Hannay.  The 
committee  were  enabled  to  congratulate  the  Assembly  on  the  successful  issue  of 
efforts  which  had  been  made  to  secure  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  Bunhill  Fields 
burying-ground  from  a  contemplated  desecration. 

A  resolution  in  favour  of  the  Irish  Church  Disestablishment  Bill  was  passed 
by  the  Assembly  in  1869,  and  instructions  were  given  to  the  committee  to  pre- 
pare for  general  circulation  **  a  well-considered  statement  of  our  views  on  the 
question  of  Church  and  State."  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale  was  the  chairman  for  the 
year. 

The  fortieth  annual  meetings  were  held  under  the  presidency  of  Rev. 
Joshua  C.  Harrison.  The  i\ssembly  had  to  deplore  the  death  of  their  secretary. 
Rev.  G,  Smith ;  and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Hannay  was  elected  to  the  secretariat. 
Papers  were  read  by  Professor  Newth  on  "  Revision  of  the  Authorized  English 
Version  of  the  Scriptures;"  by  Rev.  John  Curwen  on  "  Music  in  Worship;" 
by  Rev.  T.  W.  Davids  on  **  The  Position  of  Congregationalism  in  Village 
Districts;"  by  Rev.  W.  M.  Paull  on  "Arrangements  with  Other  Bodies  of 
Protestant  Nonconformists  to  Prevent  Mutually  Exhausting  Competition  in 
Thinly. Peopled  Districts." 

The  twenty-fifth  clause  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  furnished  the 
theme  for  an  earnest  debate  in  the  Assembly  in  1871.  Ultimately  a  resolution 
condemnatory  of  the  clause  was,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Picton, 
almost  unanimously  adopted. 

The  forty-second  annual  Assembly  was  the  first  held  under  the  revised  con- 
stitution, and  the  committee  reported,  as  a  result  of  the  change,  that  "300 
Churches  not  heretofore  connected  with  the  Union  have  paid  their  subscriptions 
and  been  duly  enrolled."  One  noteworthy  incident  of  the  proceedings  was 
the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundalion-stone  of  the  Memorial  Hall,  in  Farring- 
don  Street,  oy  J.  Remington  Mills,  Esq.,  J.P.,  on  May  10,  1872. 

The  committee  of  the  Union  congratulated  the  Assembly  in  1873  on  the 
establishment  of  Milton  Mount  College ;  and  it  was  mentioned  that  the  Pastor's 
Retiring  Fund  had  nearly  reached  ^100,000.  Signor  Gavazzi  received  a  wel- 
come as  a  representative  of  the  Free  Church  of  Italy.  At  the  dinner  the 
proceedings  were  agreeably  diversified  by  the  melodies  of  the  Jubilee  Singers 
from  Fisk  University. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers  presided  over  the  meetings  of  the  Union  in  1874. 
Referring  to  the  charge  made  against  Congregationalists  of  being  too  much 
given  to  mix  religion  and  politics,  the  Chairman  note<l  the  fact  that  in  the  pre- 
vious Session  of  Parliament  a  reactionary  measure  was  justified  on  this  ground, 
while  at  that  very  time  there  were  no  less  than  eighteen  Bills  before  Parlia- 
ment pertaining  to  ecclesiastical  matters.  "  The  curious  thing,"  he  continued, 
**is  that  these  good  people  are  quite  in  earnest  in  their  resentment,  and  are 
utterly  unconscious  of^the  preposterous  inconsistency  of  men  who  are  steeped 
to  the  very  lips  in  politics,  whose  whole  religious  system  is  drenched  in  politics, 
standing  up  to  lecture  us  because  we  are  poUtical  Nonconformists." 
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The  meeting  of  the  Union  was  held  fo(  the  fiisl  lime  in  (he  Meroorial  H»1I 
in  .Moy,  1875.  A  resolution  on  the  subject  of  Burial  Law  Rclbrm  m 
D<Ioptcd  ;  no  chnnge,  it  was  declared,  would  be  adequate  which  wns  bued  no 
ihe  auumplioD  that    the    churchyards,    inslead    of  belonging  to  all   llii 


poiishioncTs,  are  the  exclusive  property  of  the  clergy  or  the  menben  of  ik 

'~hiuch  of  England.     The  autumnal  meeting  was  ttus  yeai  held  in  London. 

A  ptoposaT  made  to  the  Union  in   1876  lo  aceept  from  the  Cktiilin 


WiStttu  trustees  the  copyright  of  the  CengregaliBaaliil  and  the  Chriii't 
I'tHuy  Magaant,  and  to  publiih  Ihem  "  under  the  auspices  of  the  Union," 
was  not  accepted,  "in  coniidenition  of  the  crave  possibilities  of  evil  ariscg 
from  Ihe  U  mon  being  responsible  for  serial  pubbcations. "  A  report  ftmn  i 
Finance  Confetencc  was  received,  and  the  piindpte  of  the  scheme  itcom- 
mcnded  therein  approved. 

The  meetings  of  1877  were  presided  over  by  Itcniy  Richard,  E515.,  1>LF., 
and  among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  one  approving  the  policy  of  tht 
Kight  Hon.  W.  E.  GLulstone  on  the  Easlcni  question.  A  lepoit  of  a  speciil 
committee  on  intemperance  was  received,  arid  commended  to  the  xpetiil 
consideration  of  the  Churches. — In  1S7S  Ihe  terms  of  "Religioiu  Com- 
muQion"  gave  rise  lo  much  animated  debate. — In  1S79,  a  gmnl  of  £i.vx 
WBS  made  to  the  newly-formed  Church  Aid  and  Home  Missionar;  Socitly. 
The  "Reform  of  our  College  System"  was  one  of  the  important  subjcos 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Assembly,  which  adopted  practical  resolu- 
tions in  furtherance  of  the  matter. — The  Assembly,  in  the  autumn  of  iSXo, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  expressing  their  obligations  to  the  Govemmeot  o(  Mr. 
Cladslone  for  the  passing  of  the  Burial  Law  Amcmlment  \A.  In  litw  of 
the  ajjproaching  Jubilee  of  the  Union,  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
collection  of  a  special  fund,  with  a  view  to  its  worthy  commemoration. —The 
election  of  chairman  gave  rise  to  a  sharp  contest  at  the  May  meelii^  iSSl, 
nnd  a  resolution  abolishing  the  requirement  of  nominations  some  days  prior  to 
the  election  was  adopted.     Professor  Newth,  one  of  the  revisers,  presented 
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THE    CONGREGATIONAL    UNION    OF    ENGLAND 

AND    WALES. 

A    HISTORICAL*  SKETCH. 
[From  T:ia  Manchcst:r  Ex.xmhur  ani  Times,  Octoder  3RD,  i33i.l 

This  year  of  grace,  in  spite  of  bad  trade  and  worse  weather,  has  had  its 
occasions  of  rejoicing  and  congratulation.  The  protracted  labour  of  our  legis- 
lators was  at  last  crowned  with  success  by  the  passage  of  the  Land  Bill,  and 
although  some  so-called  patriots  have  done  their  best  to  foment  discontent  in 
the  sister  isle,  the  Irish  farmer  does  not  hide  his  satisfaction  with  the  measure 
and  legislation  may  claim  its  triumphs.  Science,  that  advances  with  leaps  and 
bounds,  has  just  lately  taken  stock  of  its  progress  during  half  a  centur}*,  and 
although  its  chiefest  discovery  is  how  little  it  yet  knows,  it,  too,  has  kept 
jubilee  ;  and  now  an  important  section  of  the  Christian  Church — the  Congre- 
gational Union  of  England  and  Wales — is  about  to  hold  its  Jubilee  meetings  in 
this  city  in  celebration  of  its  fifty  years'  existence. 

Congregationalism  is  distinguished  from  Independency  by  adding  to  the 
principle  of  the  self-completeness,  under  Christ,  of  the  local  Church  the  further 
principle  that  since  all  local  churches  belong  to  the  one  family  of  the  Lord, 
they  necessarily  owe  to  each  other  sisterly  affection  and  activity,  the  exercise  of 
which  forms  a  communion  of  the  churches.  The  Union,  by  its  meetings,  seeks 
to  increase  this  affection,  and  after  full  discussion  to  promote  measures  for  the 
common  gootl.  But  in  so  doing  it  jealously  guards  against  any  action  that  will 
be  a  constraint  upon  the  individual  churches.  The  first  article  of  its  consti- 
tution defines  this  very  carefully.  It  says  :  *'The  Union  of  Congregational 
Churches  and  Ministers  throughout  England  and  Wales  is  founded  on  a  full 
recognition  of  their  own  distinctive  principle — namely,  the  Scriptural  right  of 
every  separate  Church  to  maintain  perfect  independence  in  the  government 
and  administration  of  its  own  particular  affairs  ;  and  therefore  the  Union  shall 
not,  in  any  case,  assume  legislative  authority,  or  become  a  court  of  appeal." 

It  claims  in  this  respect  to  follow  closely  upon  the  model  of  the  primitive 
church,  which  had  its  councils,  and  was  attended  by  the  bi>h  >ps,  who  were 
simply  the  pastors,  overseers,  doctrinal  teachers  of  the  respective  churches, 
and  who  for  centuries  stoutly  resisted  the  interference  of  any  other  bishop  or 
archbishop,  especially  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

When  Independency  revived  in  Elizabeth's  rei^n,  its  early  leader,  Robert 
Browne,  in  his  "True  and  Short  Declaration"  (1584),  said  :  "  Eurthermore, 
thei  particularlie  agreed  off  the  manner,  ...  for  seeking  to  other 
churches  to  have  their  help,  being  better  reformed,  or  to  bring  them  to 
reformation.'' 

And  in  the  next  century,  in  the  plenitude  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
worthy  Captain  Ed.  Johnson  wrote  in  his  **  Wonder-working  Providence  ' 
(1654):  "Reverend  and  beloved  in  Christ,  could  your  eyes  but  behold  the  efii- 
cacy  of  loving  counsell  in  the  Communion  of  Congregationall  Churches,  .  .  . 
charity  commands  me  to  thinke  you  would  never  stand  for  Classicall  injunc- 
tions any  more,  neither  Diocesan  nor  Provinciall  authority  can  possibly  reach 
so  far  as  this  royal  Law  of  love  in  communion  with  Churches  :  verily  it's  more 
universall  then  the  Pa  pall  power,  and  assuredly  the  dayes  are  at  hand,  wherein 
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both  Jew  and  Gentile  Churches  shall  exercise  this  old  Model!  of  Church 
Government.  .  .  ,  Then  shall  the  exhortation  of  one  Church  to  another 
prcvaile  more  to  Reformation,  then  all  the  thundering  Bulls,  excommunicating 
Lordly  censures,  and  shamefuU  penalties  of  all  the  Lording  Churches  in  the 
World,  and  such  shall  be,  and  is,  the  efficacy  of  this  intire  love  one  to  another, 
that  the  withdrawing  of  any  one  Church  of  Christ,  according  to  the  Rule  of 
the  word,  from  those  that  walke  inordinatly,  will  be  more  terrible  to  the 
Church  or  Churches  so  forsaken,  than  an  Army  with  Banners." 

The  Union  consists  of  Associations  of  Congregational  churches  (commonly 
called  County  Unions,  which  are  formed  for  mutual  edification,  and  the  col- 
lecting and  distributing  of  funds  to  poorer  churches  or  to  preaching  stations), 
and  of  individual  churches.  The  qualification  for  a  church  for  membership  of 
the  Union  is  its  connection  with  a  County  Association,  or,  where  no  Association 
exists  or  is  accessible,  recommendation  by  the  three  ministers  already  in  the 
Union  residing  near  to  the  applicant  church.  The  church  is  expected  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  fund,  and  it  sends  delegates — the  minister  and  some 
laymen — in  proportion  to  the  number  of  members  on  the  church-roll.  Pri\Tite 
persons,  if  they  are  members  of  a  Congrc^tional  church,  can  also  attend  the 
Union  meetings  upon  payment  of  a  small  &e. 

The  principal  objects  of  the  Union  are  : — 

1.  To  promote  evangelical  religion  in  connection  with  the  Congrc^tional 
denomination. 

2.  To  cultivate  brotherly  affection  and  sincere  co-opemtion  in  everythii^ 
relating  to  the  interests  of  the  associated  churches. 

3.  To  establish  fraternal  correspondence  with  Congr^ational  churches  and 
other  bodies  of  Christians  throughout  the  world. 

4.  To  assist  in  maintaining  and  enlarging  the  civil  rights  of  Protestant  Dis> 
senters ;  and 

5.  To  encourage  school  and  chapel  building  on  sound  principles ;  to  consider 
all  subjects  that  refer  to,  the  increase  of  an  educated  mmistry ;  to  sj-mpathize 
with  missionary  operations  at  home  and  abroad  ;  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
public  worship,  as  in  the  publication  of  a  hymn  book  ;  to  collect  statistics  that 
arc  interesting  to  the  denomination  ;  and  to  give  a  stimulus  to  the  literature  of 
the  churches. 

The  Congregationalists  are  bound  by  no  legal  enactments  as  to  doctrine 
or  discipline ;  each  church  is  responsible  for  its  own  acts  and  beliefs,  and  nectl 
not  travel  beyond  the  conditions  of  its  own  trust  deed.  With  this  perfect 
freedom  of  action  it  is  their  boast  that  there  is  less  division  among  them  on 
doctrinal  or  church  government  questions  than  is  to  be  found  in  other  denomi- 
nations. They  have  no  presbyter  or  priest  languishing  in  gaol  through  defiance 
of  his  bishop  on  questions  of  genuflexions  or  church  millinery,  nor  have  their 
pastors  to  suffer  imprisonment  for  too  great  a  leaning  to  ex'angelicalism  from 
any  Henr)'  of  Exeter.  If  heterodoxy,  real  or  supposititious,  creeps  in,  it  is 
the  individual  church,  and  not  the  Union,  that  deals  with  it. 

Such  a  body  is  proud  of  its  history.  It  claims  for  its  churches  that  they 
arc  formed  on  the  apostolic  model.  The  company  of  believers  meet,  it  matters 
not  whether  in  noble  structure,  in  dwelling  house,  in  bam,  or  in  gaol,  and 
elect  their  officers.  First  of  all  comes  the  pastor  or  bishop,  the  teaching  elder, 
the  counsellor  and  friend  to  guide  and  instruct  his  people  in  holy  things,  but 
he  is  not  to  lord  it  in  God's  heritage.  With  him  will  be  associated  the  deacons, 
to  advise  with  the  pastor,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  secular  interests  of  the 
sanctuary.  Both  functionaries  are  elected  and  can  be  removed  by  the  church. 
The  pastor  commonly  presides  over  one  congregation,  but  he  may,  an  .1  often 
tloes — it  were  desirable  to  make  it  still  more  frequent — take  the  oversight  of 
various  out  stations  connected  with  the  mother  church,  his  diocese  being  co- 
extensive with  the  means  and  energy  cf  his  congregation  to' support  smaller 
institutions. 
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During  the  **  dark  ages"  Congregationalism  was  dead,  or  at  best  only  here 
and  there  gave  a  faint  impression  of  returning  life.  Its  first  clearest  revival 
was  in  1567,  when  Richard  Fitz,  with  a  small  company,  met  for  worship  in 
Plumbers'  Hall,  London,  and  was  committed  to  Bridewell,  there  to  rot  and 
die.     Their  three  principles,  as  given  in  writing  by  Fitz  himself,  were  : — 

**  Fyrste  and  formoste,  the  glorious  worde  and  evangell  preached,  not  in. 
bondage  and  subjection,  but  freely  and  purelye. 

**  Secondly,  to  have  the  sacraments  mynistred  purely  onely  and  all  together 
according  to  the  institution  and  good  worde  of  the  Lorde  Jesus,  without  any 
tradicion  or  invention  of  man ;  and 

*'  Lostc  of  all,  to  have  not  the  fylthye  cannon  lawe,  but  disciplyne  onelye^ 
and  altogether  agreeable  to  the  same  heavenly  and  Allmighty  \Vorde  of  our 
Lorde  Jesus  Chryste." 

In  a  further  document  they  speak  of  themselves  as  being  "  a  poore  congre- 
gation whom  God  hath  separated  from  the  Church  of  England  and  from  the 
mingled  and  faulse  worshipping  therein  used;"  and  they  describe  themselves 
as  serving  the  Lord  **  every  Salx)th  day  in  houses,  and  on  the  fourth  day  in 
the  weke  we  meet  or  cum  together  weekely  to  use  prayer  and  exercise  disciplyne- 
on  them  that  do  deserve  it." 

A  more  definite  system  was  laid  down  by  Robert  Browne,  v.hose  followers^ 
long  after  he  had  gone  back  to  the  Establishment,  were  called  after  him.  This, 
singular  man  was  bom  about  1550,  and  of  good  family.  In  1570  he  went  ta 
Cambridge,  and  in  due  course  took  his  degrees.  He  early  became  chaplain 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  preached  doctrines  which  were  unacceptable  to- 
the  ruling  powers.  He  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  Commission,  but,  owing 
to  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Duke,  escaped.  He  then  "  taught  schollers 
for  three  years,  ministering  during  the  time  to  scattered  companies  in  a  gravel 
pit  at  Islington  till  the  plague  drove  him  away.  Thence  he  went  to  Cambridge^ 
and  preached  with  great  fervour  to  the  people.  But  the  earnestness  of  his- 
spiritual  convictions  led  him  to  be  more  zealous  in  decrying  the  Church  polity 
of  the  lime.  The  bishops  were  his  special  horror,  and  he  K?lt  called  "  to  be  a. 
witness  of  that  wofull  state  of  Cambrige,  whereinto  those  wicked  prelats  and 
doctors  of  divinitic  have  brought  it."  His  conclusion  was  that  **  the  kingdom 
rff  God  Was  not  to  Ix:  begun  Ijy  whole  parishes,  but  rather  off  the  worthiest^ 
Were  they  never  so  fewc."  He  was  inhibited  from  further  preaching  by  the 
Bishop  and  Council. 

Thence  he  went  to  Norwich,  and,  after  much  communing  with  Robert 
Harrison,  developed  more  strongly  his  Congregational  principles,  founding  a. 
church  and  becoming  its  pastor.  He  speedily  brought  upon  himself  the  anger 
of  Freake,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  wrote  to  the  Lorcl  Treasurer  Burghley, 
complaining  that  Browne  did  "seduce  the  vulgar  sort  of  people,  who  greatly 
depended  upon  him,  assembling  themselves  together  to  the  number  of  an 
hundred  at  a  time  in  private  houses  and  conventicles  to  hear  him."  But 
Burghley,  who  was  his  kinsman,  protected  Browne,  and  he  escaped,  only  to 
renew  his  **  evil  practices."  Again  he  got  into  trouble,  to  be  once  more 
sheltercil  by  his  noble  kinsman.  Browne  and  his  co-workers  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  no  use  trj-ing  to  preach  in  England,  so  he  and  his  little 
flock  emigrated  to  Middleberg,  in  Zealand,  in  1 58 1.  Here  he  and  Harrison, 
wrote  and  printe<l  certain  treatises  on  theology  and  church  government,  which 
drew  forth  a  proclamation  from  the  **  Queene's  most  excellent  Maiestic,"  that 
they  **doe  manifestly  conteine  in  them  very  false,  seditious,  and  scismatical 
doctrine  and  matter,  and  have,  notwithstanding,  bene  secretly  sold,  published, 
and  dispersed  in  sundry  places  within  this  Realme,  to  the  end  to  breed  some 
scisme  among  her  Maiestie's  subjectes,  being  persons  unlearned,  and  unable  to 
disccrne  the  errors  therein  contcined."  Copping  and  Thacker  were  hanged 
for  selling  these  pamphlets,  and  Gybson  barely  escaped  a  similar  fate  for 
stitching  the  leaflets  together  !  The  sojourn  abroad  did  not  last  more  than 
two  years.     The  hardships  of  exile  and  poverty,  differences  of  opinion  both 
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upon  doctrine  and  practice,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  the  meddlesomeness  of 
Browne's  wife,  broke  up  the  party,  and  induced  Browne  to  try  his  fortunes  in 
Scotland.  He  shortly  fell  into  trouble,  and  was  cited  to  appear  before  the 
session  of  the  kirk,  and  was  condemned  of  heresv  ;  but,  happily  for  him,  the 
civil  power  was  rather  disposed  to  snub  the  presbytery,  ana  let  their  prisoner 
go.  He  returned  to  England,  where  he  preached  dnd  published,  and 
frequently  required  the  go<xi  offices  of  his  noble  kinsman  Lord  Burghley.  It 
is  strange  that  Browne  was  ready  to  brave  poverty,  imprisonment,  and  possible 
death,  but  that  when  he  failed  to  api>ear  on  citation  before  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  and  was  excommunicated  by  that  prelate,  he  felt  the  censure  so 
keenly  that  he  sought  reconciliation  with,  and  was  re-admitted  to  the  church. 
The  rest  is  soon  told.  Browne  lived  to  old  age,  but  failed  to  win  new  friends, 
while  he  lost  his  old  ones,  and  died  in  poverty,  "  unwept,  unhonoured,  and 
unsung." 

Of  different  mettle  were  his  contemporaries,  Udal,  Barrow,  Greenwood, 
and  Penry.  These  four  men  were  fellow-students  at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge, 
the  same  college  over  which  their  bitter  enemy  and  persecutor,  Whitgift,  was 
some  time  master.  Peniy  had  left  his  home  among  the  hills  *'as  arrant  a 
Papist  as  ever  came  out  of  Wales,  and  he  would  have  run  a  false  gallop  over 
his  beads  with  any  man  in  England,  and  help  the  priest  sometimes,  as  he  did, 
to  say  mass  at  midnight. "  But  attracted  by  the  pure  lives  of  some  of  the 
Puritan  ministers  at  Cambridge,  he  was  led  to  examine  their  religious  doctrines 
and  ethics,  and  was  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of  their  soundness  as  to  adopt 
them.  So  strong  a  character  could  not  be  idle ;  his  soul  burned  to  proclaim 
the  gospel  to  his  fellow-countrvmen  in  Wales.  Barrow,  a  handsome,  strong 
youn^  man,  qualified  for  the  law,  and  as  a  Gray's  Inn  student,  spent  more 
time  m  debauchery'  than  in  study.  He  continued  these  evil  habits  for  some 
years;  but  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  eloquent  and  searching  preaching 
of  a  man  whom  he  "chanced"  to  hear.  His  gifts — and  they  were  many, 
though  not  always  under  control — were  henceforth  to  be  devoted  to  his 
Master's  ser\'ice.  He  and  Penry  were  certainly  two  of  the  leading  writers  of 
the  Marprelate  tracts,  till  the  press  was  seized  by  Lord  Derby  at  Ncwtcn 
Heath. 

In  his*"Briefe  Discoveric  of  a  False  Churche,"  published  in  1550,  we  can 
study  his  style.  Sometimes  it  is  full  of  beauty  and  tenderness,  and  of  deep 
pathos,  as  he  describes  what  was  true  in  the  church  of  old  ;  but  when  he  refers 
to  the  bishops  of  his  time  his  words  scarce  convey  the  scorn  and  hatred  he 
felt  for  the  prelates.  It  is  easy  for  us  of  to-day,  with  Dean  Hook,  to  censure 
such  men  for  intemperance  ;  but  those  who  had  had  a  taste  of  ** Little  Ease," 
and  had  wasted  in  gaols  infested  with  rats  and  vermin,  where  the.  pure  air  of 
heaven  was  excluded  and  the  atmosphere  was  foul  with  sewer  gas  and  the  exhab- 
tions  from  the  lowest  criminals ;  where  brutal  gaolers  could  starve  and  beat 
their  prisoners  ;  where  delicate  women  were  dragged  out  of  bed  and  thrust  out 
of  house  and  home  to  be  huddled  in  the  same  room  with  felons,  all  at  the 
instigation  of  a  Whitgift  and  an  Aylmer,  and  in  the  name  of  religion,  when 
their  sole  crime  had  been  the  worship  of  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
conscience — such  men  may  be  excused  for  very  hard  words  indeed. 

The  deaths  of  Rippon  and  Purdy,  and  others  like  them,  were  really  more 
dreadful  than  those  of  ancient  martyrs,  who  rather  courted  than  avoided  the 
stake  or  the  lions.  But  the  worst  of  all  was  the  tantalizing  effect  on  prelates 
and  spiritual  leaders,  who  allowed  themselves  to  become  the  willing  murdereR 
of  men  and  women  whose  only  crime  was  the  desire  to  worship  God  in  their 
own  way. 

Barrow  and  Greenwood  were  condemned  and  led  forth  to  be  hanged. 
With  the  ropes  round  their  necks,  and  the  assurance  that  but  a  few  brief 
minutes  separated  them  from  eternity,  they  hddressed  the  sympathetic  crowd- 
hushed  to  silence:  "We  are  about  to  die.  We  are  about  to  appear  before 
that  Judge  who  knoweth  and  scarchelh  the  heart.     With  His  eye  upon  us  and 
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ilis  judgment  just  before  us,  we  S]>eak  in  all  soberness  and  honesty.  First  of  all, 
we  protest  our  loyalty  and  innocence  towards  her  Majesty,  our  nobles,  governors, 
magistrates,  and  this  whole  State.  We  further  protest,  that  in  our  writing 
we  have  had  no  malicious  or  evil  intent,  so  much  as  in  thought,  either  towards 
those  to  whom  we  owe  honour  or  towards  any  person  in  the  world.  And  we 
exhort  you  all,  and  all  others,  no  further  to  receive  anything  written  by  us  than 
there  be  found  sound  proof  of  the  same  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Whereinever 
we  have,  through  zeal,  or  unadvisedly,  let  fall  any  word  or  sentence  that  hath 
moved  offence  or  carried  any  show  of  irreverence,  we  be  heartily  sorry,  and 
do  humbly  beseech  pardon  of  them  so  offended  for  the  same.  To  you  here 
present,  we  give  our  parting  word  of  exhortation.  Obey  and  heartily  love 
your  prince  and  magistrates.  Lay  down  your  lives  for  their  defence  against 
all  their  adversaries ;  yea,  at  their  hands  meekly  and  patiently  receive  death, 
or  any  punishment  they  shall  inflict,  whether  justly  or  unjustly.  We  exhort 
you  unto  orderly,  quiet,  and  p>eaceable  walking  withm  the  limits  of  your  calling. 
We  exhort  you  also  unto  the  holy  fear  and  true  worship  of  God.  For  our- 
selves, it  remaineth  only  to  declare,  that  we  do  freely  and  truly  forgive  every 
one  in  the  world  who  hath  wronged  us,  and  do  beseech  Almighty  God  that 
His  rich  blessing  may  rest  upon  her  Majesty,  upon  her  magistrates,  upon  all 
\i^  people,  even  upon  our  adversaries." 

While  Greenwood  was  speaking  in  similar  terms  a  reprieve  came,  and  the 
prisoners  were  led  away  amid  the  frantic  applause  of  the  crowd.  Within  ten 
days  they  were  both  hanged,  early  in  the  morning  before  the  people  could 
assemble. 

In  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics  there  was  the  excuse,  and  in  some  cases 
truly,  that  the  condemned  had  plotted  against  the  Queen ;  in  the  case  of  the 
Independents  this  could  never  be  allied.  Then,  as  afterwards,  in  spite  of 
persecution  and  all  forms  of  cruel  injustice,  they  remained  loyal  to  the  Crown. 

Such  leaders  were  to  be  made  perfect  through  suffering.  They  prepared 
the  way  for  those  who  had  to  encounter  the  tyranny  of  Laud ;  for  the  men  who 
attained  to  supreme  power  and  lifted  up  England  to  her  high  position,  under 
Cromwell,  for  those  who  had  again  to  suffer,  and  for  the  men  of  this  later  age 
who  have  had  to  fight  the  battle  of  freedom  whether  in  church  or  state. 

But  to  return  to  the  forthcoming  meetings.  When  we  examine  the  long 
list  of  subjects,  with  the  distinguished  names  associated  with  the  papers  and 
resolutions,  and  when  we  observe  the  elaborate  and  costly  preparations  which 
are  being  made  to  accommodate  so  large  a  number  of^  guests,  the  question 
naturally  arises — Is  this  Association  but  now  celebrating  its  fiftieth  anniversary? 
It  is  so.  In  the  year  1822  Dr.  Wardlaw  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Morison 
preached  and  lectured  on  the  desirability  of  a  union  of  Congregational 
Churches.  There  was  occasional  correspondence  on  the  subject  in  the  Con- 
gregational Magazine  for  or  against  the  suggestion,  but  it  was  on  the  whole 
most  coldly  received.  Some  thought  it  impossible  to  obtain  anything  like  a 
full  representation  of  delegates ;  others  thought  the  very  success  of  the  effort 
would  hasten  its  failure,  the  mass  of  work  to  be  done  would  be  overwhelming; 
others  again  had  a  great  dread  of  the  preponderance  of  London  churches  on 
the  Board  and  in  the  management.  It  is  strange  it  should  have  been  so; 
there  were  at  the  time  of  these  doubtings  active  Congregational  unions  both 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  County  Associations,  which  had  the  power  of 
granting  money  to  poor  churches  after  a  searching  investigation  of  their 
claims,  which  could  receive  or  expel  churches  from  fellowship,  had  existed  and 
done  good  work  for  many  years ;  and  the  Union  was  to  be  but  an  ag^egate  of 
these  associations,  with  much  less  real  power.  Moreover,  in  earlier  times 
.  there  had  been  synods  and  conferences,  and  good  had  come  of  them.  The 
most  memorable  was  probably  that  held  at  the  Savoy  Palace  on  the  29th  of 
September,  1658,  called  tc^ether  by  Henry  Scobell,  the  well-known  ** Cleric 
Parlia,"  by  permission  of  Oliver,  but  held  during  the  protectorate  of  Richard 
Cromwell.  It  is  worthy  of  being  recorded  afresh  wr  the  good  it  did,  and  we  can- 
BB 
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not  wish  thecomiiignieetiflga  better  result  than  thttioadiaded  to  its  ] 
more  tlumtwocentiiries afo.  Tbe  ministetsaiidneaMqgcnof aboat  fnn.rlMiKlii 
attended.  Mr.  G.  Griffiths  was  ^)p<Mnted  scribe  to  the  awff  mWy,  and  tiicya»' 
q»rited  John  Howe,  diapkin  to  the  Pkotector,  was  an  faonoBRdjBB^L^Shc 
emment  divine»-*Dr.  John  Owen,  Dr.  Thooias  Goodwini  tank  Cttyl,  ¥n^^ 
GreenhiU,  Philip  N]re,  and  Wm.  Bridge — weremnJMedaCSvMBkleetodnw 
up  a  confession  of  fidth.  This  they  did  in  aoo  cliBies,  and  wUle  ao  engaged 
the  assembhr  heard  complaints  and  gave  ndvioi  in  several  caaes  iHikh  were 
brought  before  them,  relating  to  disrates  and  difierences  in  their  clMiichfti 
Ihit  uese  dinratcs  were  amicably  settled ;  and  the  heads  of  agreement,  aa  thqr 
came  inMn  tne  Committee,  were  diaciitsed  and  passed.  Jamea  Forbes,  tte 
venerable  pastor  of  the  chmrdi  at  Gloucester,  writes  of  this  meeting :  **In  the 
the  dajrs  of  my  pilgrimage  I  have  had  occasion  to  be  present  at  aevenl  qmoda 
and  meetings  ot  nunisters  and  messengers  of  churches,  but  there  waa  dap  most 
emhient  presence  of  the  Lord  with  thoae  who  were  then  asaemUed  that  ever  I 
knew  since  I  had  a  beii^ ;  the  like  I  never  saw  before  nor  since,  and  I  «|aestiQD 
whether  I  shall  see  the  hke  on  this  side  gjlonr.  It  was  a  kind  of  heaven  on 
earth,  I  think,  to  all  who  were  present  Such  rare  eiabonte  ycechcs  my 
ears  never  heard  before  or  since.  All  along  there  was  n  OMit  •wcet'haRnoBf 
both  of  hearts  and  judgments  among  them.  We  had  aone  di^  of  pniyct  and 
luting,  kept  from  morning  till  night ;  when  one  had  piayed,  I  have  thooriit 
no  one  coold  outdo  that  person,  ioA  so  in  preaching;  yet,  ordinarily,  tlNy  wiao 
succeeded  did  excel  those  who  went  before."  It  was  dT  such  stuff  the  men 
were  made  who,  four  years  afterwards,  cave  up  their  livings  for  conscience*  sake, 
and  bore  persecution,  injustice,  and  death  rather  than  be  un&ithfol  to  con- 
viction. Before  the  assembly  broke  up  an  address  was  voted  to  Ricfaaid 
Cromwell,  and  a  day  of  thanksgiving  was  appointed  ixx  all  the  diur^es  to 
bless  God  for  the  ^irit  of  love  and  umon  which  had  pervaded  the  conference. 

A  Confrregational  Union  for  London  was  formed  in  1827,  and  in  its 
prospectus  it  claims  not  to  attempt  too  much,  as  the  General  CoiM[regational 
Union  did  a  few  years  before,  and  failed.    Public  opinion  ripened  m  fiivour  of 
action  ;  some  attributed  it  to  the  energy  aroused  in  obtaining  the  repod  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  in  the  efforts  to  abolish  slavery.    Others  were 
influenced  by  Catholic  emancipation  and  the  dread  of  Romanism  united,  as 
against  Congregationalism  unfederated.    But  the  railway  whistle  had  already 
given  its  shnll  note  in  Lancashire,  and  it  was  seen  that  locomotion  woidd  soon 
DC  much  easier  and  cheaper  than  it  had  been.    Several  countv  aswctaticms  in 
the  late  autumn  of  1830  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  establishmg  the  Union. 
In  the  C<mgr€sational  Magaziiu  for  February,  183 1,  the  editors  were  able  to 
report  the  proceedings  of  the  London  Provisional  Committee,  with  the  onthne 
of^objects  and  a  scheme  of  management,  and  they  reported  that  tibe  great  body 
of  Independent  ministers  in  London  wtre  pledged  to  the  principle,  and  wtxdd 
cheerfully  unite  in  deliberations  upon  the  plan  of  the  Union,    nut  the  worthy 
editors  had  also  to  record  the  doubts  and  fears  of  some  of  the  country  brethren, 
men,  **  respectable  for  character,  talent,  and  station,  who  are  not  vet  prepared 
to  send  in  their  acts  of  adherence  to  this  proposed  measure ;"  and  they  condode 
with  a  little  bit  of  advice  and  ^-aming :  '*  This  fact  must  show  to  every  ardent 
friend  of  the  proposed  measure  that  confidence  is  a  plant  of  tardy  erowth,  said 
that  we  shall  only  attain  the  General  Union  by  prudent  and  steady  efiorts  to 
satisfy  the  judgment  and  conciliate  the  feelings  <n  our  bdoved  brethren.**   The 
main  features  of  the  plan  and  principles  of  the  Union  have  been  given  above. 
They  were  the  outcome  of  several  deliberations  of  the  ProvisioDal  Committee, 
and  as  the  names  of  many  of  its  members  are  still  remembered  and  revered, 
it  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  who  they  were :    "  Revs.  James  Bennett, 
D.D.,  Thomas  Binney,  John  Blackburn,  H.  F.  Burder,  D.D.,  John  Clayton, 
jun.,  J.  Dean,  J.  P.  Dohson,  Joseph  Fletcher,  D.D.,  John  Morison,  An^ew 
Keed,  R.  Winter,  D.D.,  and  Joseph  TumbuU,  B.A.,  Messrs.  T.  B.  Brown, 
LL.D.,  Thomas  Challis  (alderman  of  London),  William  Hale,   Benjamin 
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Hanbiny  (the  historian),  W.  Alers  Hankey,  J.  Remington  Mills,  Henry  Parker, 
Apsley  Pdlatt,  Thomas  Piper,  Thomas  Wilson,  Robert  Winter,  and  William 
Yockney."  It  was  impossible  for  such  a  Committee  not  to  receive  the  confi- 
dence of  the  diurches.  Most  of  the  ministerial  members  attained  to  the 
highest  position  in  the  churches,  and  among  the  laymen  were  several  who 
b^ame  members  of  Parliament,  merchants,  and  bankers  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  one,  at  least,  became  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  In  the  name  of  this 
Committee  the  secretaries — Arthur  Tidman,  for  many  years  the  foreign 
secretary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  Joshua  Wilson,  tfie  gentle- 
spirited  son  of  the  great  chapel  builder,  Thomas  Wilson,  and  the  rare  old 
bookworm,  to  whom  the  Memorial  Hall  owes  its  valuable  library  of  Puritan 
literature — sent  out  a  circular  to  all  the  county  associations  beggmg  them  to 
send  delegates  to  an  aggregate  meeting  to  be  held  in  London  in  May.  They 
were  supported  by  the  Congregation^  Board,  who  appointed  a  Committee, 
consisting  of  some  of  those  whose  names  are  aJready  given,  with  such  worthies 
as  Drs.  John  Pye  Smith,  F.R.S.,  and  E.  Henderson  (the  Persian  and  Arabic 
sdiolar),  Revs.  John  Burnet  (the  genial  anti-State  Church  lecturer),  Robert 
Halley  (lateof  \losley-street  and  Cavendish  Chapels,  Manchester),  W.  Yockney, 
and  George  Clajrton. 

The  mst  meeting  of  delegates  was  held  at  the  Congregational  Library, 
Finsbury  Circus,  London,  on  May  loth,  and  by  adjournment  on  the  13th  May, 
1831.  At  the  ^t  meeting  communications  from  several  county  associations 
cordially  approving  of  the  scheme  of  union  were  read  ;  and  ''letters  were  also 
laid  npon  ue  table  from  the  Associated  Ministers  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Lan- 
cashire ( !)  expressing  doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  measure,  and  a 
desire  for  further  information.''  At  the  adjourned  meeting  the  scheme  was 
adopted,  and  the  General  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  became 
an  established  institution.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  growth  of  the  Union.  At 
this,  its  first  general  meeting,  there  were  present  sixty-five  ministers,  twenty- 
eight  laymen,  and  forty-three  visitors,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  in  all.  It 
is  expected  that  at  the  meetings  this  week  there  will  be  fifteen  hundred  dele- 
gates at  least.  When  once  formed  the  Union  speedily  attempted  practical 
work.  It  recorded  that,  as  one  of  its  objects  was  to  establish  fraternal  relations 
with  other  Christian  bodies,  its  duty  and  its  privilege  was  to  welcome  delegates 
from  other  associations,  and  it  was  led  to  hope  that  a  communication  might 
be  formed  with  the  United  Associate  Synod  of  Scotland,  and  it  exchanged 
salutations  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
recorded,  and  complained,  under  the  head  of  grievances  from  which  they  had 
long  suffered,  "First,  the  contempt  and  persecution  which  they  frequently 
experience  from  the  members,  but  more  particularly  from  some  dignitaries,  and 
other  functionaries  of  the  Episcopal  body  of  professing  Christians  established 
by  law,  and  which  they  consider  as  naturally  resulting  from  that  legal  estab- 
lishment." It  protested  against  the  older  Universities  being  closed  against 
Nonconformists,  and  it  complained  of  the  new  London  University  being^ 
unable  to  grant  literary  degrees. 

It  recorded  its  determination  to  agitate  in  favour  of  Dissenters  being  per- 
mitted' to  marry  in  their  own  chapels,  and  had  much  to  say  on  the  burials 
question,  on  church  rates  and  dues,  on  the  baptismal  and  other  burning 
questions.  Nor  was  this  protest  from  a  money  point  of  view  ;  it  was  one  of 
principle.  The  sums  of  money  levied  were  "appropriated  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  a  splendid  ecclesiastical  establishment  whose  very  existence,  as 
such,  they  esteem  an  encroachment  on  the  authority  and  prerogative  of  their 
Lord  and  Saviour  ;  ...  by  the  pa)rment  of  such  ecclesiastical  demands 
they  expose  themselves  to  the  charge  or  the  consciousness  of  denying  the  sole 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  Christ,  and  of  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  a 
temporal  monarch  as  head  of  the  Church ;  or,  if  they  refuse  payment,  and 
suffer  distraint  of  goods,  they  are  not  only  liable  to  greater  loss  and  vexation, 
but  appear  to  be  contumelious  and  disaffected  subjects." 
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It  was  natural  that  «ji  anodstton  coasuting  tUtnott  cntirdr  of  adranoed 
Libcnli  thould  be  deeply  interctted  in  the  dare  qnestioQ.  "tht  Coogrcga- 
tional  Board  had  tenl  iti  petilions  to  ParliameDt  in  h!nm  of  ■*"iit^  kn^ 
befbie  the  laiget  oasodatioD  was  fonned,  but  at  the  Unioa  meeting  in  May, 
1834,  it  wai  imanimoiuly  resolved  :  "That  we  greatly  upnneofthc  proposal 
to  let  apart  the  tst  day  m  August  next  aa  a  dayofspwiu  thanlugiTing  to  God 
for  the  kbolition  of  slavety,  and  cecoramead  to  ooi  chtuchei  the  devout  and 
joyful  obiemnce  of  that  nemonble  day." 

It  is  almost  needlesi  to  add  that  tM  stroi^est  ^mpatluKn  of  the  Ncrth 
in  the  dvil  war  of  America  weie  to  be  found  among  the  '^"yc*  "'"i  f litt  t . 
and  that  the.  Toiypai^  bronghl  it  as  a  reproach  against  Mr.  GtMStonc  that 
his  oppoution  to  liukuh  cruelty  and  maladministration  was  at  the  dicutioD  of 
tUiMTty.' 

The  Coi^Tegalioiialists  were  alwan  prominent  Free-tiadcn,  and  actively 
supported  the  League  by  petitiixi  to  FaiUament,  by  puldic  speaking,  and  by 

The  office  of  President  of  the  Union  carries  with  it  no  emdument,  but  it  is 
held  in  great  honour,  putly  from  the  influence  ii  gives  the  occupant  of  Ihe 
chair,  but  more  as  a  testimony  of  the  respect  and  aSection  felt  by  the  churches 
lor  the  candidate.  lo  looking  over  the  Iisl  of  past  presidents  the  eye  may  Cul 
10  detect  some  names  that  were  honourable  in  their  day ;  this  is  inevitable,  as 
most  of  the  leading  men  at  the  foundation  of  the  Union  were  elderty  men  and 
could  not  wait  their  tnm.  Rut  there  is  still  a  goodly  list,  and  from  among 
them  may  be  mentioned  T.  B.  Bull,  of  Newport  Pagnel  ;  John  Angell  James, 
of  Binningham,  who  had  such  an  undoubted  influence  over  evangelical 
Christianity;  Dr.  Raffles,  of  Liverpool ;  Dr.  Leifchild;  Dr.  Robert  Vaughin, 
loi^  an  honoured  speaker  on  Manchester  platfarms;  Dr.  Richnid  Winter 
Hamilton,  the  stately  and  polished  preacher  of  Leeds;  Mr.  Biancy;  Mr. 
James  Parsons;  Dr.  Hnlley,  the  genial  historian  of  L^ncBsbire  Puritanism, 
and  former  minister  of  Mosley-strcct  Chapel ;  Di.  Stouchton,  whose  impartial 
hisloiT  is  a  standard  work ;  Mr.  Samuel  Martin,  beloved  of  the  churches;  Mr. 
David  Thomas,  of  Bristol;  Dr.  Rali^h;  Mr.  R.  \V.  Dale;  Mr.  Baldwin 
Brown;  Mr.  Thomas  Jones;  Mr.  Heniy  Richard,  M.P. ;  Professor  Samuel 
Newth,  of  the  New  Testament  Revision  Committee;  and  Dr.  Allon. 

Our  townsman,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Mocfadycn,  M.  A,  is  choirmao-elecl. 

The  m<.-ciii^  promise  to  lie  interesting  and  useful,  and  we  trust  the  best 
wishes  of  the  [iiomolets  may  be  realized. 
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THE  CHAIRMAN'S  ADDRESS. 
(A  LsADiNC  Article  from  the  Nonconfonnut  arui  hidepettdtnt,  October  6,  z83i.] 

The  Jubilee  of  the  Congregational  Union,  which  is  being  celebrated  at 
^lanchester,  evidently  excites  deep  and  warm  interest  both  in  England  and 
America.  It  has  drawn  together  an  enormous  gathering,  and  one  which  is 
very  fully  representative,  while  it  has  been  reinforced  by  many  eminent 
ministers  of  our  body  in  America,  who  come  in  a  happy  moment  to  cement 
more  closely  that  fellowship  of  sympathy  and  affection  which  has  been  growing 
stronger  year  by  year,  and  has  now  been  consecrated  by  the  President's  grave. 
And  the  meeting  is  not  only  unprecedentedly  larcje  and  imposing,  but  it  is  evident 
that  it  has  set  its  spirit  to  the  true  key-note  of  the  Jubilee.  The  silver  trum- 
pets have  not  been  sounded  in  vain.  The  earnest  and  fervent  piety  which 
breathed  in  every  word  of  Mr.  Harrison^s  touching  and  stirring  address  at  the 
devotional  meeting;  on  Monday  night  sounded  the  right  key-note.  If  we  can 
bear  that  impression  with  us  through  this  Jubilee  year,  it  will  be  "  a  new 
start,"  as  Mr.  Harrison  said,  in  our  onward  and  upward  progress,  and  make 
1 88 1  a  year  **  much  to  be  remembered  "  through  all  our  future  history. 

The  sight  which  met  the  eye  of  the  Chairman  when  he  arose  to  address 
the  vast  assembly  was  as  impressive,  probably,  as  any  which  he  has  ever 
looked  upon.  It  was  a  great  occasion,  and  he  used  it  as  a  man  who  knew 
thoroughly  what  it  was  worth.  Dr.  Allon,  naturally  enough,  in  this  his 
second  address  from  the  chair,  cast  a  searching  glance  forward,  and  took 
for  his  topic  **The  Church  of  the  Future;"  on  which  theme  the  Primate, 
too,  has  recently  given  some  wise  and  weighty  thoughts  to  the  world.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  in  the  hands  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Union  it  was 
treated  with  philosophic  breadth  and  fulness,  and  that  liberality,  catholicity, 
studious  fairness  to  the  opinions  which  he  was  opposing,  and  loyal  adherence 
to  evangelical  truth,  characterized  the  discourse.  The  old,  old  trouble — the 
relations  of  organization  and  life — came  up  for  consideration ;  and  it  seems 
to  us  that  Dr.  Allon's  deliverance  upon  the  perennial  controversy  will  help 
us  to  hold  the  balance  more  firmly  and  wisely  between  the  ever-conflicting 
claims,  and  to  remember  that  body  is  the  spirit's  organ  and  minister  and 
the  necessary  condition  of  its  manifestation,  if  spirit  is  the  body's  life.  Each 
has  its  place  in  the  order  of  God,  and  each  must  have  due  honour — but  no 
more  than  due  honour — in  the  system  of  a  rightly-constituted  Church.  A 
truly  spiritual  man  and  a  truly  spiritual  Church  will  know  how  to  maintain  the 
balance,  without  burying  itself  in  its  material  envelopment  on  the  one  hand, 
or  falling  into  Manichean  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  conditions  and  exigencies 
of  bodily  life  on  the  other.  The  development  of  this  sect-making  spirit,  even 
in  Evangelical  Churches,  was  briefly  glanced  at,  and  the  narrowness  and 
intolerance  of  the  controversies  out  of  which  they  mostly  grow.  These  points 
were,  however,  touched  but  lightly,  and  Dr.  Allon  proceeded  to  grapple  with 
that  strange  and  saddening  address  of  Dr.  Martineau's  on  recent  theology  rs 
it  bears  on  the  Unitarians,  which  has  come  with  something  like  a  shock  upcn 
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those  who  had  pleased  themselves  with  the  thoofi^ht  that  this  able».  Tigoroiis, 
and  polished  teacher,  arnon^  the  most  influeotial  cil  our  times,  stood  in  the  fore- 
front of  that  section  of  the  Unitarian  body  which  wasintfaedoaest  svmpirtl^  with 
evangeliml  truth.  It  startles  us  to  find  him  layine  down  poationi  wiiidi  aworiate 
htm  with  the  eztremest  Rationalists  of  his  nartr,  bj  descnfaing  their  nnanriparion 
from  the  belief  in  the  historic  truth  of  the  Uorael  record  fraimnmg  Jesos  of 
Nazareth,  as  "the  dissolution  of  scenic  dreams.  The  disooarse»  when  it  was 
first  published,  affected  us,  as  it  seems  to  hare  affected  Dr.  AUon,  with  a  sense 
of  pamfiil  perplexity  and  distress.  It  is  really  hard  to  understand  its  genesis. 
It  IS  as  though  Dr.  Martincau  had  been  suddenly  frocinated  by  some  work  of 
ultra-Rationalistic  theotogy,  and  had  written  the  discourse  befaie  he  was 
emancipated  from  the  spell.  We  are  thankful  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Union 
lor  havmg  expressed  in  ieding  and  emphatic  tenns  the  warm  respect  and 
affection  with  which  Dr.  Martincau  is  regarded  among  us  as  one  of  the 
veiv  ablest  antagonists  of  that  Agnostic  and  Materia&tic  phiksopliy  wfaich  is 
making  such  havoc  among  the  younger  genmtion.  Every  one  ifbo  knows 
the  nature  and  value  of  Dr.  Martineau*s  services  will  say  amen  to  the  Chair- 
man's woida.  But  none  the  less  aie  we  thankful  that  Dr.  AlhMi  has  no  ncrey 
on  hn  heresies.  With  firm,  unsparing  hands  he  points  ont  the  utter  miwoa* 
ception  as  to  the  nature  and  function  of  the  Bible  into  winefa  Dr.  Martaean 
has  so  strangely  fallen,  and  vindicates  against  hb  cuiilemptuons  njcdioB  of  it. 
**the  historic  tmth  of  the  BibSkal  revelatxm  of  Jesos  Christ  as  tlie  iBLainaie 
Son  and  Mediator,**  and  his  relatkm  to  "the  h^g^wat  devdopncBI  of  the 
spiritual  life."  He  sums  up  hb  argument  in  wocds  whidi  wiB  reeeire  ample 
conlirmation,  we  are  confident,  in  the  comii^  years.  "Better  lor  frith  to 
walk  surely,  though  humbly,  on  the  solid  earth,  and  sk>wly  and  painfully  to 
climb  to  spiritual  heists,  than  to  make  itseif  artificial  wings,  which,  melting  in 
the  sunlight  of  heaven,  only  precipitate  an  ignominiocs  and  destructive  frlL** 

Having  cleared  the  way  bv  thiis  loi^,  though  not  at  all  too  long,  discnssacn 
cf  the  startling  theses  of  Dr.  ^lartineau.  Dr.  Allon  proceeded  to  the  main  topic 
of  the  address — the  Church  of  the  Future.  He  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  a 
true  theology  to  the  nourishment  ami  ilevelopment  of  the  rel^ioos  life;  and 
then  he  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  his  further  argument  the  positioD  wfaidi 
seems  to  us  incontrovertible— that  there  is  a  strong  presamprioB  that  that 
thev^ogy  is  both  scientitkally  and  historically  true  which  finds  hnman  nature 
in  its  vleepfst  n<cvls>  and  most  fully  accounts  for  all  its  phenoaaena;  which 
remedies  its  greatest  ills;  which  satisfies  its  broadest  sympathies;  which 
inspires  its  noblest  holiness;  and  which  fills  iu  largest'  hopes.  He  then 
br\>ught  to  this  test  the  comparative  claims  of  the  Ratiomiistic  and  Evangcfical 
srsiems.  **  The  future,"  he  sa^-s.  ^*  will  be  with  the  Church  that  has  in  it  die 
^rreatest  moial  forces:  and  the  greatest  moral  forces  are  those  which  moit 
powerfully  adfect  the  conscience  and  the  religioas  heart  of  men.'*  Our  readers 
will  dinne  from  this  the  course  of  the  argument.  "*  The  ultimate  test  of  theokgy 
is  religioas  life.**  The  two  great  criteria  of  Evangelistic  belief  which  give  it 
this  dcstinctive  moral  power  are  ii>  the  profound  moeal  lightcoaaneas  of  its 
theory  of  Kxgiveness.  ami  12)  what  he  caUs  *M:s  perfect  edyc:.'*  Jvdgcd  fay 
these  tests — and  they  are  vii^l  ones — Dr.  Alloa  has  00  diflicidly  in  pwniag. 
which  he  (.loes  with  much  copiousness  ami  fivce;  that  Rationafima  has  in  it  bo 
power  of  bkssang  and  savings  ami  that  die  future  of  the  world  is  with  the 
Churches  that  hohl  the  ok!  Ev: 


vongirfic  £iith.  Bat  there  is  oae  pcist  €■  which 
we  think  l>r.  .\Ikio  has  expresiKd  himself  incautix&slrf.  or  at  least  withoat  that 
calncss  which  w\Hdd  have  prevented  misapcreheitsion  on  a  point  of  the  first 
impoftince^  He  says«  **  Netcher  togic  nor  libtcncal  evidence  eMem  iam  the 
process  of  popular  conviction.  Coltuted  rejcctcfs  of  these  tnths  caa  cnsly 
secure  an  amHneMaccve  letotatioBL  But  the  ccmticaoa  fies  dc«^ier  than 
aiRUMuiu"  This  seems  a:  first  sight  to  lock  rather  in  the  direttiua  of  the 
o^ebrated  ad«.iress  of  a  m>eed  Evan^ix-al  baier  u>  has  dciical 
waxh  he  adviseil  t!xsa  ^'^  :^x  r«>  vicxl  c:  3:2  ca  argozaert^  hccTwr  there 
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be  ar^ment  on  the  other  side."  Of  course,  Dr.  Allon  does  not  mean  this  or 
anything  like  this ;  no  man  knows  better  than  he  that  sound  philosophy  is  on 
the  side  of  sound  theology — a  point  on  which  he  dwelt  forcibly  in  another  jxut 
of  his  discourse;  and  that  in  the  contest  of  arguments,  as  in  the  great  Deistical 
controversy,  the  opponents  of  the  faith  are  beaten  out  of  the  neld.  But  he 
4oes  not  make  this  as  clear  as  might  be  wished ;  and  he  dwells  perhaps  a  little 
ioo  exclusively  on  the  experimental  evidence,  hardly  bringing  out  with  sufficient 
deamess  the  conviction  that  sound  thinking  will  always  be  on  the  side  of 
Christian  truth. 

The  last  part  of  the  address  brings  home  the  subject  to  us  Independents. 
*'  It  is  clear  that  the  future  will  be  wiui  the  Church  that  the  most  fully  recog- 
nises the  prerogatives  and  responsibilities  of  the  individual  religious  man." 
Here  b  a  tneme  on  which  an  Independent  can  expatiate  without  much  fear  of 
-wandering  beyond  the  truth.  The  Chairman  did  full  justice  to  it,  and,  with 
some  wise  and  much-needed  words  on  the  faults  and  follies  by  which  we  dim 
the  light  of  our  principle,  and  mar  its  work,  a  noble  address  Yns  brought  to 
a  close. 

It  was  received  by  the  meeting  with  the  warmest  interest ;  that  kind  of 
interest  which  a  speaker  most  cares  to  elicit-^a  hushed  endeavour  to  hear 
every  word,  broken  at  intervals  by  plaudits  which  could  not  be  suppressed. 
At  the  close  the  applause  was  loud  and  long  continued,  and  the  impression 
yna  evidently  very  unanimous  that  the  Chairman  had  worthily  sustained  the 
dignity  of  his  office  in  the  Jubilee  year.  We  are  glad  that  it  will  be  enshrined 
in  the  records  of  the  Union,  but  we  hope  that  it  will  be  widely  circulated 
through  the  country.  The  very  warm  expression  of  gratitude  and  delight  which 
caught  our  ear  when  the  address  was  ended  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the 
great  assembly,  and  our  honoured  Chairman  may  find  some  recompense  for 
his  toil  of  heart  and  spirit,  as  well  as  brain,  in  the  con\4ction  that  in  this 
important  service  to  which  his  brethren  have  called  him  he  has  not  laboured  in 
«un  nor  spent  his  strength  for  nought. 
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The  event  has  full^  justified  the  selection  of  Manchester  as  the  town  in 
which  to  hold  the  Tubdee  meetine  of  the  Congregational  Union.  Bristol  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  place  which  might  fairly  compete  with  it  for  the  honour  ;  and 
some  of  the  advantages  which  the  cotton  metropolis  possesses  are  pot  shared 
by  the  great  city  of  the  West.  Still,  in  face  of  the  gloomy  pictures  of  Man- 
chester Congregationalism  drawn  by  one  who  has  recently  withdrawn  from  the 
ranks  of  its  pastors,  the  meetins  in  that  dty  may,  to  outsiders,  have  appeared 
a  somewhat  risky  venture.  The  Manchester  leaders,  who  knew  all  the 
circumstances  of  me  case,  had  a  perfect  trust  both  in  the  will  and  the  ability 
of  the  people,  and  gave  the  best  proof  of  their  feith  by  taking  the  Free  Trade 
HalL  They  fully  appreciated  "Uie  responsibility  of  this  daring  move,  but  the 
lesolt  is  the  best  reward  of  the  hopeful  temper  and  the  untinnp  energy  with 
which  they  have  commenced  and  carried  out  tneir  great  undertaking.  Failure, 
bad  it  occurred,  would  have  been. more  disastrous  because  of  its  being  so  con- 

Sicuous  as  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  whole  country.    All  the  more, 
erefore,  are  those  who  planned  and  created  a  very  difficult  and  laborious 
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work  to  becoDgratukUed  on  a  succcn  whidi  httsarpasaed  the  hig^iest  •nticmt-' 
tkms  of  the  most  sanguine.    In  everr  respect  the  Jubilee  meetings  afioid 
siibMCtl(»  ooiyratalatkm.    The  assembly  iuelf  was  Isige  bejood  nrcoedent» 
ana  the  attenoance  of  friends  in  the  locality  was  equally  icmaikable.    The 
extemporized  overflow  meeting  of  Wednes^  n^g^,  whiqi  only  gptliered  iq> 
the  fragments  that  remained  alter  the  Free  Trade  Hall  had  been  crammed  to 
such  an  excess  as  to  make  it  extremely  uncomfortable  to  those  who  had  been 
able  to  obtain  admission,  would  a  few  years  ago  have  been  esteemed  a  huge 
meeting.    In  fact,  for  four  succesave  evenings  the  ^reat  hall  was  oowded* 
whfle  the  numbers  who  filled  the  galleries  at  the  morning  session  abondantly 
testified  the  interest  which  BfandKsterfelt  in  the  proceedings.    The  enthnsiasDr 
was  sustained  to  the  end,  so  that  the  last  meeting  of  the  series — amiere  privaie 
conversazione,  to  whidi  Mr.  Blacfiidyen  and  his  people  invited  the  Umon  on 
Saturday  evening — ^was  a  complete  surprise,  both  as  to  nnmbers  and  to  spiritt 
to  all  present.    In  short,  theseries  of  meetings  has  no  parallel  in  the  hutoiy 
of  Congregationalism.    The  great  district  of  which  Mandiester  is  the  centre 
was  stirred  to  its  depths,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  the  churches^ 
will  for  years  to  come  feel  the  benefit  of  the  quickening  and  imyiring  influence 
of  these  grand  assemblies. 

The  meetings  were  as  high  in  tone  as  they  were  remarkable  in  numbeis* 
They  had  little  of  a  sectarian,  still  less  of  a  mere  polemic,  character.    The 
Union  exists  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  Coqgregatianaltwni 
but  it  was  made  abundantly  dear  that  its  members  do  not  suppose  that  these 
Churches  have  anv  monopoly  of  truth  or  goodness,  do  not  tlunk  that  Engl^ 
Christianity  can  all  be  shaped  according;  to  their  pattern,  and  would  scorn  the 
idea  of  a  proselytizing  wanare  or  of  building  up  their  own  system  on  the  wreck 
of  other  Christian  Churches.    At  the  same  time,  there  was  more  indication  of 
the  living  sense  of  responsibility  for  a  great  national  work  than  was  once  seen 
in  such  assemblies.     Congr^ationalists  have  never  claimed  to  be  the  Church 
of  the  nation,  and  they  put  forth  no  such  pretension  now ;  but  it  is  manifest 
that  they  are  realizing — to  an  extent,  perhaps,  never  seen  before — their  obli- 
gations to  the  nation  to  do  their  part  in  the  work  of  general  evangelization. 
The  fact  that  this  service  has  to  be  rendered  in  face  of  a  Church  Which  insists 
on  its  own  exclusive  claim  to  be  the  religious  teacher  of  the  English  people,, 
although  it  is  unable  to  make  provision  for  more  than  a  limited  part  ot  them» 
necessarily  gives  a  Conejegational  gathering  somewhat  of  an  antagonistic 
character.     Nonconformists  of  all  kinds  oppose  the  extravagant  demands  and 
protest  against  the  overbearing  tone  of  the  State  Church.   They  have  to  vindi> 
cate  their  own  right  to  exist,  to  watch  against  the  injustice  to  which  they  are 
continually  exposed,  to  press,  as  occasion  presents  itself,  their  own  demands 
for  that  perfect  religious  equality  which  tney  hold  to  be  a  matter  of  simple 
rieht,  the  concession  of  which  would  be  of  immense  ad\*antage  to  the  prc^ess 
ofGod's  truth  everywhere.     So  far  the  meeting  may  be  described  as  an  attack 
on  the  Church  of  England.     Otherwise  4here  was  very  little  manifestation  in 
the  meetings  of  last  week  of  hostility  to  the  Anglican  Church.     Dissenters 
have  made  up  their  minds  that  the  present  state  of  mings  ought  not  to  continue^ 
and  cannot  continue,  and  every  allusion  pointing  in  the  direction  of  Disestab- 
lishment, as  well  as  every  criticism  on  the  anomalous  position  of  parties  in  the 
State  Church,  was  received  with  demonstrations  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 
intense  feeling  of  the  assembly.     But  its  attention  was  concentrated  on  the 
work  which  the  Free  Churches  have  to  do  rather  than  on  the  assertion  of  the 
rights  they  have  to  maintain.     Almost  evciy  part  of  that  work  at  home  and 
abroad  \iz!&  passed  under  review,  and  so  discussed  as  to  exhibit  a  deep  con- 
viction that  by  the  efficient  doing  of  that  work,  CongregationaKsts  would 
supply  the  most  conclusive  argument  as  to  the  value  of  their  own  system.  The 
meetings  were  eminently  practical  throughout,  and,  in  this  respect,  derived 
considerable  benefit   from   the  American  Visitors.     The  presence  of  these 
Transatlantic  friends  in  such  numbers  was  itself  a  pleasing  f.ature  of  thi 
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meetings,  bat  such  a  speech  as  that  of  Dr.  Storrs  on  Home  Missionary  work 
has  a  distinctive  value  of  its  own  as  pointing  the  way  to  that  wide  concentra- 
tion of  evangelistic  force  by  which  alone  the  work  of  Church  extension  can  be 
done. 

That  the  Jubilee  movement  received  an  incalculable  impetus  from  meetings 
of  this  character  cela  va  sans  dire.  Unmistakable  proof  was  given  of  this  m 
the  subscriptions  to  the  Jubilee  Fund,  which  now  approaches  ^70,000.  We 
hope  that  even  this  success  will  not  tempt  any  of  its  promoters  to  indulge  in 
"  tall  talk,"  which  in  all  probability  will  result  in  disappointment  and  mortifi- 
cation. We  should  be  extremely  rejoiced  to  see  half-a-million  raised,  but  we 
see  no  reasonable  eround  for  expecting  an^hing  like  such  a  sum.  One-half  of  it 
would  be  a  magnificent  contribution,  and  it  b  possible  even  that  may  be  exceeded 
if  there  be  hearty  union  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  the  Churches  of  the 
kingdom.  No  such  amount  is  at  all  likely  to  be  raised  in  large  sums.  Refer- 
ence is  frequently  made  to  the  liberality  of  the  Wesleyans,  but  Wesleyan 
liberality  b  accompanied  by  a  wise  sa^;acity  which  understands  the  value  of 
the  littles  and  makes  such  wise  provision  in  the  organization  of  collecting 
agencies  that  nothing  is  lost.  Congregationalists  will  do  well  to  learn  some 
lessons  from  Wesleyan  methods.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  Manchester 
meetings,  they  have  caught  not  a  little  of  Methodist  fervour  and  passion.  Let 
them  add  to  this  the  steaidy  and  persistent  effort,  the  careful  husbanding  of  all 
resources,  the  enlisting  of  every  available  worker,  and  the  utilization  of  every 
talent,  by  means  of  which  Methodism  has  won  such  triumphs,  and  this  Jubilee 
year  may  mark  a  new  epoch  in  the  progress  and  efficiency  of  the  denomination. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  UNION  MEETlSrGS. 

Na  L 

IFkom  a  Stkiai.  CoBUtfOHOiXT  or  TK«  Nmct^/mwm  mmd  Imkiftmdtmi.} 

Mamchbrsr,  OtUUtML 
When  it  was  lewlved  to  cdebtmte  the  Jubilee  of  the  CoBgiqpitkwl  UnioB, 
the  intentioa  was  that  the  odebratkm  should  extend  firam  majt  i88i«  to  Ifaf, 
1882,  so  that  there  would  be  a  >var  of  Jubilee.  Butpiofaahly  thebuDcoftte 
Congregatkmalists  have  persistenllj  looked  forward  to  the  AatWBDal  mfifftinf 
to  be  held  at  Manchester  in  October  as  die  Jubilee  cekbmtfcm  /flr#jwrffeawf. 
rdo  not  know  that  any  harm  will  result,  pnmded  that  other  fonni  of  eelcbn- 
tion  follow — as  thej  will— during  ttie  rest  of  the  period ;  but  the  ICaachesler 
meetings  have  certainly  profited  by  the  mistake.  No  doubt  there  wvwid,  in 
any  case,  have  been  a  venr  considerable  gathering'— paitly  becanse  of  the  lugt 
number  of  Congregationafists  in  the  norm ;  partfy  because  Mandwster  is  easy 
•of  access  ;  and  partly  because  it  is  usually  supposed  to  do  whatever  it  under- 
takes with  energy  and  with  success.  Then  this  year — and  for  the  first  time — 
the  railway  companies  have  relented,  and  run  excursion  trains  to  Manchester 
at  a  cheap  rate.  The  result  of  these  combined  causes  is,  that  the  laigest 
number  of  delegates  ever  known  at  the  Union  meetings  has  been  reported. 
The  little  one  has  more  than  become  .a  thousand ;  for,  instead  of  the  lOO 
:assembleil  in  1 83 1,  there  are  now  about  1,660  !  As  many  of  these  live  in  the 
•district,  the  local  committee  have  not  had  to  extend  the  rites  of  horoitality  to 
all ;  but  between  900  and  1,000  beds  have  been  provided — not  all  in  Man- 
chester, for  even  the  Congregationalists  of  that  city  are  not  equal  to  that.  The 
surrounding  towns  have  been  drawn  upon,  and  consequently  some  of  the 
<lelegates  have  good  distances  to  travel  in  the  evening.  For  their  sakes  and 
for  ever}-body*s  sake,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  weather — now  dry  and  fine — 
ii*ill  continue  to  be  so  till  the  end  of  the  week. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  been  neglected  that  would  promote  the  comfoit  and 
the  pleasure  of  the  guests— except  perhaps,  this,  that  the  whole  week  is  so 
filled  up  with  ser\'ices  and  meetings  of  all  sorts  that  no  time  is  nven  for 
recreation  or  intercourse  with  friends.  Several  of  the  public  buildings  are 
thrown  open  to  visitors^  ami  a  map  is  provided,  as  usual,  to  show  strangers 
the  way  to  them  ;  but  that  is  rather  tantalizing  when  time  caimot  be  given  to 
pleasure  without  the  neglect  of  duty.  The  Free  Trade  Hall — in  which  the 
principal  meetings  are  held — ^has  been  taken  for  the  week.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  as  it  has  spacious  committee,  tea,  writii^,  and 
conversation  rooms,  with  space  for  postal  and  telegraphic  as  well  as  other 
purposes.  Last  n^ht  the  delegates  took  tea  at  the  schoolroom  of  Grosvenor 
Chapel,  where  the  first  ser\-ice  was  held ;  but  on  the  other  days  tea  will  be 
ser\*ed  in  a  room  adjacent  to  the  hall.  And  the  great  and  perplexing 
dinner  question  has  been  settled  by  billeting  the  guests  on  a  set  of  selected 
restaurants,  and — so  far  as  mj^  experience  is  concerned — has  been  satisfiictorily 
settled. 

What  a  crowd  there  was  in  the  tea  room  at  Roby  schoolroom  !  Everybody 
had  just  arrived,  and  besides  the  mutual  greetings  which  occasion  no  moon- 
siderable  noise,  there  are  inquiries  to  be  answered,  and  doubts  to  be  served, 
nnd  difficulties  removed,  and  the  lost  touches  put  to  the  marhinery  on  the 
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smooth  working  of  which  the  success  of  a  whole  series  of  meetings  depends. 
Grosvenor  Chapel  was  crowded  at  the  devotional  service ;  the  delegates  fiUing 
every  inch  of  tne  area,  and  the  general  public  filling,  thou^  not  overflowing, 
the  gallery.  No  doubt  a  good  many  people  had  gone  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Congregational  Total  Abstinence  Association,  which  was  held  at  Cavendish 
Chapel,  and  was  crowded.  The  leading  features  of  the  devotional  meeting  . 
were  the  addresses  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  C.  Harrison,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Magoun 
of  America^  and  both  were  very  good.  The  former — who  spoke  with  vieour 
and  animation— drew  some  very  apt  lessons  from  the  Jewish  year  of  Jubilee. 
Dr.  Magoun  made  some  points  which  told  with  excellent  effect.  If,  he  said, 
they  included  Congregationalism  in  America,  as  well  as  in  England,  in  cele- 
brating the  goodness  of  God  to  them,  then  ihtj  must  have  a  double  share  cf 
gratitude.  He  referred  to  the  meeting  of  the  Union  at  Hull,  which  he  had 
attended  seventeen  years  ago,  "  during  the  dark  days  of  the  slaveowners' 
war,"  and  the  sympathy  of  Congregationalists  at  that  time  would  never  be 
forgotten.  He  spoke  of  the  deceased  President  as '*  their  chief  magistrate, 
whom  they  honoured  chiefly  because  he  was  a  Christian.**  And  he  closed — 
most  American  speakers  perorate — with  a  skilful  fllustration,  comparing  the 
Congr^ationalists  of  England  and  America  to  the  Calais- Douvres  in  which 
he  luid  just  crossed  the  Channel.  One  powerful  force  propelled  the  two 
bodies  :  by  the  Divine  propulsion  of  Almighty  God  they  were  going  forward, 
inseparable  and  for  ever,  in  the  great  work  which  lay  before  them. 

What  a  noble  sight  the  great  room  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall  presented,  when 
the  first  session  of^the  Union  opened  this  morning !  It  is  not  only  a  very 
large  building ;  but  the  people  are  more  massed  together,  without  any  break, 
than  in  anyplace  of  worship  ;  and  to-day  the  delegates  filled  the  area  below, 
wide  as  it  IS,  while  the  visitors  equally  filled  the  lai^e  galleries.  I  had  a 
doubt  whether  the  place  would  prove  suitable  for  such  a  purpose  ;  and, 
probably,  for  purely  conferential  purposes  it  would  not  be ;  but  to-day  the 
speaking  was  nearly  all  of  a  kind  that  could  be  heard  and  appreciated  by  a 
^reat  body  of  people. 

Certainly  Dr.  AUon,  the  Chairman,  could  be  well  heard  during  the  delivery 
of  his  address,  for  he  is  always  clear-voiced,  and  on  this  occasion  he  was  even 
more  vigorous  than  usual.  *'  The  Church  of  the  Future  "  was  his  topic,  and 
it  was  aiscussed  with  all  the  logical  force,  the  acumen,  and  the  elevation  of 
thought  which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  speaker.  Drawing  a 
distinction  between  the  Divine  and  the  human,  he  insisted  on  the  necessity 
for  clearly  maintaining  the  distinction  between  the  two.  The  human  form  of 
apprehending  truth  must  not  be  confounded  with  its  Divine  substance. 
The  human  embodiment  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  spiritual  life. 
The  human  implement  may  not  be  confounded  with  vital  processes ;  and  they 
needed  a  consaence  exercised  to  discern  between  good  and  evil.  Then  the 
speaker  pointed  out  that  they  were  required  to  contend  against  the  sensuous 
degradation  of  the  spiritual  on  the  one  hand,  and  "  the  emasculation  of  the 
ultra — or  the  pseudo-spiriiual,  the  entire,  or  undue,  disallowance  of  the  human  " 
on  the  other  hand.  The  recent  address  of  Dr.  Martineau,  entitled  '*  Our  Loss 
and  Gain  in  Recent  Theology,"  was  referred  to,  as  showing  that  a  school  cf 
thinkers,  which  rightly  apprehends  the  transcendency  of  the  spiritual  in 
religious  life,  presses  as  a  logical  inference  that  all  that  is  not  intrinsically 
spintual  is  to  be  disallowed  or  discouraged.  Dr.  Allon  spoke  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tmeau  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect ;  but  in  a  very  lengthy  passage,  and 
with  cogent  logic,  combated  his  views.  In  insisting  oh  the  necessity  for 
emancipation  from  the  "  book-theolc^  "  of  the  Bible,  as  he  designated  it. 
Dr.  Martineau,  he  thought,  really  misconceived  the  character  and  intention  of 
the  Bible.  This  part  of  the  address  required  close  following,  and  did  not  elicit 
so  many  responsive  cheers  as  followed,  when  the  speaker  proceeded  to  ask 
whether^  in  the  light  of  the  principles  he  had  stated,  it  was  possible  to  prog- 
nosticate the  Chiuch  developments  of  the  Future.     With  great  force  Dr.- 
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Allon  insisted  that  no  Church  founded  on  rationalistie  principles,  or  negations, 
was  likely  to  dominate  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  for  hitherto  Rationalism  had 
had  less  permanent  religious  force  than  Romanism  or  Evangeltdsm.  The 
^ts  were  more  than  the  philosophy  ;  and  when  the  theory  of  any  school  is  at 
variance  with  common  human  instinct,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  the  i^osc^y 
that  is  false,  not  the  human  fact. 

I  cannot  refer  to  the  descriptions  given  by  the  speaker  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  probable  Churches  of  the  Future.  Fortunately  the  address  is  already 
published,  and  so  it  will  be  possible  quietly  to  read — and  that  is  necessary  to 
do  it  full  justice — not  only  what  Dr.  Allon  said,  but  what  he  omitted  to  say, 
as  he  was  obliged  to  omit  some  passages.  And  he  occupied  nearly  two  hours, 
being,  however,  I  must  add,  heard  with  interest,  as  well  as  patience,  thioughoat. 

Following  the  address  and  a  hjrmn,  came,  most  fittingly,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing sympathy  with  Mrs.  Garfield  and  the  American  people  in  die  great  loss 
they  have  just  sustained.  It  was  moved  in  very  fitting  terms  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Thomson,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Alfred  Barnes.  The  audience  did  not  wait  to 
be  asked  to  pass  it  by  rising,  they  spontaneously  rose  en  masse*  Then  Dr. 
Storrs,  of  Brookl3m,  made  a  very  touching  impromptu  speech  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  vote.  He  referrccf  to  a  strai^  personal  coincidence,  viz.,  that 
he  came  to  England  by  the  first  steamer  which  left  America  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Lincoln,  and  the  first  meeting  he  attended  in  England  was 
of  the  Congr^;ational  Union,  which  passed  a  ^mpathetic  resolution  on  the 
occasion.  Now,  he  had  a^un  come  from  Amenca  oy  the  first  steamer  which 
left  after  the  death  of  President  Garfield,  and  it  was  to  attend  another  meeting 
of  the  Congregational  Union,  and  again  he  had  to  acknowledge  their  tender 
sympathy!  He  spoke  with  great  feeling  of  **  that  throbbing  telegram  of  your 
gracious  Queen,  sent  to  our  stricken  Queen — for  that  lone  woman  in  Ohio  is 
queen  of  our  hearts." 

Dr.  Stoughton  stood  next  on  the  programme  with  "  Reminiscences  of 
Congregationalism  P'ifty  Years  Ago."  It  was  known  that  it  would  be  a  long 
paper,  and  it  occupies  nearly  lOO  pages  of  print ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  wisely 
arranged  that  only  some  portions  of  it  should  be  read.  But  the  passages 
which  were  given  proved  so  interesting  and  entertaining  that  I  fancy  the  doctor 
was  encouraged  to  give  more  than  he  at  first  intended.  Some  portion  of  the 
paper  was  historical,  some  gossipy,  some  slightly  controversial ;  and,  taken  as 
n  whole,  it  will  be  found  very  useful  to  the  speakers  and  lecturers  who  have  to 
sustain  the  Jubilee  celebration  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year. 

By  this  time  the  morning  had  passed  away,  and  departures  from  the  room 
nnd  galleries  began  to  be  numerous  ;  but,  after  a  few  minutes,  both  the  mover 
and  seconder  of  a  resolution  expressing  high  approval  of  the  results  of  the 
labours  of  the  New  Testament  revisers  were  heard  with  great  interest.  But 
then  both  Professor  Scott  and  Mr.  Adeney  spoke  to  the  point,  and  well.  Both 
referred,  in  eulogistic  terms,  to  the  suggestions  of  the  American  revisers,  and 
wished  that  more  of  them  had  been  adopted ;  and  Professor  Scott  spoke  of 
the  intense  interest  excited  by  this  new  version  as  a  new  proof  of  the  strong 
hold  the  Bible  had  upon  mankind. 

There  was  yet  one  more  item  to  l>e  disposetl  of,  and  that  was  the  reception 
of  above  a  score  of  ministers  and  laymen  representing  the  various  Noncon- 
formist  bodies  in  Manchester,  who  presented  an  address.  The  address  was 
rather  long,  and  so  was  the  speech  of^  Dr.  Pope,  one  of  the  Methodists,  but 
the  meeting  stayed  it  all  out,  and  this  part  of  the  proceedings  was  gone 
through  with  due  ceremony  and  great  heartiness. 

After  the  exhausting  sederunt  of  the  morning,  I  was  not  prepared  for  so 
lar^e  an  attendance  of  the  representative  members  of  the  Union  at  a  **  business 
meeting"  held  in  Cavendish  Chapel  in  the  afternoon.  But  its  object  was  to 
settle  the  new  Standing  orders  for  the  election  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Union, 
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and  that  excites  a  good  deal  of  interest.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  May  it  was 
resolved  to  abolish  the  S3rstem  of  previous  nomination,  and  to  let  each  member 
vote  by  ballot  for  whomsoever  he  pleased,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  committee 
to  prepare  the  requisite  new  Standing  orders.  These  were  now  presented,  and 
it  was  at  first  sought  to  raise  some  questions ;  but,  these  being  ruled  to  be  out 
of  order,  the  Standing  orders  proposed  by  the  committee  were  amicably  and 
unanimously  adopted. 

Wednesday. 

If  the  Free  Trade  Hall  presented  a  striking  appearance  yesterday  morning, 
the  scene  last  night  was  yet  more  striking.  Some  doubted  whether  a  building 
of  such  size  would  be  filled  merely  for  a  sermon,  even  though  it  might  be  by 
♦*  Baldwin  Brown."  The  Manchester  mind,  however,  was  quite  easy  on  the 
point,  and  the  event  justified  its  confidence  ;  for  the  hall  was  crowded  in  every 
part,  and  there  was  an  abundance  of  light,  which  in  the  morning  was  some- 
times a  little  lacking.  The  singing,  too,  was  very  spirited — and  here  I  should 
state  that  a  choir  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  these  meetings,  and 
with  excellent  effect,  while  the  notes  of  a  fine  organ  made  the  singing  at  this 
service  very  inspiriting.  The  preacher,  the  Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  took  a 
text,  **  Launch  out  now  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets  for  a  draught," 
but  this  was  the  prelude  to  what  may  be  described  as  an  address  rather  than  a 
sermon.  This  was,  I  think,  advantageous  rather  than  otherwise,  as  it  gave  the 
speaker  wider  scope,  and  enabled  him  to  touch  upon  a  number  of  topics  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  dealt  with,  and  which  at  times  almost  tempted 
the  audience  to  indulge  in  responsive  cheers.  I  expect  that  opinions  will  differ 
as  to,  at  least,  some  portions  of  this  sermon-address.  It  was  throughout 
striking,  full  of  suggestiveness.  and  glowed  with  elevated  feeling ;  but  there 
may  be  a  doubt  whether  Mr.  Brown  did  not  deal  too  severely  with  the  failures 
and  mistakes  of  the  Church  or  the  Churches,  and  award  somewhat  dispropor- 
tionate praise  to  the  "humanities"  of  the  scientists,  philosophers,  and 
philanthropists.  But  whether  the  speaker  was  depressing  or  hopeful — and  he 
was  both  at  times — he  made  a  powerful  and  faithful  appeal  on  behalf  of 
breadth  and  catholicitv,  against  theological  and  ecclesiastical  narrowness ; 
while  he  insisted  that  the  day  of  mere  authority  was  gone,  and  that  henceforth 
Churches  and  systems  would  be  judged  by  results.  Congregationalists,  there- 
fore, needed  such  men  as  were  their  fathers,  with  their  freedom,  their  love  of 
truth,  and  their  reliance  on  the  Divine  Spirit.  With  such  men  they  would 
hold  their  place  among  the  foremost  in  the  quality  of  their  service  and  ministry 
to  mankind. 

While  this  ser\uce  was  going  on  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  the  Welsh  Con- 
gregationalists had  a  meeting  to  themselves  in  the  Hulme  Town  Hall,  and 
that,  too,  was  well  attended.  Fortunately  for  those  who  do  not  speak  Welsh, 
the  Afanchesier  Examifur  gives  us  a  eood  idea  of  the  proceedings,  which  seem 
to  have  been  very  well  conceived,  and  very  instructive.  Mr.  Henry  Richard, 
M.P.,  gave  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  a  personal  kind  connected  with  the 
early  <Eiys  of  the  Congregational  Union.  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  dealt  with 
the  history  of  the  Union  and  the  Jubilee  Fund.  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Liverpool, 
spoke  on  "Congregationalism — Its  Strength  and  Weakness,"  and  Dr.  T. 
Rees,  on  "The  Present  and  Future  of  Congregationalism."  The  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Richard  was  made  special,  and  deservedly  so ;  the  earnest  hope 
being  expressed  that  he  would  be  long  spared  to  serve  the  cause  of  freedom, 
peace,  justice,  and  religious  equality  as  he  has  so  faithfully  and  unflinchingly 
done  in  the  past. 

So  ended  the  first  day*s  proceedings  at  this  memorable  Jubilee  gathering — 
successful  in  all  respects,  and  almost  ensuring  success  to  the  end.  Tummg 
to  the  reports  in  the  Manchester  Examirur,  I  am  greatly  struck  with  the 
large  amount  of  space  which  that  paper  has  devoted  to  the  Union  and  its 
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sapagiand  ddogL  TheleBg^ad<IieKof  dieCliBinHnk^vcnMArtauy, 
and  altogecfaer  tbere  are  sixteen  colmiiaSfe  ooverivBove  thai  two  ads  of  tbe 
p^>er!  I  w€odcr  wiicn  we  shall  ace  anjthm^  ue  as  nadi  ipaoe  Mulaily 
oocnpied  in  the  Dmiij  AWn,  cr  aiijr  other  I«ifW  daily. 


The  attendance  at  this  MoniiD^*s  Ksaon  dnwed— as  waa  Id  be  expected* 
after  sach  a  day  as  yesterday — a  diminished  attendance*  jpOfticafaBiy  in  the 
galleries,  which  were  bet  sparsely  oocapied.  Tbe  first  item  in  the  day's 
prognunaie  was  a  **  Staicmea;  by  ihe  Secretary  on  bdialf  of  the  Jubilee  Fond 
Committee ; "  bat  it  proved  to  be  an  ebborate  mech.  Mr.,  or  Dr., 
Hannay — far  I  don't  yet  know  by  which  appeUation  he  wishes  henodbith  to 
be  distu^nished — fommenred  by  annooncii^  the  list  of  cootribatiQiis  nhendy 
promisea  to  the  Jubilee  Fund,  and  he  humorously  mnylained  that  the  sieqiless 
efibrts  of  the  newspmer  press  to  satisfy  pubKc  curiosity  had  taken  the  bloom 
of  novelty  Iran  tbe  nets.  The  total  sums  pfomired  by  only  a  few  indi- 
viduals—as "preliminary  to  a  beginning,"  the  speaker  said — amoimted  to 
about  ;£48,ooo,  or,  including  a  Ust  of  ministeiial  promiMSi  abont  £y^cao. 
This  however,  includes  Mr.  Hudson's  ;f  20^000^  and  his  name  was  received 
with  loud  applause ;  as  urere  also  the  names  of,  I  think,  nine  nmnlifis  of  the 
Spicer  family,  who  together  contribute  serenl  thousand  pnonrK  Next  the 
speaker  seroeljr  animadverted  on  the  carpiitf  and  censmious  letters  whidi 
nave  appeared  m  the  Nvtumiformist  amd  immifendtmiy  and  vrhich  seemed  to 
have  been  written  with  a  view  to  damp  the  eneirpes  of  rnngi  >>piHr»MK«f  in 


starting  their  new  scheme.  '*  Why  did  not  the  compiainine  parties  upend  thdr 
names  to  their  communications  ?  he  asked,  and  the  audience  loodqr  cheered 
the  inquiry,  and  then  roared  with  lai^ter  when  he  added  that  he  himself 
had  written  only  one  anonymous  letter  in  his  life,  and  that  was  when  he  was 
n  boy  at  school !  He  also  warmly  repudiated  the  idea  that  they  were  chiefly 
anxious  to  raise  money  ;  for  all  their  life  long  they  had  insisted  on  having  able 
and  earnest  mtn  for  carryi:^  on  their  work,  lie  announced  that  the  Rev. 
Burford  Hooke,  of  Mold— of  whom  he  spoke  as  having  special  fitness  for  the 
work — had  been  appointed  travelling  secretary  :o  the  Jubilee  Fund  Committee, 
and  also  gave  some  information  as  to  the  objects  of  and  mode  of  raising  the 
fund,  and  endea\-ouTed  to  remove  some  misconceptions  in  regard  to  its 
?.'lmini5tration.  The  address  was  throughout  aNc,  vigorous,  and  fervent,  and 
was  received  mth  marks  of  great  favour. 

A  "  RepiDrt  on  the  Ccnsu?  of  iSSi  "  wxs  wisely  taken  as  read  ;  and  it  is  to 
l>e  hoped  that  it  t^uI  be  read,  for  it  is  full  of  most  striking  and  suggestive  fiucts. 
Twu  ad'.ire55e>,  lxis«l  on  the  report,  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.^Biyan  Dale, 
of  HaliCax,  and  the  Rev.  John  Brov^-nc,  of  Wrcntham.  The  first  dealt  with  the 
tou-ns,  and  the  second  with  the  rural  districts,  and  both  contained  some  very 
serious  facts.  Mr.  Browne  was  particularly  successful  in  interestii^  the  audi- 
ence,  partly  because  of  his  descriptions  of  the  present  state  and  prospects  of  the 
agricultural  districts,  but  also  because  of  his  sallies  of  humour.  Referring  to 
the  idea  of  amalgamating  village  churches,  he  described  a  particular  species  of 
village  minister  of  one  of  the  slraiter  sects,  and  then  exclaimed,  '^  Ama^;amate 
him:  Who  i^ith?"  But  he  caused  roars  of  laughter  when  he  spoke  of  a  small 
village  in  Suffolk  with  seven  churches  of  a  different  order — as  manv,  he  added, 
as  there  were  in  all  Asia  Minor  !  He  was  not  sanguine  in  regara  to  amalga- 
mation, though  something  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  grouping,  especially 
with  an  extension  of  lay  agcnc)* ;  hut  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Church-Aid 
scheme  would  be  able  to  strengthen  and  encourage  the  struggling  village 
churches. 

In  a  discussion  which  followed  a  speaker  from  the  south  complained  that  the 
C'-jmmittec  had  not  availed  itself  of  the  north  of  England  la3rmen  in  preparing 
the  programme  of  the  meetings,  but  had  almost  filial  it  up  with  the  names  of 
ministers.  He  also  insisted  on  the  absolute  necessity  for  recognizing  and 
<icvcloping  lay  agency.     In  reply,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers  said  it  should  be 
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understood  that  there  was  not  on  the  part  of  Congregational  ministers  the 
slightest  jealousy  of  lay  preachers,  some  of  whom  could  deal  with  certain  topics 
more  effectively  than  ministers.  As  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  disposition 
to  prolong  the  speaking  on  the  particular  topic  before  the  meeting,  four 
American  doctors  were  called  upon  in  succession,  and  their  short  speeches 
rekindled  the  interest  which  had  b^an  to  flag.  Their  speaking  was  as  fresh 
as  most  American  speaking  seems  to  me  ;  and  one  of  them  told  a  capital  story 
which  I  cannot  repeat  at  length,  and  which  was  heartily  relished.  Dr. 
Magoun  described  the  home  missionary  work  of  American  Congregationalists» 
and,  comparing  the  vast  tracts  of  country  with  which  they  had  to  deal  Mridi 
"  little  England,"  said  that  the  English  problem  was  comparatively  easy  of 
solution.  After  the  Americans  had  s}X)ken,  the  sitting  endea,  at  the  compara- 
tively early  hour  of  1-30— not  too  early,  however,  considering  that  this  after- 
noon there  are  to  be  Sectional  meetings  on  Middle-Class  Education  and  the 
Marriage  Laws,  and  a  Meeting  of  County  Association  Secretaries,  and  to-night 
a  great  public  meeting  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall. 
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No.  II. 

[Fjtox  A  Spzcial  ConsssPONDZKT  OF  THE  Noncoy%forinist  and  IndeJfendeHt,\ 

Manchester,  October  lofA. 
Unlike  the  Social  Science  and  Church  Congresses,  the  Congregational 
Union  meeting  has  devoted  only  one  afternoon  to  Sectional  meetings  ;  all  the 
others  being  of  an  aggregate  character.  The  topics  dealt  with  by  the  Sectional 
meetings  held  on  Wednesday  were  strictly  practical — viz.,  the  grouping  of 
small  (lurches  and  denominational  co-operation  to  prevent  the  undue  multipli- 
cation of  churches ;  middle-class  education,  and  the  amendment  of  the  mar- 
riage laws.  The  first  of  these  was  discussed  by  the  secretaries  and  treasurers 
of  county  unions  alone,  and  the  best  attended  meetii^  was  that  on  the  marriage 
laws. 

At  the  Official  meeting,  the  Rev.  C.  Wilson,  of  Plymouth,  read  a  paper, 
whidi  stated  that  the  depression  in  the  rural  districts  is  increasing  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  Christian  agencies,  and  that  social  changes  were  also  operating 
un&vourably  m  the  towns.  The  grouping  sjrstem  would  be  a  solution  of  some 
of  the  difficulties  ;  but  too  much  must  not  be  expected  from  it  financially,,  a^  it 
would  be  a  means  of  increasing  ministerial  stipends,  rather  than  of  saving 
funds.  The  Rev.  E.  J.  Hartland,  secretary  of  the  Church- Aid  Society,  in  his 
paper,  said  that  the  needless  multiplication  of  places  of  worship  in  some  of  the 
villages  was  a  reproach  to  those  who  erected  them,  and  much  sectarian  strife 
wouM  cease  if  there  were  but  one  church  for  each  village  community.  Instead 
of  entering  into  negotiation  with  denominational  leaders  to  find  a  remedy,  he 
thought  it  best  to  trust  to  the  action  of  county  associations,  and  do  piecemeal 
what  could  not  be  done  on  a  large  scale,  and  he  advised  that  full  information 
be  obtained,  and  a  conference  on  the  subject  be  held.  A  discussion  followed, 
in  the  coarse  of  which  the  withholding  of  pecuniary  aid  from  churches  which 
refused  to  be  grouped  or  amalgamated  was  deprecated.  One  speaker  sug- 
gested that,  instead  of  grouping,  laymen,  having  other  occupations,  should  be 
appointed  to  pastorates.  It  was  also  said  that  grouping  experiments  had  been 
tried  in  two  or  three  instances  in  Yorkshire,  and  had  failed.  .  There  app>eared. 
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however,  to  be  agreement  in  the  sentiment  that  it  should  be  coosdered  apcHnt 
of  honour  among  the  Free  Churches  not  to  build  new  places  of  wocship  where 
the  people  were  already  well  provided  for. 

At  the  meeting  on  Middle-class  Education,  Professor  Wilkins,  who  prended, 
in  an  able  speech,  expressed  great  satis£eu:tioD  at  what  had  been  done  during 
the  last  fifty  years  in  abolishing  tests  at  the  Universities,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  grammar  schools.  He  said  that  the  tide  of  public  opinion  was  setting 
steadily  against  private  education;  and,  as  he  had  not  much  fiodth  in  the 
University  Local  Examinations,  and  would  not  trust  the  private  schools  to  fill 
the  gap  between  primary  education  and  the  University,  mere  must  be  public 
secondary  schools.  Many  of  the  middle-class  schools  were  under  High  Church 
influence,  and  to  compete  with  those  institutions  Nonconformists  must  supply 
good  education  at  a  cheap  rate.  He  therefore  recommended  ^o  their  notice 
the  great  schools  of  their  own  body;  but  said  that  they  had  one  defect,  in  that 
they  did  not  turn  out  students  who  were  ready  to  go  at  once  to  the  Universities. 
One  reason  was  that  the  pupils  were  not  allowed  to  remain  long  enough,  and 
another  that  thev  were  prepared  more  especially  for  the  London  University, 
and  so  had  to  be  instructed  in  too  many  subjects  to  allow  of  a  thorough 
grounding  in  the  two  fundamental  subjects  regarded  as  necessaiy  at  the  two 
older  Universities.  The  Rev.  R.  Alliott,  head-master  of  the  Nonconformist 
middle-class  school  at  Bishop*s  Stortford,  said  that  the  provision  for  middle- 
class  education  was  "appallingly  inadequate,"  and  had  been  said  to  be  the 
worst  in  Western  Europe.  It  was  the  great  want  of  the  day;  and  Congrega- 
tionalists  and  Baptists  had  not  done  their  share  of  the  work.  Dr.  Aveling,  of 
Taunton,  said  one  reason  why  middle-class  schools  were  not  taken  up  by 
Dissenters  was  that  they  did  not  provide  a  thorough  course  of  Scriptural 
instruction  for  the  young.  Professor  Buttcrfield,  of  Michigan,  contributed  an 
interesting  description  of  middle-class  education  in  America.  The  practical 
result  of  liie  discussion  was  a  resolution  which  requested  the  Committee  of  the 
Congregational  Union  to  appoint  a  committee  on  this  subject,  and  to  obtain 
from  each  county  association  a  report  of  the  existing  provision  for  middle-class 
education  in  their  several  districts. 

I  believe  that  one  object  in  view  in  devoting  a  Sectional  Meeting  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Marriage  Laws  as  they  affect  Nonconformists,  was  to  elicit 
facts  and  opinions  which  would  be  supi^lementary  to  those  adduced  at  the 
recent  Conference  on  the  subject  held  in  London.  It  so  hap|x:ned,  however, 
that,  from  lack  of  time,  scarcely  any  one  spoke  but  those  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  London  Conference,  and  two  of  the  speeches  were  of 
a  declamatory,  rather  than  a  delil)erative  character.  But  there  was  a  marked 
ditTerencc  in  the  tone  and  the  decision  of  the  two  meetings  ;  for  whereas  in 
London  there  was  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  any  altera- 
tion in  the  law,  or  as  to  the  character  of  the  change,  the  Manchester  sectional 
meeting  was  unanimous  in  resohnng  that  Parliament  should  be  asked  to  pass  an 
amending  measure.  Mr.  Car\*ell  Williams,  in  a  paper  with  which  the  pro- 
ceedings o|x:netl,  stated  that  the  committees  of  the  Liberation  Society,  the 
Dissenting  Deputies,  and  the  Congr<^tional  Union  had  agreed  upon  certain 
proposals,  which,  it  was  thought,  would  meet  the  evils  complained  of,  wx>uld 
not  be  inconsistent  with  Nonconformist  principles,  and  would  be  practicable 
also.  These  he  described — the  leading  points  being  that  the  presence  of  the 
registrar  should  be  dispensed  with,  but  that  the  marriage  should  stiU  be  registered 
l)y  him,  on  receipt  of  the  necessary  certificate  from  the  person  ofidating. 
The  speaker  added  that  Mr.  Briggs's  Bill  did  not  deal  with  all  the  complaints 
made,  and  was  a  crude  and  inadequate  measure!  These  proposals  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  meeting,  and  a  hope  was  expressed  that  there  would  now 
be  action  with  a  view  to  embody  them  in  a  legislative  measure  an.i  to  carry  it 
through  Parliament. 

There  was  an  instinctive  feeling  on  the  part  of  "Jiose  who  attende-l  these 
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Sectional  Meetings  that  if  they  did  not  shut  up  at  five  o'clock  they  would  have 
no  chance  of  getting  into  the  Free  Trade  Hall  for  the  public  meeting  to  be 
held  in  the  evening,  the  demand  for  tickets  having  necessitated  arrangements 
for  an  overflow  meeting.  And  they  were  right ;  for  the  people  began  to 
assemble  long  before  the  doors  were  to  be  opened ;  so  that  the  announced 
time  had  to  be  anticipated,  as  regards  both  door-opening  and  commencing. 
In  respect  to  both  numbers  and  enthusiasm,  it  was  a  grand  meeting,  and  the 
speaking  was  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Colman,  M.P.,  who  presided,  and  Mr.  Albert  Spicer  and  the  Rev. 
C.  S.  Slater,  who  were  the  first  speakers,  represented  the  younger  Congre- 
gationalism. All  did  wel],  and  then  came  one  of  the  veterans,  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Henry  Richard,  M.P.,  who  has  made  many  good  speeches,  and  now 
made  one  of  his  very  best,  for  it  was  in  the  histonc  vein  in  which  he  excels. 
After  referring  to  the  early  days  of  the  Union,  when  he  attended  as  a  student, 
and  to  his  election  to  the  chair  of  the  Union — of  which,  he  slyly  said,  he 
felt  himself  a  chairman  born  out  of  due  time — he  exclaimed,  **  What  a 
new  world  has  sprung  up  since  that  time  !  Who  can  describe  the  changes — 
political,  social,  commercial,  religious,  and  ecclesiastical — which  have  been 
made  during  that  period  ?  "  Then,  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  assembly,  he  proceeded  to  describe  what  sort  of  a  country  this  was 
within  his  memory  nfty  years  ago,  and  the  changes  which  have  made  it 
a  better  and  a  happier  land  to  live  in.  The  retrospect,  of  course,  included 
fhe  successes  of  Nonconformists  in  securing  an  enlargement  of  their  liberties, 
together  with  the  extent  of  their  religious  as  well  as  their  political  activit}'. 
In  a  highly  effective  passage,  the  speaker  dwelt  on  one  dark  feature  in  the 
history  of  the  period ;  for  from  18 16  to  1881  England  had  been  engaged 
in  no  fewer  than  seventy-six  wars — which  he  enumerated — ^and  had  spent  more 
than  fourteen  hundred  millions  in  wars,  or  preparations  for  war  !  Turning 
from  the  past  to  the  present,  he  asked,  **  What  are  our  prospects?"  Would 
England  at  the  end  of  another  fifty  years  be  more,  -or  less.  Christian  or 
Protestant  ?"  The  answer,  he  thought,  depended  largely  on  Nonconformists, 
ibr  he  believed  that  the  defence  of  the  faith  was  more  than  ever  committed 
to  their  hands. 

Mr.  Dale's  speech  was  well  calculated  to  sustain  the  impression  made  by 
that  of  Mr.  Richard.  It  recognized  in  a  handsome  way  that  the  Baptists  and 
the  Congregationalbts  were  one  in  their  ecclesiastical  principles,  their  triumphs, 
and  their  reverses ;  and  that  led  him  to  refer  in  terms  of  affectionate  admiration 
to  Dr.  Maclaren,  who,  it  had  been  hoped,  would  have  attended  one  of  the 
meetings,  but  was  kept  away  by  the  state  of  his  health.  Admitting  that  the 
Evangelical  faith  had  been  sorely  tried  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  that 
Congr^ationalism  might  have  suffered  from  the  tendencies  of  the  times,  he 
believed  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ 
commanded  a  more  passionate  faith  on  the  part  of  Congregationalists.  Mr. 
Dale  spoke  strongly  of  the  perils  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  revival 
of  Romish  doctrine  and  practices  within  its  pale,  and  declared  that  the  power 
of  the  Evangelical  party  was  broken — its  courage,  enterprise,  and  high  spirit 
gone !  He  thanked  God  for  the  fidelity  of  Congregationalists  in  that  matter. 
Next,  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  for  adaptations  of  Christian  testimony  and 
services  to  changing  circumstances,  and  for  giving  to  God  of  their  best.  He 
rejoiced  in  the  fidelity  of  Congregationalists  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
justice  and  of  social  improvement,  as  shown  by  their  resistance  to  slavery,  and 
their  zeal  for  free  trade  and  education ;  as  well  as  in  their  municipal  usefulness. 
Then,  in  an  impassioned  peroration,  which  greatly  stirred  the  audience,  he 
insisted  that  great  events  and  opportunities  involved  great  responsibilities,  and 
called  them  to  new  and  noble  service.  The  Congregationalists  of  to-day 
inherited  the  principles  which  their  forefathers  so  passionately  loved,  and  for 
which  they  greatly  suffered,  and  he  charged  and  pledged  the  Congregationalists 
of  to'-day  to  manifest  a  zeal,  a  loyalty,  and  a  courage  equal  to  theirs. 

CC 
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Mr.  Rogen  wis  not  odkd  up  till  neailjr  uw  o'dock»  tad,  htsda  ihak 
many  of  the  audknoe  began  to  move  home«8ids»  lie  bad  alacadj  bacB  ipMk- 
inff  at  the  overflow  meeting  held  in  another  hofldiag.  He  wn%  howcMi* 
qmte  equal  to  the  poatkm,  aooiewhat  diflicok  thoii^  k  wMfe  and,  hjr  the  pd^ 
he  made,  kept  op  the  interest  of  the  audienca  to  the  ead»  Mr.  RnwenMiit 
that  the  meting  had  heard  much  abont  Cn^BB^Aaniatm^  but  fittltraboaithft 
UnioQ,  whole  Jubilee  thqr  were  cekbnting.  Thenhepfooeadedtodadwitk 
objections  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Union  was  a  vinlatifm  of  the  pKinr> 
dples  of  CongregiUionalism,  and,  in  partimlar,  he  criticiacd  a  cariovs  article 
anent  the  Union  meetings  whidi  had  appeared  in  the  SVifrffn/,  Thaftctwa^ 
he  said,  Congregationalists  had  awoke  to  the  conviction  that  isolatiwa  wsa 
weakness,  as  weU  as  unbrotherlines^  aiki,  that  in  die  €Ke  of  the  feices  of 
mdwlief  amyed  minst  them,  it  meant  dissstioas  fidlnre.  Bnt^  ia  cnganiiirg 
for  the  pmposes  ofChristiaa  woifc»  they  were  detenaiaed  that  no  maashoan 
inteiiere  with  their  Independency.  It  was  no  wonder  that  CoagirgitinaaBsta 
were  the  subjects  of  mnch  reproach  and  obloquy,  for.  there  was  not  aa  sbon 
which  thrr  had  not  diallenged,  or  a  wrong  which  dMgrhad  not  wan^  U» 
redress.  They  had  a  grand  histoiy  behind  them— a  hisUay  not  of  tmaopli 
only,  but  of  triumph  won  by  conflict  and  suffering.  As  for  the  Sitmdmd* 
surprise  that  they  did  not  sympathise  with  the  Chusdi  of  the  RcfosBtttkaw 
when  she  returned  to  the  principles  of  the  Refocmation  it  woald  be  tima 
enoogli  to  consider  whether  tbcy  would  accept  her  kad.  He  dealt  aoaM  haid 
blows  at  the  new  <fanon»  Knox-Little,  and  Mr.  Green.  TiKa  he  ckaed  by 
saying  that  for  fervour  and  detennination  there  never  was  aa  Asseadily  of  the 
Congregational  Union  which  surpassed  that  cue,  and  yet  there  were  croakcia 
among  them  !  Let  them,  however,  address  themselves  to  Christ's  woik  as  Hia 
soldiers,  and  fight  on,  and  pray  on,  for  the  gloiy  of  the  Master  and  the  good  of 
this  great  nation.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  a  hymn  dk»ed  the 
proceedings  of  a  meeting  which  for  effectiveness  could  haidly  have  becaa 
surpassed. 

Notwithstanding  the  exhausting  dmracter  of  the  pievioqs  n%fat's  aiestSng^ 

there  was  a  fidrly  good  attendance  of  de1c|;ates  at  the  Session  of  Thursday 

nioniing,  though  there  were  but  few  visitors  m  the  galleries.    The  proceedings 

commenced  with  speeches  of  a  fraternal  character  by  representatives  of  the 

Congregational  Union  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  of  the  Evangelical  Unica 

of  SoDtland.     They  contained  a  good  many  local  refierences,  and  the  Rev.  J. 

Ross,  of  Montrose,  threw  out  the  suggestion,  which  was  enlarged  upon  at  a 

subsequent  sitting — that  a  British  Ccmgregational  Union  might  embrace  Scot- 

land.     The  topic  to  which  the  whole  oay  was  to  be  devoted  was — Misrioaaiy 

work,  foreign  and  colonial,  and  was  introduced  by  the  rcBHling  of  aa  Ahoiate 

letter  from  Dr.   Hopkins,   President  of  the  American  Commissioaefs  for 

Foreign  Missions,     liien  the  Rev.  Ralph  Waxdlaw  Thompson,  Dr.  MnSeas* 

successor  in  the  foreign  secretaryship  oi  the  London  Missionary  Sodety,  read 

a  paper  on  "Some  present-day  difficulties  in  Fore^  MissioDaiy  Work.**    He 

modestly  pleade<l  tot  indulgence,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  so  recently  entered 

on  the  work  he  had  undertaken ;  but  the  plea  was  scarcely  needed.    It  was  a 

well-planned  paper,  handling  the  several  points  rahed  with  intdlligenoe  and 

decision,  and  was  fiiithfol  also  in  its  protests  and  remonstrances.     It  will 

interest  those  who  well  remember  and  lox-ed  Dr.  Mullens  to  learn  that  hia 

successor  has  a  good  presence  and  a  dear  and  excellent  voice,  and  that  hia 

pap^  was  well  heard,  and  made  a  very  good  impressicm.     Dr.  Thnrbcidge,  % 

missionary  in  Turkey,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  American  missions  in  ^at 

country,  and  stated  some  important  (acts,  but  with  a  monotony  of  maaacr 

which  diminished  their  effectiveness.    Two  more  Americans  followed,  and 

one  of  them--Dr.  Strieby,  of  the  American  Missionary  Association — supplied 

much  interesting  information  respecting  the  religious  and  edooitioiial  works 

carried  on  among  the  iieedmen.     There  was,  he  said,  no  redemption  for  the 

coloured  race,  and  no  safety  for  America,  except  in  their  educatran ;  and  he 
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believed  that  God  meant  that  the  black  people  of  America,  freed  from  slavery, 
should  go  back  to  Africa  to  Christianize  their  fatherland.  But  the  great 
speech  of  the  sitting  was  that  of  Dr.  Henry  Storrs,  of  New  York — a 
speech  which,  for  its  facts,  its  suggestiveness,  and  its  oratory  made 
a  profound  impression.  He  furnished  some  striking  statistics  to  show 
what  had  been  efifected  for  religion  in  America,  where  they  had  no 
Established  Church  and  no  State  religion.  He  described  the  extent  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Home  Missionary  effort  which  had  carried  the  Gospel  into  every 
State  of  the  Union.  He  said  that,  however  people  in  England  might  be 
troubled  about  the  Church  of  the  Future,  they  had  no  doubt  about  it  in  America. 
Then  there  was  an  eloquent  and  striking  passage  descriptive  of  the  emigration 
which  is  pouring  the  inhabitants  of  almost  every  other  country  upon  the  shores 
of  America,  to  make  the  grandest  nationality  the  world  had  ever  seen.  If  he 
made  his  audience  smile  by  his  descriptions  of  the  vast  size  of  the  country,  they 
grew  serious  at  his  statements  relative  to  Chinese  immigration,  which,  he  said, 
was  a  fearfully  solemn  question  with  America ;  and  also  as  to  Mormonism,  in 
regard  to  which  he  asked,  Could  nothing  be  done  to  check  the  Mormon 
missionaries  who  traverse  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  Con- 
tinent, to  beguile  people  into  "a  de|[radation  whose  depth  of  infamy  no 
language  would  tell "  ?  The  great  strife  of  the  future  was  with  this  mighty 
stream  of  Mormonism,  and  he  asked  the  sympathy  and  help  of  England  to 
avert  the  calamities  which  it  might  bring  upon  his  country.  There  was  one 
more  address  afber  this,  from  the  representative  of  the  Evangelical  Union ;  but 
Dr.  Storrs*  great  speech  had  exhausted  the  meeting. 

In  the  evening  the  subject  was  resumed  at  an  Adjourned  Meeting,  which  was 
surprisingly  well  attended ;  the  galleries  being  filled  with  the  public.  Mr.  Hugh 
Mason,  M.P.,  presided  at  this  meeting,  and  spoke  with  vigour  and  decision. 
Representatives  of  the  Congre|;atioimlists  ot  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  South  Africa,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania  made  short  and  interesting 
speeches.  The  Rev.  Jacob  HaUey  (son  of  Dr.  Halley),  no  doubt  feeling 
himself  quite  at  home  on  a  Manchester  platform,  made  rather  a  rollicking 
speech ;  and,  if  Dr.  Storrs  had  indulged  m  American  spread-eagleism  in  the- 
moming,  Mr.  Halley  displayed  an  equal  amount  of  British-lionism  at  night. 
But  the  speakers  who  most  excited  the  interest  of  the  meeting  were  Dr. 
Edmond  de  Pressense,  of  Paris,  and  the  Rev.  Griffith  John,  from  China.  The 
former  spoke  in  French,  and  with  great  animation  ;  but  his  speech,  instead  of 
being  translated  paragraph  by  paragraph,  was  afterwards  read  from  his  notes 
(by  Mr.  Ashton),  and  it  fell  comparatively  flat.  A  marked  feature  of  the 
speech  was  its  denunciation  of  the  evils  of  State-Churchism  in  France.  He 
believed  that  in  proportion  as  State- patronage  and  privilege  are  withdrawn 
from  religion,  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  it  will  cease.  The  secularization  Of 
the  schools  will  have  to  be  supplemented  by  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State  before  the  great  obstacle  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  France  will 
have  been  removed.  He  also  expressed  his  deep  conviction  that  '*  the  crownings 
work  of  the  nineteenth  century — the  separation  of  Church  and  State — is  aa 
important  for  the  triumph  of  the  Christian  faith  as  for  the  full  vindication  of 
liberty  of  conscience." 

Mr.  John's  lengthy  speech  was  full  of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive 
matter,  and  was  characterized  by  passionate  earnestness.  He  described  the 
size  and  the  f>opulation  of  China,  and  contrasted  with  both  the  extent  of  the 
missionary  work  carried  on  there.  He  denounced  the  terrible  opium  traffic. 
He  tried  to  reassure  Dr.  Storrs  in  the  matter  of  Chinese  emigration,  and  said 
that  the  outcry  against  the  Chinese  was  simply  a  labour  cry.  He  also  spoke 
of  the  paralyzing  effect  on  missions  of  recent  theological  changes  in  thia 
country,  and,  dealing  with  those  who  held  various  views,  he  insisted  that  it 
was  their  bounden  duty  to  carry  on  this  missionary  work  in  China  with 
undiminished  ardour.  This  is,  I  think,  the  first  time  a  whole  day  has  been 
given  by  the  Union  to  the  various  phases  of  missionary  work,  and,  so  far  as 
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concerns  the  impression  produced,  I  think  the  expeiiinent  was  thoroogfaly 
suo^sfitL 

It  must  1)e  admitted  that,  at  the  final  sitting  on  Friday  momii^  the  Union 
was,  as  regards  attendance,  the  merest  shadow  of  itsdf  at  the  begmning  of  the 
session.  I  suppose  everybody  was  getting  tired,  and  eynally  the  galleiy 
public :  or,  as  tnere  was  a  rally  at  night,  possibly  the  snb}ects  iomn  ior  dis- 
cussion were  not  attractive.  About  an  hour  was  spent  in  giving  fall,  and 
warm,  thanks  to  the  Blanchester  Committee  for  their  admirabte  arrangements 
lor  the  Union  meetings,  and  to  the  Congr^^ationalists  of  the  city  and  district 
for  their  hospitality,  and  in  receiving  the  acknowled{[ments  of  the  officials— 
who  smiled  as  officials  smile  only  when  the  anxieties  and  labours  of  such 
gatherings  are  well  over.  One  of  the  secretaries  created  great  amusement  by 
stating  that,  when  hymns  were  selected  for  the  meetings,  there  was  one  held 
to  be  particularly  suitable,  until  it  was  found  that  it  contained  the  lines 

The  jrear  of  Jubilee  hais  omiic. 
Return,  jre  lansomed  tianen*  home  1 

Then  followed  an  earnest  and  useful  discussion  on  the  subject  of  College 
Reform,  introduced  by  the  Rev.  A.  Mackennal,  who  has  devoted  mudi  atten* 
tion  to  the  subject,  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  approving  of  the 
important  changes  which  the  College  Reform  Committee  have  pcoposed. 

There  remained  three  more  resolutions  on  the  paper,  and  one  of  these — 
thanking  the  Government  for  their  action  in  regard  to  A%hanistan  and  the 
Transvaal — was  moved  in  a  few  incisive  sentences  by  Mr.  Carvell  ''^^^lliains. 

The  others  supported  the  Bill  legalizing  marriage  with  a  deceased  Wife's  sister, 
and  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  Parliamentary  Oath,  and  these  were  passed 
without  a  single  word  being  said  about  them !  Then  the  few  who  had 
remained  up  to  this  point  dispersed,  and  these  memorable  Jubilee  sittings 
came  to  a  very  quiet  close.  There  was  what  was  called  a  "  conversazione  "* 
at  night,  and  again  there  was  a  large  attendance ;  but  beyond  the  introduction 
of  music  and  flowers,  the  proceedings  were  like  those  of  an  ordinary  meeting. 
The  speaking  was  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  previous  meetings  ;  the  £ict 
being  that  all  the  leading  men  had  spoken,  and  everything  needed  to  be  said 
had  been  said,  and  some  of  the  American  speakers  spoke  in  the  "high  falutin" 
style,  and  amused  rather  than  instructed  the  audience. 

These  notes  have  been  unduly  extended  already,  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  say 
anything  about  the  supplementary  proceetiings,  which  extended  over  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  There  was  a  Sunday-school  Teachers'  Conference  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  there  was  a  soirJe  on  Saturday  night  in  Mr.  Macfadycn's  chapel, 
and  numerous  sermons  on  Sunday  by  Congregational  ministers  from  a  distance, 
and  special  addresses  to  Sunday  schools. 

More  could  scarcely  have  been  said  or  done  within  the  compass  of  a 
week  to  inform,  to  interest,  and  to  stimulate  the  Manchester  public  and 
those  who  came  from  other  places  ;  and  I  should  think  that  the  general 
impression  would  be  that,  for  numbers,  enthusiasm,  and  both  intellectual 
and  spiritual  power,  these  Jubilee  meetings  have  never  been  equalled,  and 
iire  not  likely  soon  to  be  surpassed. 
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Appendix   I. 

THE   JUBILEE   MEETINGS. 
[  A  Leading  Article  fsom  the  Manchester  Examiner  and  Times,  Octobbk  4TH,  x88z.] 

The  Jubilee  Meetings  of  the  Congregational  Union,  which  formally  com- 
mence this  morning  in  Manchester,  promise,  both  by  their  magnitude  and 
interest,  to  surpass  a^  former  gatherings  of  the  same  body.  Ministers  and  lay 
delegates  from  congr^tions  in  all  parts  of  the  country  will  be  wdcome  guests  in 
hundreds  of  families  in  this  city  and  the  ndghbourhcod,  and  in  many  cases  will 
receive  hospitality  from  members  of  other  religious  persuasions.  Man- 
chester may  not  afford  them  all  the  pleasant  distractions  from  their  more 
serious  labours  which  towns  situated  in  happier  latitudes  would  furnish.  But 
in  the  vigour  and  intensity  of  its  industrial  and  corporate  life,  and  in  the 
genuine  heartiness  of  the  reception  given  to  them,  we  venture  to  think  that 
they  will  not  be  disappointed.  The  murky  sky  and  drippbg  atmosphere  which 
have  made  the  district  unpleasantly  famous,  may  or  may  not  justify  their  past 
reputation,  but  we  shall  be  disappomted  if  our  |;uests  quit  the  place  without 
kindly  remembrances  of  warm  hospitality  and  of  agreeable  intercourse,  which, 
in  some  cases,  it  may  be  hoped,  wiH  ripen  into  lasting  friendships. 

The  religious  organization  which  celebrates  its  Jubilee  Uiis  week  must  not 
be  looked  upon  as  co-extensive  with  the  Congr^;ationalist  churches  of  England 
and  Wales  either  in  time  or  space.  If  it  claims  to  be  in  any  sort  a  represen 
tative  institution,  it  does  so  solely  on  the  ground  that  a  majority  of  ^ose 
churches  have  chosen  to  belong  to  it.  But  it  does  not  presume  to  discredit  the 
title  of  any  religious  communities  exercising  control  over  their  own  affairs  to 
the  same  privileges.  It  proceeds  up)on  the  assumption  that  any  persons  who 
unite  themselves  together  in  religious  fellowship  have  a  right  to  choose  their 
own  minister,  to  admit  candidates  to  their  society,  and  to  regulate  their  own 
terms  of  membership.  So  much  as  this  is  actually  involved  in  their  use  of 
the  words  **  Congregationalist "  and  **  Independent"  It  would  be  obviously 
impossible  to  define  their  position  in  such  terms,  and  afterwards  to  deny  the 
name  of  "Congregationalist  church"  to  any  body  of  Christian  persons  who 
declined  to  join  an  association  for  other  and  larger  objects.  Not  only  are 
there  Congregationalists  outside  the  "  Union,"  but  there  were  Congre- 
gationalists  before  the  "Union."  The  claim  of  antiquity  upon  which  some 
churches  found  such  large  pretensions  is  also  asserted  by  our  visitors  of  this  • 
week,  though  they  hardly  make  so  much  out  of  it.  They  affirm  that  the 
Apostles  organized  the  early  believers  into  little  societies,  each  having  the  right 
of  self-government,  and  resenting  dictation  from  any  but  those  exception^y 
endowed  and  exceptionally  qualified  men  who  had  called  their  churches  into 
being. 

All  that  the  founders  of  the  Congregational  Union  proposed  to  do  when 
they  united  themselves  together  in  183 1,  was  to  promote  the  religious  welfare 
of  the  scattered  churches  by  purely  voluntary  methods,  to  obtain  as  far  as 
possible  statistical  information  respecting  their  numbers,  and  finally  to  watch 
over  and  seek  to  enlarge  the  civil  rights  of  Protestant  Dissenters.  None  of 
these  things  were  to  be  done  in  a  way  to  compromise  the  individual  freedom 
of  any  member  of  any  community.  The  slightest  intrusion  of  external  authority 
into  the  domain  of  self-government  was  guarded  against  with  jealous  precau- 
tions. Even  a  proposition  to  send  an  annual  letter  to  the  associated  churches — 
a  kind  of  mild,  hortatory  encyclical — was  cautiously  modified  so  as  to  make 
the  document  "  occasional "  instead  of  "  annual."    We  are  not  aware,  indeed. 
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that  this  part  of  the  Union's  functions  has  ever  been  extensiTely  carried  out. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  asked  how  any  organization  having  poiposes  so  vague  and 
ill-denned  as  thcM  can  possibly  have  held  together  for  nfty  years,  or  how 
iideen  hundred  gentlemen  can  contrive  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  a  week  in 
discussing  matters  over  which  they  have  no  valid  controL  They  cannot  issue 
decrees  or  pronounce  decisions  to  be  carried  out  by  the  "secular  arm,"  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  have  no  secular  arm  to  rdy  apon,  and  are  precluded 
by  their  principles  from  usmg  it  if  they  had.  They  cannot  pass  resolutions 
binding  upon  the  Congrq^ioaal  churdaes  of  the  oouotry  or  even  npon  the 
Conffregational  churches  of  the  Union.  Ecclesiastical  censures  and  spiritual 
thuimers  are  almost  as  much  out  of  their  line  of  business  as  legal  penalties  and 
hnprisonment  for  contutoacr.  Thus  tbev  are  denuded  of  the  weapons,  visible 
and  invisible,  tipon  which  dnuthes  usually  lely.  • 

Nothing,  it  must  be  confessed,  can  justify  so  rigud  a  depoitnre  horn  the 
traditions  «id  piactioes  of  other  reUgious  bodies  rat  its  nndoidited  snooess. 
In  proportion  to  their  numbers,  Congregationalists  have  made  as  powerful  an 
Imprmion  upon  the  community  at  large  as  any  sect.    They  hove  contrived  to 


grow  in  numDers  and  influence.    The  "  Union  "  itsdf  is^ttronger  than  it  ever 
was,  though  it  has  flung  away  evety  vreapon  usually  deemea  necessary  for 


offence  or  defence.  These  anomalies  can  only  be  understood  when  the  Con- 
gregational theory  is  distinctly  apprehended.  It  prcceeda upon  Qk  asanmption 
that  eveiy  man's  reUgious  worship  and  beliefs  must  be  settibd  betireenhhnand 
God  alone,  and  that  no  human  being  hm  any  right  to  prononnoe  ttpdn  their 
sufficiency  or  orthodoxy.  Persuasion  and  argument  are  the  oidy  instruments 
to  be  employed  for  supporting  truth  or  vanquishing  error.  Even  in  dealing 
with  men  of  kindred  sympathies  all  coercive  measures  are  renounced.  The 
whole  apparatus  of  decrees,  sentences,  excommunications,  and  anathemas,  are 
solemnly  repudiated  as  beyond  the  province  of  any  society  except  the  individual 
church,  and  arc  most  sparingly  ond  cautiously  used  even  there. 
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Appendix   K. 

ENGLISH   CONGREGATIONALISM  IN  THE  LIGHT 

OF  HISTORY. 

{FsoM  THS  MmmeUtUr  Mjeamtmir  and  Tima,  OcTOBSt  3ltt>,  t8^.] 
Ta  t&c  Editor  qf  ikt  ExtutuM^  Mtd  Timtt, 

Sir,— As  Manchester  is  the  place  selected  for  lioldinf;  the  autumnal 
tneeting^  of  the  Congrurational  Union  of  England  and  Wain,  perlu{>s  a 
short  review  of  Enf^ish  miependency>  or  modem  Congregationalism,  in  the 
light  of  histoiy,  will  be  interesting.  What  I  may  have  to  say  abcmt.its  place 
«nd  power  in  the  commonwealth  will  in  many  respects  apply  eoually  to  other 
definitdy  organized  denominations.  Writing  ss  a  layman  of  tne  Congrega- 
tional body,  I  have  no  desire  to  draw  comparisons  between  it  and  other 
Dissenting  bodies.  Congregationalism,  viewed  in  the  light  of  history,  cannot 
fail,  I  think,  to  interest  everv  inquirer,  and  unless  he  is  swayed  by  principles 
inimical  to  the  progress  of  liberty,  it  cannot  fail  to  win  his  admiration  for  the 
struggles  it  has  mamtained  for  the  past  300  years.  Whatever  Episcopalians 
may  say  about  political  Dissenters,  and  however  strongly  they  nu^  be  objected 
to,  there  is  no  doubt  that  *'The  dissidenceofDlssentand  the  Protestantism  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  **  as  maintained  in  many  of  the  crises  of  our  national  history, 
have  told  very  beneficially  on  the  side  of  true  liberty  and  progress,  and  it  is  a 
gratifying  fact  that  no  single  Dissenting  denomination  can  arrogate  to  itself 
tne  exclusive  honour  of  having  raised  this  standard  and  carried  it  unfurled 
through  all  the  stnug^es  of  the  past  and  to  the  present.  It  is  aglorious  fiict 
Chat  such  a  banner  nais  been  raised,  and  men  with  firm  grip  and  stout  heart, 
with  indomitable  wills  and  wonderful  constancy,  have  gathered  round  it  in 
defence  of  most  sacred  principles.  Man^  of  those  standard  bearers  have  only 
lost  the  power  of  thdr  grip  with  their  life — some  at  the  stake,  some  on  the 
butk  field,  and  some  on  the  scaffold ;  but,  wherever  and  however  it  has  fiiJlen 
from  their  hands,  it  has  been  seized  by  others  equally  brave,  and  with  the  same 
lofty  aim  it  has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 

English  Independency,  or  modem  Coxuraationalism,  was  cradled  in 
Puritanism,  and  as  an  organization  it  is  the  o&pnng  of  troublous  times ;  and 
ever  since  it  became  a  recognized  bod^  it  has  been  a  standing  protest  against 
any  interference  with  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  civil  or  religious,  one  of 
its  chief  characteristics  bemg  an  unflinching  adherence  to  those  principles 
which  have  worked,  and  do  still  work,  for  the  common  weal  of  the  community. 
It  would  occupy  too  much  of  your  valuable  space  to  chronicle  the  sufierii^ 
which  have  been  endured  in  defence  of  this  protest  and  this  adherence.  Por 
Che  last  three  hundred  years,  wherever  imperial  or  ecclesiastical  ^rrannj  has 
been  rampant.  Independents  have  been  the  recipients  of  a  full  ware  of  the 
vials  of  Wrath  which  have  been  poured  oat  on  the  people,  and  fircquently  they 
have  been  the  obiects  of  prosecution  by  legislativeenactmcntsi  Imprisonment 
and  fines,  the  piUory  and  rack,  punishment  and  self-imposed  exile,  and  even 
Che  scaffold  and  the  stakes  have  gathered  in  a  harvest  of  neroes  firom  theranks 
of  Congr^gationaUstSk  Sufiierings  of  all  kinds  have  been  imposed  upon  them-— 
not  because  they  were  infiingen  of  the  Magna  Charta,  but  rather  because  they 
appealed  to  it ;  not  because  they  were  underminers  of  the  constitution,  but 
because  they  protested  against  the  constitution  being  constantly  vidated  for 
Che  most  dialx^lical  purposes  \  not  because  they  were  msloyal  to  their  sovereign, 
but  because  their  king  trampled  under  foot  the  liberties  of  the  subject;  neither 
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was  it  because  they  were  unpatriotic,  but  because  their  hearts  glowed  with  s 
patriotism  which  would  not  allow  them  to  look  passiTely  on  while  their  beloreJ 
countiy  was  being  enslared.  If  we  judge  of  the  doings  of  the  first  three  or 
four  generations  of  Independents  from  a  nineteenth-century  standpoint  it  b 
impossible  to  justify  all  their  transactions.  They  were  often  puued  to  the 
adoption  of  extreme  and  illiberal  measures  in  order  to  protect  themselves  firom 
measures  more  tyrannically  extreme  and  unjust ;  and  whatever  may  be  said 
against  such  a  retoliating  policnr  we  at  this  dajr  are  under  great  oblig^oos  to  it, 
and  it  seems  to  me  very  hara  that  we,  havmg  been  tlmragh  their  struggles 
and  sufferings  placed  in  such  a  fiivounible  position,  should  take  advantage  of 
it  to  condemn  them.  The  Long  Parliament,  which  contained  a  considerable 
element  of  Independency,  did  noble  service  in  keeping  at  bay  the  wicked 
machinations  which  were  plotted  and  planned  to  crush  out  of  the  great  heart 
of  England  its  native  instinct  for  freedom.  While  we  may  regret  many  thin« 
done  by  the  noble  army  of  puritanical  Independents,  yet  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  estimate  the  glorious  results  to  us  of  their  eigh^  years'  conflict  with  the 
house  of  Stuart.  If  there  are  those  who  will  not  judffe  them  by  the  good 
Ihey  did,  let  them  be  judged  by  the  evils  they  undoubteoly  prevented.  Who 
con  question  that,  if  any  one  of  the  monarchs,  fi?om  the  pedantic  James  I. 
to  the  popish  James  II.,  could  have  carried  out  the  bent  of  his  desires,  the 
nineteenth-century  liberties  would  have  been  deferred  for  hundreds  of  years? 
That  such  a  calamity  has  not  happened  we  owe  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
religious  and  political  ancestors  of  Congregationalists.  There  is  another 
aspect  in  which  Congregationalists  may  claim  a  favourable  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  the  people  of  Manchester,  and  allow  me  to  say  the  British  public 
also,  whether  religious  or  non-religious.  John  Hampden  said  "  he  would  not 
lend  ship-money  oecause  he  feared  the  curse  of  the  Ma^na  Charta,"  and 
English  Congre^tionalists  would  not  lend  themselves  to  aid  and  abet  either 
"crowned  or  united  tjrrannv,"  because  they  feared  the  more  terrible  curse  of 
history.  They  have  supplied  the  historian  with  many  a  bright  page.  England, 
in  its  struggles  from  slavery  to  freedom  for  the  past  300  years,  has  had  to  pass 
through  many  great  crises  pregnant  with  the  most  momentous  consequences, 
and  in  such  supreme  crises  this  body  has  never  failed  to  fulfil  its  high  calling. 
The^  have  recognized  the  fact  that  all  grand  results  are  realized  by  great 
sacnfices,  and  they  have  never  withheld  them.  When  the  great  occasion  has 
come,  they  have  nsen  to  it,  and  given  brilliant  proofs  that  their  power  and 
place  are  in  harmony  with  the  historical  development  of  the  nation.  I  have 
already  referred  to  tne  eighty  years*  battling  with  the  Stuart  kinffs,  and  how 
these  puritanical  Independents  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  omer  denomi- 
nations in  defence  of  English  birthrights.  During  the  Commonwealth  they 
rallied  round  its  incomparable  chief  and  uncrowned  monarch.  They  ^ve 
their  undeviating  support  to  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  when  William  III. 
died,  and  when  prelacy  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  would  have  ushered 
in  another  reign  of  cruel  persecution,  they  manfully  showed  a  bold  front,  and 
with  brave  Defoe  as  the  exponent  of  their  principles  and  intent,  gave  unmis- 
takable evidence  that  the  comparative  toleration  shown  them  by  William  and 
Mary  had  not  enervated  them.  In  those  few  years  of  respite  they  had  stood 
like  a  patriot  army  in  undress ;  but  needed  only  the  merest  hint  of  danger  ta 
develop  and  evoke  its  courage.  The  unexpected  death  of  Queen  Anne  relieved 
them  and  their  country  from  great  impending  evils,  and  saved  the  High  Church 
Flyers  firom  deep  stains  of  intolerance.  During  the  reigns  of  the  Georges 
they  did  much  to  keep  alive  and  strengthen  the  growing  spirit  of  a  larger 
liberty,  and  in  the  present  reign  they  have  by  a  long  series  of  efforts  secured 
the  repeal  of  many  abusive  laws  and  degrading  disabilities ;  they  have  done 
this  not  simply  to  relieve  themselves,  but  to  secure  just  rights  to  their  fellow- 
subjects. 

^  Congregationalists,  as  a  body,  have  manifested  a  keen  perception  of  the 
principles  whose  inherent  quality  is  to  expand  national  resources  and  build  up^ 
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trne  greatness  in  our  national  character.    Where  they  have  not  initiated 

Eatriotic  movements  they  have  thrown  themselves  heartily  into  them,  and 
ave  unselfishly  rejoiced  in  all  national  progress  from  whatever  quarter  it  had 
originated.  Whenever  great  principles  have  been  at  stake  affecting  the  weal 
or  woe  of  the  nation,  Congreg^tionalists  have  boldly  come  to  the  front  to  aid 
in  their  preservation,  and  whenever  the  cry  for  needed  reform  has  been  raised 
they  have  done  much  to  swell  that  cry  into  an  invincible  vox  populi — witness 
the  demand  for  reform  in  the  calamitous  years  just  previous  to  the  passing 
the  great  bill  of  1832,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  1837,  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws  in  1846,  and  more  recently  the  abolition  of  Church  rates,  the  disestablish- 
ment and  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  history  of  Liberalism  is  identical  with  the  history 
of  English  liberty,  and  it  may  be  said  with  e<jual  truth  that  Congr^ationalism 
is  identical  with  Liberalism,  and  therefore  identical  with  the  history  of  our 
freedom.  There  has  never  been  a  great  national  want  felt,  and  an  agitation 
for  its  amelioration  when  Congregationalists  have  not  been  in  the  midst  of  it, 
sharing  its  struggle,  and  contributing  laigely  to  its  success.  From  its  very 
nature,  Congregationalism  cannot  "bt  inimical  to  true  advancement.  The 
innate  principles  of  its  constitution  tend  to  fuller  development  of  national  life, 
be  that  development  political,  religious,  or  commercial.  Its  professors  have 
taken  their  full  share  in  the  hard  work  of  abrogating  or  improving  bad  laws, 
or  minimisine|  the  evils  resulting  therefrom.  In  their  early  histoiy  they 
laboured  in  Uie  Senate,  and  fought  bravely  on  the  battlefield,  as  Marston 
Moor  and  Naseby  testify ;  and  have  used  unflinchingly  all  milder  recognized 
weapons  of  offence  and  defence  in  behalf  of  the  wronged  many  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  few.  Like  other  Dissenting  denominations,  Congregationalists 
have  their  list  of  martyrs  and  heroes,  statesmen  and  warriors,  men  of  science 
and  art,  world-wide  celebrities,  and  a  host  of  local  worthies ;  and  as  con- 
tributors to  the  controversial  and  periodical  literature  of  the  country,  they 
stand  in  the  foremost  rank ;  and  with  truth  it  may  be  said  they  do  much  to 
help  on  and  sustain  all  the  various  institutions  that  ^re  called  into  existence, 
with  a  view  to  promote  the  social  wellbeing  of  the  people. 

In  the  above  review  I  have  referred  principally  to  Congregationalists 
rather  as  a  political  organization  than  as  a  religious  community.  In  bringing 
this  letter  to  a  close  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  they  disallow  the  utility 
of  creeds  and  articles  of  religion  as  a  bond  of  union,  and  protest  against 
subscription  to  any  human  formularies  as  a  term  of  communion,  reservmg  to 
everyone  the  most  perfect  liberty  of  conscience.  Upon  some  minor  points  of 
doctrine  and  practice  Uiey,  differing  among  themselves,  allow  to  each  other 
the  right  to  form  and  exercise  their  own  judgment  of  the  Word  of  God.  Like 
all  evangelical  bodies,  they  accept  and  hold  dear  the  great  verities  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  only  ask  for  themselves  from  others  the  same  freedom 
of  conscience  in  matters  of  faith  which  they  are  prepared  to  give. 

If  the  above  sketch  of  English  Congregationalists  be  a  correct  one — and  I 
think  history  will  bear  it  out — it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  and  hope  that  many 
of  your  readers  will  look  to  the  forthcoming  meetings  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales  with  very  great  interest.  They  will  come  to 
Manchester  for  a  few  dajrs  as  the  representatives  of  a  body  with  three  hundred 
years  of  fruitful  history  behind  them,  and  they  can  appeal  if  need  be  to 
magnificent  tradition  and  a  glorious  ancestry.*  Coming  as  they  will  to  Man- 
chester, whic^  has  such  splendid  historical  credentials,  it  may  be  confidently 
opined  that  they  will  be  received  with  becoming  generosity,  kindly  considera- 
tion, and  appreciative  welcome. — I  am,  &c., 

A  Congregational  Layman. 
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AFFCVIrIX     I» 


DOCAL   AXD   GEXESAL   IXFOUIATIOX  POR 

DELEGATES. 


%iioiafiaM£eddiciiKgiaacgf!Kang|»CMrtal>elfatfi^  FOLDO 

A  CUJUtLT  ExGSATEXi  Uap  iT  &  lofe  panioB  «r  Oe  Giy^  on  «Udi 
the  priDcipc]  IwiililiMp,  the  nil«a|r  maoaam^  aad  odKr  kadi^g  plicei  cf 
intcs«t  were  naked ;  &  GnxvE  TO  SCBUUUkX  GOBnnXASGB ;  aad  the 
ioiUmmg  IsFomMATKm  Foft  Dclegatb  s— ^ 

The  Geaenl  Meeting  of  the  Sencai  wiO  be  bd  J  in  flie  Free  Tnde  lT«n, 
Tetcr  Street,  where  the  Ceasxal  Ofics  of  the  Uinoo  vill  be  looted. 

Tl>e  SeCicfnal  Utd  olher  Meetings  mil!  be  held  a:  Rdbj  Chaprl,  Grasrenor 
StreeL,   Picxsidilhr ;    kjuiholme  Kxud  Chipel;    Cavendish    Street  Chapd; 

Chuf \um  Koad  ChapeL 

The  Oallenes  at  the  Free  Tnde  liall,  and  at  the  Chapelt  where  Meetings 
are  held,  trill  be  open  free  to  Tiaton,  except  at  the  Free  Tnde  Hall,  on 
'UVlne^riaj  and  Friday  erenings,  mhen  tickets  vill  be  required.  It  is  suggested 
that  each  Tisitor  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Hjmn  and  Chaat  Book  to  be  used 
during  the  Meeting;;!. 

Early  Morning  Prayer  Meetings,  from  8-30  to  ^-o  o'dock,  will  be  held  in 
the  School  Rooms  connected  with  the  following  Chapels  : — Bronghton,  Bury 
New  Koaxi,  Rev.  J.  McDougall ;  Chorlton  Road,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macfadyen, 
M.A.  ;  Pendleton,  Broad  Street,  Rev.  E,  Walker. 

A  Special  llynm  and  Chant  Book  has  been  prepared  fornse  at  the  Meet- 
ings. A  copy  has  been  lapplied  gratis  to  auck  Minister  and  Delegate. 
Additional  copies  may  be  obtained  in  the  Eaqniiy  Office^  and  at  the  Post 
Office  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  price  threepence. 

Dinner  Arrangements.  I.  Dinner  will  be  provided  at  thefollowii^  Hotels 
and  KcsUurants  each  heing  within  a  few  minutes*  walk  from  the  Free  Trade 
Hall :— Atlantic  Restaurant,  Haworth's  Buildings,  Cross  Street ;  Beresford's 
Restaurant,  Market  Place ;  Brown's  Chop  House,  Corporation  Street ;  The 
Clydesdale  Restaurant,  Piccadilly ;  Gosliiig's  ResUtorant,  King  Street  West ; 
Crosvcnor  Hotel,  corner  of  Deansgate  and  Victoria  Street;  Krenae's 
Restaurant,  Barton  Arcade,  Deansgate ;  The  Manchester  Limited,  Royal 
Kxchange;  Parker's  ResUurant,  St.  Ann's  Square;  Sailes's  ResUurant, 
Market  Street.  IL  The  Dinner  is  in  all  cases  fixed  from  3-30  to  3-30  p. m. 
III.  Tickets  are  sent  herewith  to  each  Minister  and  I^el^ate  as  requested. 
Tlic  I-rOcal  Committee  specially  request  that  all  tickets  not  required,  or  not 
iiHcd,  may  be  returned  to  the  Secretaries  at  the  earliest  moment.  IV.  These 
tickets  cannot  be  used  before  2-30  p.m.  ;  they  are  available  only  at  the  place 
named  on  them,  and  must  be  given  up  in  the  dining  room.  No  one  is 
ndmUhibIc  without  a  ticket. 

Tea  and  Coffee  will  be  provided  in  Roby  School  Room,  Grosvenor  Street, 
Piccadilly  (entrance  in  Aytoun  Street,  Portland  Street),  on  Monday  evening ; 
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and  in  the  Refreshment  Room,  Free  Trade  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  evenings,  from  5-0  to  6-30.  The  hosts  entertaining  the 
Ministers  and  Delates  will  provide  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast. 

An  Enquiry  Office,  with  Left  Luggs^e  and  Cloak  Rooms,  will  be  open  in 
the  Free  Trade  HaU,  from  Tuesday,  October  4th,  to  Friday,  October  7th 
inclusive,  from  9-0  a. m.  to  9-30  p.m.  Similar  accommodation  will  be  provided 
at  Roby  School  Room,  on  Monday,  October  3rd,  from  3-0  p.m.  to  9-0  p.m. 

A  Telegraph  and  Post  Office  will  be  open  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  with  a 
staff  of  clerks  and  messengers.  Letter  box  cleared  for  every  despatch. 
Letters  and  telegrams  received  for  Ministers  and  Delegates,  and  delivered  on 
application.  Communications  need  be  addressed  only  "Congregational 
Union,  Manchester."  Delivery  of  letters  five  times  daily — 7"»o  a.m.,  10-45 
a.m.,  12-0  noon,  2-0  p.m.,  4-45  p.m. 

Writing  Rooms,  supplied  with  materials  for  correspondence. 

Lavatories,  &c.,  &c.,  with  attendants. 

Newspaper  and  Conversation  Rooms,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Reading  Rooms  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  Manchester  Athenseum,  and 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  will,  by  the  generous  permission  of  the 
respective  managers,  be  open  free  to  the  Ministers  and  Delegates  during  the 
Meetings,  on  showing  their  Tickets  of  Membership. 

The  following  places  will  be  open  for  inspection  by  the  Ministers  and 
Delegates,  on  pr(^ucing  Tickets  of  Membership : — Town  Hall,  Albert  Square ; 
Assize  Courts,  Bury  New  Road  ;  Royal  Exchange,  Market  Street ;  Free 
Library,  King  Street ;  Owens  College,  Oxford  Street ;  Lancashire  Indepen- 
dent College,  Whalley  Range. 


A  Irebnd  A  Co  ,  Printers,  Pall  Moll,  Manchester. 
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THE  CONGREGATIONAL  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE 

ASSOCIATION. 

A  pablic  Meeting  was  held  in  Cavendish  Street  Congregational  Chapel  on 
Monday  evening,  October  3rd,  in  connection  with  the  Congregational  Total 
Abstinence  Association.  The  church  was  crowded  in  every  part.  Sir  Edward 
Baikes  (Leeds)  presided,  and  among  the  gentlemen  present  were  Mr. 
Benjamin  Whitworth,  M.P.,  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  LL.B.,  the  Kev.  Thomas 
Lord  (West  Bromwich),  Mr.  Alderman  Booth  (Manchester),  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  (Liverpool),  Dr.  Bowman  (Halifax),  Mr.  Alderman  Thomas  Minshull 
(Mayor  of  Oswestry),  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Murphy,  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  "Woods,  B.A.,  the  Rev.  W.  ?/Iottram  (Tewkesbury),  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Russell,  M.A  (London),  Mr.  George  Hastings  (Birmingham),  Rev.  F.  J. 
Ingalls  (Kansas,  U.S.A.),  &c.,  &c. 

The  Rev.  George  M.  Mcjrfht  read  letters  of  apology  from  ministers  and 
gentlemen  invited,  but  unable  to  attend : — 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  M.P.,  wrote  :— 

I  am  obliged  for  yonr  invitation,  but  am  engaged  at  a  large  meeting  in  Scotland. 
I,  therefore,  cannot  be  with  you,  but  I  wish  you  every  auccess. 

Mr.  Hugh  Mason,  M.P.,  wrote  :— 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  attend  your  meeting  on  Monday  evening  in  Manchester.  ^  I 
earnestly  wien  all  our  ministers  were  total  abstainers.  (Applause.)  Their  drinking 
luibits  fearfally^I  had  nearlv  said  criminally- -promote  drunkenness  and  hinder  their 
own  work.  (Hear,  hear.)  Why  cannot  they  do  without  alcohol  as  I  do?  (Hear, 
bear.)    I  wish  you  every  succees. 

Mr.  Murphy  intimated  that  all  the  speakers  announced  were  present, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Chairman-Elect  of  the  Congregational  Union,  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Macfadyen,  who,  he  regretted  to  say,  was  unable  to  be  amongst 
them,  owing  to  a  grievous  domestic  sorrow.  Mr.  Macfadyen  was  attending 
the  funeral  of  his  mother,  and  he  (Mr.  Murphy)  was  sure  that  everyone  iu 
that  building  deeply  sympathized  with  him  in  his  severe  affliction,  (Hear, 
hear.) 

After  singing,  and  prajer  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Russell,  M.  A., 

Sir  Edward  Baines,  who  was  most  cordially  received,  said  :  The  noble 
virtue  of  total  abstinence  rests  on  the  three-fold  foundation  of  religion,  science, 
and  experience.  Ist.  Religion  condemns  the  sin  of  sensual  indulgence,  and 
especially  of  that  species  of  indulgence  which  disturbs  the  reason,  inflames  the 
passions,  and  excites  the  grosser  appetites ;  and  it  also  inculcates  the  dut^  of 
guarding  against  temptation,  and  avoiding  whatever  in  our  example  might 
lead  others  to  sin.  2nd.  Science  has  of  late  brought  its  powerful  aid  to  religion 
by  proving  that  alcohol,  the  chief  ingredient  of  strong  liquors,  is  not  only  a 
fiery  stimulant,  but  an  essential  poison— (hear,  hear)~so  disguised  by  the 
mischievous  ingenuity  of  its  compounders  as  to  be  pleasing  to  the  palate, 
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exciting  to  the  spirits,  and  captivating  to  the  will,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
undermines  the  health  and  strength,  and  sows  the  seeds  of  disease  in  the  yital 
organs.  3rd.  Experience  shows  us  that  though,  in  past  generations,  as  in  oar 
own,  alcohol  has  been  regarded  bj  multitudes  as  a  boon  to  oar  species,  it  is 
now  proved  to  be  a  deceiver  and  curse  of  mankind^a  "mocker,'*  a  snare,  and 
a  tyrant— a  corrupter  of  youth — a  disturber  of  families  and  communities— a 
destroyer  of  health,  strength,  and  reason— a  cruel  scourge  to  the  gentler  aez^ 
and  most  of  all  when  it  brings  them  into  its  bondage— the  deadlj  enemy  of 


whom  it  is  said,  "  He  smiles  and  smiles  and  is  a  villain ;"  whilst  his  victim^ 
Cassio,  bewailed  that  he  should  have  been  so  mad  as  to  ''  put  an  enemy  into 
his  mouth  to  steal  away  'his  brains."  Will  anyone  venture  to  deny  thi^ 
arraignment?  Does  it  not  rest  on  the  most  notorious  facts  and  the  most 
undeniable  truths  ?  Does  not  every  physician  know  that  alcohol,  whether 
taken  in  small  doses  or  large,  is  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  diseases  that  flesh  is 
heir  to ;  and  that  the  smaller  doses,  begun  by  foolish  young  men  at  the 
refreshment  bar,  or  by  ladies  in  the  drawing  room,  or  dy  merchants  and 
speculators  when  things  go  a  little  wrong,  or  by  public  man  to  gtT» 
them  nerve,  or  by  candidates  for  honours  under  ''cram,"  or  may  I  ven- 
ture to  add,  sometimes  by  ministers  before  entering  or  after  leaving  the 
pulpit — that  in  all  these  circumstances  small ''  nips,''  as  they  are  callea,  lay 
the  foundation  of  habits  which  are  never  conquered,  and  are  even  more 
dangerous  than  the  bolder  but  less  frequent  debauch  ?  The  ministers  of 
religion  who  attend  sick  and  dying  beds  become  the  de[x>sitorie8  of  family 
secrets  of  the  most  dreadful  kind,  but  dare  not  reveal  them,  generally  from 
honourable  feeling,  but  sometimes,  I  fear,  because  they  know  that  the  only 
cure  or  preventive,  namely,  total  abstinence,  is  too  heroic  a  practice  for 
friends,  or  even  advisers,  to  enforce  by  example.  It  is.  most  diiBcult  to 
change  the  social  habits  of  a  poo^)le  ;  but  surely  our  every  day's  intelligence 
of  tragedies  around  us  should  so  impress  the  thinking  and  virtuous  part  of  the 
community  as  to  make  them  sensible  of  the  heavy  responsibility  they  incur 
when  they  join  in  the  convivial  practices  which  lead  so  often  to  habitual 
intemperance.  It  might  be  thought  that  common  humanity  would  induce 
them  to  make  at  least  the  silent  protest  of  not  touching  the  pernicious  liquor ; 
or,  if  they  have  bolder  consciences,  of  saying,  "  1  do  not  take  wine  ;"  which, 
when  the  late  admirable  Dr.  Guthrie  said  in  substance  at  a  party  of  distioc- 
tion  in  Edinburgh,  though  nearly  all  the  com[>any  deemed  him  a  fanatic, 
called  forth  the  admiration  of  Lord  Jeifrey  as  a  brave  and  high-principle4  act 
on  the  part  of  a  Christian  minister.  (Hear,  hear.)  Happily,  such  examples 
are  not  now  solitary,  or  even  rare.  The  disciples  of  total  abstinence  are 
numbered  by  hundnds  of  thousands,  possibly  by  millions.  In  every  section 
of  the  Christian  Church  there  are  temperance  organizations  ;  and  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  ministers,  including  several  of  the  most  eminent  bishops 
and  dignitaries  of  the  Establishment,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  the  respected  and 
beloved  President-elect  of  the  Congregational  Union — (hear,  hear) — (the  Rev. 
Mr.  ^lacfadyen) — and  very  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Wesleyan  ^cumenicil 
Conference  lately  held  in  England,  are  firm  abstainers  and  witnesses  of  the 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  advantages  derived  from  the  system.  But  I 
am  compelled  to  turn  from  this  dawn  of  the  tem^^rance  day  to  the  darkness 
out  of  which  it  sprung.  If  it  were  i>ossible  to  paint  on  one  canvas  the  scenes 
of  wickedness,  outrage,  bloodshed,  misery,  wrong,  and  ruin  that  occur  in  a 
single  day  in  Manchester,  or  Liverpool,  or  London,  from  intemperance 
it  would  so  horrify  every  man  possessing  either  reason  or  feeling  as  to  causa 
.in  insurrection  against  the  vile  cause,  strong  drink.  George  Oruikshank  did 
all  that  the  pencil  could  do  on  one  canvas  of  ordinary  size  to  illustrate  "  The 
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Worship  of  Bacchus."  Bufc  it  would  require  unlimited  space  and  colours  of 
pitch  and  blood  to  pourtray  the  scenes  of  horror  and  shame  that  flow  from  the 
mountains  of  casks  piled  up  around  our  great  breweries  and  distilleries,  fron^ 
the  subterranean  store-cities  of  wine  at  tne  London  Docks,  and  from  the  vast 
wine  stores  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  Holland,  and  the  Indies 
waiting  for  the  fleets  of  ships  which  are  needed  to  convey  the  fiery  deluge  to 
our  shoresL  Oh !  the  imagmation  cannot,  with  its  electric  speed,  keep  pace^ 
with  the  lava  streams  poured  upon  us  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  centuxy 
after  century,  and  covering  with  their  fire  and  brimstone  so  much  that  is. 
fidrest  and  holiest  in  our  land.  Mr.  Hoyle  gives  us  columns  of  figures  that 
stand  for  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  money  spent  yearly  in  drink ;  but 
they  are  too  vast,  too  frightful ;  we  cannot  comprehend,  we  will  not  believe,, 
such  dreadful  arithmetic.  No,  there  it  may  stand  to  entertain  the  credulous- 
or  the  lovers  of  figures,  but  plain,  practical  Englishmen  turn  away  to  their 
farm  and  their  merchandise,  to  their  workshops  and  counting-houses,  to  their 
schools  and  churches,  and  leave  the  terrible  facts,  with  aU  their  hideous  con- 
sequences in  time  and  eternity,  to  those  who  have  leisure  or  taste  for  such 
disagreeable  thin^u  But  shall  it  so  continue?  Shall  Englishmen,  shaU 
Christians,  shall  Congregationalists,  shall  the  friends  of  missions,  be  still 
virtually  saying,  *'  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  V*  Shall  Hindoo  Brahmin» 
continue  to  visit  England  and  tell  us,  as  I  have  heard  them  in  our  lecture  halls,, 
that  Englishmen  have  done  more  moral  harm  to  India  by  their  drink  and  their 
drunkaras  than  all  our  schools  and  churches  can  do  good  ?  (Hear.)  Shall  the 
virtuous  African  chief  Khaim^  continue  to  expel  the  English  trader3and  their 
fire-water  from  his  country  as  the  only  possible  means  of  preserving  his  people 
from  destruction  ?  Shall  whole  bibles  of  coloured  men  wither  before  tni» 
curse  as  the  forest  or  the  jungle  perishes  before  the  conflagration  ?  ShaU 
travellers  in  distant  Japan  inform  us,  as  Miss  Bird  does  in  her  recent  work,, 
thai  her  Japanese  guide,  "  if  he  wishes  to  tell  her  that  he  has  seen  a  very 
tipsy  man,  always  says  he  has  seen  a  fellow  as  drunk  as  an  Englishman  V* 
fuaughter.)  Shall  the  anologists  of  opium  smoking  and  the  opium  trade  io 
China  continue  to  defenu  that  abomination  by  saying  (as  Sir  John  Bowring 
said)  that  it  is  less  destructive  than  the  spirit  dnnkiog  of  England  ?  Shal> 
all  our  missionaries  shudder  at  the  approach  of  English  ships  and  traders  od 
account  of  the  destructive  liquor  which  they  introduce,  and  by  which  the- 
fairest  hopes  of  their  infant  churches  are  blighted  \  Shall  drink  everywhere- 
dog  the  steps  of  devoted  servants  of  Christ,  convert  their  preaching  into  a^ 
moclnry,  and  make  the  name  of  England  *'  a  hissing  V*  But  you  ask— Is  it 
possible  to  stop  this  world-wide  and  dreadful  contagion  ?  I  know  not ;  but 
if  it  is,  there  is  no  other  agency  on  earth  that  can  do  it  except  total  abstinence^ 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  nothing  can  bring  about  total  abstinence  but  the  total 
abandonment  of  drinkiug.  Moderate  drinking  is  "a  mockery,  a  delusion,  anil 
a  snare."  Strong  drink,  in  the  smallest  quantities,  has  a  tendency  to  spread,, 
like  flames  of  sulphur  running.along  the  ground,  until  it  is  extinguished  by  a- 
deluge  of  water  from  the  skies.  Yes,  it  is  from  Heaven  that  the  deliveranco 
must  come ;  and  in  this  Christian  assembly  I  may  say  that  nothing  but  earnest 
and  constant  prayer,  with  the  example  of  those  who  offer  it  to  prove  their 
sincerity,  can  work  the  miracle.  Again  you  ask,  "  Is  it  reasonable  to  believe 
that  lai^  bodies  of  men.  Christian  or  infidel,  will  make  so  great  a  sacrifice 
of  their  strongest  tastes  and  life-loog  habits  in  the  chimerical  hope  of  benefiting 
nationa  whom  they  have  never  seen  1 "  I  reply,  "  Is  anything  too  hard  for 
God  7  ^*  If  Mahomet  did  it,  cannot  Gk)d  ?  And  is  not  God  daily  working  thi» 
xoinole  7  Has  He  not  already  made  millions  of  abstainers  7  Has  He  not 
sent  His  servants  over  a  great  nart  of  the  earth  to  jpreach  the  Gospel,  and  can 
He  not  convert  the  whole  world  ?  If  you  are  a  Chnstian,  you  believe  that  He 
irilL  ^  0\  thou  of  little  fiuth,  wherefore  dost  thou  doubt  7 "  Moreover,  if 
meii  will  but  observe  the  works  of  God  and  the  provision  He  makes  lor  the 
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wants  of  all  the  animal  creation,  with  the  special  instincts  He  has  given  them 
for  their  choice  of  food,  thej  will  find  that  no  animal  but  man  takes  alcohcd — 
that  the  horse,  the  elephant,  the  lion,  or  the  whale  will  not  touch  it— >thai 
man  himself  is  rapidly  learning  that  alcohol  is  a  deleterious  poison,  and  that, 
if  he  has  the  sense  of  brutes,  he  will  cease  to  take  that  which  God  never 
meant  for  food.  I  have  often  been  amazed  to  reflect  upon  the  utter  unbelief 
withwhich  men,  not  generally  chaigeable  with  rudeness  or  uncharitabluieBS, 
appear  to  listen  to,  or  rather  to  hear  the  solemn  testimony  of  upright  persoos 
whose  word  would  be  coDsidered  as  good  as  their  oath  on  a  mattor  involving 
life  or  death.  This  unbelief  applies  only  to  the  evidence  on  the  question  of 
drinl^  not  on  any  other  question.  The  unbelief  has  two  sides  ;  it  seems  to 
reject,  first,  the  evidence  as  to  the  unparallelled  seductiveness  of  strong  drink 
and  the  unlimited  mischief  it  is  doing ;  and,  secondly,  the  testimony  as  to 
the  advantages  of  total  abstinence  in  respect  to  health,  comfort^  mental 
vigour,  happiness,  and  in  many  cases  complete  change  of  moral  and  spiritual 
character.  I  do  not  say  that  the  unbelief  is  avowed,  but  it  is  practica], 
because  the  evidence  is  no  more  acted  upon  than  if  it  had  never  been  givec. 
(Hear.)  For  example,  take  that  company  of  noble  and  pious  women,  among 
the  truest  [)hilaDthropi6t8  that  ever  hved— Miss  Marsh,  of  Beckenham,  ^  the 
navvies'  friend ; "  ^1  iss  Robinson,  of  Portsmouth ;  and  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Daniel,  of  Aldershot,  all  three  "the  soldiers'  friends;"  Miss  Weston  of 
Devonport,  "  the  sailors'  friend  ; "  Mrs.  Wightman,  Mrs.  Bayley,  Lady  Hope, 
and  many  others  who  have  described  the  depravity  and  infatuation  of  our 
eoldiers,  seamen,  navvies,  and  workmen,  so  long  as  they  were  addicted  to  drink ; 
and  then  the  miraculous  transformation  in  thousands  upon  thousands  when 
broughtunderthe  inflaence  of  womanly  tendernessand  the  grace  of  God,toaban- 
don  drink  and  to  receive  the  Gospel.  I  do  not  say  that  their  wonderful  narra- 
tives, whicb,for  their  holy  beauty,  I  may  almost  call  sacred  romances,  are  rejected 
as  fictions  ;  but  on  a  vast  proportion  of  our  educated  classes —ministers  in- 
cluded— they  produce  no  more  effect  than  if  they  were  fictions.  Happily,  as  in 
the  days  of  our  Lord,  the  common  people,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  hear  the 
truth  gladly.  But  ought  not  our  Churches  to  receive  the  news  as  the  shep- 
herds received  the  "  glad  tidings  of  great  joy "  from  the  angelic  band  at 
Bethlehem  ?  and  to  start  up  in  thankful  delight,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  re-enact  the  marvels  of  conversion  ?  And  why  do  they  not  ? 
I  apprehend  it  must  be  either  that  the  evidence  of  the  reclaiming  of  drunkards 
is  not  credited  ;  or  that  our  Churches  are  not  prepared  for  the  work 
with  that  qualification  which  is  felt  to  be  indispensable,  namely,  being  them- 
selves total  abstainers.  I  will  not  further  detain  you,  except  to  express  very 
briefly  the  deep  obligations  under  which  we  are  laid  to  our  Transatlantic 
brethren  for  the  immense  services  they  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
temperance.  (Applause.)  It  was  the  six  sermons  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher 
that  first  aroused  England  to  a  sense  of  the  wickedness  and  destructiveness 
of  the  drinking  habits,  and  afterwards  showed  the  "  better  way  "  of  total 
abstinence.  It  was  American  ladies  who  by  prayer  and  faith  assailed  the 
publicans  in  their  drink  shops,  and  induced  thousands  to  close  their  doors. 
It  was  Americans  who  set  the  example  of  building  Asylums  for  the  Reform 
of  Inebriates,  and  closing  public  houses  on  election  days.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
was  Americans  who  by  moral  influence  induced  almost  all  their  ministers  of 
religion  to  abandon  drink.  It  was  the  wife  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mrs.  Hayes — not  less  a  heroine  than  the  murdered  President  Garfield 
was  a  hero — (cheers) — who  set  the  example  of  banishing  liquor  from  the 
Government  House  at  Washington.  It  was  Americans  who  sent  temperance 
missionaries  of  eloquence  and  fervid  zeal  to  England,  among  whom  wero 
Neal  Dow,  John  Gough,  Moody  and  Sankey,  A&.  and  Mrs.  Eli  Johnson, 
Francis  Murphy,  Richard  Booth,  and  others,  to  whom  England  owes  an 
tacalculable  debt  of  gratitude.     And  now  I  have  the  pleasure  to  introduce  to 
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you  another  American,  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Ingalls,  of  Atchison,  State  of  Kansas, 
who  will  tell  you  what  total  abstinence  has  done  for  his  mighty  Republic,  and 
is  capable  of  doing  for  the  Queen's  still  mightier  Empire.    (Applause.) 

The  Rev.  F.  J.  Inoalls,  of  Atchison,  Kansas,  who  was  received  with  loud 
applause,  said  :  He  felt  he  could  not  better  respond  to  the  kind  utterances  of 
tneir  chairman,  and  to  the  kind  greetings  with  which  they  had  welcomed  him 
that  evening,  than  by  saying  that  he  did  not  feel  a  stranger  there,  although 
he  was  so  many  miles  from  his  home.  He  had  had  the  pleasure  of  travelling 
in  England  for  the  last  three  months,  and  wherever  he  had  been  he  had  felt 
that,  although  an  American,  he  was  always  at  home.  It  was  during  those 
months  that  his  country  was  overshadowed  by  a  terrible  sorrow,  to  which 
reference  had  been  made  that  evening,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that  wherever 
lie  had  been  there  had  been  one  voice  and  one  sentiment  coming  from  the 
hearts  and  lips  of  Englishmen  who  had  ever  spoken  to  him  of  that  event. 
When  he  returned  to  his  own  home  he  felt  he  could  say  some  words  which 
would  strengthen  the  bond  which  united  Englishmen  and  Americans  and 
made  them  one  in  everything  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  human  race, 
although  they  were  separated  by  the  mighty  seas.  (Cheers.)  He  felt  that 
Americans  and  Englishmen  were  at  heart  and  at  one  in  everything  that 
concerned  the  moral  welfare  of  mankind,  and  although  in  England  they 
might  move  more  slowly  than  they  did  in  America,  he  felt  satisfied 
this  was  because  they  had  in  America  an  easier  task.  America  was 
a  new  land,  and  they  had  no  social  usages  that  were  entrenched  within  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  people.  It  was  a  virgin  soil  for  all  great  moral 
reformation,  and  especially  for  the  Temperance  reform  which  had  made  such 
vast  strides  in  the  United  States.  In  his  own  State  of  Kansas  a  great  work 
had  been  accomplished,  because  while  this  reform  was  easy  for  America 
generally  it  was  especially  so  in  those  Western  States  which  were  so  new, 
and  in  which  they  could  bring  out  all  the  best  results.  Kansas  was  one  of 
the  youngest  of  these  States,  and  had  many  advantages  in  favour  of  the 
Temperance  movement,  for  there  had  been  the  Murphy  movement,  the  Red 
Riboon  movement,  the  Blue  Ribbon  movement,  and  the  Women's  Crusade 
against  the  drinking  houses,  while  everv  Christian  minister  was  ex,  officio  a 
total  abstainer.  (Applause.)  Two  or  three  years  ago  the  Governor  of  the 
State  was  elected  as  a  Temperance  man.  v  Subsequently  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  State,  to  the  effect  that 
manufacture  and  sale  of  all  intoxicating  liquors,  except  for  mechanical, 
medicinal,  and  scientific  purposes,  should  be  for  ever  prohibited.  Then 
followed  a  long  and  active  Temperance  campaign,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  i^  November  last  the  amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  Maine  Liquor  Law  was  simply  a  statute  passed  by  the 
Legislature,  which  might  be  changed  by  any  subsequent  Legislature  ;  but  in 
Kansas  the  prohibition  was  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State,  and 
must  continue  in  force  until  the  people  themselves  bj  a  majority  rescinded  it. 
Only  druggists  were  allowed  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors,  and  before  they  could 
do  so  they  must  secure  a  certificate  from  the  Probate  Court,  and  give  a  bond. 
Every  physician  who  wished  to  use  such  liquors  in  his  practice  must  file  an 
affidavit  to  that  effect,  which  affidavit  must  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  and  only  on  receiving  a  written  prescription  from  such  a  physician  was 
a  druggist  allowed  to  sell  any  alcoholic  drink.  A  record  of  those  prescriptions 
bad  to  be  kept,  and  was  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  public.  Thus,  so  far 
as  law  could  do  it,  Kansas  had  got  the  enemy  by  the  throats  The  law  came 
into  operation  only  last  May,  and  of  course  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that 
it  would  be  thoroughly  and  effectually  enforced  at  once ;  but  a  public  senti- 
ment in  favour  of  Temperance  had  been  created,  and  drunkenness  was  made 
a  misdemeanour.     What  they  had  done  and  were  doing  in  Kansas,  was  a 
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pledge  of  what  could  and  would  be  done  by  the  people  of  England  in  pro- 
motmg  the  cause  of  temperance.  (Bear,  near.)  And  with  Qod  and  Hm 
right  on  its  side  the  Temperance  cause  must  prevail    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Benjamin  AVhitwobth,  M.P.,  in  addressing  the  meeting,  remarked 
that  it  gave  him  sincere  pleasure  indeed  to  be  at  one  so  influential  and  so 
numerous  as  that  before  him,  particularly  when  it  was  connected  with  the 
denomination  of  which  he  was  so  proud.  (Cheers.)  He  might  tell  them  he 
attended  a  temperance  meeting  in  1829  for  the  first  time.  (Laughter  and 
cheers.)  From  that  time  to  the  present  he  had  never  seen  any  reason  to 
change  his  views,  nor  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  course  he  had  chalked  out 
for  himself  when  young.  He  could  safely  say  to  his  young  firiends  if  they 
would  only  follow  the  same  example  they  would  never  regret  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Looking  at  the  progress  of  the  temperance  cause  since  the  days  to  which  he 
alluded/ he  felt  greatly  encouraged.  He  came  to  Manchester  in  1832,  and 
for  years  he  could  safely  sav  he  could  not  find  a  single  individual  in  Man- 
chester a  teetotaler  to  keep  him  company.  (Laughter.)  Now  he  could  find 
thousands.  (Cheers.)  He  believed  he  could  find  tens  of  thousands  who 
believed  as  firmly  as  he  did  in  the  advantages  of  total  abstinence.  Contrast- 
ing the  present  day  with  the  days  gone  by,  he  said  that  in  one  respect  the 
doctors  were  now  beginning  to  come  round  to  the  side  of  the  temperance 
advocates.  Doctors  had  not  only  changed,  but  legislators  had  also  changed, 
to  a  greater  extent  even  than  doctors.  He  could  remember  in  1864,  when  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  brought  his  resolution  on,  he  only  got  about  forty  votes. 
The  votes  in  the  last  two  sessions,  however,  were  such  as  to  carry  his  resolu- 
tion by  very  considerable  majorities.  They  also  saw  a  vast  change  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  this  respect  by  their  passing  the  Sunday  ClosiDg 
Bills  for  Ireland  and  Wales.  (Cheers.)  It  just  depended  on  them  and  others 
throughout  the  country  whether  a  similar  and  equally  beneficial  Act  should 
be  passed  for  England.  Mr.  Gladstone — (loud  and  continued  cheers) — 
very  distinctly  indicated  —  ( renewed  cheers )  —  to  the  people  of  this 
country  they  had  only  to  say,  "  We  require  this  Bill  passing  for 
England ; "  that  he  was  the  very  man  who  would  pass  itl  (Cheers.) 
Although  he  had  passed  many  great  measures,  very  useful  and  beneficial  to 
this  country,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  he  never  passed  a  measure  that 
would  1)0  of  greater  service  to  the  people  than  that  of  a  Sunday  Closing  Bill 
for  England.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  we  wished  to  maintain  that  supremacy 
which  this  country  now  held,  we  must  become  a  sober  nation.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  believed  this  great  object  might  be  attained  if  the  ministers  of  all  denomi- 
nations only  did  their  duty.  (Cheers.)  Mr.  Bright  had  declared  very 
distinctly  that  it  was  to  the  religious  portion  of  the  community  that  we  must 
look  for  this  great  reform.  If  every  clergyman  in  England  worked  as  hard  as 
Cardinal  Manning  did  on  behalf  of  temperance,  the  drink  traffic  could  not 
eidst  for  twelve  months.  (Applause.)  They  could  use  a  vast  influence,  and 
without  the  aid  of  the  religious  portion  of  the  community  he  despaired  of  that 
progress  being  made,  as  many  people  believed  that  the  moderate  use  of  liquors 
was  beneficial.  His  experience  in  connection  with  life  insurance  offices  had 
convinced  him  that  even  the  moderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  injurious, 
and  shortened  the  average  duration  of  life.  The  reports  of  the  firiendly  socie- 
ties also  told  the  same  tale,  and  taking  the  Kechabites  and  the  Oddfellows, 
he  found  that  in  the  former,  where  the  members  abstained  from  intoxicating 
liquors,  the  average  sickness  for  the  year  was  a  little  over  four  days,  whilst 
amongst  the  Oddfellows,  where  the  members  did  not  abstain  from  taking 
some  little  of  the  intoxicating  liquor,  the  average  sickness  per  year  was  over 
thirteen  days.  If  they  all  joined  the  movement  for  total  abstinence,  they 
would  improve  their  health  and  their  position  in  society  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  did  not  know  where  they  would  find  working  men  at  all,  because  they 
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would  all  be  able  to  become  employers  of  labour.  They  would,  however,  be 
able  to  put  up  with  that  inconyenience  if  it  should  come  to  pass.  (Laughter 
and  cheers.) 

The  "Rev,  Newman  Hall,  LL.B.,  was  heartily  applauded  on  rising  to 
address  the  meeting.    He  said  that  the  best  government  had  been  defined  to  be 
that  which  promoted  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  and  so  they  might 
say  that  the  truest  church  was  that  which  best  provided  for  the  benefit  of  the 
great  congregation  of  mankind.  (Applause.)    It  would  be  vain  for  them  to 
attempt  to  maintain  the  claims  of  their  church  on  the  ground  of  reason, 
authority,  or  texts  of  Scripture.  The  real  test  would  be  the  Saviour's  test — "  By 
your  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."    (Hear,  hear.)    The  church  was  instituted  by 
Christ  to  benefit  the  world.    (Hear,  hear.)    Christians  were  under  general 
orders  to  do  all  the  good  in  their  power  to  everybody.     (Cheers.)    Their 
work  was  to  remove  all  the  evils  of  the  world — poverty,  sickness,  vice,  crime, 
ignorance,  and  irreligion.    (Applause.)    What  was  the  common  secondary 
cause  of  all  these  evils  ?    Drink.    (Hear.)    And  what  was  the  only  certain 
cure  ?    Total  abstinence.    (Applause.)    He  had  practised  and  preached  the 
principle  of  total  abstinence  for  forty  years,  and  it  had  benefited  his  health 
and  promoted  his  strength.    (Hear,  hear.)    During  his  twenty-seven  years 
of  London  work,  he  had  onl^  b^n  twice  prevented  from  preaching  on  Sundays 
in  consequence  of  bodily  sickness.    (Applause. )    Total  abstinence  had  been 
of  great  help  in  the  conversion  of  men  to  Christianity.    (Hear,  hear.)    All 
honour  to  teetotalism  for  this,  not  apart  from  the  Gospel,  but  to  teetotalism 
by,  through,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel.    (''Hear,  hear,"  and 
i^plause.)    So  far  as  his  personal  experience  went,  for  every  one  person  who 
naa  been  converted  to  Goid  by  the  Gospel,  apart  from  this  method  of  putting 
it»  ten  had  been  converted  to  Gk>d  from  the  ranks  of  drunkards  with  this  mode 
of  putting  it.     Ministers  of  the  Gospel  all  over  the  world  felt  this.     In 
America  it  was  a  strange  thing  for  a  clergyman  of  any  denomination  to  be 
seen  to  take  wine.     The  Church  of  England  had  3,000  of  its  clergy  and 
several  of  its  bishops  total  abstainers ;  the  Baptists  had  500  ministers  m  the 
same  category ;  all  the  Bible  Christians  and  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  of 
Wales  were  total  abstainers,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Amoi^  the  Primitive  Methodists,  900  out  of  1,000  preachers  were  the  same, 
and  of  16,000  local  preachers  90  per  cent.    (Cheers.)    The  Methodist  Free 
Churches  had  a  Connexional  Total  Abstinence  Society,  and  the  majority  of 
the  ministers  were  members  of  it      The  Wesley  an  Methodists  had  1,800 
Bands  of  Hope,  and  out  of  1,000  travelling  preachers  700  were  abstainers. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  at  its  London  Presbyteir,  passed  a 
xesolution  condemning  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  at  synodical  and  pres- 
bytery dinners,  and  half  the  clergy  were  abstainers ;  and  out  of  2,500  Congre- 
gational ministers  824  were  teetotalers.      There  were  special  reasons  why 
Gongregationalists  should  be  foremost  in  the  cause  of  temperance.    (Hear, 
hear.)    They  were  free  from  all  earthly  authority,  they  were  not  under  the 
patronage  or  the  pay  of  any  Government.    (Hear,  hear.)    That  freedom  had 
enabled  them  to  be  faithful  to  their  traditions  in  all  the  great  struggles  of  the 
past.     (Hear,  hear.)    In  the  great  struggle  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been 
engaged,  and  in  which  he  had  shown  such  marvellous  heroism,  the  Gongre- 
gationalists were  his  most  faithful  allies.    (Applause.)    And  they   would 
never  fail  that  grand  old  statesman  in  any  future  endeavour  to  promote  the 
peace,  happiness,  and  welfare  of  the  great  congregation  of  the  world.    (Loud 
applause.) 

Dr.  F.  H.  Bowman  (Halifax)  said  there  were  one  or  two  points  that  had 
not  been  touched  upon  in  connection  with  the  great  temperance  move- 
ment, and  as  Gongregationalists,  united  in  the  great  temperance  cause,  they 
ought  to  bring  forward  all  the  testimony  they  could  in  order  to  advance  their 
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principles.  On  the  moral  argameut  no  one  could  aanil  the  temperanoe  moye- 
ment.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  queetkniy  he  main- 
tained that  if  their  commercial  sapremacy  was  to  be  upheld  they  must  do 
aomethine  to  diminish  the  terrible  drain  upon  the  resources  of  Hm  nation  by 
the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  As  a  very  large  employer  of  labour  he  felt  that 
there  was  nothing  that  was  doing  so  much  to  cripple  our  induatxY  and  to 
paralyse  the  efforts  of  those  who  were  striying  to  advance  the  best  mtereats 
of  the  country  as  the  terrible  eyils  which  resulted  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  amongst  the  great  masses  of  the  community.  Science  %Iso  now  taught 
tJiem  that  alcohol  had  no  place  in  the  human  system^  and  if  they  oould  carry 
that  verdict  to  the  minds  of  the  people  they  would  have  a  good  chanoe  of  con- 
verting manv  people  who  otherwise  would  probably  not  listen  to  any  other 
arguments  they  could  bring  to  bear.  From  the  point  of  morals,  of  commeroey 
and  of  science  they  had  three  great  pillars  upon  which  to  build  up  their  tem- 
perance movement  He  regretted  that  this  matter  had  not  been  put  upon 
the  regular  programme  of  the  Congregational  Conference,  and  he  trusted  tnat 
it  would  be  the  last  of  the  Congregational  Union  meeting^  where  some 
position  was  not  given  on  the  officiiEd  programme  to  that  movement,  which 
.was  so  important  to  the  Christian  work  in  the  Church.  (''Hear,  hear,'' 
and  cheers.) 

The  Bev.  W.  J.  Woods,  B.A.,  pastor  of  Cavendish  Street  Chapel,  said 
nothing  was  so  near  his  own  heart  as  this  grand  temperance  movement,  which 
dealt  80  closely  with  the  life  they  had  to  live  to-day.  It  would  be  a  happy 
day  for  the  Congregationalists  of  Great  Britain  when  they  would  be  able  to 
say  that  their  miniHters  to  a  man  were  total  abstainers.  It  had  been  regretted 
that  eveniug  that  they  were  not  under  the  regis  of  the  Congregational  Union ; 
there  were  some  of  their  ministers  who  had  yet  to  be  converted,  some  who 
had  to  be  converted  over  again .  They  were  sorry  for  the  absentees,  and  were 
waiting  for  them  to  come  in.  The  doctors  and  the  people  were  coming  round 
to  their  cause,  and  he  did  not  see  why  they  should  not  in  England,  as  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  AVales,  have  their  sober  Sunday.  This  was  surely 
coming,  and  behind  this  there  was  the  wave  of  local  option,  which  would  be 
followed  by  the  power  to  punish  those  who  sold  as  well  as  those  who  used 
intoxicating  drink.  In  conclusion  the  rev.  gentleman  moved  the  following 
resolution  : — 

That  thifl  meeting  rejoices  in  the  passing  of  the  Sunday  Closing^  Act  for  Walea,  and 
truBtH  that  ere  lonfi^  England  may  be  favoured  with  a  sober  Sunday  as  well  as  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  Principality. 

Mr.  0.  B.  SowERBY  seconded  the  resolution,  remarking  that  Sunday 
closing  would  be  a  great  l)oon  and  blessing  to  England. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Rev.  G.  M.  Murphy  moved  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be 
given  to  the  pastor  and  deacons  of  the  chapel  for  its  use,  the  local  committee, 
choir,  organist,  conductor  of  the  choir,  chairman,  and  speakers. 

The  llev.  G.  Hastings  (Birmingham)  seconded  the  proposal,  which  was 
also  carried. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  the  benediction. 
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D.D.,  President  of  Cheshunt  College. 
Second  Edition,  Demy  8vo,  iss. 


THE  ATONEICENT.  By  R.  W.  Dale, 
M.A.,  of  Birmingham.  Eighth  Edition, 
with  a  new  Preface,  Crown  8vo,  6s.; 
Demy  8vo,  X3S. 

FBIESTHOOD,     IN     THE     UaHT 

OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By 
Enoch  Mkllor,  D.D.  Third  Edition, 
Crowu  8vo,  6s. ;  Demy  8vo,  12s. 

THE      BASIS      OF      FAITH.        By 

Eustace  R.  Condrr,  M.A.,sof  Leeds. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Crown  8vO)  6s. 


THE    CpNGREGATIONAL    HYMN    BOOK. 

A  List  of  Editions,  showing  size  and  types,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Publishers.  A  few  bound  copies  of  the  Editions  without  Supplement  are  still 
on  sale  at  half  the  old  prices. 

SUPPLEMENT   TO   THE   CONGREGATIONAL    HYMN    BOOK. 

Royal  32mo,  cloth,  6d.;  Royal  24mo,  cloth,  gd. ;  Royal  i6mo,  double  col., 
cloth,  6d. ;  Royal  i8mo,  cloth,  lod. ;  Crown  8vo,  double  col.,  cloth,  lod. ; 
Pica,  8vo,  cloth,  is.  2d. 

THE   ABRIDGED   CONGREGATIONAL    HYMN    BOOK. 

A  Selection  from  the  Congregational  Hymn  Book  and  Supplement.  Designed 
for  use  in  Lecture  and  Mission  Rooms,  in  Prayer  Meetings,  and  in  the  Family. 
Price,  in  paper  covers,  perdoz.,  2s. ;  limp  covers,  per  copy,  3d.;  X^rge  type 
Edition,  iSmo^  cloth,  8d. 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  HYMNAL;  or,  Book  of  Praise  for  Young  People. 
Containing  378  Hymns.  The  work  is  published  in  the  following  forms  : — 
Pearl  i6mo,  double  col.,  paper  covers,  2d. ;  Pearl  i6mo,  double  col.,  cloth 
limp,  4d. ;  Nonpareil  Royal  32mo,  cloth  limp,  6d. ;  Nonpareil  Royal  32mo, 
roan  limp,  lod. ;  Bourgeois  i8mo,  stiff  cloth,  Qd. ;  Bourgeois  i8mo,  roan  limp, 
IS.  4d. 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  for  1882. 

Containing  the  Proceedings  of  the  Congregational  Union  for  1881,  and  General 
Statistics  of  the  Denomination.     Price  2s. ;  cloth,  3s.     (Postage  7d. ) 

CONGREGATIONAL   CHURCH    RECORDS. 

A  Series  of  Papers  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  the  Congregational  Union,  for 
recording  Historical  Facts  relating  to  Churches,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  etc. 
Folio,  bound  in  green  vellum.  First  size,  containing  two  quires,  net,  14s. ; 
second  size,  contaming  four  quires,  net,  20s. ;  third  size,  containing  six  quires, 
net,  26s. 


LONDON :  HODDEB  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


ADTERTI8EME2mL 


Hodder  aid  Ston^ton's  MlicatiiHig. 

NOTICE  TO  MINISTERS.    Now  Roidj. 

THE  imnSTEBS'  POCKET  DIART  TOR  188S.    Spedally  ruled 

for  List  of  Commniiicaiits — Absentees — Remotmls — Inquirers — Workers- 
Candidates — Baptisms — Marriaces — Funerals — Semioos  Preadied — Bible- 
class  Roll — Diarjr — FcclesJatrical  Information,  &c    Cloth,  as. ;  roan  gQt,  3& 

Mr.  PAXTON  HOOD'S  NEW  WORK.    Crown  8to,  71. 6d. 

CHRISTMAS  EVANS.    The  Preacher  of  Wild  Wales :  his  Countiy, 

his  Times,  and  his  Contemp<narics.    Bj  E.  Paxton  Hood^  Aathor  of  "  The 

World  of  Anecdote,"  Ac,  &c. 

"  A  UMfaphy  of  singnlar  interest,"— Z)^*^  Ckrmucit. 

**  Mr.  Hood  naft  dooe  excellent  Mnrice  in  wriiiag  the  wotk  before  ok.  We  ttx%mt^j  irrommrnd 
it  to  all  prMchcn  and  workert  in  thedinidses.  Some  of  Christnus  Evans's  grand  aennoos  aregivai 
ia  full  I'bere  are  valuable  extracts  from  otfiers,  and  many  fine  anecdotes  of  Evans  and  hu  great 
cootenporarics."— ^A^  Mercury, 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  "  MEN  WORTH  REMEMBERING." 

WILLIAM  CARET.    By  James  Culross,  D.D.     Crown  8vo,  ss.  6d. 

"  The  work  has  a  special  value  in  recording  an  inqtortant  chapter  of  An^k>-Indian  htstocy.  It 
seems  to  us  very  well  wnuea."— Academy. 


William  Wilberforce.  By  Dr. 
Stouehton. 

Henry  NTartyn.  By  Canon  Bell, 
D.D. 

Philip  Doddridge.  By  C.  Stan- 
ford, D.D. 


In  the  same  Series,  price  3s.  6d.  each. 


Stephen  Grellet.    By  W.  Guest, 

F.G.S. 
Robert    Hall.       By    E.    Paxton 

Hood. 
Tho^ias  Chalmers.      By  Donald 

Fraser,  D.D. 


A  CLERICAL  SYMPOSIUM.— This  day.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 
THE  LORD'S  SUPPER:  Its  Design,  and  the  Benefit  it  confers  to  the 

Individual  and  the  Church. 

Contributors :—C,  E.  Luthardt,  D.D.,  E.  de  Pressense,  D.D.,  R.  F. 
Littledale,  D.C.L.,  J.  P.  Hopps,  David  Brown,  D.D.,  W.  Smith,  D.D., 
W.  C.  Barlow,  M.A.,  M.  F.  Sadler,  M.A.,  J.  A.  Beet,  T.  Leach,  P.  J. 
Cloag,  D.D.,  G.  W.  Olver,  B.A. 

THE  RESTORATION    OF    OOD'S  BANISHED  ONES,  and   other 

Sermons.     By  the  late  Rev.  G.  J.  Proctor.     Edited,  with  Memoir,   by 
Alexander  Mackennal,  B.A.     Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  65. 

STUDIES    IN    THE    LIFE    OF    CHRIST.      By  the  Rev.   A.   M. 

Fairbairn,  D.D.,  Author  of  "Studies  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  and 

History,"  &c.     New  Edition,  demy  8vo,  9s. 
"  Profeu or  Fairbairn's  thoughtful  and  brilliant  sketches.     Dr.  Fairbaim's  is  not  the  base  rhetoric 
often  employed  to  hide  want  of  thought  or  poverty  of  thought,  but  the  noble  rhetoric  which  is  alive 
urith  thought  and  imagination  to  its  utmost  and  finest  extremities." — Rev.  S  aml.  Cox  in  the  Expositor. 

Professor  A.  B.  BRUCE'S  LECTURES  ON  <<  THE  CHIEF  END  OF 

REVELATION."     Delivered  at  the  Presbyterian  College,  London.    Just 

published.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
*'  Dr.  Bruce  has  g[iven  us  a  contribution  of  very  great  value.    Like  everything  else  that  comes 
from  his  pen,  this  senes  of  lectures  has  the  conspicuous  excellence  of  boldness,  vigour,  breadth,  and 
moral  elevation."— Professor  Salmond. 

THE  EARLT  TEARS  OF  CHRISTIANITT.    By  £.  de  Pressbns^ 

D.D.     In  4  vols.,  7s.  6d.  each.     Sold  separately  as  follows : — Vol,  I.,  The 
Apostolic  Age. — II.,  The  Martyrs  and  Apologists. — III.,  Heresy  and  Christian 
Doctrine. — IV.,  Christian  Life  and  Practice  m  the  Early  Church. 
"  To  the  bulk  of  liberal  Christians,  Dr.  Pressensd's  achievement  will  be  very  valuable.  "-^MrfiurMM. 


London  ;  HODDER  and  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL  PSALHIST. 

Edited  by  Henry  Allon,  D.D.,  &  H.  J.  Gauntlett,  Mus.  Doc. 

Providing  Tunes,  Chants,  and  Anthems  by  the  best  Composers,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

principal  £ditions : 

First  Section— 500  TUNES  AND    CHORALES. 

Compressed  Score — Cloth,  3s.  6d.;  roan  gilt,  4s.  6d.  VoccU  Score— i^o'Oa.^  5s.  6d.; 
roan  gilt,  6s.  6d.  Sol-fa  Edt/ion—cioihy  3s.  6d.;  roan  gilt,  4s.  6^.  Jnstrunufttal 
Score — 4to,  cloth,  14s.;  roan  gilt,  17s.  6d. 

The  Vocal  parts  may  also  be  had  separately,  and  bound  up  with  Chants  or  Anthems 
in  various  forms.     List  of  Editions  on  application. 

Second  Section— CHANTS,  SANCTUSES,  &c 

Compressed  Score—stiff  covers,  is.  6d. ;  cloth,  28. ;  roan  gUt,  2s.  6d.  CAeap  Editwn — 
lunp  cloth,  6d.;  stiff  cloth,  gd.  Sol-fa  Edifion—Ump  cloth,  6d.;  stiff  cloth,  9d. 
Instrumental  Score — 4to,  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

Third  Section— CHURCH    ANTHEMS,   &c 

Containing   115  Anthems  for  Congregational  use. 
Cloth,  3s.;  roan,  3s.  6d.      Cheap  Edition— \imp  doth,  is.  4d.;  stiff  cloth,  is.  8d. 
Words  only— lod,;  roan  gilt,  is.  a.6.     Sol-fa  Score— cloih,  is.  6d.;  roan  gilt,  2s. 

The  Three  Sections — ^Tunes,   Chants,  and  Anthems — may  also  be  had,   bound 
together  in  various  forms.     List  of  Editions  on  application, 

CHILDREN'S  WORSHIP. 

A  Book  of  Sacred  Song  for  Home  and  School. 
Edited  by  Henry  Allon,  D.D. 

32010,  496  pages,  652  hymns,  paper  covers,  6d.;  cloth  limp,  8d.;  cloth  boards,  lod.; 
cloth  lettered,  fine  paper,  is.;  leatherette,  is.  4d.;  roan  gilt,  is.  8d.  Large  Type 
Edition,  cloth  limp,  is.  6d.;  cloth  boards,  2s.;  morocco,  6s.  A  special  allowance 
to  Sunday  Schools. 

TUHES  FOR  CHILDREN'S  WORSHIP. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.;Troan  gilt,  3s.  6d.;  Treble  and  Alto,  stiff  covers,  is.; 

doth,  IS.  6d.;  Tenor  and  Bass,  is.;  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Also  in  Sol-fa  at  the  same  prices. 

Hpifls,  Gbants,  and  Anthems  for  Opening  Serfices. 

Edited  by  Henry  Allon,  D.D. 

pp.  112,  price  6d. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  HYMNS  FOR  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

Edited  by  Henry  Allon,  D.D. 

Hoyal  32mo,  paper  covers,  4d.;  cloth,  red  edges,  6d.;  cloth  boards,  8d.;  morocco, 
^  6d.;  i6mo,  double  cois,,  cloth,  is.  Large  Type  £dition,  i8mo,  doth,  is.;  cloth 
lK>ards,  IS.  6d.;  moroccp,.  5s. 

LcwDON :  HODDEKjk  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 


ADVEBTIBKlfSNTB. 

__^ * 

CONGREGATIONAL  GMGH  MSIG, 

ENLARGED. 

Containing  over  580  Tunes,  Chants,  or  Anthenis,  arranged  or  composed 
by  the  late  Rev.  W.  H.  Havergal,,M.A.,  Sir  G.  J.  ELVEVy  Sir  J. 
Goss,  Drs.  Dykes  and  Mason,  Messrs.  Hopkins,  Novello,  H. 
Smart,  Turle,  and  others. 

t.    d. 

Compressed  Vocal  Score,  roytl  i6mo,  cloth  extn      .*..    ...    3   o 

„  „  „      with  Small  Type  Psftlms ••    3    ^ 

.,  „         „     with  Iiarge  Type  Psalms    4  o 

Treble  and  Alto,  royal  16100,  stitched    i  o 

I,  ,,  ,,  ciOui  lettcsneQ  •••     •••    •••     •••     •••     •••     •••    x  o 

Tenor  and  Bass  ,,  stitched   i  o 

f f  I,  ,f  ciotA  letteieQ . .    •..    .*•    ...    •••    ■••     •••     i  o 

Organ  Score,  oblong  folio,  cloth 16  o 

,,  ,,  „         half'botind      •• •    • •.     •••  20  0 

SoL'FA  Full  Score,  royal  i6mo,  cloth    a  6 

,,  ,,  ,,      with  Small  Tjrpe  I^salms •••     ...    3  ^ 

>t        •!         »     with  Irfurge  Type  Psalnis 3   6 

,,      Treble  and  Alix),  stitched x    o 


CONGREGATIONAL  ANTHEMS  AND  COLLECTS : 

A  Supplement  to  all  Tune  Books;  enlarged  to  71  Anthems,  and  pro- 
viding for  ordinary  Worship  and  for  special  Occasions  and  Seasons. 

s.    d. 

Compressed  Vocal  Score,  royal  i6mo,  stitched 10 

cloth,  lettered        i    6 

with  Small  Type  Psalms      2    o 

„  „  „  „  with  Iiarge  Type  Psalms     2   6 

Organ  Score,  with  preludes,  oblong  folio,  stiff  covers     7  ^ 

SoL-FA  Full  Score,  royal  i6mo,  stitched       i  o 

,,          ,,            ,,            ,,            ciotn  lettereo      •••     •••     .••     ...     ...     •••  1  o 

,,          „            ,,            „            with  Small  Type  Psalms 2  o 

„         „  „  „  with  IiargB  Type  Psahns 2   6 

The  Words  OF  the  Anthems,  stitched o    i 

,,  „  ,,  new  edition,  large  type,  cloth    o    3 


II  ff  ff  ff 

*9  »t  >>  f* 


PSALMS  AND  HYMNS  FROM  HOLY  SCRIPTURE. 

Containing  66  Passages  for  Chanting,  with  or  without  Music. 
EDITIONS    WITHOUT    MUSIC. 

32mo,  with  words  of  Anthems 41^ 

lomo            ,,                  ff          ■••     •••     •>■     •••     •••     *..     •••     •••     •••     •••     ...  ou. 

i2mo             ,,                   ff          •••     ■••     •••     ...     ...     ••.     %••     •••     •••     •••     •••  oo. 

8vo,  Post.     New  Large  Type  Edition    lod. 

EDITIONS    WITH    MUSIC. 

Without  Words  of  Anthems, 

lomo,  Royal,  in  column    •     •••     ••     •••  od. 

,,      witn  ool'ia  Chants**.     •••     •••     •••     •••     •••     •••     •••     •••     •••     •••     •••  oq. 

Post  8vo.    New  Large  Type  Edition,  with  Additional  Chants is. 

,,                ,,                    ,,              Sol»fa  Music      •••     ...     •••     •••     •••     •••  Ifc 


London  :  HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 


▲DVERTISEHENT8. 


ECONOMY  IN  FURNISHING. 

CABIMET  FURNITORE,  UPHOLSTERY, 


OMMWMTB^   &e 


IN  STOCK  OR  TO 

SPECIAL  DESIGNS  in  all  Styles.      BEST  MATERIALS  and 
WORKMANSHIP,  combined  with  MODERATE  PRICES. 

ESTIMATES    FREE. 


THOMAS    TURNER, 

Cabineli  Ma^ep,  UpbofetefeP, 

AND    DEeORATOR, 

(By  Special  Appointment  to  U,R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,) 

36,    JOHN    DALTON    ST.,    MANCHESTER. 

Manufactory:    EGERTON  ST.,  CHESTER  ROAD. 

Tbe  Mancliester  Panteclmicon  Limited, 

CORNBROOK, 

J^or  Scoring-  Household  Furniture,  and  all  kinds 

of  Valuable  Goods. 

REMOVALS    BY    ROAD,    RAIL,    OR    SEA. 

The  Building  is  convenient,  extensive,  and  constructed  in  Fireproof 

Compartments. 

SEPABATE    IX>OK-TJP    BOOKS.  BOOICS  FOB  KUSIOAL  INSTBU- 

BTBONa  BOOKS  FOB  FULTE,  etc. 


BOOKS    FOB    FICTTJBBS    AND 
WOBKS    OF    ABT. 


BOOKS   FOB    OABBIAQES. 
CEIjLABS    fob   wine,    etc. 


ROOMS   FOR  THE   SALE   OF  GOODS   ON  COMMISSION. 

Goods  pacfied  and  Sbipped  to  all  [parts  of  tbe  Motld. 


Offices:     36,    JOHK    DALTON    STREET,    MANCHESTER. 


BROOKE,  mm,  &  CO., 

WHOIiiaALE  *.  BRAIL  Oi  JmhSJOS, 

29,  Market  Street,  and  17,  Piccadilly, 


IVTA 


And  at  LONDON,  dVERPOOU  LEEDS,  ud  BRADFORDl 

BitabUfllMd  1860. 


*'  Thorough  principles  ofhusiiuss  vnU  Uut  tiU  4$9maitgf  ;  ikey  gwe  a  vOmI 

element  tofidr  deoHng/* 

nROOKE,    BOND,    &  CO.  lapplj  the  public  witli  TEA.  direct  fiom  tbe 

^^    Importers,  with  the  addition  only  of  a  small  commission  on  first  cost 

They  respectfully  draw  attention  to  annexed  list  of  prices,  iriufiih  viU  be  Ivnf 
sqitaUe  to  all  classes  of  caosumeis. 


BLACK    TEAS. 


)  ForLb. 

ll/8 


STRONG    USEFUL    CHINA    TEA. 

Absolutely  pure — bit  strength, 

CHOICE    CONGOU.  \lPerUx 

Possesses  fine  flavour  and  lasting  streng:th.    We  believe  it  to  be  the  bes/  Q/- 
Tea  ever  sold  retail  at  the  money.    Quarter  Chest,  20lbs.,  ^i.  i8s.  4d.     ^ 

DELICIOUS    RICH    FIRST    CROP    CONGOU. 

This  is  a  blend  of  the  choicest  productions  of  India  and  China. 
Possesses  amazing  strength  and  exautsite  flavour.  Buy  and  compare 
it  with  the  best  Tea  sold  by  any  other  house.  Quarter  Chest,  con- 
taining  2olbs.,  £2,  los. 

INDIAN    TEA. 


CHOICEST    BLEND    OF    INDIAN    GROWTHS. 

Delicate  in  flavour,  full  of  strength  and  bouquet,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  the  drawing-room.     Quarter  Chests,  containing  2olbs^ 


Per  Lb. 

3/4 


BROOKE,  BOND,  &  CO.  forward  Teas  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  on 
receipt  of  Post  Oflice  Orders  or  Cheques  for  the  amount.  Orders  for  lolbs.  weif^t 
and  upwards  Carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station.     Local  orders  delivered  free  dally. 


SMITH,    PAYNE,   &   SMITHS,  i,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. ; 

THE  MANCHESTER  &  LIVERPOOL  DISTRICT  BANK ; 
THE  YORKSHIRE    BANKING    CO. 


TRADE    MOTTO— "  PROMPT,    RSLLA^BUC. 


fi 


ADVBBTISEliENTS. 


JOHN    R.    BUSS, 

12,   44,   &  46,   VICTORIA-ST.,    MANCHESTER, 

FURNISHING    IRONMONGER. 

TABLE  KNIVES,  Ivory  Handles    ISa.  6d.        258.        368.  doz. 

TABLE  FORKS,  Electro-SUver 24b.  Od.        328.        408.  doz. 

DESSERT  FORKS       ditto       178.  Od.        248.        308.  doz. 

TEASPOONS  ditto       98. 6d.        148.        188.  doz. 

TEA  SERVICES,    CRUETS,  FISH  CARVERS,  TRAYS,  &c. 

USEFUL   PRESENTS. 
LENDERS,  ASHPANS,  COAL  VASES,  DISH  COVERS,  IN  SHOWROOMS. 

PATENT  KNIFE  CLEANERS   258.     308.     428.     558.     758. 

Complete  Stock  of  Household  Ironmongery,  Brashes,  &c.     Goods  of  best  description. 

Railway  Carriage  paid  on  £2  Orders. 


RESTAURANT. 


FIRST-CLASS 


Dining,  Luncheon,  &  Confectionery 


CHOPS,  STEAKS,  CUTLETS,  &   FISH 

50  &  52,  King-St.  West, 

OPPOSITE  THE  STAR  HOTEL. 


mmm.  otom^Em©, 


A  Large  Assortment  of  Pastry  and  Sweets. 


PAHKEK'S 


mimi  mmmm 


(Under  Y.M.C.A.), 

54  and  58,  PETER  STREET, 

Close  to  the  Central  Station  and  Free  Trade  Hall. 


BREAKFASTS    *    DINNERS    •!•    TEAS. 


ASVERTISEirEN'TS. 

PRtZE   MEDAL,  PRIZE  MEDAL, 


R.    WESTBURY, 

surgeons'  practical  machinist; 

Inventor  and  Sole  Maker  of  the 

IMPERCEPTIBLE    CURATIVE   TRUSS, 

Deformity  Instruments,  Artificial  Limbs,  Crutches,  Arm  SUngs,  Injection 
Enemas,  Elastic  Stockings,  Ladies'  Supporting  Belts,  Improved  Chest 
Expanders  for  Round  Shoulders,  and  other  Invalid  Appliances. 


26,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester. 

PURE    WATER    AND     GOOD     HEALTH. 


W.    M.    JOWETT    &    CO, 


THOROUGH    SELF-CLEANSING 

RAPID  WATER   FILTERS, 


!U  Filtcn  Iheteis  a  bush  hole  atlhcback  which  ennblet  the  uscr 
,  -_-  ofT  the  water  ond  cleanse  the  hoctwn  of  (he  Filter  thorou^Lblj' 
'heD  reqtunid,  which  it  is  necnury  to  do  Dccuiotiallv- 

StoDsware  FilterB,  8  6,  e/6,  10/6,  eto. 

GIOSB  Table  FUten,  a  6,  4-,  eta. 

The   Ashantee   Pocket   Filters,    1,6,   Z  6,   and   3  S. 

Improved  Ualn  Servloe  Tiltera,  from  £2.  2s.  each. 

SI^TE    CISTERNS,  with  or  wlthoat  Filters. 

Fillers  ffevfry  flettrif'twn  refieteff  artrl  rrntterfti  fgital  ti'  nfrti. 


AQUARIA,  FERN  GASES,  FLOWER  BOXES  FOR  WINDOWS,  &c. 


Fancy  Fern  Sunds  and  Fl<»rer  Pot^  Rujiic 
ick  Woik  and  Vinin  Coik  for  fetnents  ud 
Shades,  Fiih  Gbb»,  Water  Bottles.  Fcnu, 


Teira  Coiu  Ware,  GatdEn  Edging,  Fan 

Gtotit*,  Aquarium  and  PropBgalftg  GU____ _  ._ 

AqiHIic  Plants,  Fish,  B«tlei,  £c      Fish  fot  storing.      Live  Hait  alwayi  on 

76,  CORPORATION  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


M)yERTISEMENTS. 


Uebig's  Extract  of  Meat  &  Malt  Wine 

(COLEMAN'S) 
A    DELICIOUS    BEVEBAGE    AND    TONIC, 

• 

Made  from  Port  Wine,  Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat  and  Extract  of  Malt ; 
Nutritious,  Strengthening,  Stimulating,  Flesh-forming,  and  Health- 
restoring  ;  suitable  for  the  Robust  in  Health,  as  well  as  the  Invalid. 
Strongly  recommended  by  the  Medical  Faculty.  An  immediate 
^Benefit  is  experienced  after  taking  it ;  the  Frame  is  Invigorated,  and 
:xio  ill-effects  follow. 


T  IBBIG'S  EXTRACT   OF    MEAT 
±J  AND  MALT  WINE  (Coleman's). 


Sib, — ^A  short  time  since  I  was  induced 
by  the  novelty  of  the  title  to  send  for  a 
bottle  of  3rour  Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat 
•Did  Malt  Wine.  I  was  perfectly  ac- 
qraiainted  with  the  value  of  the  ExtrMtum 
Vamu,  and  not  quite  a  stranger  to  the 
invigorating  and  fortifying  properties  of 
malt  wine,  and  therefore  felt  a  natural 
cnrioeity  to  test  them  when  combined. 

Men  who  work  hard,  as  I  do,  not 
mnacnlar  hard  work,  but  that  which  is 
qniie  as  exhausting,  viz. ,  brain- work,  very 
cHen.  experience  the  need  of,  and  have 
tometimes  an  almost  irresistible  craving 
for,  a  **  pick-me-up,"  and  very  often  the 
panacea  for  a  time  of  lassitude,  and  that 
«taie  of  mind  which  renders  work  irk- 
•ome.  are  alcoholic  stimulants,  the  use  of 
which  must  sooner  or  later  end  dis- 
aBironsly. 

The  man  who  can  furnish  a  remedy 
«are,  certain  and  harmless  for  the  lassi- 
tude which  follows  constant  brain-work 
is  a  benefactor  of  his  species,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  added  many  years  of  useful- 
ness to  the  lives  of  useful  men. 

Your  Extract  is  a  success,  and  when 
more  generally  known,  will  be  used  by 
all  toilers  of  the  mind. 

Yours  faithfully,  0.  D.  RAY. 
Norwich,  Feb.  23rd,  1881. 

LIEBIG'S   EXTRACT   OF   MEAT 
AND  MALT  WINE  (Coleman's). 


Queen's  Crescent,  Haverstock  Hill, 
London,  March  5,  1881. 

DxAB  Sib,— Some  time  since,  being 
ipreatly  fatigued  with  overwork  and  long 
hours  at  business,  my  health  (being 
naturally  delicate)  became  versrindifferent. 
I  lost  all  energy,  strength,  and  appetite, 
luid  was  so  weak  as  to  be  scarcely  able 
to  walk. 

As  yon  are  aware,  I  sent  for  a  dozen 
of  your  Extract  of  Meat  and  Malt  Wine, 
wluch,    in   a  few  days,   pulled  me  up 


marvellously.  Three  or  four  glasses  of 
it  daily  have  quite'  altered  and  restored 
me  to  better  health  than  ever,  **  without 
the  assistance  of  a  doctor.'* 

I  am  now  giving  it  to  mv  son,  twelve 
years  of  age,  whom  we  have  always 
thought  consumptive,  and,  from  a  puny, 
ailing  boy,  he  seems  to  be  fast  growing 
into  a  strong  healthy  lad. 

Enclosed  you  have  cheque.  Please 
send  me  two  dozen  of  the  **  Extract." 
With  thanks  for  your  prompt  attention 
to  my  last, 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

GEORGE  A.  TYLER. 


LIEBIG'S   EXTRACT   OF   MEAT 
AND  MALT  WINE  (Coleman's). 


Mineral  Water  Hospital,  Bath, 

Sept.  22nd,  1881. 
Gentlemen,  —  Referring  to  yours 
respecting  your  Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat 
ana  Malt  Wine,  I  have  much  pleasure 
in  testifying  to  its  excellent  quahties.  It 
is  highly  nutritious,  stimulating,  and 
health-r^oring. 

Every  claim  you  make  for  it  I  can  fully 
endorse,   and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  re- 
commend  it  as  an  incomparable  tonic. 
I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Yours  faithfully, 
EDWD.  J.  VOYSEY. 

PINTS,  30s.  per  DOZEN  ;  QUARTS, 
508.  per  DOZEN. 

Carriage  paid  to  any  railway  station  in 
Great  Britain.  Sample  bottle  sent  for  83 
stamps. 

P.O.O.  to  be  made  payable  to  Coleman 
&  Co. , Muspole  Street,  Norwich .  Cheques 
crossed  London  k  Provincial  Bank. 


Sold  by  all  Dnt^gUta  and  Patent 
Medicine  Vendors  in  the  United  King- 
dortijin  Bottles,  2s.  9d.  and  4s.  6c?.  each. 
Ask  for  Coleman's  Liebig's  Ex- 
tract of  Meat  and  Malt  Wine, 
and  **  See  that  you  get  it** 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SECOND  HALF-MILLION  OF  CAPITAL. 

HOUSE  PROPERTY  &  INVESTMENT  COMPANY  LIMITED, 

©a,   o  A.-Nr3sro3sr    &TJEt:m:EiT,   XjOisttdott,  xlo. 

CAPITAL,  ONE   MILLION, 

In  40,000  fully  paid-up  Shares  of  £25.    For  the  Purchase  and  Sale  of  prodaciive  and 

progressive  HOUSE  PROPERTY,  and  improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Wuidiig 

Classes  on  the  Self-supporting  Principle.    Registered  March  15th,  1876. 

CAPITAL   ALLOTTED. 

Shares.  Amount. 

lat  Issue  at  Par  4,000        i&10C>,000 

2nd    „      „   £1  prom.     4,000        100,000 

8ni    „      „  £2      „        4,000        100,000 

4th     „      „   /8       „         4,000        100,000 

5th     „      „   £4       „         4,000        100,000 

6th     „      „  £6      „        4,000        100,000 

Total 24,000  40600,000 

Corrent  rate  of  interest  on  shares, 

SIX  AND  A  QUARTER  PER  CENT. 

The  Seventh  Issue  of  Shares,  at  £6  per  Share  premium,  is  in  course  of  allotment. 

The  cost  of  the  131  Estates  belonging  to  the  Company  is  £656,662.  6s. 

Reserve  Fund  exceeds  £40,000. 

Grood  paying  House  Property  for  Sale,  for  Occupation,  or  for  Investment. 

The  Company  offers  great  facilities  for  purchasmg  Estates,  having  large  soma  at 
disposal  for  immediate  completion  of  same. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent  interest. 
*  EstatiM  managed  on  commission. 

Prospectus,  Fifth  Annual  Report  and  Balance  Sheet,  and  explanatory  Pamphlet, 
entitled  "Five  Minutes'  Talk  about  the  House  Property  and  Investment  Compasy*** 
and  share  application  forms,  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Com^ny,  92,  Caiinon> 
street,  London,  E.C.  JOHN  THOBiAS  MILLER,  Secretary. 

MUTUAL    ASSUBAKCE    WXTHOXTT    KUTUAI*    TJABTTiTTY. 


ASSURANCE    COMPANY. 

Office  :    4,  Qneen  Street  Flaoe,  London,  E.G. 

Directors. 

WILLIAM  MACDOMALD  BASDEN,  Xiiq..  1.  Threftdneedle  Street,  City,  aad  Uoyd'i. 

OEOkOE  THOMAS  DALE,  Esq..  BaTgwatar. 

WILLIAM  SUTTON  OOVER,  Esq.,  Caaiiio  HooM,  Heme  Hill,  and  i,  QoMa  Streat  Flaea,  City;  KeiDb«r  f or  tha 

City  of  London  at  the  London  School  Board. 
JOHN  MIDDLETON  HARE.  Esq.,  Stoke  Newinffton. 

FOUNTAIN  JOHN  HABTLET,  KAq.,  Addle  Street,  City;  Honorary  Secretary  of  tha  London  BnndAy-Sdiool  UiHoii. 
WILLIAM  OEORQE  LEMON,  Esq.,  Barrlsterat-Law,  Lincoln'K  Inn. 

WILLIAM  SMITH,  Eaq..  Upper  Norwood :  Chairman  of  the  Home  Property  and  InTestment  Company. 
EDWARD  BEAN   UNDEBUILL,  Esq..  LL.D.,  Hampstead ;   Honorary  Baoretarj  of  tba  Bap^^Miadoniry 

iiociety. 

Solicitor. 
HENRY  OOVER,  Era.  J).  Adelaide  Place,  London  Bridge,  City ;  Member  for  tha  Borough  of  Oreanwlcta  at  the 

London  8choi>l  Board. 

Manasring  Director  and  Actuary. 

WILLIAM  SUTTON  OOVER,  Esq.,  F.S.8.,  FJ.A. 

Sub-KEanafirer. 

JOHN  WILKINSON  FAIREY,  Esq. 

Auditors. 
ALFRED  HENRY  DAYNE8,  Esq..  Wandsworth  Common :  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  MIsidonary  Society. 
JAMES  CLARKE,  Eh*!..  Fleet  Street.  City;  Proprietor  and  Editor  of  the  "Christian  World." 
HENRY  GOULD  SHARP,  Esq.,  Addiscombe,  Surrey. 

TWENTY^IXTH    ANNUAL    REPORT.— MAY,    1881. 

NEW  BUSINESS.  Death  Claims,  indoding  Matured  daima  and 

1070  Pollcica  iMined  for £407.699  Uonnses M1.79ft 

New  Premium  Income  12,116         Laid  by  in  the  Year 60.ias 

BUSINESS  IN  FORCE.  AreraKe  Rererrtionary  Bonos,  ONE  AMD  A  QUABTBB 

24,980  PolicieH  in  force  for 4,r)9S,907  PER  CENT  per  Annum. 

AnnaHl  Premium  Incouio  139,703  Mutual  Assurance  without  Mutual  liabilitj. 

REVENUE  OF  THE  YEAR.  Loans  Advanced  on  Mortyase. 

Prt^minms    £135,659  Freehold  Ground  Renta  ana  Rerersions  purchased. 

Interest,  <lc ao.tiis  The  Accimiulated  Fmid  exceeds  £776,000. 

1165,872 


ADTKRTIBEHENT& 


§tawfor6   terrace    ^cabemx?, 


ASHTON-UNDER-LTNE . 


Established  by  the  late  Mr.  Sunderland  in  1829. 

Boarding-  and  Day   Scfiool  for    Young   Gentlemen — 
situation   lualthy — treatment  iiherai — tertns  moderate. 
Pro^ctuses  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to 


DANIEL  F.   HOWORTH, 

Principal, 


Nonconformist  Grammar  ^cijool 

BISHOP'S   STORTFORO,    HERTS. 


Rev.  RICHARD  ALLIOTT.  M.A.,  Triai^  College  C 

dluflcil,  (Dstbcnuncal,  EntUtb,  m>  Oermm 

Rev.  JAS.  B.  McISAAC,  M.A,,  Gla^ow. 

Rev.  J.  P.  MORLEY,  M.A.         R.  H.  LORD,  Ekj. 

H.  E.  OLLEV,  Esq.,  M.A.         W.  D.  CROSSLEV,  T 

W.  E.  HALIFAX,  Esq.         Mons.  KARL  LUTZELSCHWAB. 

Termi  oa  applicatian.— But  of  EngUnd  HoDMiibraist  BAod  Oobqui;  Trimttti 

THEOBALD'S  SCHOOL,  WALTHAM  CROSS,  LONDON,  1 

THE    REV.  J.  OSWALD  JACKSON 

Rscivci  Pu^k  tiom  the  a^c  of  ten  (q  jLmen,  ud,  with  llw  ■— **^"^^  of  ns 
inulcT>,  pttparo  them  far  the  UaivcrvlSo  or  for  Conunecw]  purnuu. 

llii&  EsubluluDcnt  u  intended  to  meet  the  vievi  of  puenla  trbo  ptcfei  n  Gni.cla»  prititt 
schooi.  o(  lifniled  nuinl>cn,  wherq  their  SODS  will  nccire  inoiTidiul  mtlendoa  In  ■>■--  ^.j;—  — j 
will  be  brought  uader  the  penodal  iiipermion  AAd  influe&ce  efthe  ^indpaL 

The  Coime  of  Study  u  the  ume  « it  the  ben  Public  Schoolt,  uid  it  nculUed  by  tk 

hum  of  LuidoQ ;  and  ilt  ulubrity  hA«  bieen  atteiitbl  by  nuny  yetn*  unbroken  coj 
hiQllh  in  the  hou»e1iold,  u  well  ai  by  the  entire  re^london  of  nuny  deUcnIe  | 
pbygroundt  of  miByactcs  fumi'.h  opportunity  for  ont-door  manly  gwnei. 

PimptcluM  may  be  utilaincd  on  application  lo  the  Principul- 


On    JANtTAHT    1st,   Tos   publlahsd 

(Knitgr^gatioital  iKaga^im 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH-AID 
AND  HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


While  this  Magazine  will  be  the  official  Organ  of  the  Chureb^ 
Society,  it  will  be  in  cvi;ry  rtspect  a  Church  Members'  Magazine, 
will  deal  with  all  the  Subjects  of  special  interest  and  importance  to  tl 
members  of  Congregational  Churches,  Its  Literary  .\rticles  will  be  I 
high  merit ;  and  no  efforl  will  be  spared  to  make  it  acceptable  to  f ' 
general  reader,  and,  within  its  sphere,  worthy  of  the  support  of  d 
Congregational  Rody. 

PRICE    ONE    PENNY    MONTHLY. 

l'ublMii;il  for  ihe  Ciingregalioiial  Chiirch-Ai<i  and  Home  Missionary  Sudety   by 
\V.  Mack,  4.  ralemosler  Square,  London,  E.G. 


LANCASHIRE 


iUPPLY  ASSOCIAT 


For    the    supply    of    ALL    A?.TIGLES    OF 
JOMESTIC      REQUIREMENT     AND     GENERAL 

ISE  of  the  finest  qualities  at  the  lowest   possible 
rices. 

■REE  DELIVERIES  DAILY  TO  ALL  PARTS, 

MEMBERS'  TICKETS,  2s.  6d. 

EACH  PKa  ANNUM  FROM  ANY  DATK. 

Aim  WAITING  ROOMS  &  LAVATORIES. 

DRUG  AND  MEDICINE  DEPARTKENT. 

•hysicians*  Prescriptions  made  up  and  pren.ired  by  a  qualified 
and  experienced  Chemist,  at  pJmost  half  the  usual  prices. 


L 


PRICE   LISTS  en  application. 

TRAM    CARS 


L 


Q_  CENTRAL    STORES, 

108,     ALBERT    SQUARE,      i 
II  MANCHESTER.  m 
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GROCERIES,  &c. 
PROVISIONS,  &c. 

■Vosetatoles,      cSso. 

FRUITS.    COAL. 
FRENCH     SWEETS. 

WINES,  SPIRITS,  CIGARS,  &G. 

Mi:i)H'iNi:s.  ovr .    DRi'cs.  ^  . 

TOILET  REQUISITES. 

DRAPERY,     HOSIERY. 

UMBRELLAS.    BOOTS. 

k  ist\  k  if     tkk„U     \ki^k  k  kit-kk\  k . 
OPTICAL  GOODS.     CLOCKS. 

JEWELLERY,    &c. 

STATIONERY,  BIRTHDAV  CARDS,  k. 
OFFICE    REQUIREMENTS. 

HARDWARE,  KITCHEN  UTENSILS,  &0, 

Poitinanteanx,  Bags,  &  Baskets, 

I!R()(.)MS.    liRL'SIIES. 

Lamps.   Skates.  Garden  Tools. 

MACBIITES.    GAMES. 
GLASS     AND     CHINA. 


^ 


AFFLZCATZON    FOB   SBABS3. 


No. 


CiKMI.h.Mr.N', 

Ilavini;  piiil  :••  y..;ir  li.ir.kciN  tlie-  .-uni  «^f  ,^ 
hv\T\'^  a  p.':yiii«  ni  r)l'  \v\\  .-.hillin;;^  y-.t  >hari*  i"*!!  sharc<  of /"i  oaci 

of  vtiur  Ciimpuny,  I  ri*«jut'>t  y<m  will  .I'.i.n  im*  that  niinilHrr.  and  I  hcrciij 
aj^Tir  ti)  a«  ii^pt  the  •ainc  nr  ntiy  .Nin-il'ir  numin  r  that  may  !)<•  all«>Ltoil  to  iiii:, 
antl  t«»  pa\  tlif  I)a1.iii>i>  <!a«'  tiu-HMin  v.livn  ai.-y  fuitlur  t.il!>  an;  iiiaile  ;  ami  \ 
hi-itrhy  au:li.»ri-«.'  \..u  t.-  jIi-j-  n,y  na:ne  .».i  I'r.'.-  U',:^i-i«.'r  of  SiiurL-hoIdcra  i\i 
^.\\^^  nunii"T  ui"  s'.iar«N  •ili'..it.il  »••  n..-, 

N.i'i.e  in  r.jl! 
A'l  h«"»-  is:  :;.:! 
Fsu>!p.i*-  «»r  I'n»f«  •-"  •.■•. 


I  >ate 


L'  uii  Si'.'naH'.n- 


AFFLXOATXON    FOB    2I&2)IBSE'S    TXCSET. 


I''".'  I'  !.l.'i  #'  niv  naiii«'  on  vov.r  li^t  nf 'I  ji  k^t  IT«»ld'rs,  and  forward 
i'-.*:  a  V'-i  >.    -J-  I. .'  •  r.. !;•.:.  1"  :  v.-i!..!*  I  «.».'.!•••••  iiiv  ^5u^rCIip•.:'-■u  'J  2s.  od« 
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Total  number  of  Shares  of  ist  and  2nd 

issues 20  GOO 

Total  number  of  Shares  allotted  up  to 

date 19,625 

NumberofSharesremainingunallotted...     375  only. 

Application  for  these  375  Shares  must  be  for 
not  less  than  five  Shares,  nor  for  any  number  that 
is  not  a  multiple  of  five. 


Bankers  : — 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  BANK  LIMITED. 

84,  KixG  Street,  M,\n'cii ester. 


Av>^lit^[iuns  ftii-  Tiikcts  sfunild  be  addressed  to  tlie  Casliier,  at 
the  Store*  ; — 108,  ALutKi  Square,  MANXHt^iEiL 


LIST    FOR    THK    SEASON. 

B00Kgv  F0^  V  ppOT'if^TieN. 

21s.   Handsome  Cloth. 

The  Lands  of  Scripture:  comiwisiog  "Those  Holy  Fields,"   "The 

Laim  ot  tiie  Pl.araosi."  and  ■■  Pi^luiu  trom  Bible  Linrfs."  By  ihe  lale  Samvel 
Uankinc,  U.  i>.,  and  S.  G  Grf.rn,  d.u.  In  Uue  Handsome  Volamc.  Full 
of  laloable  iuli>rinitioD  with  a  pri>lu«ion  at  Une  engraviDgs.  A  most  appropriate 
Gift-book  for  ■  Mioistcr,  Sunday- School  SupeiinlendeDl,  or  Teacher. 


Footsteps  of  Italian  Reformers,     By  the  Rev.  John  Stoughton,  d  d., 

Author  ol  "  Hinies  anii    HuuDIs  ut   Msrim   Lutber,"  elc.      Witb  Fuie  Illuslia* 
tloni.    Cloth  boards,  t;ilt  ed^cs.    yust  publuhid. 

8s.  each,  handsome  Cloth,  25s.  each,  Morocco. 

Indian  Pictures,  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil,  By  I  he  Rev.  William 
Ubwick.ma.  Uniform  with  "English  Pictores,"  "  Swiss  Pictures,"  «tc.  Pro- 
tuieJy  Iiluiira'ed.     Just  published. 

Pictures  from  the  German  Fatherland.    Prawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil. 

I  By  the  Rev.  Sawifx  G.  Grekn,  D.U.     Wild  tine  Engiavings.     Jutl  published. 

■'Those  Holy  Fields."  Palestine  Illustrated  by  Pen  and  Pencil.  By 
the  late  Hev.  Samukl  Manning,  ll.u.    With  Dumeioug  Engravings, 

The  Land  of  the  Pharaohs.  Egypt  and  Sinai  Illustrated  by  Pen  and 
PenciL  By  the  lale  Kev.  SaUVEL  Mannino,  iX.d.  With  Dnnicrous  fine 
Engravingi. 

Pictures  from  Bible  Lands,  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.    Edited  by 

the  Rev.  S.  G.  GiceN.  I>,Ii.     The  Engravings  by  Edwakd  '\\''i<vufkk  and  olhiii. 

English  Pictures,  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  the  late  Rev. 
Sauuxl  MAhMNti,  Ll,.li,  and  Iht  Rev.  S.  G.  GlKEH,  D.u.  With  Coloured 
Fiontnpiec-.arid  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 

French  Pictures,  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  G. 
Gkekn.    d.i>.      With  up«aida  of  150  Alc  Engravingi. 


J. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETTS  LIST. 


7s.  6d. 

Girl's     Own     Annual.  —  The 

Mcosd  vwlaae  9i  the  Ozsl's  Owm   PAnnu 
C«ntaiBiBff  ta4  pagM  •£  intarMtiaf 
JlMdinff.  witk    a  prafiuum   •flU 


7t.  M.  MadaonM  CMth :  ft.  filt. 

The     Boy's      Own     Annual. 

— TIm    tkird    Volmaa    of    th«   Bor't   Own 
Contaiainff  Ia4  paffw  •£  AmaMBMat 


iinflria4  pa^ 
and  Inttractioa.    vlTith  13  Colouiad  aa4  «oa 
Waad  KofraTings.  7**  M*  u  haaitoaia  daOi ; 
fi.  niA  gut  adgw. 


each. 

The   MIdnlcht   Sky:    Familiar 

Kolai  aa  tka  Stan  aad  flaaala.  Bj  Emwnm 
Dinnmi.af  tkaa«yal  Ofca»i  ataa  ijOw wich. 
WUh  ja  Star-llM,  aad  alhMr  mwCfaliaM. 
laVOT&a  H*.  y^  «■/  Mtwimd  BdiHtm, 
7a.  M.  alack  baarda;  fi.  ifiHi  giU  aifM. 


William  Tyndale.    A  Contribu- 

tiaa  la  the  Baily  Hiatory  af  Oa  Xagli^  BUa. 
By  tha  Rav.  ft.  DntAoi, 
crawB  %m. 


7s.  each. 
The   Sunday   at    Home    Volume   for    1881. 

Tka  Yolune  caotaaat  a  znaX  Tariaty  at  liiscallanaaai  Saaday  Roadiag,  Talai,  BiagrapUea, 
Sabbatk  Tkaaghts,  laddaato  af  ChriatUui  Kipariaaaa,  NanmtiTas  at  Travel,  Scriptoral  IUaitnttiaa| 
Paatry,  Pages  far  tke  Taaag,  aa4  a  Religiaas  ftiiaid  af  Oa  Tear.  With  aaaafaos  aapeciar  Waa4 
BagraYiagt  and  Illaetfatiaas  ta  Calaurs. 

Fn€M  7S,  m  €Mk  UmrA  ;  tt.  $d.  mdru  AMnfr,  /tW  9dm»;   xar.  M.  kmif-Uund  m  cmlf;  ar  tirmigff 
h9und  fmr  CirmUmiing  Likrmritt  m  luUf'ymrfy  wlumttt  ji.  W.  •msk. 

The    Leisure    Hour  Volume   for    1881. 

Tka  Yalama  far  iMz  it  tka  first  af  a  New  Series  af  tkis  aiagasiae.    It  ceatetas  a  fTMt  variety  af 
"      "         OS  Articles  aa  saWacts    '  ~       .     -  -  ,     .     —.    ^    .. .     _^  — 

Artiste.     It  caniUte  ei 
ad  amrepriate  valaaie       .  . 

7«.  M  €Mh  k0mnd*;  %s,  id.  Mjcirm  h0»riiMt  gili  tdgtt;  ie«.  %d,  kml/'k^und  im  cmlf;  mr  m  Mml/' 


variety  af 

lliseeUaaeaos  Articles  aa  sakjacto  of  Popalar  Taterest,  aad  is  yrafeselj  niustratai  witk  Kngcamits 

Iva.  pages,  ariated  an  ralli 
,  ar  far  tke  Sckeal  Likrary. 


ky  Baiiaeat  Artiste 
aad 


It  can^ste  af  744  Taiperial  tva. 
far  pi 


y§mrfy  V0lume9,  ttrtngty  ktund/tr  Likrmrus%  v>  6/.  tmeh. 

Random  Truths  In  Common  Things.    Occasional  Papers  from  My 

Study  Ckair.    By  the  Rer.  J.  R.  VsaiiaN.  M.A.,  Rector  af  St.  Aadries,  Bridgawatar,  Antkar  of 
"TkaHanrestof  aQuietBye."etc.    Witk  aaiBeraas  lUustratiaBS.   latp.  ziaa.   7a.  doth,  gilt. 


-••-,.^•"»..••••■..• 


..»• ^••^..^•' 


es.  6d. 

The  Harvest  of  a  Quiet  Eye ; 

ar,  Ldsare  Tkougkts  for  Bosy  Lires.  By  tke 
Rev.  J.  R.  Ykknon,  m.a.  With  Fiae  Bngrav- 
iags.  New  Bdition  Revised,  witk  AddiUeas. 
elotkfgUt. 


each. 

The  Chain  of  Life  in  Geolo- 

icalTime.     A   Sketch    of   tke    Origin  and 

B7  J. 


SaccessioB  af  Animals 
W.  Dawson,  ll.b. 
Cloth  kaazds. 


aad^  Plante. 
Witk    JKagravin^. 


6s.  each. 


Winter  Pictures,  by  Poet  and 

Artist.  Profusely  Illustrated  in  the  finest  style 
of  Wood  Engraviar,  by  Edward  Whympsk. 
Cloth  koar4t,  rilt  «dges.    ^nxi  ^uhtishsd, 

Ingleside  &  Wayside  Musings. 

A  casipanten  volnaie  to  "Tke  Harvest  of  a 
#ttiat  Eye,"  by  same  Aatkor.  Witk  nameroas 
fine  Engravings.   Impl.  tva.   Clatk,  gilt  edges. 


Scenes  from  the  Life  ot  St. 

Paul.  By  tke  Rev.  J.  S.  Howsom,  p.p.,  Dean 
af  Ckester.  Witk  Illustrations  by  Paolp 
PaioLO.    Haadsoraelv  boaad. 

Our  English  Bible  :  its  Transla* 

tiens  aad  Translators.  By  Dr.  SrauaHTOM. 
Aathar  of  **  Homes  aad  Hauate  af  Lntkar." 
etc.    Illastrated.  Imperial  tvo.  Clotk  boanii. 


i 


Past  and  Present  in  the  East. 

By  the  Rev.  Harry  Jonks,  m.a.,  Proheadarv  of 
St.  Psal's  CathednJ.  Witk  Fine  Sarrariags 
ky  EawARD  Wbtmpik.      Cletk,  gilt   edges. 

The  Two  Voyages ;  or,  Midnight 

andDayltaht.  By  thoTate  W.  H.  G.  Kihoston. 
Illastrated.  Imp.  xtmo.  Cloth  bds.,  gilt  edges. 
Jtui  ^kliiked. 

Harrison   Weir's  Pictures    of 

WiM  Birds  aad  Animals.    With  Twenty-four 
Cmionni  Page  Engravines   aad   descriptive 
lettmrprcM.    Cloth  bds.    Jttsi  puhlUk«d. 


5s.  each. 


Cobwebs    and     Cables,     By 

HssBA  SvRRTTON,  sutkor  of  "Jeesica's  Pirst 
Prayer,"  "  A  Thorny  Path."  etc.  Witk  Earrav. 
iags  by  Sorbon  Browic.  Imp.  xfoia.  CloUi 
boards,  gilt  edges.    Jmi  puklixksd. 

Illustrated  Letters  to  my  ChiU 

dren  from  the  Holy  Land.  By  HRMar  A. 
Harprr.  With  Engravings  from  Original 
Sketches  by  the  Aathar.  Hapdsamely  printed. 
Impmal  Ivo.  Cloth  boards,  ipit  edges. 

A  Yacht  Voyage  Round  Engi- 

land.  By  the  late  W.  H.  G.  Kmosrair.  Pn>> 
IulmV^  illustrated.    Cloth,  gilt. 


■«* 
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The  Qolden  Grasshopper;  A 

Tale  feuaded  on  Events  in  ck«  Days  of 
Sir  llienas  ereshaai.  With  Illustrations. 
Imperial  i6ai«.    CUtk  boards. 


Bs.  each  {continued). 


The  Prism :  or,  Tales  of  Three 

CaunkriM.  By  M.  L.  Whatily  and  two  if  em- 
bers of  her  FaaiilT.  With  Illustratioaa.  Imper- 
ial i6m«.    Cloth  boards,  gill  edfea. 


4s.  6d.  each. 


WHhin  8ea  Walls  ;  or,  How  the 

Dutch  kept  the  Faith.  By  Euzabkih  H. 
Walshk  and  Gboroi  E.  Sakgkmt.  With 
Illustratioat.  Imperial  x6me.  Cloth  beards, 
gilt  edfM. 

The  Realm  of  the  Ice  King. 

A  Book  of  Arctic  Discovery  and  Adventure. 
Numerous  illustrations.  Imperial  i6mo.  Extra 
cloth,  gilx.  edges. 


Original  Fables.  ByMrs.PRossER. 

Witb  Illustrations.  By  Ernest  Griset,  Har- 
riioa  Weir,  Noel  Humphreys,  etc«  Extra 
cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

In  vtry  Imret  tyP**  Demy  Ivo.  With  xk 
Illustratieas  by  Jobn  Gilbert.  4s.  id.  bevelled 
beards.  The  samk  Ebition,  with  xa  Plates, 
in  Oil  Colours,  te.  id. 


4s.  each. 


Cousin's  Mabel's  Sketches  of 

Character.  By  Miss  B.  J.  Wbatkly.  Cloth, 
gUt.    Just  puklisktd. 

Lost   in    Egypt.     A  Story  from 

Life.  ByMiss  M.  L.  Whaikly.  With  En- 
graTings.    Cloth,  gilt.    Just  pukusktd. 

Vignettes  of  the  Great  Revival 

ot  the  Eighteeath  Century.  By  the  Ker. 
Edwin  Paxtov  Hood,  Author  of  "  Isaac  Watu ; 
his  Life  and  Times,'^  etc.  With  Illustrations. 
Imp.  xteie.  cloth  boards. 

Bede's    Charity.      By    Hesba 

STMiTTOif,  author  of  "  lessica's  First  Prayer," 
etc.    Crown  Ito.    Cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Tales    of    Three    Centuries. 

I.  A  Huguenot  Family.  II.  The  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  III.  The  Desert :  or.  The  Chnrch 
mder  the  Cross.  From  the  French  of  Madame 
GuizOT  DB  Witt.  Illustrations.  Imperial 
T6mo.    Cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Boy  and  Man :  A  Story  for  Old 

and  Young.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by 
French.    Imperial  i6mo.    Cloth,  gilt. 


Selections  from  the  Poems  of 

Chaklottk  Eluott,    Author  of  "  Just  as  I 
—  "     With  a  Memoir  by  her  Sister. 


am. 


Chapters  on  Every-day  Things; 

or,  Histories  and  Manrels  in  Common  lufe. 
Profusely  Illustrated.    Imperial  ximo.    Cloth, 

gilt. 

My  Own  Picture-Book.    First 

and  Second  Series.  With  a  larce  Bapjariag 
on  each  pafre.  In  large  tjrpe.  Imperial  tvo. 
38.  6d.  in  cloth  boarda.  4s.  in  one  handsomo 
volume,  gilt  edges. 

My  New  Toy  Book.  Contain- 
ing "The  Story  of  a  Goat,*'  ''Eva  and 
TopsT,"  *'The  ChildrMi's  Gardeo,"  "The New 
Pet."^  With  Twenty-four  Coloured  lUustrm- 
tions,  hound  in  handsome  cloth,  gilt. 

Bible   Stories    and    Pictures, 

With  Twenty-four  larp:e  Coloured  Platea  and 
Forty  Vignettes.  With  letterpress  in  Large 
Type.  Handsomely  bound.  Interleaved  wilh 
white  paper  for  cep]ri*r  ^^*  pictures  in  pencil 
or  crayon.    Cloth,  gilt.   Jtut pukliihgd^ 


Before  the  Dawn.    A  Story  of 

WycliiFe  and  Bohemia.  By  the  Anther  of 
"  Out  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Lien."  etc.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  Ivo.  €loth  boards,  gilt 
edges. 

Philip  Qainsford's  Profit  and 

Loss.  By  GaoROB  E.  Sarobnt,  With  Illus- 
trations. Crown  Ivo.  Cloth  hoards,  gilt 
edges. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Henry 

WATSON  FOX,  Missionary  to  thoTelegus.  By 
the  Rev.  Gbokob  TowittsMD  Fox,  M.A.  WltM 
niustratioas.    Crown  tvo.     Cloth  boards. 

■ 

My  Schoolfellow,  Val   Bown- 

S  KR  ;  or  Sunshine  after  Storm,  By  the  Anther 
of  "  Tales  of  Heroes  and  (ireat  Men  of  Old," 
Ice.  With  lUustratiOBS.  Crown  •▼•.  Cloth 
gUt. 


3s.  6d.   each. 

Vivian  and    his   Friends; 


or, 

Two  Hundred  Years  Age.    By  G.  E.  Sakosmt. 
With  Engravings.    Cloth,  gilt. 

The  Great  Salterns.    By  Sarah 

DouDNiT.    Illustrated  by  J.  Mahoney.  Crown 
Ivo.    Cloth,  gUt. 

Was  I  Right?    By  Mrs.  O.   F, 

Waltoit.    With  Fine  Bngravmga.    Crown  tvo. 
Cloth  beards,  gUt. 

A  Peep  Behind  the  Scenes. 

By  Mrs.  O.  F.  Walton,  Author  of  Tittln 
Dot,"  etc.    Cloth,  gUt. 

Leofwine  the   Monk;   or,    the 

Curse  of  the  Ericsons.    A  Tale  of  a  Slaxoa 
Family.    By   the  Author   of  "Glancia,   Ao 
Greek  Slave,"  Ice.  With  Illnstrations.   C 
tvo.    Cloth,  gilt. 


:ll 
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3s.  each. 


Through  the    Linn;    or,  Miss 

T«mpU*i  Wardi.    By  Aombk  Gibiknb     With 
Bagravinffs.    Clotli,  g ilt.    Just  ^kli»ked. 

Aunt   Miliys    Childhood.    By 

the  A  ttthor  of  ^*  Lea's  Playgroand/'  etc.    With 
lUnitraiions.    Crowa  Ito.,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Once  upon  a  Time ;  or  the  Bo/s 

Book    of    AdTentoret.      With    lUiutratioai. 
Cloth  board*. 

Stories    and    Pictures    from 

Church  History.    lUnstrated.    Cloth  boards. 

Stories  of  the   old   Romans. 

With  lUastraUons. 


Ethel  Graham's  Victory.    By 

Mrs.    H.    B.    Paoll.      With    Ulnstratieos. 
Crown  ftvo.  doth  boardi*   gilt  •dges. 

True   Tales  about   India:  its 

Native  Princes  and  British  Ralen.    Hj  S.  J. 
Ballasd.    ninstrations.    Cloth. 

The  Door  without  a  Knocker; 

and  other  Tales.    By  Mrs.  Pnosssn.    Imperial 
i6mo.    With  Illustrations.    Cloth  boardis. 

Karl   Krapp*s  Little  Maidens 

and  their  Good  Gift.  Withlllustrationa.  Ci 
Svo.    Cloth,  gilt. 


..•-••...  ^•■•..^•■^•..•■••...••^..•- 


2s.  6d.  each. 


As  Happy  as  a  King.    A  Plain 

Rook  for  Occasional  Reading.  By  Rev.  F. 
BouKDiLLON,  M  Jk.   Crown  tvo.    Cloth  boards. 

Olive's  Story ;  or,  Life  at  Ravens- 

cliife.  By  Mrs.  O.  F.  Walton,  author  of  "  A 
Peep  behind  the  Scenes^"  "Christie's  Old 
Organ,"  etc.  With  EnsraTings.  Cloth,  boards, 
gUt  edges.    Jstai  puhlitked. 

Away  on  the  Waters.    With  II- 

luttions.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  inlt. 

Doubts    and    Certainties.     A 

Story  of  To-day.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8ro.    Cloth  boards. 

The  Moth  and  the  Candle ;  or, 

Lucy  Woodville't  Temptation.  With  Engrav- 
ings.    Cloth  boards. 

Old  Anthony's  Secret,  and  other 

Stories.  By  Sarah  Doudniy.  With  Illustra- 
tions.    Imperial  i6roo.    Cloth. 

Friendly  Greetings :  Illustrated 

Reading  for  the  People.  First  and  Second  and 
Third  Series.  Each  vol..  complete  in  itseU. 
Profusely  Illustrated  with  large  Engravings  by 
good  artists.    Cloth  boards. 


Father's  Motto;  or,  The  Cload 

with  a  Silver  Lining,  and  other  Stories.  A  Book 
for  Roys  and  their  .Sisters.    With  lUustratioos. 

Children's  Daily  Bread.  lUns- 
trated with  a  Picture,  Text,  and  Ycne,  fior 
every  Day  of  the  Year.  With  Two  Pictoffeion 
each  pare.    Well  printed.     Cloth  boaida. 

Thoughtful    Joe,  and   How  he 

Gained  his  Name.  By  Mrs.  Ruth  Lamb. 
Printed  in  very  Large  Tvpe.  WiUi  Tw<elTe 
page  Pictures  by  Kobrrt  Harnbs.     Fcap.  4to. 

Hound  in  handsome  cloth,  gilt. 

Golden  Sheaves  ;  or  Grace  Rey- 
nold's Work  for  the  Master.  With  lUostra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth  boards. 

The    Young     Cumbrian,    and 

Stories  of  Schoolboys.  By  G.  E.  Sarobnt. 
With  Illustratienit. 

Boys  will  be  Boys.    By  George 

£.  Sabgbnt.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  tvo. 
Cloth  boards. 

Three  Christmas  Eves.    By  the 

Author  of  "  The  Cottaee  on  tho  Shore,*'  Btc. 
Illustrations.    Cloth,  gilt. 


•-..»*■•.,.-"*-..-"-•.-•' 
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2s.  each. 


Great  Voyagers ;  their  Adven- 
tures and  Discoveries.  With  Enrraviaip. 
Crown  I vo.    Cloth  boards,  ^usi  publixked. 

Clarice  Egerton's  Life  Story  ; 

•r,  What  she  could.  Bv  Annbitk  Lystkk. 
With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth 
boards.    Just  published. 

The  Thorny   Path.    By  Hesba 

Strhtto.n,  Authorof"  Jessica's  First  Prayer." 
With  Illustrations. 

The  Fishers  of  Derby  Haven. 

By  the  same  Author.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth  beards. 

Pilgrim  Street ;  A  Story  of  Man- 
chester Liie.  By  the  same  Author.  Illustrated. 
Crown  Ivo.     Cloth  beards. 

The  Children  of  Cloverley.   By 

the  same  Author.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth  boards. 

Fern's    Hollow.       By  the  same 

Author,    niustrated.    Crown  8vo.     Cloth  bds. 


Mrs.  Burton's  Best  Bedroom, 

and  other  Readings  for  Working  Men's  Homes. 
With  Coleured  Frontispiece,  and  upwards  of 
One  Hundred  large  Engravings  by    eminent 

artists. 

The  Nearest  Neighbour,  and 

other  Stories,  By  Frances  Brownb.  Ulns- 
trated.     Crown  8vo. 


a  Record  of 

Deaths.      With  a 
for     Names.      Hamdsomely 
olours.    Cloth  boards. 


The  Home  Circle 

Births,     Marriages,    and 
Daily     RrgiMer 
printed  in  Ct 

The  Grafton  Family,  and  other 

Tales.    By  G.  E.  Saroent.    drown  8vo.  Cloth 

boards. 

City  Sparrows,  and  who  cared 

for  them.    BvRuthLynm.  With  Illustrations. 
Fcap.  8vo.    Cloth  boards. 

Little  Wavie,  the  Foundling  of 

Glenderf.    By  CaoNA  Tbmplb,    With  Illus- 
trations,   Cloth  boards. 
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Is.  6d.  each. 


The  Child's   Companion  and 

Juvenile  Instructor.  The  Volume  for  i88z. 
Superior  Kn^avin^s  and  Oleograph  Frontis- 
piece. XI.  6d.  in  oniaaiental  cover ;  2%.  cloth 
boards,  with  coloured  Desiipn ;  as.  6d. 
cleth  eJeg-ant,  gilt  edges.    Just  ^blitked. 

The    Cottager    and    Artisan. 

The  Volume  for  i83i.  Profusely  lUostrated. 
IS.  6d.  in  cover,  printed  in  Oil  Colours  ;  2s.  id. 
cloth  boards,  gilt  edges.    Just  ^klisktd. 

It's  all  real  true.    The  Story  of 

a  Child's  Difficulties.  By  Eolanton  Tuokni. 
With  Illustrations.  Small  crown  Ito.  Cloth 
boards.    Just  published. 

Readings  with  the  Little  Ones. 

By  Agnks  Gibkkni.  Simple  language  in  very 
large  type.  With  Outline  Engravings.  Cloth 
boards.    J  tat  published. 

The  Old  Endeavour.     By  the 

Author  of  '*John  Denton's  Friends,"  etc. 
With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth  boards. 

Glimpses  into  the  Secrets  of 

Nature.  By  M.  £.  Bbck.  With  Illustrations. 
Cloth  boards. 

Saved  at  Sea.  A  Lighthouse  Story. 

By  Mrs.  O.  F.  Waltom.    With  Engravings. 

The    Illustrated    Messenger: 

Glad  Tidings  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Pro- 
fusrly  illustrated  with  large  Engravings, 
^mall  4to.    Cloth  boards. 


Penfold ;   a  Story  of  the  Flower 

Mission.  By  Rirru  Lynm.  Author  of  "  Br- 
myn,'*  etc.     With  Illustrations  byWHYMPKK. 

Finette,  the  Norman  Girl,  and 

her  English  Friends.  By  M.  B.  Ropbs.  Illus- 
trated. 

Langdon     Manor ;    Scenes  and 

Sketches  in  the  History  of  a  Family  Bible.  By 
Gborob  E.  Sakoknt.  Author  of  "  Story  of  a 
Pocket  Bible,'*  etc.  With  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.    Cloth  boards. 

Lea's  Playground.  By  the  Author 

of  **  Willie  Smith's  Money-Bozi"  etc.  lUos- 
trated. 

Corrie ;    a  Christmas    Story. 

By  KuTH  Lymn.  With  Illustrationa.  Cloth 
boards. 

The  Boys  of  Highfield  ;  or,  The 

Hero  of  Chancery  House.  Illustrated.,  Cloth 
boards. 

Rides  out  and  About ;  or,  The 

Adventures  of  aa  Australian  School  Inspector. 
Illustrated. 

Little  Meg's  Children.    By  the 

Author  of  *'  Jessica's  First  Prayer,'*  etc. 

Alone  in  London.   By  the  Author 

of  **  LitUe  Meg's  ChUdren."    lUttstrated. 


Shilling  Books  for  Adults. 

A  New  Series  of  Illustrated  Books^  in* clear  type,  specially  suited  for  Working  PeopU, 

In  large  crotan  Svo,      is.  each,  cloth  boards. 


Ben  Boyce,  the  Beachm.  n,  and  other 

Nautical  Sketches. 

My  Scarlet   Shawl ;  or.  Out  of  Debt, 

Out  of  Danger,  and  other  Stories. 

The   Pedlar  of  Copthorne  Common. 

By  Mrs.  Frkdkrick  Lockbk. 

The    Cornish     Fisherman's    Watch- 
night,  and  other  Stories. 

The    Light   on   the   Wall,   and    other 

.Stones.      By  Mrs.  Prossbk. 

The  Oldest  Fisherman  In  the  World, 

and  other  Stories. 

Waste  not,  Want  not. 

Frog  Alley,  and  what  came  out  of  it. 

By  Mrs.  Prossbr. 

The    Boundary    Tree;  or,  The    Two 

Farmers. 

The    Broken    Clothes-line,  and  other 

Stories. 

A  Story  of  Crossport  and  other  Tales. 

By  Miss  Doitdnbt. 

The  Hedger's  Right  Arm,  and  other 

Stories. 

Good  Tidings  for  the  Anxious. 


Shaw's  Farm. 

Hours    with    Working   Women.    For 

Winter  Readinfs. 

The  Loss  of  the  Kent  East  India- 
man.  By  Major- General  Sir  Duncan 
MacGrbook.  With  Additions  by  John 
MacGrboor  ("  Rob  Roy"). 

Widow  Clarke's    Home,    and    What 

changed  it. 

The  Wise    Man    of  Wittlebury ;   or, 

Charity  begins  at  home. 

The  Wife's  Secret,  and  other  Sketches. 
Wives  and  their  Husbands. 

Mrs.  Warte/s  Lodger,  and  othi  r  Stories 

The     Lost     Passenger,     and     other 

Sketches. 

A  Tale  of  the  Grampians,  and  other 

Sketches. 

Humphrey  Pace  and  his  Wife  Hannah, 

and  other  Stories. 

A  Present  Saviour;  or,  Gnat  Truths  /or 

Earnest  Times. 

Mili/s  Trials  and  Triumphs. 
My  Wife  did  It,  with  lUusiratiens. 


Others  in  preparation. 


Lofidan:  36,  Paterfwster  Raw;  65,  SU  fauts  Churchyard  ;  and  ^^e^F\ctoAVX\:j 
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Shilling  Books  for  the  Young. 

Smck  Vlfimmg  compItU  in  ittHf^  mnd  niegfy  JUusirattd.      u,  dotk  hoards, 

7%#  foUcming  art  amongst  thoss  alnady  ptMishid. 

60.  GeiaK  to  Smu    By  ComTAncB  Bsvutunr. 
«i.  Uttl«  FMlts.    By  the  AatkMr  mi  *'  OUkuu" 
€••  Tke   Hecrinf   Boat;  or,  a  Qvarrtl  and  a 

Reconciliattoa. 
6j.  litUe  Blind  if  ay.   By  Comstamcb  Bsvbklst, 

Author  of  *'  Goiac  to  Sm,*'  etc 
64.  The  Fortaaee  of  FesDoarae. 
05.  Ned  Heathcote's  Model  Baffiae.     Bj  the 

Aathor  of  "Schoolboy  Cearaffe*"  elc 
6i.  Lily's  Crou. 
67.  The  Least  of  Theee.    By  CaoMA  Tbmpls, 

Aathor  of  <' John  Deotea's  Frieada." 
tt.  Loved  into  Shape;  or.  The  Stocy  of  Boh 

Sander*. 

69.  Jane  Hadsen ;  or,  Exert  Yoanelf. 

70.  OMood's  RehelluMi,  and  what  came  of  it ;  or 

Days  at  Weetbroofc  Collswe. 
7Z.  Rheda  Lyle ;  or,  the  Rose  of  the  Hoaie. 

71.  Lottie  Freeman's  Work.    By  the  Aathor  of 

•*  Pat  Riley's  Frieada,**    ^  The  TraveUiar 
Sixpence,"  etc. 
7J.  The    Voyaae     of    the    **  Steadfut."      By 
WiuxamH.  G.  Kingston. 

74.  Dreaais   and    Deeds.      B^   the  Anther  of 

"  Loved  into  Shape,"  etc 

75.  The  Stery  of  Two  Islaads.    Part  I.  Browa 

Island.    Part  II.  Gte^  Islaad. 

76.  Leslie's    Scholanbtp.     By  the    Author  of 

•<  Osgood's  Rebellien,"  «tc. 

77.  Little  Mike's  Char|(e.      Ry  the  Author  of 

"The  Travellinf  Sixpence,"  etc. 

78.  Waitini:   for   the   Ship.     By   Mrs.  W.   H. 

COATIS. 

79.  Robert  Dawson  ;  or,  The  Brave  Spirit. 
to.  Harrie  ;  or,  School -girl  Life  in  Eainbur^^h. 
Iz.  .The  Rutherford  Frewa. 
Is.  Norah     aad  her   Kerry  Cow,    and  Cousin 

Bertha. 
83.  Nurse  Seafrave's  Stery. 
I4.  Tim  Perlar's  Secret. 

85.  Ruth  Bloom's  Hard  Lot.  and  who  made  it  so. 

86.  Swan's  Nsst.    By  the  Author  of"  The  White 

Foreirners  from  over  the  Water,"  etc. 

87.  SLatie,  the  Fisherman's  Little  Daughter. 
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The  Jeiaey  Boya:  tfaair  Iflitiwy  aad 

torse. 
Hany  the  Sailor  Bey. 
Woaders  of  the  Waieo. 
Mackerel  Wni. 
Oae  Talent  oaly. 
The  Hive  aad  its  Weadecs. 
Threaffh  the  Railinffs. 
A  London  Square  aad  its  Inhahitaati. 
Homely  Heroes  and  Heroinee. 
Harry  the  '^'haler.    By  G.  B.  Saa 
A  Knotlees   Thread.    By   the     ~ 

"  Loved  into  Shape,"  etc. 
Lady  Roee.    By  CaoNA  TaMVLa^ 

"  John  Denton's  Friends,"  etc 
Hugh  Templar's  Motto.    By  Mim  Donun. 
Mv  First  Place :  or,  a  Life's  Lessoa.    Bj 

the  Author  of  "  Ten  Steps  in  the  Kairav 

Way,"  etc. 
Urn  and  Downs :     The  Adveatases  ol  a 

Newspaper  Boy. 
The  Lost  Babv.   The  Story  of  a  Flood. 
Isabel ;  or  Inluence. 
Stories  of  Red  Men. 
Holidays  at  Newhall.     By  die  Aathor  if 

"  The  Boys  of  Hichfield,"  etc 
My  Brother  Bea. 
Harold's  Reveafo. 

Harriet  Russell,  the  Yonnff  Servaat-maid 
Davbreak  in  Bntaia.    By  A.L.O.B. 
A  Lowly  Life  with  a  Lefty  Aim.    By  tbe 

Author  of  "  A  Kaetless  Ihread,"  etc 
Our  Sister  Ma^ ;  or,  Number  One. 
Monica's  Choice. 

Frank  Harrison's  Stery,  written  by  himsdf. 
£mil7  Grey's  New  Home. 
Life  Scenes  from  a    Childrea's   Hospital. 

By  LzzzikBarkx. 
Kate  aad  her    Brother;   or.    The  Young 

Orphans. 
Pleasant  Tales  for  the  Young. 
Pearl ;  or,  Lost  and  Found  :  and  Tot,  Ths 

Child  Pilgrim. 
Pictures  and  Stories  for  the  Young. 


/#r  full  List  tf  thtxt  Volume*  see  GxNsaAL    CATAiooua. 

Pocket  Books  and  Almanacks  for  1882. 

The  Scripture   Pocket-Book  :    containing  an  Almanack,  Texts  for 

re^  Day,  and  a  variety  of  Commercial,  Political,  aad  Social  laformatioa.    With  Frontispieoe. 


ev« 
zs. 


roan  tuck. 


Red$tc«d/rwm  zs. 

The  Young  People's  Pocket-Book  :  Containing  an  Almanack,  Dailv 

Texts,  aad  a  variety  of  iaterestiag  aad  useful  Informatioa.  With  Froatispiece.  zs.  reaa  tncL 
Rtduced  friH  \s»  id. 

The    People's    Almanack.     One    Penny.    Large    Page   Engravings. 

Containing  matters  necessary  to  be  known  by  all  classes.  S^cimlly  mdmpt4d/0r  distrikutiem 
iy  Ministers^  Dtstrist  Visit^rst  etc.  M*y  he  Ucmlised  ky  PurcMmsers  fnnting  ilUtr  tmm 
wrmpp^r  c^ntmining  Notices  0/  Ckurtk  Servioes,  etc. 

The  Child's  Companion  Almanack.    One  Penny.    Full  of  good 

Pictures  aad  iateresting  Readiag,  with  a  handsome  Front  page  ia  Oil  Colours.  TAu  cJUm^ 
gmify'Cemerwd  Almmneick  will  te  feund  specimlly  mdmffed  /#r  distribution  ky  Sundmy  Sckeml 
Temchers  mmd  ethers  ettgetgtd  in  werk  •utengst  the  Young, 

The  Pocket-Book  Almanack.    Interleaved  with  Ruled  Paper,  gilt 

edges.    Twopeace. 

The   Illustrated  Sheet  Almanack.    Suited  for  the  Counting-houae, 

liiaister's  Study,  aad  Cottage  Parloar.    Oae  Penny. 

The  Penny  Almanack.  A  neat  Book  with  Daily  Texts.  Twenty-six  pages. 


Ziffufm:  s6,  Paternoster  Rcw :  6$,  St.  PauTs  ChurcHyird :  atid  \^^,  FvccadUH 


NSW  PACKXTS. 

Christmas     and    New    Year 

Chimes.  A  Packet  •£  eifht  larce  Cards,  with 
Vorsea  and  handsome  Flcral  Desi^as.  xs.  the 
Packet. 

Good   Wishes  for  Christmas 

and  the  New  Year.  Eight  beautiful  Emhessed 
Cards,  with  G«ld  Berder  aad  TezU.  xs.  the 
Packet. 

Greetings  for  Christmas  and 

the  New  Year.  Twelre  small  Floral  Cards. 
4d.  the  Packet. 

Faithful  and  True.    Four  large 

Q«art#  Desiipis  of  Birds  and  Flewers.  In 
the  i«^st  style  of  Chromo^Lithografhy. 
as.  H.  the  Packet. 

Precept    and    Promise,    and 

Pra:|rer  and  Praise.  Two  Packets,  oach  coa- 
taininr  Six  Quarto  Cards  for  Praaiiaf,  in 
Gold  and  Celonss.    xs.  each  Paaket. 

The  Beauty  of  Holiness.    Eight 

beautifal  Embossed  Cards,  with  Gold  Border 
and  Texts,    xs.  the  Packet. 

Be  of  Good  Cheer.    Eight  Floral 

Designs,  Embossed,  with  Texts,  od.  the 
Packet. 

Birthday    Tokens.    A    set    of 

eifht  large  Cards,  with  Verses,  heautifnlly 
printed,    xs.  the  Packet. 

The  Glorious  Gospel.    A  Set  of 

eight  delicately-printed  Cards,  with  Gospel 
Texts.    8d.  the  Packet. 


Comfortable    Words.    Twelve 

Cards,  with  Consolatory  Texts  and  Hymns. 
With  handsome  Designs  in  Gold  and  Oolours. 
xs.  the  Packet. 

The    Light    of    the    World. 

TwelTo  neatly  printed  Floral  Cards,  with  Texts. 
M.  tho  Packet. 

Gospel  Messages.    Twelve  small 

Floral  Cards,  with  TexU.    4d.  tho  Packet. 

RSCKNT    PACKETS. 

The  Circling  Year.   Four  Quarto 

Cards,  illustrative  of  the  Seasons.  Printed  in 
Colours  by  Messrs.  Dupuy,  of  Paris,  ss.  6d. 
the  Packet. 

Christmas  Joy,  and  Encou- 
ragements for  the  New  Year.  Two  Packets 
of  Celonrod  Cards  with  Christmas  aad  New 
Year  Texts,    xs.  each  Packet. 

Christmas  Cheer,  and    New 

Year  Blessinfs.  Two  Packets  of  Floral 
Cards,  in  Gold  and  Colours,  Embossed,  xs. 
each  Packet. 

Christmas  Cards.     With  Floral 

Designs,  on  gold  or  tinted  grounds.  Packet 
B.  TweWe  Cards,  6d. ;  Packet  C,  Six  Cards, 
id. ;  Packet  D,  Twelve  Cards,  6d. 

New  Year  Cards.    With  Floral 

Desisns.  on  gold  or  tinted  grounds.  Packet 
A,  Six  dards,  *d.  Packet  1).  Twelve  Cards. 
6d.  Packet  C,  Six  Cards,  6d.  Packet  D, 
Twelve  Cards,  id. 


Christmas   Carols — Music  and  Words, 

A  Selection  of  Twenty-One  Carols  and  Hymns  for  Christmastide,  with  Music  arranged  for  Four 
Voices.  For  Congrerational  and  Home  use.  In  clear  type.  Small  4to.  May  be  had  in  the 
ToMic  Sol- Fa,  aad  also  in  the  Old  Nutation.    One  Penny  each. 

A    New    Series. 

Recently  Published^  containing  Carols  and  Hymns^  with  Music,     One  Penny  the  Book* 

NOT  SOLD  IN  SOL-FA  NOTATION. 
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NOW    READY 


CHRISTMAS    ROSES. 

THE  EXTRA  CHRISTMAS  PART  OF  THE  GIRL'S  OWN  PAPER, 

FULL  OF 

Cbristmas  Stories,  Gtmes,  Recipes,  Biddies,  Imisement,  and  iDStrnction. 

IN  A  COLOURED  LITHOGRAPHED  WRAPPER.    PRICE  SIXPENCE. 


■■"X.. -•■•-.. --•'*, 
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LONDON :     "  THE    LEISURE     HOUR  "     OFFICE.        MAY    BE    HAD     OF    ANY 

BOOKSELLER     OR    NEWS    AGENT. 


London  :  ^6,  Futemoster  Raw :  65,  SU  PatiPs  Churchyard ;  and  \^^,  PUcaAVU-^. 
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SUNDAY 

AT  HOME 

THX  FAMILY  MAGAZINE 

WOK 

SABBATH  READING. 

Tbe  Jaaoaiy  Fart  comiBendmf  a  new  VoliinM 
ready  on  December  toth. 


SOCPBMCS  MONTBLT. 

Omb    pBiiinr    Wbbkly. 
THS 

GIRL'S  OWN 

PAPER. 

A  JOURNAL  OF  PURR,  INTRRTAINING, 
AND  USEFUL  UTERATURE. 

New  Tolnme  commenceil  with  November  Part. 


Onb  Pknny  Monthly. 
THE 

CHILD'S 

COMPANION 


AND 

JUVENILE     INSTRUCTOR. 

THB 

ILLUSTRATED    MAGAZINE 

FOB   THI 

LITTLE    FOLKS. 
New  Volume  commences  with  Jaonary  Number* 


Onb  Pbnny  Monthly. 
THE 

TRACT 

MAGAZINE. 

AND 

CHRISTIAN    MISCELLANY. 

FOR     HOME     READING      AND      LOAN 
CIRCULATION. 

New  Volume  commences  with  January  Number. 


Nbw  Sbeibb.— Sispbncb  Mohtblv. 
THE 


LEISURE 


HOUI 


THE  FAMILY  JOURNAL 

or 

INSTRUCTION  AND  RECREATIOl 

The  Jaanary  Part  commencing  a  New  Vol) 
ready  on  December  aoth. 


SiXPBlfCB  MoBTHLr. 

Obb  Pbnny  Wbbkly. 

the 

BOY'S  OWN 


PAPEI 


A  JOURNAL  OF  PURE.  INTBRSSTI 
AND  INSTRUCTIVE  READING. 

New  Tolnme  commenced  with  November  I 


Nbw  Enlabobp  Sbribs.— Onb  Pbnny  Mont 

THE 

COTTAGER 
and  ARTISA 

THB 

ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE 

FOR 

WORKING  PEOPLE 
In    Town    and    Countby. 

This  Periodical  is  now  enlari^  to  Twelve  ps 
New  Volume  commences  with  January  Nun 

Thbbbpbncb  Monthly. 
Onr    Halfprnny    Wbbkly. 

FRIENDLY 
GREETING! 

ILLUbTRAfED   READINGS 

FOR   THB 

PEOPLE. 


New  Volume  commences  with  January  Nun 


THE   RELIGIOUS  TRACT    SOCIETY, 

LONDON:    56,   PATERNOSTER  ROW,   and    164,    PICCADILI 

Bright&n  :  31,   IVestem  Road — Manchester:  io«,  Otrporation  Street^ 

Liverpool :  18,  Slater  Street, 

General  Catalogues  will  be  sent  post  free  on  Application. 
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AD\'ERn8EMENT8. 


THE  CONGREGATIONALIST. 


Edited  by  Bev.  J.  GUINNESS  B06EBS,  B.A. 


HTHE  CONGREGATIONALIST  has  for  its  primary  object  the  advocacy  of  the 
**  principles  and  the  promotion  of  the  aim  of  the  Congregational  Churches  ;  but 
the  Editor  has  always  felt  that  these  could  be  most  efficiently  done  by  seeking  to  give 
the  Magazine  so  much  of  general  interest  as  might  recommend  it  to  a  wider  circle  of 
readers.     This  policy  he  intends  to  pursue  in  the  future. 

The  CONGREGATIONALIST  IS  a  denominational  Magazine,  and  must  therefore 
have  a  special  character.  But  the  aim  of  the  Editor  is  to  keep  it  free  from  sectarian- 
ism in  temper  and  narrowness  in  the  range  of  its  subjects.  The  hearty  commenda- 
tions of  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  influential  public  journals  prove  that  he  has,  to 
some  extent,  succeeded  in  this  object,  and  encourage  him  to  persevere. 

The  CONGREGATIONALIST  for  1882  will  present,  in  the  main,  the  same  features 
tts  hitherto  ;  but  it  will  be  the  endeavour  of  the  Editor  to  infuse  new  life  into  cverj' 
department,  and  to  make  it  still  more  efficient  as  a  representative  of  Nonconformist 
opinion,  and  a  worker  on  behalf  of  all  Nonconformist  movements.  Among  the 
features  of  the  year  1882  will  be  a  series  of  papers  on  the  Bible  by  Rev.  Eustace  R. 
Conder,  M.A.,  of  Leeds. 

Feeling  the  necessity  for  a  better  understanding  of  Church  principle  as  developed 
in  history,  the  Editor  intends  to  have  a  number  of  sketches  of  Bishops  of  the  Anglican 
Church  who  have  exerted  some  distinct  influence  on  its  history.  They  will  include 
Anselm,  I5ecket,  I^ngton,  Warham,  Wolsey,  Cranmer,  Parker,  "^Tiitgift,  Abbot, 
I^ud,  Sheldon,  Burnet. 

The  *' Personal  Reminiscences  of  a  Congregational  Minister''  will  introduce  a 
new  feature  into  the  Magazine,  and  one  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  both  attractive 
and  instructive. 

The  returns  of  the  Census  of  religious  worshippers  as  taken  in  several  of  our 
larger  towns  suggest  matter  for  gravest  reflection  to  all  Christian  Churches.  It  is 
intended  to  devote  special  attention  in  The  Congregationalist  to  the  dificussion 
of  the  practical  questions  they  present  to  Congregational  Churches  in  particular. 

The  Editor  intends  to  enlarge  the  Children's  portion  of  the  Magazine,  and  to 
ftecure  more  space  for  the  news  of  the  Churches. 

The  series  of  splendid  Photographs  which  have  commanded  such  universal 
admiration  will  l>e  continued.  Among  those  of  the  year  will  be  Henry  Richard, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Revs.  Dr.  Reynolds,  Dr.  J.  R.  Campuell,  Dr.  Bruce,  R.  Balgarnie, 
the  Editor,  &c. 

In  answer  to  several  complaints  about  the  late  delivery  of  the  Magazine,  the 
Editor  has  to  state  that  in  future  it  will  be  published  on  the  26th  or  27th  of  each 
month. 


PRICE    one    shilling    MONTHLY. 


LONDON  :  HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  How. 


ADVERTISBHKNTS. 

CHBISTLyf  EVUMCE  SOCIETyT 

OBJKCTS. 
To  defend  Christianity  as  a  Divine  Revelation.  To  controvert  the  errois  of 
Atheists,  Pantheists,  and  other  opponents  of  Christianity.  To  connteract  the 
energetic  propagandism  of  Infidelity,  especially  among  the  uneducated.  To  meet 
the  difficulties  and  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  doubting  and  perplexed.  To  instruct 
the  young  in  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

METHODS    OF    OPERATION. 

Sermons  and  Lectures  on  phases  of  Modem  Unbelief.  Popular  Controversial 
Addresses.  Classes ;  Examinations  ;  Prizes.  Publication  of  works  to  meet  the 
current  objections  to  Christianity.    Distribution  of  Tracts. 

BOOKS. 

Lectures  on  Christian  Evidence,  five  vols.,  uniforxh,  fcap.  8vo.  Modem 
Scepticism,  zl6  cloth,  2/-  paper.  Faith  and  Free  Thought,  2/-  doth,  i/5  paper. 
Credentials  of  Christianity,  1/6  cloth,  i/-  paper.  Popular  Objections  to  Revealed 
Troth,  1/8  cloth,  1/2  paper.     Strivings  for  the  Faith,  1/6  cloth,  i/-  pi^^r. 

The  Christian's  Plea  against  Modem  Unbelief;  a  handbook  of  Christian 
Evidence;  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Redford,  M.A,  LL.B.,  crown  8vo,  552  pp., 
9/-  cloth. 

Offices :  13,  BUCKINaHAH  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


W^t  ^rtttg  Scrtptttte  Heslrere  snlr  Sollriers' 

iFrCenlr  SocCets, 

4,  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE,  CHARING  CROSS,  W.C. 


patrons : 
His  Grace  the  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 
Right  Rev.  BISHOP  CLAUGHTON,  ChapUin-GeneraL 
Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY, 

f>resi^ent : 
General  Sir  A.  J.  LAWRENCE,  K.C.B. 

treasurer: 
VESEY  G.  M.  HOLT,  Esq.,  17,  Whitehall  Place. 


•     • 


Extract  of  Rale  I.— -The  sole  object  of  this  Society  is  to  spread  the  saving 
knowledge  of  Christ  among  our  Soldiers. 

It  has  now  Ninety-two  Readers  on  the  list  of  the  Society. 


Contributions  towards  the  work  in  which  the  Society  is  engaged  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  the  Treasurer,  Vesey  G.  M.  Holt,  Esq.,  17,  Whitehall  Place ;  at  the 
National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  12,  Piccadilly  ;  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  William 
A.  Blake,  at  the  office,  No.  4,  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CABINET  MAKERS 


AND 


CARPET  WAREHOUSEMEN, 

10  &  12,  OLDHAM  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


DRAWING    BOOM    SUITES,  in  various  materials, 
from  lo  guineas  upwards. 

DININQ   ROOM   SUITES,  in  Utrecht  Velvet  or  Real 
Leather,  from  i8  guineas. 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE,  in  various  WOODS  and 

choice  DECORATIONS. 
SOLID     WALNUT     OR     ASH     BEDBOOM 

SUITES,  with   WABDBOBE    complete,  from 
;^io  upwards. 

6BASS  AND   IBON  BEDSTEADS. 
THOBOUQHLY  PUBIFIED   BEDDING. 

BRUSSELS    CARPETS,  new  Designs,  from  3/6  per  yd. 
TAPESTRY    CURTAINS,    a    choice    selection,    from 
17/6  per  pair. 

EMBROIDERED  AND   TAPESTRY    TABLE 
COVERS. 

BLANKETS,  a  large  stock  in  all  the  best  makes. 

AND 

Every  requisite  for  Furnishing  a  House  efficiently  and  comfortably. 


HEAPS    &    HARRISON, 

COMPLETE     HOUSE     FURNISHERS, 

10  «c  12,  OIiDHAH   8TSEET,  MANCHESTER. 


A  DVERTISEMENTSw 


PIANOFORTES,  HARMONIUMS, 


AND 


AMERICAN  ORGANS, 

At  prices  varying  from  Six  to  Three  Hundred  Guineas 
for  Sale,  Hire,  or  on  the  Three  Years  System,  by  the 

following  celebrated  Makers  : — 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  London  and  New  York. 

FOREIGN   MAKERS. 
BLUTHNER, 

SCHIEDMAYER, 


ENGLISH   MAKERS. 
ERARD, 

J.  BROADWOOD  &  SONS, 

COLLARD  &  COLLARD, 

KIRKMAN, 

PTOPKINSON, 

J.  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS, 

R.  ALLISON  &  SONS, 

WORNUxM, 

CADBY, 

CHALLEN  &  SON, 

POHLMAN, 

ROGERS,  &C. 


BECHSTEIN, 

FRANCKE, 

KAPS, 

HAGSPIEL, 

BORD, 

GREINER, 

FORSTER,  &C. 


FIRST-CLASS  TUNERS  (from  Steinway  &  Sons,  New  York 
and  also  from  celebrated  London  Manufactories),  sent  to  all  par 
of  the   country. 


J.    M 


SOLE  AGENT   FOR  THE 

STE I N  WAY     PI  AN  OFO  RTE  S 

IN    LANCASHIRE   AND   CHESHIRE, 

57,    CROSS    STREET,    MANCHESTER. 


JUBILEE   OF   CONGREGATIONAL   UNION. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BEATY   BROS. 


jf'ai^ionaVU  ^aOora, 


TROUSERS  ]  8/6, 10/6, 13/-,  &  16/- 
SUITS  I  31/6.  37/6.  47/6,  57/B 


Beady  Hade  or  to  Measure. 


WOADED  BLACK  &  INDIGO  BLUE 

WorstedGoats27/6  Siiits52/6 

Thoroughly  Shrunk,    Hand    Bound  with 
Best  Mohair  Braid  and  Italian  Lined. 


8/6  Trousers  31/6Siiits 

The  value  which  they  pve  at  this  price  is 
well  known,  and  in  addition  to  their  Heavy 
Hairlines  and  Worsteds,  they  are  ever  add- 
ing new  patterns  and  materials  for  the 
various  seasons. 


13/-TMsers  47/6Siiits 

In  West  of  England  Saxonies,  Scotch  and 

Yorkshire    Tweeds,    and   Cheviots ;    also 

Woaded  Black  Worsteds. 

BEATY  BROS,  have  made  this  price  one 
of  their  specialities  for  many  years,  and  with 
their  vastly  increased  trade  they  are  enabled 
to  offer  still  greater  inducements. 


Specialities  for  Clerical  Weir. 
Clerical  Coat  &  Test  41/6 

In  Woaded  Worsted  Twills,  and  All  Woo 
Woaded  Black  Finished  Cloths. 


FIT  QUARANTEEO. 


Clerical  Coat  &  Test  59/6 

In   Woaded    Supers   and    Fine   Twilkc 

Worsteds. 

MADE  BY  THE  VERY  BEST  WORKMEN. 

Clerical  Trousers  13/-  &  16/ 

In  Black  Worsteds,  All  Wool  Hairlines 
and  Scotch  Tweeds. 


21/-  Silk-faced  Overcoats 

Fore  parts  lined  with  Italian, 

In  West  of  England  Tweeds  and  TwiOfl 
Meltons ;  W^arranted  All  Wool  and  WataJ- 
proof.  Also  in  the  New  Shades  of  Worstei 

READY  MADE  OR  TO  MEASURE.  ' 


BEATY  BROS;  Stock  of  MEN'S,  YOUTHS',  &  BOY-S'  CLOTHIHJl 

Ready  for  immediate  wear,  is  undoubtedly  larger  than  any  other  ho\w 
especially  in  HIGH-CLASS  GOODS.  The  Garments  are  all  their  ow 
make,  and  so  varied  in  Material  and  Style  as  to  suit  all  classes  of  Societ} 

Patterns  on  applicatioity  ivith  Fashion  Plate  atid  particulars  for  Sclf-Mcasurenunt^ 

sent  post  free,  'i 

TERMS  :  NET  CASH  ON  DELIVERY,  or  if  by  Rail  Xo  be  Prepalc 


1,  MARKET  ST.  18, 20,  &  91,  OLDHAM  ST 


2,  Market  Place. 


MANCHESTER. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PIERRE  BECK  &  CO., 

OF  BIENNE,  SWITZERLAND,! 

The  only  Swiss  Watch   Manufacturers  having  machinery  and 

Swiss  workmen  on  their  English  premises,  can  now 

undertake  a7iy  class  of  Watch  Repairs. 


Watch  Cleaned,   2s. ;   New  Mainspring,  Is.   6d. 


The  Workman's  Watch,  at     12/6 

Keyless  Silver  Watches,  first  quality •••  27/6 

Silver  English  HaU-marked   Best   K 

Plate  Watches    30/' 


Lies'  PnU  JeweUed  AIJ^  Silver 21/6 

Ladies'  Oold  Watches,  from 20/- 

The  Qem  14  carat  G(old  Highly-finished 

Ladies'  Keyless  Watch """^   50/- 

18  carat  Oold  Ladies'  Key  Watches,  from  42/- 

Oents'  Splendid  Keyless  Oold  Lever—    80/' 

Any  of  these   Watches  unii  be  sent  Carriage  Paid  on  receipt  of  P. 0.0. 

or  Cheque, 


All  Styles  of  Chronographes,  Chronometers,  Repeaters,  &c. 

FACTORS  OF  CHAINS,  RINGS,  BRACELETS,  &c. 

Best  Silver  Alberts  at  7/6  an  oz.,  Fashion  includedT 

CLOCKS,  ALARMS,  MUSICAL  BOXES,  &*c. 


95,  OXFORD  STREET,  ALL  SAIHTS, 

MANCHESTER. 


LANCASHIRE 

SUPPLY  ASSOCIATIOl 


Foi-  (.he  3unply  of  ALL  ARTICLES  OF 
DOMESTIC  REQDIKEMENT  AND  GENERAL 
XTBB  of  thn  finaat  qa&litiea  at  the  lowest  possible 
prlcoa,  __       _       _ 

FREE  DEIvilES  DMLY  to  ALL  PARTS 
MEMBERS' JICKETS,  2/6  'ISS.Z^ 
■'  Waiting  Rooms  ami  Lavatories. 


PmICE  LlST'd  on  appIiciiLi  ,.; 

TRAM    CARS 

central'stores, 

lOcS,  ALBERT    SaUARE. 

MANCHESTER. 


>* 


t 


